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TO 

THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


O INCE  tlie  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  Galins  in 
^  an  English  form,  its  learned  author,  as  well  as  the 
Teteran  Hermann  of  Leipsic,  to  irhom  he  dedicated  his 
Charicles,  have  been  nmnbered  with  the  dead,  while  the 
irreparable  loss  thus  sustained  by  the  literary  world  was 
heightened  by  the  decease,  soon  after,  of  Orelli  at  Zurich. 

At  the  period  of  his  too  early  removal.  Professor 
Becker  was  engaged  in  collecting  the  materials  for  a 
second  improyed  and  enlarged  edition  of  Gallus :  the  task 
of  completing  which  was  consigned  to  Professor  Kein  oJ 
Eisenach,  and  the  deceased's  papers  placed  at  his  disposal. 
Besides  interweaying  in  the  work  these  posthumous  notes, 
the  new  editor  has  likewise  added  very  much  valuable 
matter  of  his  own,  correcting  errors  where  they  occurred, 
throwing  new  light  on  obscure  points  of  criticism  or  an- 
tiquarian knowledge,  and,  where  the  explanations  were 
too  brief,  giving  them  greater  development. 

He  has  further  adopted  the  plan  of  the  English  editor, 
whereby  the  Excursuses  were  thrown  together  at  the 
end,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  even  tenor  of  tho" 
narrative;  and  the  woodcuts  removed  from  the  end  to 
their  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  text.  Much  matter 
has  also  been  extracted  from  the  notes  and  embodied  in 
the  Appendix.     These  changes  have  given  a  unity,  con- 
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secutiveness,  and  completeness  to  the  work  which  must 
materially  enhance  its  literary  value.  Indeed,  eo  great 
have  been  the  alterations  and  additions,  and  there  has 
been  so  much  transposition  and  remodelling,  that  this 
English  edition  has  required  nearly  as  much  time  and 
labour  as  the  preceding  one. 

By  the  advice  of  friends  many  of  the  citations  have 
now  been  given  at  length. 

The  Excursus  on  the  Buhkrinnen  has  been  entirely 
omitted. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  first  edition  having  been 
for  some  time  exhausted,  in  order  to  lose  as  little  time 
as  possible,  the  proof-sheets  were,  by  the  kindness  of  the 
German  publisher,  forwarded  to  this  country  as  they 
issued  from  the  press.  The  editor  may  be  permitted  to 
observe,  in  conclusion,  that  he  is  glad  to  find  from  the 
extensive  circulation  of  Oallm  in  this  country  and  Ame- 
rica, as  well  as  from  the  opinions  of  the  press,  that  the 
praise  he  ventured  to  bestow  on  the  work  has  been  fully 
borne  out. 

Briohton:  May,  1849. 
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I. 


/CALLUS  Oder  Romiiche  Scenen  aus  der  Zeit  Augusta 
^  — such  is  the  German  title  of  Professor  Becker's 
work — ^was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1838,  The  novelty  of 
its  conception,  the  comparatively  fresh  ground  it  broke  in 
the  field  of  Roman  Antiquities,  and  the  exceeding  erudi- 
tion brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  at  once  arrested  the 
attention  of  German  scholars,  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
considered,  what  its  author  ventured  to  hope  it  would  be, 
*  a  desirable  repertory  of  whatever  is  most  worth  knowing 
about  the  private  life  of  the  Romans/  Soon  after  its 
publication,  a  very  lengthened  and  eulogistic  critique  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  London  newspaper ;  and  as  it  seldom 
happens  that  that  Journal  can  find  space  in  its  columns 
for  notices  of  this  description,  no  little  weight  was  attached 
to  the  circumstance,  and  a  proportionate  interest  created 
in  the  work.  Proposals  were  immediately  made  for 
publishing  it  in  an  English  dress,  and  the  book  was  adver- 
tised accordingly;  but  unforeseen  difficulties  intervened, 
arising  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  plan 
was  ultimately  abandoned. 

In  fact,  in  order  to  render  the  book  successful  in 
England,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  bo 
somehow  divested  of  its  very  German  appearance,  which, 

how  palatable  soever  it  might  be  to  the  author's  own 
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countrymen,  would  have  been  caviare  to  the  generality  of 
English  readers.  For  instance,  instead  of  following  each 
other  uninterruptedly,  the  Scenes  were  separated  by  a 
profound  gulf  of  Notes  and  Excursuses,  which,  if  plunged 
into,  was  quite  sufficient  to  drown  the  interest  of  the  tale. 
The  present  translator  was  advised  to  attempt  certain 
alterations,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the 
task  by  the  very  favourable  opinion  which  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  scholars  entertained  of  the  original, 
and  their  desire  that  it  should  be  introduced  into  this 
country.  The  notes  have  been  accordingly  transported 
from  thsir  intercalary  position,  and  set  at  the  foot  of  the 
pages  in  the  narrative  to  which  they  refer.  The  Scenes 
therefore  succeed  each  other  uninterruptedly,  so  that  the 
thread  of  the  story  is  rendered  continuoixs,  and  disen- 
tangled from  the  maze  of  learning  with  which  the  Excur- 
suses abound.  These,  in  their  turn,  have  been  thrown 
together  in  an  Appendix,  and  will  doubtless  prove  a  very 
substantial  caput  eoenm  to  those  who  shall  have  first  dis- 
cussed the  lighter  portion  of  the  repast.  In  addition  to 
these  changes,  which  it  is  hoped  will  meet  with  approba- 
tion, much  curtailment  has  been  resorted  to,  and  the  two 
volumes  of  the  original  compressed  into  one.  In  order  to 
effect  this,  the  numerous  passages  from  Koman  and  Greek 
authors  have,  in  many  instances,  been  only  referred  to, 
and  not  given  at  length ;  matters  of  minor  importance 
have  been  occasionally  omitted,  and  more  abstruse  points 
of  disquisition  not  entered  into.  Those  who  may  feel  an 
interest  in  further  inquiry,  are  referred  to  the  Professor's 
work,  in  four  volumes,  on  Koman  Antiquities,  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  Germany,  At  the  same  time,  care 
has  been  taken  not  to  leave  out  any  essential  fact. 
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The  narrative,  in  spite  of  the  author's  modest  esti- 
mate of  this  section  of  his  labours,  is  really  very  interest- 
ing, nay,  wonderfully  so,  considering  the  narrow  limits  he 
had  prescribed  for  himself,  and  his  careful  avoidance  of 
anything  not  founded  on  fact,  or  bearing  the  semblance  of 
fiction. 

The  idea  of  making  an  interesting  story  the  basis  of 
his  exposition,  and  of  thus  *  strewing  with  flowers  the 
path  of  dry  antiquity,*  is  most  judicious.  We.have  here 
a  flesh  and  blood  picture  of  the  Koman,  as  he  lived  and 
moved,  thought  and  acted,  worth  more  a  thousand  times 
than  the  dkfecia  membra,  the  dry  skeleton,  to  be  found 
in  such  books  as  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  and  others 
of  the  same  nature,  which,  however  erudite,  are  vastly 
uninviting. 

In  conclusion,  the  translator  will  be  abundantly  satis- 
fied if,  by  his  poor  instrumentality,  the  English  student 
shall  have  become  acquainted  with  a  most  instructive 
work,  and  thus  his  mind  stimulated  to  the  further  inves- 
tigation of  a  subject  fraught  with  peculiar  fascination — 
the  domestic  habits  and  manners  of  the  most  remarkable 
people  of  antiquity, 

LoNDOisr :  May,  1844. 
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rpHERE  was  onoe  a  period,  wh«i  no  portion  of  classio 
-^  lore  was  more  sealonslT  cultivated  than  tlie  studv  of 


Antiquities,  by  which  is  meant  eTerything  appertaining  to 
the  political  institotions,  worship,  and  hooses,  of  the 
andents.  Though  the  two  foimer  of  these  are  the  most 
important,  in  an  historical  point  of  Tiew,  yet  objects  of 
domestic  antiquity  excited  still  greater  attention ;  and  as 
it  was  evident  that  on  the  understanding  of  them  depended 
the  correct  interpretation  of  ancient  authors,  the  smallest 
minutise  were  deemed  worthy  of  investigation. 

The  greatest  philologists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven* 
teenth  centuries,  such  men  as  Lipsius,  Gasaubonus,  and 
Sahnasius,  took  great  delight  in  this  particular  branch  of 
archaeology.  The  last-mentioned  scholar  has,  in  his  JSjctr-^ 
dtt  ad  Soiinumy  in  the  notes  to  the  ScripfL  Hist. 
Augusta,  and  TertuUian,  De  Pailh,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
displayed  his  usual  acumen  and  erudition.  And  although 
more  recent  discoveries  have  often  set  him  right  in  the 
explanation  of  manners  and  customs,  still  his  must  always 
be  considered  as  a  rich  compilation  of  most  judiciously 
chosen  materials. 

It  however  soon  became  apparent  that  written  ac- 
counts were  frequently  insufficient;  and,  as  monuments 
were  gradually  brought  to  light  from  amidst  the  rubbish 
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that  hid  them,  their  importance  grew  more  and  more 
manifest.  These  witnesses  of  departed  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence, of  early  habits  and  customs,  were  canvassed 
with  increasing  animation ;  and,  in  Italy,  a  great  number 
of  works  appeared  descriptive  of  them ;  which,  however, 
often  evinced  rather  an  ostentation  of  extensive  learning 
than  real  depth  and  penetration.  The  Italians  possessed 
the  advantage  of  having  the  monuments  before  their  eyes, 
and  moreover,  the  Dutch  and  German  scholars  contented 
themselves  with  throwing  together  a  quantity  of  loose  and 
unconnected  observations,  without  bestowing  much  inves- 
tigation on  their  relevancy.  But  it  was  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  this  fault  reached  its 
height,  and  the  writings  became  exceedingly  unpalatable, 
from  the  tasteless  fashion  of  jumbling  ancient  with  modem, 
and  Christian  with  heathen  customs. 

Even  up  to  the  present  time  not  much  has  been  done 
in  explanation  of  this  particular  branch  of  archaeology, 
and  little  as  such  works  as  Pignorius  De  Servis,  Ferrarius 
De  re  Vestiaria,  Mercurialis  De  Arte  Gh/mnasttca,  Ciaco- 
nius  De  TricliniOy  Paschalius  De  Coronie,  &c.,  are  calcu- 
lated to  give  satisfaction,  they  still  continue  to  be  cited  as 
authorities.  Whilst  the  political  institutions  have  been 
subjected  to  profound  investigation,  the  private  life  of  the 
Romans  has  been  quite  neglected,  or  nearly  so ;  and  the 
hand-books,  which  could  not  well  be  entirely  silent  on 
this  head,  have  merely  presented  us  hasty  notices,  taken 
from  the  older  writers. 

The  works  of  Matemus,  Cilano,  and  Nitsch,  may 
have  been  useful  in  their  day,  but  they  are  now  quite 
obsolete.  Meierotto,  who  undertook  to  describe  the  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  the  Romans,  has  confined  himself  to 
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making  a  compilation  of  a  quantity  of  anecdotes,  culled 
from  the  old  authors,  and  deducing  some  general  charac- 
teristics from  them.  Couture  has  also  written  three  essays, 
entitled,  JDe  la  Vie  Privee  des  Rotnains  in  the  Mem,  de 
I' Acad.  d.  Inscr.  i. 

The  most  important  work  that  has  been  written,  at 
least  upon  one  part  of  Koman  life,  is  Bottiger's  Sabitia, 
as  it  is  the  result  of  actual  personal  investigation.  This 
deservedly  famed  archaeologist  succeeded  in  imparting 
an  interest  even  to  less  important  points,  and  combin- 
ing therewith  manifold  instruction,  notwithstanding  his 
tediousness,  and  the  numerous  instances  of  haste  and  lack 
of  critical  acumen.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  Mazois* 
Palace  of  Scaurus.  The  work  has  merits,  though  its 
worth  has  been  much  increased  by  translation,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  editors  did  not  produce  an  original  work 
on  the  subject,  instead  of  appending  their  notes  to  a  text 
which,  though  written  with  talent,  is  hurried  and  uncri- 
tical. D^zobry's  Home  du  Steele  d'Augmte  may  also 
prove  agreeable  reading  to  those  who  are  satisfied  with 
light  description,  void  alike  of  depth,  precision,  and  scien- 
tific value.  It  would  be  still  more  futile  to  seek  for 
instruction  in  Mirbach's  Roman  Letters.  In  the  second 
edition  of  Oreuzer's  Abriss.  der  Romischen  Antiquitaten, 
Professor  Bahr  has  given  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the 
objects  connected  with  the  metJs  and  funerals.  It  is  the 
most  complete  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared,  though, 
the  work  being  only  in  the  form  of  an  abstract,  a  more 
detailed  account  was  inadmissible. 

In  the  total  absence  of  any  work,  satisfactorily  ex- 
plaining the  more  important  points  of  the  domestic  life  of 
the  ancients,  the  author  determined  to  write  on  this 
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subject,  and  was  engaged  during  several  years  in  col- 
lecting  materials  for  the  purpose.  His  original  intention 
was  to  produce  a  systematic  hand-book  ;  but  finding  that 
this  would  lead  to  too  much  brevity  and  curtailment, 
and  exclude  entirely  several  minor  traits,  which,  although 
not  admitting  of  classification,  were  highly  necessary  to  a 
complete  portrait  of  Roman  life,  he  was  induced  to  imitate 
the  example  of  Bottiger  and  Mazois,  and  produce  a  con- 
tinuous story,  with  explanatory  notes  on  each  chapter. 
Those  topics  which  required  more  elaborate  investigation 
have  been  handled  at  length  in  Excursuses. 

The  next  question  was,  whether  a  fictitious  character, 
or  some  historical  personage,  should  be  selected  for  the 
hero.  The  latter  was  chosen,  although  objections  may  be 
raised  against  this  method;  as,  after  all,  a  mixture  of 
fiction  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  introduce  several 
details  which,  strictly  speaking,  may  perhaps  not  be  his- 
torical. Still  there  were  preponderant  advantages  in 
making  some  historical  fact  the  basis  of  the  work,  par- 
ticularly if  the  person  selected  was  such  as  to  admit  of  the 
introduction  of  various  phases  of  life,  in  the  course  of  his 
biography.  A  personage  of  this  sort  presented  itself  in 
Cornelius  Gallus,  a  man  whose  fortunate  rise  from  obscurity 
to  splendour  and  honour,  intimacy  with  Augustus,  love  of 
Lycoris,  and  poetical  talents,  render  him  not  a  little 
remarkable.  It  is  only  from  the  higher  grades  of  society 
that  we  can  obtain  the  materials  for  a  portraiture  of 
Roman  manners ;  of  the  lower  orders  but  little  is  known. 
The  Augustan  age  is  decidedly  the  happiest  time  to  select. 
Indeed,  little  is  known  of  the  domestic  habits  of  the  pre- 
vious period,  as  Varro's  work,  De  Vita  PopuH  Eomani, 
the  fragments  of  which   are  valuable  enough  to   make 
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US  deplore  its  loss,  has  unluckily  not  come  down  to  us. 
The  rest  of  the  earlier  writers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
comedians,  whose  accounts  we  must  receive  with  caution, 
throw  but  little  light  on  this  dde  of  life  in  their  times, 
inasmuch  as  domestic  relations  sunk  then  into  insigni- 
ficance, compared  with  the  momentous  transactions  of 
public  life ;  a  remark  partially  applicable  to  the  age  of 
Augustus  also.  The  succeeding  writers  are  the  first  to 
dwell  with  peculiar  complacency  on  the  yarious  objects  of 
domestic  luxury  and  comfort,  which,  now  that  their  minds 
were  dead  to  nobler  aims,  had  become  the  most  important 
ends  of  existence. 

Hence  it  is,  that  apart  from  the  numerous  antique 
monuments  which  have  been  dug  up,  and  placed  in 
museums  (e.  g.  the  Mtiseum  Borbonicum),  our  most 
valuable  authorities  on  Roman  private  Ufe  are  the  later 
poets,  as  Juvenal,  Martial,  Statins ;  then  Petronius,  Se- 
neca, Suetonius,  the  two  Plinies,  Cicero's  speeches  and 
letters,  the  elegiac  poets,  and  especially  Horace.  Next 
come  the  grammarians  and  the  digests ;  while  the  Gfreek 
authors,  as  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Plutarch,  Dio. 
Cassius,  Lucian,  Athenasus,  and  the  lexicographers,  as 
Pollux,  still  further  enlighten  us.  The  author  has  made 
it  a  rule  never  to  quote  these  last  as  authorities,  except 
when  they  expressly  refer  to  Roman  customs,  or  when 
these  correspond  with  the  Grecian.  He  has  also  confined 
himself  to  a  citation  of  the  best  authorities,  and  such  as  he 
had  actually  consulted  in  person.  Their  number  might 
have  been  considerably  increased  from  Fabricius,  Biinau's 
Catalogue^  and  other  works  of  the  kind. 

In  dividing  the  work  into  twelve  scenes,  the  author 
disclaims  all  intention  of  writing  a  romance.    This  would. 
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no  doubty  have  been  a  far  easier  task  than  the  tedious 
combination  of  a  multitude  of  isolated  facts  into  a  single 
picture;  an  operation  allowing  but  very  little  scope  to  the 
imagination.  It  was,  in  &ct,  not  unlike  putting  together 
a  picture  in  mosaic,  for  which  purpose  are  supplied  a 
certain  number  of  pieces  of  divers  colours.  What  the 
author  has  interpolated,  to  connect  the  whole  together,  is 
no  more  than  the  colourless  bits^  indispensable  to  form 
the  ground-work  of  the  picture,  and  bring  it  clearly  before 
the  eye.  His  eagerness  to  ivoid  anything  like  romance 
may  possibly  have  rather  prejudiced  the  narrative,  but, 
even  as  it  is,  more  fiction  perhaps  is  admitted  than  is 
strictly  compatible  with  the  earnestness  of  literary  in- 
quiry. 

The  character  of  Gallus  may  seem  to  have  been 
drawn  too  pure  and  noble ;  but  the  author  does  not  fear 
any  censure  on  this  score.  His  crime  has  been  here  sup- 
posed to  be  that  mentioned  by  Ovid,  linguam  nimio 
nan  tenuisse  mere ;  and  indeed  the  most  authentic  writers 
nowhere  lay  any  very  grave  offence  to  his  charge.  Possibly, 
the  reader  may  have  been  surprised  that  Gallus  has  not 
been  introduced  in  more  intellectual  company,  since  his 
position  towards  Augustus,  and  friendship  with  Virgil — 
very  probably  with  Propertius  also — would  have  jrielded  a 
fine  opportunity  for  so  doing.  But,  apart  from  the  hardi- 
hood of  an  attempt  to  describe  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  men  like  these,  nothing  would  have  been  gained  for 
our  purpose,  while  their  very  intellectual  greatness  would 
have  prevented  the  author  from  dwelling  so  much  on  the 
mere  externals  of  life.  Moreover,  it  is  bv  no  means  cer- 
tain  that  the  early  friendship  between  Virgil  and  Gallus 
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continued  to  the  dose  of  the  latter's  career,  after  he  had 
fallen  into  dis&Your  with  Augustus.  Such  persons  as  are 
here  portrayed,  abounded  in  Borne,  as  we  learn  from 
Juvenal  and  Martial. 

In  describing  Grallus  as  ecskhs,  the  author  wished  to 
institute  an  inqidry  into  those  points  of  domestic  life 
which  had  hitherto  been  little  attended  to,  or  imperfectly 
investigated.  As  far  as  the  customs,  occupations,  re- 
quirements, &c.,  of  the  fair  sex  were  concerned,  Bottiger 
has  given  very  satisfactory  information  in  his  Sabina ;  so 
that  the  introduction  of  a  matron  into  Gallus'  family 
might  have  led  to  a  repetition  of  matters  which  that 
writer  has  already  discussed.  In  that  case  the  author 
must  also  have  entirely  omitted  Lycoris  —  a  personage 
affording  an  excellent  opportunity  of  introducing  several 
topics  of  interest  relating  to  the  sex.  The  relations  of 
marriage,  so  far  as  they  form  the  basis  of  the  household,, 
could  not  be  passed  over  in  silence;  but  it  is  only  in 
this  point  of  view  that  the  Excursus  on  Marriage  must 
be  considered,  as  it  makes  no  pretensions  to  survey  the 
matter  in  its  whole  extent,  either  as  a  religious  or  civil 
institution. 

The  author  was  desirous  to  have  introduced  an  ac- 
count of  the  public  «hows,  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and 
circus,  but  they  required  such  a  lengthy  preamble,  that 
the  subject  was  omitted  entirely,  as  being  too  bulky  for 
the  plan  of  the  work. 

In  treating  of  matters  so  various,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  author  may  have  occasionally  offered  erroneous 
opinions ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  chapters  have 
been  elaborated  with  more  inclination  than  others ;  all  he 
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wishes  the  reader  to  believe  of  him  is,  that  he  has  never 
shunned  the  labour  of  earnest  personal  investigation ;  and 
he  hopes  that  a  work  has  been  composed,  which  may  serve 
as  a  desirable  repertory  of  whatever  is  most  worth  knowing 
about  the  private  life  of  the  Eomans. 
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NOCTURNAL  RETURN  HOME. 


npHE  third  watch  of  the  night  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
-*-  and  the  mighty  city  lay  buried  in  the  deepest 
silence,  unbroken,  save  by  the  occasional  tramp  of  the 
Nocturnal  Triumviri  \  as  they  passed  on  their  rounds  to 


1  The  nightly  superintendence  ol 
Borne  soon  became  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  triumviri  or  iresviri^  treviri  eapi- 
tttlea,  vho  had  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  securit}'  of  the  city,  and  especially 
to  provide  against  fires.  Liv.  xxix. 
14 :  Triumviris  eapitalihus  mandatum 
ett,  ut  viffilias  disponerent  per  urbem 
servarentquSy  ne  qui  noctumi  catm 
fierent ;  utque  ah  incendiia  cavere- 
iur,  adjntores  triumviris  quinqueviri 
vti  eii  Tiherim  tune  quique  regiofiis 
adijieiis^raessent.  Yal.  Max.  viii, 
1,  5.  Jf.  Malviui,  Cn.  Lolliusy  X. 
Sextilius,  triumviri,  qxtod  ad  ineen- 
dium  in  sacra  via  ortum  extinguen- 
dum  tardius  venerant,  a  trib.  pi.  die 
dicta  nd  populum  damnati  sunt. 
They  were  also  called  triumviri  noc- 
tumi, Liv.  ix.  46;  Val.  Max.  viii. 
1,  8.  P.  Filliue  triumvir  noeturtius 
fl  P.  Aquilio,  trib.  pi.  aecueatus — 
quia  vigilias  negligentius  eireumie- 
rat.  The  timorous  Sosias  alludes  to 
them,  Amphitryo  Flauti,  i.  1,  3 : 

Qoid  fadam  nuxic,  si  tresviri  me  in  carce- 
rem  comp(^[orint? 

because  they  arrested   those  whom 
thej  found  in  the  street  late  at  night  *, 


and  we  find  the  vigilee  discharging 
the  same  function.  Itaque  vigileSf 
qui  euatodiebant  vieinam  regionem, 
rati  ardere  Trimalohionis  domum  ef- 
fregerunt  j'anuam  eubito  et  eum  aqua 
eeeuribusque  tumultuari  suo  jure 
c<»perutu,  Cf.  Seneca,  j^ist.  64. 
When  Petrandus  speaks  of  water,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  watch  were 
provided  with  fire-buckets;  we  can 
scarcely  assume  that  engines  {sipho- 
nes)  are  alluded  to,  although  Beck- 
mann  points  out,  with  much  proba- 
bility, that  one  of  the  means  of  extin- 
guishing fire  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
was  referred  to  in  Pliny,  Ep.  x.  42, 
and  Apollodorus  in  Vett,  Mathem. 
0pp.  p.  32.  y.  also  Isidor.  xx.  6  ; 
Schneider,  JSdog,  Fhya,  i.  226,  ii. 
117;  Colum.  iii.  10;  denique  Nat. 
ii.  16.  Buckets  {hama,  Plin.  x.  42 ; 
Juv.  xiv.  305)  and  hatchets  {dolabra^ 
Big.  i.  15,  3)  were  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus for  extinguishing  fires.  Pe- 
tronii  Satira,  c.  78.  Augustus  re- 
*  modelled  this  nightly  watch,  forming 
seven  cohorts,  headed  by  a  prefect, 
called  FrafeettM  Vigilum.  fihiet. 
Aug.  30 ;  Paul.  Dig,  i.  15.     In  spite 
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see  ttat  the  tire- watchmen  were  at  their  posts,  or  per- 
haps by  the  footstep  of  one  lounging  homewards  from 
a  late  debauch ^  The  last  streak  of  the  waning  moon 
faintly  illumined  the  temples  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Quad- 
rigao,  and  shot  a  feeble  gleam  over  the  fanes  and  palaces 
of  the  Alta  Semita,  whose  roofs,  clad  with  verdant  shrubs 
and'&owers,  diffused  their  spicy  odours  through  the  warm 
night-air,  and,  while  indicating  the  abode  of  luxury  and 
joy,  gave  no  sign  of  the  dismal  proximity  of  the  Campus 
Sceleratus. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  stillness,  the  door  of  one 
of  the  handsomest  houses  creaked  upon  its  hinges;  its  ves- 
tibule* ornamented  with  masterpieces  of  Grecian  sculpture, 
its  walls  overlaid  with  costly  foreign  marble,  and  its  doors 
and  doorposts  richly  decorated    with    tortoise-shell  and 


of  these  precautions,  fires  frequently 

occurred;  and  although  the  Romans 

possessed  no  fire-insurance  offices,  yet 

such  munificent  contributions  were 

made  for  the  sufi'erers'  relief,  that 

suspicion    sometimes    arose    of    the 

owners  of  houses  having  themselTes 

set  them  on  fire.     So  says  Martial, 

iii.   62: 

Empta  domuB  f  uerat  tihl,  TongiUane,  du- 
oentis ; 
Alwtulit  hanc  nimium  casus  in  urbe 
frequens ; 
CoUatum  est  dedes ;  rogo,  non  potes  ipse 
videri 
Inoendlsse  tuam,  Tonglliane,  doznum  ? 

JuTenal  describes  the  zeal  of  those 
who,  not  content  with  rendering  pe- 
cuniary relief  to  the  sufferers,  also 
made  them  presents  of  statues,  pic- 
tures, books,  and  so  forth.  Sat.  iii. 
215: 

meliora  et  plura  reponit 
Persicus  orborum  lautissimus,  et  merito 

jam 
Suspectua,  tenquam  Ipeo  suas  inoenderit 

addes. 

On  the  method  of  extinguishing  fires, 
see  also  Ulp.   Dig.  xxxiii.   7,   12: 


Acetum  quoqtie  quod  exstinguetidi  in- 
cendii  cmtaa  paratur,  item  centoma, 
tiphonea^  perticas  quoqtie  et  aeaiaa. 

'  Probably  like  Propertius,  when 
he  had  the  pleasant  vision,  described 
in  ii.  29.  Morning  would  frequently 
surprise  the  drinkers.  Mart.  i.  29, 
Bibere  in  lucem;  vii.  10,  6,  eoertare  in 
lucem.  The  debauched  life  of  those 
who,  inverting  the  order  of  nature, 
slept  all  day  and  rioted  all  night,  is 
well  sketched  by  Seneca,  Ep.  122. 
Turpia,  qui  alto  sole  aemiaomnia  jaect, 
et  euj'tta  vigilia  medio  die  ineipit.  Et 
adhuc  multia  hoe  antducanum  eat. 
Sunt  qui  officia  lucia  noetiaque  ptr- 
vertunt,  nee  ante  diducunt  oeuha 
heatema  gravea  crapula^  quam  ap^ 
petere  non  easpit.  He  terms  them 
Antipodes,  who,  according  to  a  saying 
of  Cato,  Xeeorientem  unquam  aolem 
nee  oecidentem  viderunt.  Cf.  Colum. 
iVee/.  16. 

'  For  a  description  of  the  different 
pai'ts  of  the  house,  accompanied  by 
illustrations,  see  the  Excursus  on 
The  Roman  Sottae. 
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precious  metals,  sufficiently  proclaimed  the  wealth  of  its 
owner.  The  ostlarliuiy  rattling  the  chain  that  served  as  a 
safeguard  against  nocturnal  depredators,  opened  the  un- 
bolted door,  disclosing  as  he  did  so  the  prospect  into  the 
entrance-hall,  where  a  few  of  the  numerous  lamps  were 
still  burning  on  two  lofty  marble  candelabra, — a  proof 
that  the  inmates  had  not  yet  retired  for  the  night.  At 
the  same  time,  there  stalked  through  the  hall  a  freedman, 
whose  imperious  mien,  and  disregard  of  the  surly  porter, 
even  more  than  the  attending  vicarius,  at  once  pointed 
him  out  as  one  possessing  much  of  the  confidence  of  the 
lord  of  the  mansion.  He  strode  musingly  across  the  thres- 
hold and  vestibule  towards  the  street,  and  after  looking 
anxiously  on  all  sides,  through  the  dim  light  and  the  sha- 
dows of  the  lofty  atria,  turned  to  his  attendant  and  said, 
'  It  is  not  his  wont,  Leonidas ;  and  what  possible  reason  can 
he  hav^e  for  concealing  from  us  where  he  tarries  at  this  late 
hour  ?  He  never  used  to  go  unattended,  whether  to  the 
abode  of  Lycoris,  or  to  enjoy  the  stolen  pleasures  of  the 
Subura.  Why  then  did  he  dismiss  the  slaves  to-day,  and 
hide  from  us  so  mysteriously  the  place  of  his  destination?* 

'  Lydus  tells  me,^  answered  the  vicarius,  '  that  Gallus 
left  the  palace  in  evil  mood,  and  when  the  slave  who  was 
putting  on  his  sandals  enquired  whence  he  should  escort 
him  on  his  return,  he  bade  him  await  him  at  home,  and 
then  hastened,  clad  in  his  coloured  et/ntli'esiSy  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Via  Sacra.  Xot  long  before  his  departure, 
Pomponius  had  left  the  house ;  and  Lydus,  impelled  partly 
by  curiosity,  and  partly  by  anxiety  at  the  unusual  excite- 
ment of  his  master,  followed  at  a  distance,  and  saw  the 
two  meet  near  the  Temple  of  Freedom,  after  which  they 
disappeared  in  the  Via  a  Cyprio.' 

'  Pomponius  I '  returned  the  freedman,  '  the  friend  and 
confidant  of  Largus !  No  company  he  for  an  open  and 
frank  disposition,  and  still  less  at  a  jolly  carousal,  where 
the  tongue  is  unfettered  by  copious  goblets  of  pure  Setinian 
wine,  and  of  which  the  Sicilian  proverb  too  often  holds 

H  2 
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good  the  next  morning,  "  Cursed  be  he  who  remembers  at 
the  banquet*."  I  don't  know,  Leonidas,'  continued  he,  after 
a  moment's  reflection,  '  what  dismal  foreboding  it  is  that 
has  for  some  time  been  pursuing  me.  The  gods  are,  I 
fear,  wroth  with  our  house;  they  hate  ix)o  sudden  pro- 
sperity, we  are  told.  There  was  too,  methinks,  more  tran- 
quillity in  the  small  lodging*  near  the  Tiber  than  in  this 
magnificent  palace :  more  fidelity,  when  the  whole  house- 
hold consisted  of  few  besides  ourselves,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  this  extensive  mansion,  filled  with  many  decuricB  of 
dearly-purchased  slaves,  whom  their  lord  hardly  knows  by 
sight,  ministers  of  his  splendour,  but  not  of  his  comfort. 
Above  all,  there  was  more  cordiality  among  those  who  used 
to  climb  the  steep  stairs,  to  partake  of  his  simple  fare,  than 
in  the  whole  troop  of  visitors  who  daily  throng,  the  vesti- 
bule and  atrium  to  pay  the  customary  morning  greeting.' 


^  ^lifTiu  fivafiova  (TVftTrorav.  Pluf . 
Sympoa.  i.  1.  The  sense  in  which 
Martial,  i.  28,  applies  this  proverb  to 
Procillus,  is  certainly  the  only  correct 
one.     Lucian,  Stjmp.  iii.  p.  420. 

*  The  Roman  of  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction occupied,  with  his  family, 
the  whole  of  his  extensive  mansion ; 
the  less  affluent  rented,  in  proportion 
to  their  requirements  and  means, 
either  an  entire  house,  or  a  section  of 
some  larger  insufa,  the  name  by 
which  all  hired  houses  went — and  the 
poorer  classes  took  a  small  caenaeu- 
lum  in  an  upper  story,  though  at  a 
somewhat  extravagant  price,  pensio 
cella.  Mart.  iii.  30,  3.  The  poet 
himself  occupied  a  ccenaeuium  of  this 
description  in  the  third  story,  L  118, 
7,  Scaiis  habito  tribus,  sed  altis;  and 
he  says  of  the  miserly  Sanctra,  who 
used  to  take  half  his  eoena  home 
v7+.h  hjm,  Yii.  20,  20,  Eac  per  du- 
centos  Oomum  tuht  scalaa.  As  in  an 
insula  of  this  description  the  lodgers  : 
might  be  very  different  persons,  the  i 


stairs  to  their  private  apartments 
often  led  upwards  from  the  street  out- 
side ;  an  arrangement  also  to  be  found 
in  the  private  houses.  The  tenaculum 
assigned  to  Hl^pala,  for  her  security 
after  she  had  discovered  the  mon- 
strosities of  the  Bacchanalia,  was  of 
this  description.  Liv.  xxxix. :  Consul 
rogat  socruniy  ut  aliqwnn  partem 
odium  vacuam  faceret^  quo  Hispala 
immiffraret.  Coenaculum  super  <edcs 
datum  estf  scaiis  ferentibus  in  publi- 
cum obseratisy  aditu  in  <edes  vei'so. 
AVe  learn  from  Cicero,  p7'o  Coslio,  e. 
7,  that  lodgings  could  be  let  even  as 
high  as  30,000  sesterces.  Coelius, 
however,  only  went  to  the  expense  of 
10,000,  i.  e.  JeSO. 

The  Kalends  of  July  were  the 
usual,  though  perhaps  not  the  only, 
period  for  changing  lodgings.  Mart. 
xii.  32,  humorooBly  describes  the 
moving  of  a  familia  sordida  amount- 
ing to  four  persons,  who  managed  to 
transfer  all  their  goods  and  chattels 
at  one  journey.  See  the  Excursus  on 
The  Roman  House 
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*  Alas !  thou  art  right,  Chresimus/  replied  the  slave ; 
*  this  is  no  longer  a  place  for  comfort,  and  the  gods  have 
already  given  us  more  than  one  warning  sign.  It  was  not 
without  an  object  that  the  bust  of  the  great  Cornelius  fell 
down,  and  destroyed  the  new  pavement  inlaid  with  the 
image  of  Isis.  Moreover,  the  beech  at  the  villa,  on  the  bark 
of  which  Lycoris  carved  the  name^  of  our  master,  has  not 
put  out  leaves  this  spring ;  thrice  too  have  I  heard  in  the 
stillness  of  night  the  ominous  hooting  of  the  owl.' 

Conversing  thus,  they  had  again  reached  the  vestibule, 
without  perceiving  a  man  who  approached  with  somewhat 
uncertain  gait,  from  the  Temple  of  Flora.  Over  his  under- 
garment he  wore  a  festive  robe  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
such  as  those  in  which  Boman  elegants  of  the  day  used  to 
appear  at  state-banquets.  His  sandals  were  fastened  with 
thongs  of  the  same  dye ;  while  a  chaplet  of  young  myrtle 
and  Milesian  roses  hung  negligently  down  on  the  left  brow, 
and  appeared  to  be  gliding  from  his  perfimied  locks  ^;  in 
short,  everything  indicated  that  he  was  returning  from 
some  joyous  carousal,  where  the  amphorcB  had  not  been 
spared. 

Not  till  he  had  gained  the  vestibule  did  Chresimus 
become  aware  of  his  approach.  *  There  he  is  at  last,' 
exclaimed  the  faithful  freedman,  with  a  lightened  heart. 
'  All  hail !  my  lord.  Anxiety  for  you  brought  us  out  of 
doors;  we  are  unused  to  find  you  abroad  at  so  late  an 
hour.' 

'  I  was  with  true  friends,'  answered  the  master,  '  and 
the  hours  vanish  gaily  and  swiftly  over  the  wine-cup,  in 
familiar  converse:  Pomponius,  too,  was  my  companion 
nearly  all  the  way  home.'  At  this  closing  remark  the 
visage  of  the  freedman  again  became  clouded;  he  went 


«  Propcrt.  i.  18,  21. 

Ah,  quoties  teneraa  rescHiant  mea  vorba 
sub  umbras, 
Scribitar  et  vestria  Cynthia  corticibus. 

'  Ovid,  Atmr,  i.  6,  37. 


Ergo  amor  et  modicum  circa  mea  tem- 
pera vinum 
Mecum  est  et  madidlB  lapsa  corona  comis. 

Mart.  xi.  8,  10;  divitibui  lapsa  co- 
rona comit ;  cf .  iii.  65,  8. 
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silently  towards  the  door,  and  having  opened  it,  he  and 
Leonidas  followed  their  lord  into  the  house.  While  the  osti- 
arius  was  engaged  in  bolting  the  door,  Chresimus  proceeded 
to  light  a  wax-candle  at  one  of  the  lamps,  and  led  the  way, 
through  saloons  and  colonnades,  to  the  sleeping  apartment 
of  his  lord.  Having  arrived  in  the  ante-room,  the  slave  of 
the  toilet,  who  was  in  waiting,  received  the  synthesis  and 
sandals,  whilst  the  cubicularius  threw  open  the  door  and 
drew  back  the  many-coloured  tapestry  of  Alexandria  which 
served  as  a  curtain.  Then,  after  having  again  smoothed 
the  purple  coverlet  that  nearly  concealed  the  ivory  bed- 
stead, and  remained  till  his  master  had  reposed  his  head  on 
the  variegated  feather  tapestry  covering  the  pillow  stuffed 
with  the  softest  wool,  he  quitted  the  apartment. 

He  who  returned  home  thus  late  and  lonely,  without 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  slaves,  was  Cornelius  Gallus®, 


*  The  scanty  accounts  we  possess 
respecting  the  personal  history  of 
Gallus,  are  to  be  found  in  Dio  Cas- 
sius,  Strabo,  Suetonius,  Virgil,  Pro- 
pertius,  and  Ovid.  The  few  fragments 
of  his  poems,  even  if  authentic,  afford 
us  no  further  information.  Gallus  was 
of  obscure,  at  least  poor,  ancestors, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  his  obtain- 
ing the  favour  of  Octavianus,  and 
being  included  in  the  select  circle 
of  his  friends.  In  the  war  against 
Antony  he  was  general  of  a  division 
of  the  army,  and  Dio  Cassius,  li.  9, 
commemorates  his  skilful  conquest 
and  defence  of  the  port  of  Poraeto- 
nium.  After  the  subjugation  of 
Egypt,  Octavianus  appointed  him 
Prefect  of  that  country.  Dio  Cass.  c. 
17.  *Ec  ck  TovTov  rijv  Sk  Acywirrov 
vTroTikrj  eTTOtTjdC,  Kai  rw  rdXX<^  r<^ 
KopvriXitp  tTTETpt^t.  Trpo^re  ydp  r6 
'TToXvavCpov  Kat  rutv  iroXeuv  Kai  rrJQ 
X^P^^  'CO*  ^poc  TO  pifhov  TO  Tt 
Kovtpov  rwv  rpowbtv  avruVj  rffv  ti 
fTiro'/ronTriiav  Kai  Tct  xpnt^o^f'^oi'Cfi'i  | 


^ovXfvTy  ovx  8?r«c  kyxapt(rai  avrrjv 
iToXfiriaiv,  K.  r.  X.  We  have  no 
further  account  of  him  till  on  the 
occasion  of  his  anfortunate  end.  Dio 
Cass.  liiL  23.  6  Sk  Sri  TdXXog  Kopvij- 
Xioc  Kai  iKvppi<rev  virb  r^f  Tiftrjf;. 
noXXd  fihv  yap  Kai  fiaraia  iq  t'ov 
Avy ovoTov  AntXyptif  jroXXd  dk  Kai 
iirairia  TrnpkirparTt.  Kai  ydp  Kai 
tUovac  ^avTov  Iv  <>Xy,  wg  it  ctv,  ry 
AlyvTTTtfi  itrrtiatf  Kai  rd  ipya  ^9a 
insTroitjKH  Ic  Tdg  irvpafiidag  jai- 
ypa\p€.  It  was  probably  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  rebellious  cities  of 
Heroopolis  and  Thebes,  which  caused 
his  downfall.  Strabo  thus  speaks  of 
his  end  :  FaXXoc  f(cv  yt  Kopvi^Xiog^ 
6  Trpwroc  KaratrraOtig  eirapxo£  Ttjg 
Xf*»ptig  virb  Kaitrapog  rqv  Tt  ^Hpututv 
iroXiv  aTTOffrdiTav infXOojv  di*  iXiywv 
«IX£,  ardffiv  re  ytvtjOilaav  ivryOi/- 
l^atSi  Sid  Tovg  ^opovg  iv  (Spa^^eZ  irar- 
eXvfftv,  At  all  eventa  Valerius  Lar- 
gus,  formerly  the  confidential  friend 
of  Gallus,  made  these  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances the  ground  of  an  accusa- 
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a  man  received  and  envied  in  the  higher  circles  of  the 
Roman  world  as  the  friend  and  favourite  of  Augustus,  but 
secretly  hated  by  them ;  for  though  not  ashamed  of  slavishly 
cringing  to  the  mighty  despot,  they  looked  haughtily  on 
the  exalted  plebeian.  He  was,  however,  among  the  friends 
of  the  soberer  as  well  as  brighter  Muses,  universally  prized 
as  a  man  of  much  learning,  and  celebrated  as  a  graceful 


tion  against  him,  and  in  consequence 
Augustus  forbad  Gallus  visiting  his 
bouse,  or  remaining  in  his  proTioces. 
(Suet.  Auff.  47,  Claud,  23.)  Imme- 
diately  after  his  disgrace,  numerous 
other  accusers  appeared,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  him  exiled  and  his 
property  confiscated.  Gallus  could 
not  endure  his  fall,  and  killed  him- 
self with  his  sword.  This  account 
agrees  with  that  of  Suet.  Aug.  66. 
Xeque  mim  temere  ex  omni  numero 
in  amieitia  ejus  afflicti  reperietitur, 
prater  Salvidienum  Rufum^  quern  ad 
eofuulatum  usque,  et  Cornelium  Gal- 
ium, quern  ad  prafeeturam  JEgypii, 
ex  infima  utrumque  fortuna  prO" 
vexerat.  Quorum  alterum  res  novas 
molienteui  damnandum  aenatui  ira- 
didit,  alteri  ob  ingratum  et  tnalevo- 
lum  anitnum  domum  et  provineiis 
suis  inUrdixit.  Sed  Gallo  quoque 
et  aeeusatorum  denuneiationibus  et 
eenatus-eonaidtis  ad  nccem  eompulso 
laudavU  quidem  pietatem  tantopere 
pro  8€  indignantium :  eaterum  et 
illaerimavit  et  vieem  suam  eonquestus 
est,  quod  sibi  soli  no»  lieeret  amieis, 
qwttenus  vellet,  irasei. 

That  his  highly  treasonable  speeches 
against  Augustus  were  the  principal 
cause  of  his  condemnation  is  proved 
by  Ovid,  Trist.  ii.  445 : 

Nee  fait  opprobrlo  celebrftsse  Lyoorlda 
Gallo, 
Sedlinguam  nimio  non  ienuiase  mere ; 

and  Amor,  iii.  9,  63  : 

Ta  quoque,  si  falsam  est  temeratl  crimen 
amici. 


Sanguinis  atque  anixnse,  prodige  Galle, 

tUSBu 

Ammian.  Marc.  xvii.  4,  brings  a  more 
severe  charge  against  him:  Zonge 
autem  postea  Com,  Gallus,  Oeta- 
viano  res  tenente  Bomanas,  ^gypti 
procurator,  exhausit  etvitatem  (The- 
bas)  plurimis  wtereeptis,  reversusque 
cum  furtorum  aeeusaretur  et  popu- 
late provineia,  strieto  incubuit  ferrc. 
But  it  is  mentioned  neither  by  Sue- 
tonius, Dio  Cassius,  nor  Ovid,  as  the 
cause  of  his  disgrace ;  and  that  GaUus 
ten  years  before,  at  least,  was  neither 
a  violent  nor  a  dishonest  man,  the 
friendship  of  Virgil,  who  inscribed 
his  tenth  Eclogue  to  him,  testifies : 

Pauca  meo  Gallo,  sed  qu8»  legat  ipsa  liy- 

coris, 
Carxnina  sunt  dicenda:  neget  quis  car* 

znina  Gallo? 

The  contempt  too  with  which  Largus 
was  treated,  and  the  regret  of  Au- 
gustus, show  that  he  had  not  deserved 
such  a  fate.  Donat  relates,  Vit, 
Virg.  X.  39,  Verufn  usque  adeo  kunc 
Galium  Virgilius  amarat,  ut  quartus 
Georgieorum  a  medio  usque  ad  Jinetn 
ejus  laudem  contineret.  Quern  postea, 
jubente  Augusta,  in  Aristmi  fabulam 
eommutavit.  But  this  proves  less 
the  guilt  of  Gallus,  than  that  the 
recollection  of  his  end  was  painful  to 
Augustus.  His  passion  for  Lycoris 
arose  about  nine  or  ten  years  before 
his  death,  and  the  circumstance  of 
his  renewing  the  connection  with  her, 
after  her  infidelity,  is,  like  other  in- 
cidents, imaginary. 
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and  elegant  poet;  while  in  the  more  select  convivial  circle 
he  was  beloved  as  a  cheerful  companion,  who  always  said 
the  best  of  good  things,  and  whose  presence  gave  to  the 
banquet  more  animation  than  dancers  and  choraul(B,  Not- 
withstanding the  renowned  name  he  had  taken,  he  had 
in  reality  no  claim  to  the  glorious  family  reminiscences 
which  it  suggested.  The  trophies  indicative  of  former 
triumphs  which  decked  the  door  and  door-posts'^  of  his 
mansion,  were  the  unalienable  adjuncts  of  the  house  itself; 
earnest  mementos  of  a  glorious  past,  and  serving  as  an 
admonition  to  each  occupier,  what  his  aim  must  be,  would 
he  avoid  the  humiliating  feeling  of  living  undistinguished 
in  the  habitation  of  renown.  His  grandfather  had  arrived 
a  stranger  in  Rome,  a  little  before  the  reign  of  terror, 
Vhen  Caius  Marius  and  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  profited  by 
the  absence  of  the  most  powerful  man  of  the  time,  to  effect 
a  reaction,  the  ephemeral  success  of  which  only  served  to 
prepare  more  securely  the  way  to  fame  for  the  ambitious 
Sylla.  It  was  through  Cinna  himself  that  Gallus  obtained 
the  right  of  a  citizen,  and  in  conformity  with  the  custom 
of  the  period  he  adopted  the  Cornelian  name,  along  with 
the  surname ^^  which  denoted  his  extraction.  But  the 
horrors  of  Sylla's  proscriptions  drove  him  from  Rome,  and 
he  returned  to  Gaul,  where  he  had  since  been  residing  in 


»  The  Triiimphator  was  permitted 
to  suspend  the  spolia  at  his  door. 
Lit.  X.  7,  ixxviii.  43.  These  marks 
of  valour  achieved,  remained  as  the 
unalienable  property  of  the  house 
which  they  had  first  rendered  illus- 
trious, and  could  not,  even  in  case  of 
sale,  be  taken  down.  Plin.  xxxv.  2 ; 
Ali(B  fori$  et  circa  limina  animorum 
ingentium  imagine*  erant,  afixis  hot- 
tium  spoliis,  qua  nee  emtori  rejlgere 
liceret;  triumphabantque  etiam  do- 
minit  mutatis  ipta  domus^  et  erat 


intrare  in  alienum  triumphum,     Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  28. 

*°  The  custom  by  which  the 
stranger  assumed  the  name  of  him 
through  whom  he  obtained  the  right 
of  a  citizen,  is  generally  known. 
Cic.  ad  Fam,  xiii.  86.  Cum  Demi' 
trio  Mega  mihi  vetustum  hospitium 
est;  familiaritas  autem  tanta^  quanta 
cum  Siculo  nuUo,  Ei  (Cornelius) 
DolabeUa  rogatu  meo  eivitatem  a 
Casare    impetravit^  qua   in    re    ego 


hesc  stimulatio  ingens,  exprobantibus  .  interfui,     Itaqm  nunc  P.    Cornelius 
*4etis,    quotidie    imbellem    dominum  '  voeatur. 
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ignoble  obscurity  at  Foruiu  Julii.  There  Gall  us  passed 
the  first  years  of  his  childhood,  under  the  careful  auspices 
of  his  father,  who  saw  in  the  happy  disposition  and  lofty 
spirit  of  his  boy  the  harbingers  of  no  ordinary  future. 
Therefore,  although  he  could  not  be  accounted  wealthy,  he 
determined  to  make  every  sacrifice  in  order  to  give  his 
son  such  an  education  as  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
sons  of  senators  and  knights. 

When  the  boy  had  been  instructed  in  the  first  elements 
of  knowledge  by  an  accomplished  Greek  tutor,  his  father 
set  out  with  Gallus  for  Rome,  and  after  carefully  search- 
ing for  a  suitable  person,  placed  him  imder  the  tuition  of  a 
grammarian  of  great  repute.  Gallus  subsequently  attended 
the  school  of  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  and  also  took  les- 
sons in  Latin  elocution,  which  had  lately  become  some- 
what fashionable ;  nor  was  he  allowed  to  intermit  those 
studies  even  after  he  had  passed  the  threshold  of  boyhood 
and  put  on  the  toga,  the  symbol  of  riper  years.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  was  sent  to  Athens,  even  at  this  period 
the  nurse  of  all  the  profound  and  elegant  sciences,  in  order 
to  give  a  finish  to  his  education,  and  to  combine  in  him 
Attic  elegance  with  Roman  solidity. 

Gallus  was  still  at  Athens,  when  the  faithful  Chresimus 
brought  him  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  father,  who  after 
accomplishing  his  grand  object,  the  education  of  his  son, 
had  returned  to  Forum  Julii.  He  wept  tears  of  love  and 
gratitude  with  the  true-hearted  Chresimus,  and  left  Athens 
to  take  possession  of  the  small  patrimony  bequeathed  him 
by  his  father,  and  which  he  found  much  more  insignificant 
than  he  had  supposed.  There  was  just  enough  for  him  to 
live  on  with  tolerable  comfort  in  a  provincial  town,  but  it 
would  only  keep  him  like  a  beggar  in  Rome ;  nevertheless 
he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  focus  of  the  world, 
and  a  year  later  returned  to  Rome,  a  powerful,  resolute, 
and  highly-educated  man. 

There  the  terrific  scenes  of  the  second  triumvirate 
were  not  long  over,  and  the  republicans,  driven  from  Italy 
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were  preparing  beyond  the  sea  for  the  final  struggle. 
There  were  only  two  parties  to  choose  from,  and  Gallus 
did  not  long  hesitate  which  to  espouse.  It  was  not  any 
particular  inclination  to  the  ambiguous  Octavianus,  still 
less  to  either  of  the  other  potentates,  that  determined  him 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  cause  of  the  triumvirate.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  time  had  arrived,  when  the  crumbling 
edifice  of  the  republic  must  be  annihilated,  and  the  am- 
bition of  a  selfish  aristocracy  kept  down  by  the  mighty 
energies  of  one  supreme  ruler.  Perhaps,  too,  he  was 
actuated  by  the  hope  that  his  merits  were  more  likely  to 
be  appreciated,  and  meet  with  proper  acknowledgment 
from  one  raised  above  the  petty  consideration  of  rivalry, 
than  from  the  haughty  patricians,  who  were  accustomed  to 
look  down  upon  merit  striving  to  emerge  from  obscurity. 

He  first  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  Sextus 
Pompeius,  under  the  command  of  Salvidienus.  His  gal- 
lantry and  fortitude  at  the  unlucky  sea-fight,  which  took 
place  not  far  from  the  destructive  rocks  of  Scylla,  did  not 
fail  to  attract  the  eye  of  Octavianus,  whom  he  soon  after 
followed  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Philippi.  There,  too, 
his  warlike  deeds  were  adorned  with  fresh  laurels,  and  in 
returning  with  the  victor  back  to  Italy,  his  social  qualities 
soon  made  him  the  agreeable  companion,  and  before  long, 
the  intimate  friend,  of  Octavianus, — ^a  friendship  which  he 
had  tact  enough  to  keep  up.  The  proper  hours  of  re- 
laxation he  spent  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Virgil,  the 
younger  Propertius,  and  other  congenially-minded  friends 
of  the  Muses;  but  he  by  no  means  neglected  the  more 
grave  occupations  to  which  his  distinguished  oratorical 
powers  called  him. 

The  war  against  Antony  and  Cleopatra  summoned  him 
again  into  the  field,  and  now  commenced  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  his  life.  The  able  manner  in  which  he  took  and 
held  the  important  seaport,  Paraetonium,  the  destruction 
of  the  hostile  fleet,  and  many  other  spirited  exploits,  raised 
him  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  Octavianus,  that  when 
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Antony  and  Cleopatra  atoned  for  their  long  intoxication  of 
pleasure  and  folly  by  voluntary  death,  and  Egypt  was 
enrolled  among  the  number  of  Roman  provinces,  he,  being 
in  the  undivided  possession  of  the  supreme  authority, 
made  Gallus  governor  of  the  new  province,  under  the  title 
of  Prefect.  The  command  of  so  rich  a  province  could, 
Octavianus  doubtless  thought,  with  more  safety  be  en- 
trusted to  him  than  to  a  senator. 

Was  it  wonderful,  then,  that  when  Gallus  found  him- 
self suddenly  placed  at  so  great  an  elevation,  his  sanguine 
and  fiery  disposition  carried  him  occasionally  beyond  the 
boimds  of  moderation,  and  that, — after  severely  chastising 
the  rebellious  cities,  especially  the  wondrous  Thebes, — he 
caused  statues  of  himself  to  be  erected,  and  the  record  of 
his  deeds  to  be  engraved  on  the  pyramids  ?  Was  there 
anything  unusual  in  his  carrying  off  the  treasures  and 
valuables  of  the  subjugated  cities,  as  a  fit  recompense  for 
his  exertions  ? 

Octavianus,  who  had  now  assumed  the  more  noble 
name  of  Augustus,  heard  the  report  of  these  acts  with 
a  concern,  which  the  enemies,  whom  the  good  fortune  of 
Gallus  had  raised  up  against  him,  did  not  fail  to  foment. 
So  without  being  actually  angered  with  his  former  friend, 
he  recalled  him  to  Rome,  and  nominated  Petronius,  a  man 
by  no  means  well  disposed  towards  hiin,  as  his  successor. 

Gallus  was  not  pleased  with  his  recall,  although  it  had 
been  made  in  such  a  manner,  as  in  a  great  measure  to 
efface  its  unpleasantness.  The  riches  which  had  followed 
him  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  enabled  him  to  live  with  a 
magnificence  hitherto  quite  unknown  to  him,  and  in  the 
superabundance  of  such  enjoyments  as  served  to  heighten 
the  pleasures  of  life.  Still  accounted  the  favourite  of  Au- 
gustus, and  always  admitted  as  a  welcome  guest  to  the 
select  circle  that  had  access  to  the  table  of  this  mighty 
sovereign,  he  now  saw  people,  who,  ten  years  before, 
would  scarcely  have  deigned  to  acknowledge  his  saluta- 
tion, vying  with  each  other  to  gain  his  friendship. 
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Although  Gallus  was  advancing  to  that  period  of  life 
when  the  Eoman  was  considered  no  longer  a  youth,  he 
had  not  yet  prevailed  upon  himself  to  throw  constraint 
on  the  freedom  of  his  existence,  by  entering  the  bonds 
of  matrimony.  Indeed  the  stricter  forms  of  marriage 
began  generally  to  be  less  liked;  and  no  law  inflicting 
a  penalty  on  celibacy  had  at  that  time  been  passed. 
At  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  the  narrowness  of  his 
circumstances  had  led  him  to  look  with  shvness  on  mar- 
riage,  in  consequence  of  the  expenses  attendant  on  such 
an  increased  establishment  as  the  grand  notions  of  the 
Bioman  ladies  would  have  rendered  imavoidable.  He  also 
even  more  dreaded  the  state  of  dependence  into  which  he 
would  have  been  thrown,  if  he  had  married  a  person  of 
fortune;  and  being  at  the  same  time  averse  to  concu- 
binage, had  preferred  contracting  an  intimacy  of  a  less 
durable  nature  with  certain  accomplished  Hetairai,  who 
were  capable  not  only  of  admitting,  but  also  of  returning 
his  passion. 

Thus,  after  his  return,  he  continued  to  pursue  an  un- 
fettered course  of  life,  regidated  by  his  own  inclinations 
alone ;  a  life  which  others  much  envied,  and  which  would 
have  been  a  happy  one,  had  it  not  been  for  his  impetuous 
and  passionately  excitable  temperament,  and  unsparing 
freedom  of  speech,  especially  in  his  cups.  These  causes 
were  beginning  to  throw  a  cloud  over  his  future  prospects  ; 
for,  although  raised  by  Augustus  from  the  depths  of 
poverty  to  honour  and  wealth,  he  had  nevertheless  too 
much  straightforwardness  not  to  express  frequently  his  loud 
disapprobation  of  many  arbitrary  proceedings  and  secret 
cruelties,  perpetrated  by  his  benefactor.  Clandestine  envy, 
which  was  busy  about  him,  had  dexterously  profited  by 
these  speeches,  and  there  was  even  talk  of  a  complaint 
secretly  lodged  against  him  by  his  former  friend  and 
confidant,  Largus,  on  the  score  of  misgovernment  in 
Egypt.  At  all  events,  Gallus  coidd  not  conceal  from 
himself,  that  for  some  time  past  a  coolness  bad  pervaded 
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Augustus'  manner  towards  him,  and  that  his  former  inti- 
mate familiarity  had  been  succeeded  by  a  tone  of  haughty 
and  suspicious  reserve. 

But  although  his  present  position  would  have  enabled 
Gallus  to  regard  this  alteration  with  indifference,  still  his 
estimation  among  the  higher  circles  of  Rome  depended 
too  much  on  the  favour  of  Augustus  for  him  to  neglect 
using  all  his  endeavours  to  remain,  at  any  rate  in  outward 
appearance,  in  possession  of  the  emperor's  good  graces.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  he  had  this  evening  been  supping 
at  the  imperial  board,  without  invitation,  as  he  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  do  ;  but  he  had  found  Augustus  in  a 
worse  humour  than  ever,  and  among  the  company  his  bitter 
enemy,  Largus.  Some  caustic  remarks  touching  the  fate 
of  Thebes,  drew  forth  from  the  irritable  Gallus  an  acrimo- 
nious retort,  which  Augustus  replied  to  with  still  greater 
severitv.  As  soon  therefore  as  the  latter  had  withdrawn", 
according  to  his  custom,  Gallus  also  departed,  to  spend 
the  evening  more  agreeably  in  the  company  of  Pomponius 
and  other  friends. 


"  Saet.  Aug.  74.  Convivia  non- 
nungttam  et  seriut  inihat  et  maturim 
reiinquebat,  eitm   eonviva  et  eanare 


iuciperent,   priusqiiam    ilk    discum- 
beret,  et  permanerent  digresso  eo. 


SCENE  THE  SECOND, 


THE    MORNING. 


THE  city  hills  were  as  yet  unillumined  by  the  beams  of 
the  morning  sim,  and  the  uncertain  twilight,  which  the 
saffron  streaks  in  the  east  spread  as  harbingers  of  the 
coming  day,  was  diffused  but  sparingly  through  the  windows 
and  courts  into  the  apartments  of  the  mansion.  Gallus  still 
lay  buried  in  heavy  sleep  in  his  quiet  chamber,  the  care- 
fully chosen  position  of  which  both  protected  him  against 
all  disturbing  noises,  and  prevented  the  early  salute  of  the 
morning  light  from  too  soon  breaking  his  repose^.  But 
around  all  was  life  and  activitv.  From  the  cells  and  cham- 
bers  below,  and  the  apartments  on  the  upper  floor,  there 
poured  a  swarming  multitude  of  slaves,  who  presently 
pervaded  every  corner  of  the  house,  hurrying  to  and 
Iro,  and  cleaning  and  arranging  with  such  busj'-  alacrity, 
that  one  imacquainted  with  these  customary  movements, 
would  have  supposed  that  some  grand  festivity  was  at 
hand.  A  whole  decuria  of  house-slaves,  armed  with  be- 
soms and  sponges,  under  the  superintendence  of  th3 
atriensis,  began  to  clean  the  entrance  rooms.  Some  in- 
spected the  vestibulum,  to  see  whether  any  bold  spider 
had  spun  its  net  during  the  night  on  the  capital  of  the 
pillars,  or  groups  of  statuary;  and  rubbed  the  gold  and 
tortoise-shell  ornaments  of  the  folding-doors  and  posts  at 


'  One  thing  that  the  Komans 
especially  kept  in  view  in  planning 
their  sleeping-apartments,  was  that 
their  situation  should  be  removed 
from  all  noise.  Pliny,  JEp.  ii.  17, 
boasts  of  these  qualities  being  pog. 
sessed  by  a  bed-chamber  at  his  villa. 
Junetum  est  eubieulum  noctis  et 
iomni,     N<m  illud  voces  senmhrum^ 


non  maris  murmir^  non  tempestatum 
motus,  non  fulgurftm  lumetif  ac  ne 
diem  guidem  sentit,  nisi  feuestris 
apertis.  Tarn  alti  abditique  secrett 
ilia  ratio,  quod  interjacens  andron 
parietem  cubieuli  kortiqtte  distinguit, 
atque  ita  oinnem  sonum  media  inani" 
tate  eofisumit. 
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the  entranoe^  and  cleaned  the  dust  of  the  previous  day 
from  the  marble  pavement.  Others  again  were  busy 
in  the  atrium  and  its  adjacent  halls,  carefully  traversing 
the  mosaic  floor,  and  the  paintings  on  the  walls,  with 
soft  Lycian  sponges,  lest  any  dust  might  have  settled  on 
the  wax- varnish  with  which  they  were  covered*.  They  also 
looked  closely  whether  any  spot  appeared  blackened  by  the 
smoke  of  the  lamps;  and  then  decked  with  fresh  garlands^ 
the  busts  and  shields  which  supplied  the  place  of  the  ima- 
gines inajorufn\  or  waxen  masks  of  departed  ancestors. 


*  Many  of  the  colours  tued  by 
fhe  ancients  for  wall-painting,  as,  for 
instance,  the  miniwn,  could  not  stand 
the  effects  of  the  %ht  and  atmo- 
sphere, and,  to  make  them  durable,  a 
Tarnish  of  Punic  wax,  mixed  with  a 
Utile  oil,  was  laid  on  the  wall,  when 
dry,  with  a  paint-brush  of  bristles. 
See  Vitruv.  vii.  9,  and  Plin.  xxxiii. 
7,40. 

>  Although  the  atemmata^  which 
constituted  the  ancestral  tree,  coald 
find  no  application  here,  still  it  was 
not  unusual  to  crown  with  chapl^ts, 
even  the  portraits  of  strangers.  Mart. 
X,  32: 

H»c  mihi  que  coliturTlolis  pictura  rosis- 
que, 
Qaoe  referat  Tultua,  Cflsditiane,  rogas  ? 

*  The  beautiful  castom  of  olden 
time  of  placing  the  imagities  majo- 
rum  in  the  atria  or  their  ala^  must 
hare  lost  more  and  more  in  signifi- 
eancy,  and  even  grown  obsolete,  after 
so  many  who  had  neither  tncywes,  in 
that  sense,  nor  any  title  whatever  to 
such  disitinction — some  of  them  being 
persona  of  the  lowest  class,  and  others 
even  slaves — became  very  wealthy, 
assumed  high-sounding  names,  and 
lived  in  magniCcent  edifices.  And 
again,  many  who  wore  entitled  to 
tmoffinei,  found  them,  perhaps,  too 


insignificant  in  appearance  to  consort 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  rest  of 
their  dwelling.  These  imagines  were 
waxen  masks,  formed  after  the  life, 
cera^  which  those  only  had  the  nght 
of  setting  up,  who  had  borne  a  curule 
office,  viz.  from  that  of  adile  upwards. 
Polyb.  vi.  53.  On  the  manner  of 
arranging  them,  Vitruv.  says,  vi.  o, 
Imaffineg  item  alie  cum  suis  orna- 
fneutia  ad  latitudinem  alarum  sint 
eonstittUa,  The  ornanienta  are  clear- 
ly designated  by  Seneca,  De  Bcnef. 
>iii.  28,  Qui  imagines  ia  airio  expo- 
nunt  it  nomina  familia  sine  longo 
ordine  ae  multis  stemmatum  ilUgata 
Jlexurit  in  parte  prima  adium  collo- 
cant,  noti  magit  quam  Jiobiles  sunt. 
Still  mure  so  by  Plin.  xxxv.  2,  2,  Ex- 
preui  eera  vultus  singulis  dispone- 
bantur  armariis. — Stemmata  vero  li' 
neis  diseurrebant  ad  imagines  pictas. 
Polyb.  vi.  53  :  ^vXiva  vatdia  vipiri- 
OivTiQ :  and,  Tavrag  Sif  tcLq  iUovaQ 
Iv  raig  drjfiortXktn  Qvtriaig  dvoiyov' 
rtg  Koafiovffi  fpt\6rtfiix}g :  lastly, 
Auct.  Uleg.  ad  Mess.  30,  Quid  quaque 
index  sub  imagine  dieat.  The  masks 
were  kept  in  little  presses,  placed  up 
against  the  wall,  under  which  stood 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  his  honours 
and  merits,  iittdiy  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  591. 
[The  several  imagines  were  connect- 
ed with  each  other  by  garlands ;  for 
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In  the  cavum  cedium  or  interior  court,  and  the  larger 
perisfi/Hum,  more  were  engaged  in  rubbing  with  coarse 
linen  cloths  the  polished  pillars  of  Tenarian  and  Numidian 
marble^,  which  formed  a  mojst  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
intervening  statues  and  the  fresh  green  verdure  of  the 
vacant  space  within.  The  Tricliniarch  and  his  subordin- 
ates were  equally  occupied  in  the  larger  saloons :  where 
stood  the  costly  tables  of  cedar- wood,  with  pillars  of  ivory 
supporting  their  massive  orbs,  which  had,  at  an  immense 


Pliny^s  words,  stemmata  lineis  dis- 
eurrebant  ad  imagities  pietaSf  do  not 
seem  capable  of  any  other  than  the 
literal  meaning  ;  and  so  likewise  the 
stemmatum  flexura  of  Seneca.]  On 
festive  days,  when  these  armaria 
were  opened,  the  imagines  received 
fresh  crowns  of  laurel.  It  is  evident 
from  Pliny,  that,  at  a  later  period, 
instead  of  the  masks,  elypeata  imagi- 
nes,  as  they  were  called,  and  basts 
were  substituted.  Itnaginum  qui- 
dem  pictura,  qua  maxime  similes  in 
eevum  propagabantur  figur<B^  in  to- 
turn  exolevit,  ^rei  ponuntur  clypei, 
argenfa  fades  surdo  Jigurarum  dis- 
crimine.  Again:  Aliter  apud  ina- 
jores  in  atriis  h<ee  erant  qwe  speeta- 
rentur^  non  signa  externorum  artiji- 
cufn,  nee  ara  nee  marmora ;  expressi 
cera  vultusy  &c.  Those  persons  who 
had  no  images  to  boast  of  in  their 
own  family,  and  yet  wished  some  such 
ornament  for  their  atrium^  had  no 
course  left  but  alienas  effigies  eolere. 

*  The  most  valuable  species  of 
white  marbles  were  the  Farian^ 
the  Fentelican^  and  the  Hyinet- 
tian;  which  latter  two  Bottiger 
mistakes  for  the  same.  Strabo 
expressly  says  fiapfidpov  S'  iari 
riJQ  Tt  ^TfitiTTiag  Kai  Trjg  IlcvrcXi- 
•c^f  KaWitrra  fikraWa  frXrirriov  rrjQ 
'TToXtuQ.     Hom.  Od   ii.  18,  3 ;  Plin. 


H.  N.  xjxvi.  3.  If  it  be  correctly 
supposed,  as  was  first  imagined  from 
Pausanias,  that  Fentclicits  was  in 
early  times  comprehended  under 
the  name  JIgmettus,  we  must  un- 
derstand FefUelican  m^ble  by  the 
Hymettiis  eolumnis  irabibus  so  fre- 
quently mentioned,  especially  by  the 
poets.  Besides  these  there  was  that 
of  Luna  in  Italy,  now  called  CaiTara 
marble. 

Variegated  marbles  {marmor  ma- 
eulosttm,  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxvi.  5;  in- 
gentium  maeulee  wlumnarum,  Sen. 
Ep,  115),  brought  not  only  from 
Greece,  but  even  from  Asia  and 
Africa,  became  afterwards  more  fa- 
shionable. The  most  precious  sorts 
were  the  golden-yellow,  Numidian; 
that  with  red  streaks,  Fhrygian,  Syn- 
nadie^  or  Mygdonian  ;  the  Tmnariany 
or  Laeonian^  or  verde  anticoy  a  kind 
of  green  porphyry;  and  the  Carys- 
tian  (from  Euboea)  with  green  veins. 
But  even  this  natural  variety  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  demands  of  taste. 
In  Nero's  time  veins  and  spots  were 
artificially  let  into  the  coloured  mar- 
ble. So  says  Pliny,  xxxv.  1 :  Kero- 
nis  (principatu  inventum)  maeuiast 
qua  non  essent^  crustis  inserendo 
unitatem  variare,  ut  ovatus  esset 
NumidieuSf  ut  purpura  distinguerS' 
tur  Synnadieus,  qualiter  illos  nasei 
aptarent  delicti. 
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expense,  been  conveyed  to  Biome  from  the  primeval  woods 
of  Atlas.  In  one  the  wood  was  like  the  beautlAilly  dappled 
coat  of  a  panther,  in  another  the  spots,  being  more  regular 
and  close,  imitated  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  a  third  re- 
sembled the  Inxnriant  and  tangled  leaves  of  the  apium, 
each  of  them  more  beautiful  and  valuable  than  the  other ; 
and  many  a  lover  of  splendour  would  have  bartered  an 
estate  for  any  one  of  the  three.  The  tricliniarii  cau- 
tiously lifted  up  their  purple  covers,  and  then  whisked 
them  over  with  the  shaggy  gausape,  in  order  to  remove 
any  little  dust  that  might  have  penetrated  through.  Next 
came  the  side-boards,  several  of  which  stood  against 
the  walls  in  each  saloon,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
the  gold  and  silver  plate  and  other  valuables.  Some 
of  them  were  slabs  of  marble,  supported  by  silver  or 
gilded  ram's  feet,  or  by  the  tips  of  the  wings  of  two 
griffins  looking  in  opposite  directions.  There  was  also  one 
of  artificial  marble,  which  had  been  sawn  out  of  the  wall 
of  a  Grecian  temple,  while  the  slabs  of  the  rest  were  of 
precious  metal.  The  costly  articles  displayed  on  each 
were  so  selected  as  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  architec- 
tural designs  of  the  apartment.  In  the  tetrastylus,  the 
simplest  saloon,  stood  smooth  silver  vessels  unadorned 
by  the  ars  toreuticay  except  that  the  rims  of  most  of 
the  larger  bowls  were  of  gold.  Between  these  were 
smaller  vessels  of  amber,  and  two  of  great  rarity;  in 
one  of  which  a  bee,  and  in  the  other  an  ant,  had  found 
its  transparent  tomb.  On  another  side  stood  beakers 
of  antique  form,  to  which  the  names  of  their  former 
possessors  gave  their  value,  and  an  historical  importance^. 


*  The  passion  for  collecting  ob- 
jects eorious  on  accotmt  of  their  an- 
tiqnitj,  or  from  haying  belonged  to 
some  illustrious  person,  had  become 
prevalent  in  the  time  of  Galios; 
V.  Hon  Sat.  ii.  3,  21 ;  04.  p.  3,  90 ; 
at  all  ereiiis  it  was  not  far  off. 
This     mania     became     still    more 


ridiculous,  when  ignorance  credited 
the  grossest  falsehoods  and  histo- 
rical impossibilites.  The  instances 
we  have  mentioned  are  really  re- 
counted by  Martial,  yiii.  6,  who 
ridicules  these  argenti  fumota  Uem* 
mata.  The  archetypa  of  Trimalchio 
are  still  more  laughable.    Petr.  62. 
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There  was,  for  instance,  a  double  cup,  which  Priam  had 
inherited  from  Laomedon ;  another  that  had  belonged  to 
Nestor,  unquestionably  the  same  from  which  Hecamede 
had  pledged  the  old  man  in  Framnian  wine  before  Troy  : 
the  doves  which  formed  the  handles^  were  much  worn, 
—of  course  by  Nestor's  hand.  Another  again  was  the 
gift  of  Dido  to  ^neas,  and  in  the  centre  stood  an  im- 
mense bowl,  which  Theseus  had  hurled  against  the  face 
of  Eurytus.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  was  a  relic 
of  the  keel  of  the  Argo^ ;  it  was  indeed  only  a  chip,  but 
who  could  look  on  and  touch  this  portion  of  the  most  ancient 
of  ships — on  which  perhaps  even  Minerva  herself  had 
placed  her  hand — ^without  being  transported  in  feeling 
back  to  the  days  of  old.  Gallus  himself  was  far  too  en- 
lightened  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  these  legends,  but  every 
one  was  not  so  free  fron)  prejudice  as  he ;  it  was  more- 
over the  most  recent  fashion  to  collect  such  antiquities. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Corinthian  saloon  stood 
vessels  of  precious  Corinthian  bronze,  whose  worn  handles 
and  peculiar  smell  sufficiently  announced  their  antiquity, 
together  with  two  large  golden  drinking  cups,  on  one  of 
which  were  engraved  scenes  from  the  Iliad,  on  the  other 
from  the   Odyssey'.     Besides  these  there  were  smaller 


Kabeo  seyphos  wtialea  plus  minusy 
qttemadmodutn  Cassandra  oeciditjilios 
auos,  etpueri  fnortux  jaeent  sieuti  vere 
puies.  Saheo  eapidetn  quam  reliquit 
Patroelo  FromeiheuSy  ubi  Badaltts 
Niohetn  in  equum  Trojanum  ineludit. 
y.  Lncian.  Philop.  19. 

7  Iliady  xi.  632,  seq.  Martial,  or 
the  possessor  of  the  goblet,  no  doubt 
had  in  his  eye  the  passage  of  Homer 
which  runs :  Aoiai  H  ireXcia^cc  a/i0ic 
iKaoTov  xpv#f  lac  vc/if  dovro :  and  the 
Boman  poet  says:  FoUiee  d$  Fylio 
trita  eolumba  nitet, 

*  The  ancients  also  had  their 
rdicf,  and  looked  with  veneration  on 
a  ch^  of  the  Ai^.    Martial,  who  is 


so  fond  of  ridiculing  folly  and  credul- 
ous simplicity,  speaks  quite  seriously 
(vii.  19)  on  the  subject  : 

Fragmentum  quod  rile  putaa  et  Inutile 
lignum, 
HsBc  fuit  ignotl  prima  carina  maris.— 
S»cuht  Ticerunt:   sed  quam  via  oesBerlt 
annljB, 
Sanctior  eet  salva  parra  tabella  rate. 

But  perhaps  this  valuable  relic  be- 
longed to  Domitian  himself,  or  to 
some  other  patron  of  distinction,  and 
the  poet  for  this  reason  affected  to 
credit  the  story.  The  ancients  nsea 
also  to  collect  natural  specimens  and 
other  rarities. 

*  The  Corinthian  brass,  as  it  was 
called,  was  used  in  the  manufacture 
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beakers  and  bowls  composed  of  precious  stones,  either 
made  of  one  piece  only  and  adorned  with  reliefs,  or  of 
several  cameos  united  by  settings  of  gold.  Genuine 
Murrhina  vases  also, — even  at  that  time  a  riddle,  and 
according  to  report  imported  from  the  recesses  of  Par- 
thia, — ^were  not  wanting. 

The  Egyptian  saloon,  however,  surpassed  the  rest  in 
magnificence.  Every  silver  or  golden  vessel  which  it  con- 
tained was  made  by  the  most  celebrated  toreittce,  and 
possessed  a  higher  value  from  the  beauty  of  its  work- 
manship than  even  from  the  costliness  of  its  materiaP^. 
There  was  a  cup  by  the  hand  of  Phidias,  ornamented 
with  fishes  that  seemed  only  to  want  water  to  enable 
them  to  swim ;  on  another  was  a  lizard  by  Mentor,  and 
$0  exact  a  copy  of  nature,  that  the  hand  almost  started 
back  on  touching  it.  Then  came  a  broad  bowl,  the  handle 
of  whicb  was  a  ram  with  a  golden  fleece,  more  beautiful 
than   that  brought  by  Phryxus  to  Colchis,  and  upon  it 


of  Tessels  which  were  sold  for  high 
priees.  fiespecting  the  composition 
of  it,  a  secret  which  was  lost  even  in 
the  time  of  the  ancients,  see  0. 
Mallei's  Archaology,  translated  by 
Leitch;  and  Plin.  zxxi^.  2,  3,  and 
Petroa.  60,  jokingly.  Connoisseurs 
detected  its  gennineness  by  the  pe- 
culiar odour  it  acquired  by  oxydation. 
Mart.  ix.  60,  11.  CotutUerit  nans, 
OH  oUreni  mra  Corinihon.  Buckmann 
even  affirms  that  the  money-changers 
had  recourse  to  their  noses  to  judge 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  coins,  as 
Arrian,  in  £pict.  i.  20,  6  kpyvpoyvw' 
fH0v  TpooxP'i^^'*  Kara  doKifiaaiav 
roi  vofiivfiarog  ry  o\j/€i,  rj  d0y,  rj 
bit^paaiq,  (but  apyvftoyvuffiutv  is  not 
a  money-changer).  The  marks  raore- 
oirer  of  having  been  long  in  use,  were 
Dot  unobserved.    Mart.  ix.  68 : 

ma  est  tristiuB  HedyU  lacemls : 
Kon  aoMB  veterum  Corinthioram. 

>*  The  most  celebrated  Toreutse, 


Mys,  Myron,  Mentor,  and  even  Phi- 
dias, had  often  to  lend  their  names 
to  the  relievos  cut  on  the  vessels, 
though  not  always  with  any  good 
reason  for  so  doing.    Mart. : 

iU.  35.    ArtisFhldiacss  toreumaclarum, 
Flaoos  adspicis :   adde   aquam, 
natabunt 
liL  41.    Inaerta  phialse  Mentoris  manu 
ducta 
Lacerta  vivit,  et  timetur  argcn- 
tum. 
vi.  92.    Cselatus  serpens  in  patera  My- 
I  ronia  arte. 

vilL  61.    Quis  labor  in  phiala?  docti  Myos, 
anne  Myronia  ? 
Mentoria  hsec  manus  est?  an, 

Polyclete,  tua? 
Stat  caper  iBolio  ThelMuii  vellere 

Phryxi 
Cultus:   ab  hoc  mallet  vecta 
f uisse  soror. 

Goblets  by  Mentor,  who  also  imi- 
tated in  metal  the  pocula  Therielea, 
were  very  highly  esteemed.  Plin. 
xxxiiL  11,  12. 
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a  dainty  Cupid.  The  name  of  the  artist  who  executed  it 
was  unknown,  but  all  were  unanimous  in  thinking  that 
Mys  and  Myron,  Mentor  and  Polycletus,  had  equal  claims 
to  the  honour.  No  less  worthy  of  admiration  were  the 
ingenious  works  in  glass,  from  Alexandria ;  beakers  and 
saucers  of  superb  moulding,  and  imitating  so  naturally 
the  tints  of  the  amethyst  and  ruby,  as  completely  to 
deceive  the  beholder ;  others  shone  like  onyxes,  and 
were  cut  in  relief;  but  superior  to  all  were  some  of 
the  purest  crystal,  and  uncoloured.  StiU  there  was  one 
object  which,  on  account  of  its  ingenious  construction, 
attracted  more  than  anything  else  the  eyes  of  all  spec- 
tators. This  was  a  bowl  of  the  colour  of  opal,  surrounded 
at  the  distance  of  a  fourth  part  of  an  inch  by  an  azure 
network,  carved  out  of  the  same  piece  as  the  vessel, 
and  only  connected  with  it  by  a  few  fine  slips  that  had 
been  left.  Beneath  the  edge  of  the  cup  was  written 
the  following  inscription ;  the  letters  were  green,  and 
projected  in  a  similar  manner,  supported  only  by  some 
delicate  props :  Bibe,  vivas  multis  atinis.  How  many 
disappointments  must  the  artist  have  experienced  before 
he  accomplished  the  labour  of  making  such  a  vessel,  and 
what  a  price  must  Gallus  have  paid  for  it ! 

In  the  Cyzicenian  saloon  no  such  ornaments  were  to 
be  seen ;  but  the  slaves  had  more  work  in  cleaning  the 
windows  and  window-frames  which  reached  to  the  ground, 
and  in  preventing  the  view  from  being  obscured  by  dull 
spots  in  the  glass. 

Whilst  the  mansion  was  being  thus  cleansed  and 
adorned  throughout,  whilst  the  dispenaator  was  busied 
in  recasting  the  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
during  the  last  month,  to  be  ready  for  his  master's  in- 
spection, and  the  cellarius  was  reviewing  his  stock,  and 
considering  how  much  would  supply  the  exigencies  of 
the  day,  and  the  superior  slaves  were  engaged,  each 
with  his  allotted  task — the  vestibulum  had  already  begun 
to  be  filled  with  a  multitude  of  visitors,  who  came  to 
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pay  their  customary  morning  salutation  to  their  patron. 
The  persons  who  presented  themselyes  differed  not  only 
in  their  grades,  but  also  in  the  motives  of  their  attend- 
ance *^  Citizens  of  the  inferior  class,  who  received  sup- 
port from  the  hand  of  Gallus  ;  young  men  of  family,  who 
expected  to  make  their  fortunes  through  the  favourite  of 
Augustus;  poor  poets  and  idlers,  who  looked  to  a  com- 
pensation for  these  early  attentions,  by  a  place  at  the 
board  of  Gallus,  or  contented  themselves  with  a  share  of 
the  diurnal  sportula  ;  a  few  friends  really  attached  to  him 
by  gratitude  or  affection.  Amongst  the  number  were,  no 
doubt,  some  vain  fellows,  who  felt  so  flattered  at  having 
admission  to  a  house  of  distinction,  that  they  disregarded 
the  inconvenience  of  dancing  attendance  thus  early  before 
the  door  of  their  dominua  or  rex,  and  waited  impatiently 
for  the  moment  when  they  were  to  be  admitted.  For  this 
was  not  the  only  visit  of  the  kind  they  intended  to  pay  this 
morning  ;  and  there  were  some  even  with  whom  this  made 
the  second  or  third  door  visited  already.  As  soon  therefore 
as  the  ostmrim  let  them  in,  each  one  pressed  forward  to  the 
atrium,  or  became  lost  to  view  in  the  colonnades,  beguiling 
the  interval  with  gazing  about  them,  and  conversing  with 
one  another. 

Meanwhile  Gallus  had  risen  from  his  couch,  though 
later  than  he  usually  did :  he  was  not  however  inclined  to 
receive  the  crowd  of  visitors,  about  whom  he  was  perfectly 
indifferent.  Accordingly  the  nomenclator,  who  had  already 
arranged  the  order  of  those  who  were  to  be  introduced,  was 
instructed  to  say  that  his  lord  was  indisposed,  and  would 
not  make  his  appearance  to-day.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  ordered,  if  Pomponius,  or  any  other  intimate  friends 
should  call,  to  admit  them  into  the  cubiculum ;  but  all 
other  visits  were  to  be  declined. 


»»  On  the  subjects  of  Salutatio  and  Sportula,  see  the  fourth  Excursus  on 
the  First  Scene. 
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The  throng  had  long  taken  its  departure,  when  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  second  hour  of  the  day  Pomponius 
arrived.  He  was  a  man  near  upon  forty :  his  hollow  but 
gleaming  eye,  his  pale  and  sunken  cheeks,  the  half  sensual, 
half  scornful  expression  about  his  mouth,  as  well  as  the 
negligent  folds  of  his  voluminous  toga,  at  once  pointed 
him  out  as  one  of  those  dissipated  men,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  riot  all  night  in  wild  revelry  and  forbidden 
gambling,  or  in  the  orgies  of  the  Suburra.  Although  of 
distinguished  parentage,  and  left  heir  to  a  fortune  of  nearly 
two  millions  of  fi^s^^ro^a,  usurers  and  harlots  had  long  since 
sung  the  dirge  of  his  patrimony".  Instead  of  his  parental 
mansion,  he  now  inhabited  a  lodging  near  the  Tiber,  hired 
for  three  thousand  sesterces,  while  his  attendants  were 
limited  to  a  few  shabby  slaves.  Household  stores  he  had 
none :  his  bread,  and  wine  fresh  from  the  vat,  were  brought 
from  the  nearest  tavern*^.  Notwithstanding,  however,  he 
possessed  sufficient  wit  and  intelligence  to  make  him  wel- 
come even  in  the  best  circles.  An  adept  in  every  kind  of 
amusement,  ever  ready  to  enter  into  any  jovial  scheme, 
and  fully  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  means  of  insuring 
its  success;  unequalled,  besides,  as  a  director  of  a  feast, 
and  a  perfect  connoisseur  in  wines  and  dishes,  he  managed 
to  make  people  forget  the  less  recommendatory  points  in 
his  character,  and  (which  was  an  enigma  to  many)  was 
not  excluded  from  the  table  even  of  Augustus.  He  had, 
in  like  manner,  by  his  pleasantry  and  merry  disposition, 
and  by  a  thousand  little  kindnesses,  and,  as  it  seemed  too, 
by  some  more  important  tokens  of  genuine  friendship, 
contrived  to  become  indispensable  to  the  free-living  Gallus. 
It  is  true  that  the  cautious  Chresimus  was  not  the  only 


»  Thus  Plautus,  True.  ii.  1,  3, 
says :  Huic  homini  amanti  mea  hera 
apttd  not  dixit  neeniam  de  bonis, 

^3  The  description  is  borrowed 
from  Cic.  in  Fia,  27.     3000  ES.  or 


24/.  was  the  rent  paid  also  by 
Sulla,  before  he  arriyed  at  wealth  an.I 
power.  Plut  Sulla,  1.  For  more 
about  the  price  of  hired  lodgings , 
and  the  bouses  themselves,  see  Mel- 
erotto,  ii.  p.  104,  seqq. 
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one  who  shook  his  head  at  this :  and  some  affirmed,  that 
before  the  recall  of  Gallus  to  Rome,  Pomponius  had  lived 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  Lycoris,  and  that  he  had  sworn 
to  effect  the  downfall  of  the  former  in  revenge  for  being 
supplanted  by  him.  It  was  certain  that  he  had  of  late 
been  a  most  intimate  associate  of  Largus,  from  whom  it 
was  surmised  that  he  received  considerable  pecuniary  aid. 
On  the  other  hand,  Pomponius  had  himself  concerted 
measures  with  Gallus  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  most 
dangerous  foe,  and  thus  becoming  apprised  of  any  peril 
that  might  threaten  him,  and  had  moreover  frequently 
warned  him  about  the  other's  plans.  How  then  could 
Gbillus  consider  the  cautions  which  reached  biip  as  any- 
thing else  than  empty  fears  and  calumnies  P 

Two  other  men  had  entered  at  the  same  time  as  Pom- 
ponius, so  different  in  manner,  thoughts,  and  actions,  that 
it  required  all  the  versatility  with  which  their  companion 
was  gifted  to  fill  up  the  chasm  between  them.  Lentulus, 
young,  vain,  and  wealthy,  was  the  exact  prototype  of  those 
well-dressed,  self-sufficient,  shallow  young  men  of  our  own 
day,  so  graphically  described  by  a  modem  French  author, 
as  being  belles  bourses  d'eialage :  qtiy  a-Uil  au  fond  ? 
du  vide^^.  No  one  dressed  with  more  care  or  arranged 
his  hair  in  more  elegant  locks,  or  diffused  around  him  such 
a  scent  of  cassia  and  stakte,  nard  and  balsam.  No  one 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  latest  news  of  the  city ; — 
who  were  betrothed  yesterday,  who  was  Caius'  newest 
mistress,  why  Titus  had  procured  a  divorce,  on  whom 
Neaera  had  closed  her  doors.  The  whole  business  of  his 
day  consisted  in  philandering  about  the  toilets  of  the 
ladies,  or  strolling  through  the  colonnades  of  Pompeius,  or 
the  almost  completed  Septa,  humming  Alexandrian  or 
Gaditanian  songs,  or,  at  most,  in  reading  or  writing  a  love 
epistle  :  in  short,  he  was  a  complete  specimen  of  what  the 


"  L.  Deanoyers,  Les  Be'otiens  de  Faru,  Livre  des  Cent  et  un,  iii.  p.  61. 
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Romans  contemptuously  called  bellua  honio  ".  It  can  be 
easily  imagined  that  Gallus  was  not  yery  anxious  for  the 
society  of  such  a  person ;  but  Pomponius  saw  only  that 
Lentulus  was  rich,  that  few  gave  better  dinners,  and  be- 
sides, he  liked  his  folly,  which  often  served  as  a  butt  for 
his  own  wit  and  sarcasms. 

What  a  strong  contrast  to  this  smooth  coxcomb  was 
Calpumius !  whose  lofty  stature  and  manly  bearing,  free 
alike  from  stiffness  and  negligence,  commanded  respect ; 
while  the  simple  throw  and  scanty  gatherings  of  his  togay 
in  the  highly  drawn  up  sinus  of  which  his  right  arm  rested, 
reminded  one  of  the  orators  of  the  republic.  In  his  dark 
eyes,  overshadowed  by  lofty  brows,  there  glowed  a  tran- 
quil fire,  and  if  you  watched  at  the  same  time  the  earnest 
folds  of  his  forehead  and  the  bitter  curl  of  his  lips,  you 
almost  believed  that  you  saw  before  you  one  who  had 
fallen  out  with  fate,  or  meditated  revenge. 

*  Welcome,  friends  ! '  cried  Gallus,  as  they  entered  the 
peristyle,  where  according  to  custom  he  was  enjoying  the 
fresh  morning  air.  'And  you  too,  Lentulus?  What,  are  you 
not  afraid  lest  the  dampness  of  the  morning  air  should 
destroy  the  ingenious  edifice  of  your  locks  ? ' 

*  Joke  away  !  '  replied  Lentulus,  *  who  knows  whether 
I  live  not  happier  under  it  than  ye  do  in  many  a  new 
state  fabric,  built  only  in  your  thoughts?  But  enough 
of  that.  I  will  leave  you  directly  to  your  momentous 
consultations,  and  only  come  now  to  propose  that  we 
should  not  breakfast  with  you  to-day,  as  we  agreed  yes- 


'^  Such  a  helliu  hofno  Martial  ad- 
mirably describes,  iii.  63 : 

Bellufl  homo  est,  fiexos  qui  digerlt  ordlne 
crines: 
Balsama  qui  semper,  cimiama  semper 
olet 
Cantica  qui  Nili,  qui  Qaditana  susurrat ; 
Qui  mo  vet  in  varios  bmchia  Tulsa  modos. 
Inter  freminoas  tota  qui  iuce  cathedros 

Desidct,  atque  aliqua  semper  in  aure 
sonut. 


Qui  logit  hinc  illino  missas,  scrlbitque  ta- 
bellas. 
Pallia  vicini  qui  refiogit  cubiti. 
Qui  Bcit  qiiam  quia  amet;  qui  per  cou- 
vivlft  currit : 
Hirpini  veteres  qtii  bene  novlt  avos. 

Well  may  we  say,  after  casting  a 
glance  apon  the  bellM  homo  of  our 
own  day,  *  Men  are  now  as  men  ever 
were.* 
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terday,  but  that  you  come  instead  to  my  house.  Not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  excellent  oysters  that  I  received 
this  morning  from  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  the  splendid 
rhombus  sent  me  yesterday  from  Ravenna — these  would 
at  most  be  an  attraction  for  Pomponias  alone — ^but  for 
the  purpose  of  admiring  a  work  of  art  of  surpassing  grace 
and  beauty.  You  know  Issa,  Terentia's  lap-dog*®?  I 
have  had  the  little  imp  painted,  sweetly  reposing  upon  a 
soft  cushion :  it  was  only  finished  yesterday,  and  the  illu- 
sion is,  I  assure  you,  complete.  Place  it  by  the  side  of 
the  delicate  little  animal,  and  you  will  think  either  that 
both  are  painted,  or  both  alive.'  Gallus  laughed  loudly  at 
this  enthusiasm  about  a  lap-dog,  and  even  on  the  visage  of 
Calpumius  a  smile  gradually  got  the  better  of  his  habitual 
scowl.  '  I  believe  you,  my  Lentulus,'  replied  the  first ; 
'  and  it  grieves  me  to  be  able  neither  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Lucrine  and  Kavennan  strangers,  nor  to 
enjoy  the  high  artistic  treat.  Cogent  reasons  induce  me 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  country,  and  I  have  just 
determined  to  set  off  this  morning,' 

'Into  the  country?  To  the  villa?'  cried  Pomponius 
and  Calpurnius,  in  astonishment,  whilst  Lentulus  affectedly 
supported  his  chin  with  his  left  hand. — *So  it  is,'  said 
Gallus ;  *  and  I  had  already  ordered  my  slave  to  make 
my  apologies  for  not  breakfasting  with  you,  and  to  invite 
you  to  my  villa  instead.' 

'Well,  well,  if  such  be  the  case,'  said  Lentulus,  *I 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey 
thither.     But  I  make  one  condition,  that  you  take  your 


**  The  delieia  of  the  Koman  ladies 
are  known  through  the  ptuser  of  Les- 
bia,  and  the  parrot  of  Corinna.  The 
Jtsa  here  mentioned  belongs,  it  is 
tnie,  to  a  later  period,  and  to  no 
ladj,  but  to  the  painter  Publius,  who 
had  painted  her  for  himself,  Mart.  i. 
110.    The  same  poet,  vii.  87,  names 


as  sach  favourite  objects,  buiOf  ca- 
tella,  eercopitheeos  ichneumon,  pica, 
draeOf  luseinia.  The  lap-dog  of  the 
lady  was  naturally  an  object  of  tender 
blandishment  to  the  lover.  Indeed 
this  is  enjoined  by  Claereta, — Plaut. 
-4*t».i.3,32.  Cf.  Martxiv.  198;  Juv. 
Yi.  654 ;  Petron.  64, 71  j  Pliu.  UpAy.  2. 
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first  meal  at  my  house  after  your  return.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  you  will  not  see  Issa,  for  this  very  day  will 
Terentia  receive  this  proof  of  my  affection.'  Having  thus 
said,  he  sped  away  through  the  halls  and  atrium,  carefully 
avoiding  the  busy  slaves,  lest  they  should  soil  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  his  garments,  and  hastened  to  arrange  the 
breakfast :  since  Pomponius,  at  all  events^  would  not  forget 
the  Lucrine  oysters  and  the  rhombus. 

*  So  to  Capua,  then  ?  '  said  Pomponius,  musingly,  after 
the  departure  of  Lentulus,  and  appearing  at  the  same  time 
to  be  occupied  with  other  thoughts  than  the  recent  in- 
vitation. 

'  Into  the  lap  of  enjoyment  and  idleness  !  *  put  in  Cal- 
pumius  gloomily. 

'  And  Lycoris  P '  asked  Pomponius  inquiringly,  whilst  he 
involuntarily  held  his  nether  lip  between  his  teeth. 

'  Will  grant  my  request,  I  hope,  and  spend  these  weeks 
in  BaiaB.' 

'And  the  fine  plans  of  yesterday?'  interrupted  Cal- 
pumius :  *  are  we  children  that  we  swear  death  to  the 
tyrant,  and  within  twelve  hours  afterwards  quietly  repose 
on  the  soft  pillow  of  pleasure  and  voluptuousness  P ' 

*  Calpurnius,'  said  Gallus  earnestly,  '  the  incautious  ex- 
pressions cajoled  from  the  tongue  by  the  Setinian  wine 
must  not  be  interpreted  too  literally  the  next  morning. 
I  have,  it  is  true,  been  grievously  insulted,  and  by  the 
very  man  from  whose  hand  I  received  all  my  fortime; 
but  I  will  never  forget  what  is  due  to  gratitude,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  that  I  feel  how  easily  I  can  be  provoked, 
I  will  withdraw  into  the  retirement  of  the  country  for  a 
while.  Virgil  and  Propertius  have  already  left  Rome  to 
enjoy  the  charms  of  nature,  and  I  too  pine  for  a  more 
simple  way  of  life.' 

*  Gallus  is  right/  cried  Pomponius,  aa  if  awaking  from 
a  dream,  *  he  is  right ; ' — ^while  Calpurnius,  turning  away 
his  head,  bit  his  lip.  '  He  will  thus  best  show  that  he 
has  no  desire  to  take  part  in  any  movement  that  may 
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be  made,  and  he  leaves  true  friends  behind  him  to  avert 
any  danger  that  may  threaten  him  in  his  absence.  But 
since  the  hour  of  departure  is  so  near,  his  time  must  be 
precious,  Calpumius.  Let  us  therefore  now  depart.  Fare- 
well, Gallus  I  happy  omen  be  thy  speed ! '  With  this  he 
went,  forcing  the  silent  Calpumius  away. 


SCENE  THE  THIRD. 


STUDIES  AND  LETTERS. 

GALLUS  had  for  some  time  past  kept  as  much  as  pos- 
sible aloof  from  the  disquieting  labours  of  public  life, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  divide  his  time  between  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  of  love,  the  society  of  friends, 
and  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  serious  as  well  as  cheerfuP. 
On  the  present  occasion  also,  after  his  friends  had  departed, 
he  withdrew  into  the  chamber,  where  he  used  daily  to 
spend  the  later  hours  of  the  morning,  in  converse  with  the 
great  spirits  of  ancient  Greece — a  pursuit  animating  and 
refreshing  alike  to  heart  and  soul — or  to  yield  himself 
up  to  the  sport  of  his  own  muse.  For  this  reason,  this 
apartment  lay  far  removed  from  the  noisy  din  of  the  street, 
so  that  neither  the  rattling  of  the  creaking  wains  and 
the  stimulating  cry  of  the  mule-driver,  the  clarions  and 
dirge  of  the  pompous  funeral,  nor  the  brawlings  of  the 
slaves'  hurrying  busily  along,  could  penetrate  it.     A  lofty 


^  In  this  description  of  the  mode 
of  life  to  which  Gall  us,  after  a  long 
continnance  of  active  exertion,  had 
resigned  himself,  reference  has  heen 
principally  had  to  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  20. 
Omnem  nostram  dt  republica  euram, 
cogitation&m    de    dieenda    in    smatu 
sententia,  commentationem  eauaarum- 
ahjecimus.     In   Epicuri  no9    adver- 
sarii  nostri  eeuira  eof\/eeimus.     No 
doubt  this  Epicurism  would  assume 
a  different  form  in  Grallus  from  that 
of  Cicero,  yet  the  latter's  account 
of    his  morning  occupationc  might 
very  well  be  transferred  to  Gall  us : 
Hae  igitur  est  nunc  vita  nostra.  Mane 
salutatus  domi  et  bonos  viros  multosy 
sed  tristeSf  et  hoi  latos  victores,  qui 
me  quidem  peroffieiose  et  peramanter 
observant,       UU    salutatio    defluxit, 


Uteris  me  involvo;  aut  scribo^  aut 
lego.  In  the  retirement  of  country- 
Ufe  (Plin.  Bp.  ix.  9^  36),  there  was, 
no  doubt,  more  likelihood  of  such 
quiet  enjoyment  than  amid  the  num- 
berless interruptions  of  the  bustling 
metropolis,  which  Pliny  describes, 
Ep.  i.  9  :  Si  quern  inter^oges  :  Hodie 
quid  egisti  f  respondeat  :  Officio  toga 
virilis  interfuij  sponsalia  aut  nuptias 
frequentavi :  iUe  me  ad  signandum 
testamentum,  ille  in  adi^oeationem, 
ille  in  eoneilium  rogavit.  So  also 
Hor.  Epist.  ii.  2,  65.  Even  at  the 
country  house  many  were  subjected 
to  the  solicitations  of  their  neigh- 
bours.    Plin.  Ep.  ix.  15, 

'  The  characteristic  bustle  of  the 
slaves,  as  they  ran  along  the  street,  is 
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window,  through  which  shone  the  light  of  the  early  morn- 
ing sun,  pleasantly  illuminated  from  above  the  moderate- 
sized  apartment,  the  walls  of  which  were  adorned  with 
elegant  arabesques  in  light  colours,  whilst  between  them, 
on  darker  grounds,  the  luxurious  forms  of  attractive  danc- 
ing girls  were  seen  sweeping  spirit-like  along.  A  neat 
couch,  faced  with  tortoise-shell  and  hung  with  Babylonian 
tapestry  of  various  colours — ^by  the  side  of  which  was  the 
scrinium  containing  the  poet^s  elegies,  which  were  as  yet 
unknown  to  the  majority  of  the  public,  and  a  small  table 
of  cedar-wood,  on  goat's-feet  of  bronze,  comprised  the 
whole  of  the  supellex.  • 

Immediately  adjoining  this  apartment  was  the  library, 
full  of  the  most  precious  treasures  acquired  by  Gallus, 
chiefly  in  Alexandria.  There,  in  presses  of  cedar-wood, 
placed  roimd  the  walls,  lay  the  rolls,  partly  of  parch* 
ment,  and  partly  of  the  finest  Egyptian  papyrus,  each 
supplied  with  a  label,  on  which  was  seen,  in  bright  red 
letters,  the  name  of  the  author  and  title  of  the  book. 
Above  these  again  were  ranged  the  busts,  in  bronze  or 
marble,  of  the  most  renowned  writers,  an  entirely  novel 
ornament  for  libraries,  first  introduced  into  Rome  by  Asinius 
PoUio,  who  perhaps  had  only  copied  it  from  the  libraries 
of  Pergamus  and  Alexandria.  True,  only  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  each  separate  branch  of  literature  were  to  be 
foimd  in  the  narrow  space  available  for  them  ;  but  to  com- 
pensate for  this,  there  were  several  rolls  which  contained 
the  portraits  of  seven  hundred  remarkable  men.  These 
were  the  hebdomades  or  peplography  of  Varro,  who,  by 
means  of  a  new  and  much- valued  invention',  was  enabled 


well  known  from  comic  writers,  and 
eurrenteg  is  their  peculiar  epithet 
Terence,  £un.  ProL  36;  ffeant. 
Frol,  31.  Examples  occar  in  almost 
ererj  one  of  the  comedies  of  Plantus. 
So  hasty  a  pace  was  not,  however, 
becoming  to  a  respectable  free-man. 
Plantiu,  FcM.  iii.  1,  19. 


liberos  homines  per  urbezn  modioo  maglfl 

parestgradu 
Ire;  servuli  esse  dico,  f estlxxantem  correre. 

s  The  question  as  to  what  was  the 
benignisshnum  Varronit  inventutnt 
has  been  lately  revived.  The  chief 
passage  in  Pliny,  xxxv.  2,  bearing 
on  the  matter  is  certainly  in  a  tone  of 
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in  an  easy  manner  to  multiply  the  collection  of  his  por- 
traits, and  so  to  spread  copies  of  them,  with  short  biogra- 
phical notices  of  the  men,  through  the  whole  learned  world. 


admiration.  Imaginum  auiorc  fia' 
gran»  quondam  tettet  tunt  Attietu 
tile  Citfronitf  edito  de  his  volumine, 
et  Marcus  Varro  beuignissimo  in- 
vento  ifuertit  vohimiuum  sticrum 
facunditati  non  nominibtts  tantum 
Beptingentorutn  illwtnumy  sed  li 
aliquo  modo  imaginibus,  non  jmssus 
intereidere  Jlguras,  aut  restustatcm 
avi  contra  homines  valcre^  inventor 
muneris  etiam  Diis  inridiosi^  quando 
immortalitatem  non  solum  dedit,  ve- 
rum  etiam  in  omnes  terras  misit,  ui 
pr^uentes  esse  ubique  et  claudi  (?) 
possent.  It  was  an  Iconography 
(consisting  of  one  hundred  rolls  and 
sheets,  each  one  of  which  contained 
seven  pictures,  with  short  biogra- 
phies, epigramma,  Gell.  iii.  II ;  epi- 
grammatum  adjectionc,  or  ehgiis^ 
Symtnach.  Ep.  i.  2.  4),  unquestion- 
ably  the  same  book  that  Cicero,  ad 
Attic,  xvi.  11,  calls  TlnrXoypaf^'tav 
Varonis,  and  that  bore  the  name 
Hebdomades  (Gell.  iii.  10,  qui  in- 
scribuntur  (libri)  h^bdotnadts  s.  de 
imaginibus) ;  bat  opinions  are  divided 
as  to  wherein  consisted  its  novelty 
and  remarkableness.  Broticr  and 
Falconnet  suppose  that  they  were 
drawings  on  parchment  or  canvas. 
Visconti  calls  them  des  portraits 
peints  sans  doute  sur  parchemin. 

On  the  other  hand,  De  Pauw  be- 
lieved that  it  was  an  invention  for 
the  multiplication  of  the  portraits, 
and  that  it  was  copper-plate  en- 
graving, which  Ottfr.  Miiller  con- 
siders most  probably  to  have  been 
the  case.  Qnatrem^re  de  Qnincy 
sets  np  a  similar  hypothesis,  which, 
however,  rests  on  a  very  insecure 
baoB.    Baoul-Rochette  gives  the  fol- 


lowing account  of  it:  'M.  Quatre- 
m^re  de  Quiucy  n'est  point  occup4 
de  cette  discussion  preliminaire. 
Fiddle  &  sa  mithode  de  traiter  les 
questions  d'antiquite  d'apr^  les 
seules  tcxtes  antiques,  sans  avoir 
egard  aux  opinions  des  critiques  mo- 
demes,  qui  ont  pu  s'exercer  sur  les 
memes  sujets,  I'illustre  auteur  n  u 
fait  aucune  mention  des  idees  de 
Brotier,  de  Falconnet  et  de  Pauw. 
Encore  moins  aurait-il  pu  citer  I'ex- 
plication  d'un  autre  savant,  laquelle 
rentre  pourtant  a  pen  pr^  dans  la 
sienne,  mais  qui  se  trouve  en  quelque 
sorte  cach6e  dans  un  ouvrage  d'ar- 
ch^ologie  chretienne,  o^  Ton  ne 
s'aviserait  pas  d'aller  la  cbercher. 
Je  veux  parler  ile  Tidee  de  Miin- 
ter,  qui  rappelaut,  au  debut  de  ses 
recherches  sur  I'iconographie  chre- 
tienne, rinvention  de  Varron,  sup- 
pose qu'elle  consistait  en  portraits 
graves  aux  traits  sur  des  planches 
de  bois,  et  imprimes  sur  parchemin, 
tout  en  repoussant  T  opinion,  que  ces 
portraits,  ainsl-  imprimis,  aient  pu 
etre  colories  ou  enlumin^s  en  pin- 
ceau,  de  la  main  de  Lala,  comme  on 
po«rrait  le  croire  d*apr^s  un  autre 
passage  de  Pline  (xxxv.  11,  40) :  Lala 
Cyzieena  —  Marei  Van'onis  inventa 
RotntB  et  penicillo  pinxit  {et  cestro  in 
ebore).  Le  docte  antiquaire  Danois 
n*admet  pas,  en  efifet,  dans  le  texte 
de  Pline,  la  le(;fon  ini-enta,  qu*il  sup- 
pose une  correction  de  quelque  criti- 
que moderne,  aa  lieu  de  juventa,  qui 
lui  parait  la  le^on  originate.  Mais  il 
se  trompe  certainemeut  en  ce  point ; 
lee  mots :  M.  Vatronis  inventa^  de  ce 
passage  de  Pline,  s*accordent  trop 
bien  avec  le  Varronis  beuigniisimum 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  library  was  a  larger  room,  in 
which  a  number  of  learned  slaves  were  occupied  in  tran- 
scribing, with  nimble  hand,  the  works  of  illustrious  Greek 


iftventum  de  TaQtre  texte,  pour  qa'il 
J  ait  le  moindre  lieu  de  douter,  qu'iU 
n'exprimeot  run  et  I'autre  la  pensee 
de  Pline,  et  qu'ils  ne  se  rapportent 
run  etl'autre  un  prooede  de  Varron; 
la  le^n  incenta  est  d'aillears  celle 
des  meilleurs  editions,  compris  T Edi- 
tion princeps  de  1469.  Cela  pos^, 
I'hypotli^  de  M.  Quatrem^re  de 
Qnincy  acquitirt  le  plm  haut  degre 
de  probability ;  il  suppose,  que  Yar- 
rou  fit  executer  au  centre  sur  ivoire, 
par  la  main  de  Lala,  les  portraits  de 
son  ieonographie,  dont  elle  avait  peint 
les  modules  an  pincean ;  et  que  ces 
portraits,  imprimis  sur  toUe,  se  mul- 
tipUaient  au  moyen  d'une  pression 
m^camque,  dont  k  procedd  ^tait  trop 
simple  et  trop  facile  &  trouyer  pour 
qn'il  ait  pu  offrir  le  moindre  embarras 
d  rinduatrie  Romaine  de  cette  age.* 

The  chief  points  of  this  hypo- 
thesis, with  which  Baoul-Rochette 
eoincideB,  are,  that  the  inventum 
Varronis  was  a  means  of  multiplying 
portraits;  that  Lala  of  Cyzikos  fur- 
nished the  designs,  and  engraved 
them  on  ivory;  and  that  tinted  en- 
graTings  of  them  were  made  on  can- 
ras,  by  means  of  several  plates ;  but 
the  hut  assumption  rests  on  a  pure 
misapprehension.  Cicero  names  the 
work  UftrXoypa^ca,  analogously  to 
the  Fanathenaic  Feplos :  of  which 
Siddas  under  TliirXog  says :  JlkvXov 
(ir«K9<rav  ry  'A0if»^^  Kai  iviypail/av 
rove  dpi«rrov{  iv  airrif.  Arist. 
£quit»  666.  AviptQ  AK^ot  rov  wc- 
rXov.  Aristotle  named  thus  his  ge- 
nealogy of  the  Homeric  heroes ;  the 
word  therefore  denotes  nothing  more 
than  a  gallery  of  remarkable  persons, 
as  Popma,  and  after  him  Ernesti, 


have  sufficiently  shown.  As  for  can- 
vas, or  any  substance  whatever,  on 
which  the  pictures  were  painted,  it 
is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

The  process  with  the  eestrum  may 
have  been  merely  a  species  of  en- 
caustic engraving — ^but  as  to  whether 
it  was  a  simple  burning  in  of  the  out- 
line, or  in  some  way  a  kind  of  stip- 
pling, we  are  sUll  in  the  dark — whilst 
the  drawing,  by  means  of  this  burning 
in,  was  to  receive  its  tinted  appear 
ance  or  its  consistency  as  an  engrav- 
ing on  the  ivory,  in  order  to  bring 
forth  the  ivory  pictures,  Pliny  rather 
obscurely  describes  xxv.  U,  41.  En» 
eatisto  pingtfuU  duo  fuiue  antiqui- 
tus  genera  eonetat,  eera,  ei  in  eborc^ 
oestro,  id  est,  virieulOf  donee  elaeees 
Jingi  eoeperunt. 

The  other  suppositions  also  appear 
very  untenable.  And  it  would  ap- 
pear very  strange  if,  for  the  purpose 
of  engraving,  they  had  taken  such  a 
fragile  material  as  ivory,  whilst  cop- 
per or  other  durable  metal  presented 
itself.  Besides,  the  reading  of  tn- 
venta  for  Juventa  is  very  unsafe,  and 
the  last  expression  is  so  like  one  of 
Pliny's  own,  that  we  may  entirely 
decide  in  favour  of  it. 

Letronne  opposed  this  hypothe- 
sis; but  the  grammatical  scruples 
that  he  raises  are  totally  groundless. 
He  denies  that  the  invention  con- 
sisted in  a  means  of  multiplying, 
and  supposes  painted  portraits,  so 
that  in  that  case  inventum  would 
simply  mean  a  new  idea.  But  the 
words  of  Pliny  are  clearly  in  oppo- 
sition to  him;  for  besides  that  the 
epithet  benigniesimiim  conveys  the 
idea  of  communication  and  common 
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and  the  more  ancient  Roman  authors,  both  for  the  supply 
of  the  library,  and  for  the  use  of  those  friends  to  whom 
Gallus  obligingly  communicated  his  literary  treasures. 
Others  were  engaged  in  giving  the  rolls  the  most  agree- 
able exterior,  in  gluing  the  separate  strips  of  papyrus 
together,  drawing  the  red  lines  which  divided  the  dif- 
ferent columns,  and  writing  the  title  in  the  same  colour  ; 
in  smoothing  with  pumice-stone  and  blackening  the  edges ; 
fastening  ivory  tops  on  the  sticks  round  which  the  rolls 
were  wrapped,  and  dyeing  bright  red  or  yellow  the  parch- 
ment which  was  to  serve  as  a  wrapper. 

Gallus,  with  Chresimus,  entered  the  study,  where  the 
freedman,  of  whom  he  was  used  to  avail  himself  in  his 
studies^,  to  make  remarks  on  what  was  read,  to  note  down 


utility,  Pliny  also  expressly  says: 
verum  etiam  in  omnes  terras  misit, 
tU  prateniet  esse  ubique  possent.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  he  speaks 
of  numerous  copies ;  and  besides  this, 
he  says :  fion  nominibus  tantum  sep- 
tingentorum  iliustriumf  sed  et  aliquo 
fnodo  imaginibus,  and  g^ves  us  posi- 
tively to  understand  that  they  were 
no  reg^ar  portraits.  Still  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  it  could  have  been 
an  engraving,  on  a  plate  of  copper, 
or  any  other  metal,  as  such  an  in- 
vention would  have  been  of  the  ut- 
most moment,  and  necessarily  less 
transitory.  Pliny,  too,  would  hardly 
have  passed  over  the  technical  part 
of  this  new  branch  in  the  art  of  de- 
sign; we  cannot,  therefore,  include 
copper-plate  engraving  under  aliquo 
modo. 

Perhaps  these  aliquo  modo  ima- 
ffines  were  portraits  done  Silhouette- 
fashion,  or  painted  by  means  of  shab- 
loons,  or  something  similar ;  for  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  they  were 
executed  in  colours,  as  in  the  Oriental 
painting,  as  it  is  called.  Whether, 
when  wall-painting  at  a  later  period 


became  so  general,  this  contrivance 
may  have  been  made  use  of  in  a  set 
of  uniform  arabesques,  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  Though  it 
would  not  be  impossible ;  for  even  in 
the  ffood  times  of  art  they  used  to 
bethink  themselves  of  methods  of 
abbreviating  labour  {eompendiaria*t 
Plin.  zxxv.  10,  36).  And  perhaps 
we  might  refer  to  this  the  words  of 
Petronius,  c.  2,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  decline  of  the  arts  of  oratory  and 
painting.  Quie  postea  ad  summam 
Thueydidis,  quis  Hyperidis  adfamam 
processU  f  aene  carmen  quidem  sani 
eoloris  enituit;  sed  omnia  quasi  eo' 
dem  eibo  pasta  non  potuerunt  usque 
ad  seneetuUm  eaneseere.  Fietura 
quoque  non  aiium  exitum  feeitf  post^ 
quam  JEgyptiarum  audaeia  tarn  mag- 
na  artis  eompendiariam  invenit.  But 
in  that  case  it  would  be  strange 
if  repetitions  of  the  same  paintings 
were  not  to  be  found  at  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii. 

*  Among  the  librarti  were  some 
who  were  made  use  of  in  studying, 
for   the  purpose  of   extracting  and 
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particular  passages,  or  to  commit  to  paper  liis  own  poetical 
effusions,  as  they  escaped  liim,  was  already  awaiting  him. 
After  giving  Chresimus  further  instructions  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  an  immediate  journey,  he  re- 
clined, in  his  accustomed  manner,  on  his  studying  couch, 


noting  down  remarks,  a  ttudiu, 
OrelL  Inter.  719;  Snet  Claud.  28. 
Ae  super  ho»  (libertos,  maxime  sub- 
pezit)  Polybium  a  studiis  qui  tape 
inter  duos  ConsuUs  ambulahat.  We 
see  clearly  what  their  boslness  was 
from  a  letter  of  the  young  Cicero, 
Fam.  xvi.  21 :  Feto  a  te,  ut  quam 
eeJerrime  librariut  mihi  mittatur, 
maxime  quidem  Orteeut ;  multum 
enim  mihi  eripitur  opera  exseriben" 
die  kffpomnematis*  Best  adapted  for 
this  purpose  were  the  notarii,  ra^v- 
ypd^i,  inifiHoypd^iy  who  wrote  by 
means  of  marks,  Bid  mifieiufv — the 
short-hand  writers  of  antiquity,  unex- 
celled perhaps  in  facility  even  by  the 
modems.  [This  art  was  introduced 
into  Home  during  the  last  hundred 
years  of  its  freedom.  Plutarch  {Oat, 
Min.  23)  calls  Cicero,  and  Bio  Cass. 
(It.  7)  Mecenas,  the  inventor  of  it. 
Isodorus,  i.  21,  mentions  Ennius  as 
the  founder  of  tachygraphy,  and  the 
freedmen  of  Cicero  and  Maecenas, 
Tiro  and  Aquila,  as  those  who  in 
practice  had  further  improved  it. 
Gellius,  xvii.  9,  speaks  not  of  steno* 
graphy,  but  of  a  kind  of  secret  cy- 
pher-writing in  use  between  Csesar, 
Oppins,  and  Balbus :  In  his  epistoUs 
quihwtdam  in  loeis  inveniuntur  li- 
iera  singularies  sine  eoagmentis 
sylleibarum,  quas  tu  putes  positas 
ineendite ;  nam  verba  ex  his  Uteris 
eonjiei  nulla  possunt.  Brat  autem 
eenventum  inter  eos  clandestinum  de 
commutando  situ  literarum^  ut  in 
ser^to  quidem  alia  alia  locum  et 
nenun  tetteret,  sed  in  legendo  locus 


atique  suus  et  potestas  restitueretur. 
There  was  also  some  process  similar 
to  our  short-hand  writing,  and  to  that 
Pliny  alludes  when  he  calls  Caesar  the 
inventor  of  it  When,  however,  Cicero 
writes,  ad  Att,  xiii  21 :  Q^od  ad  te 
de  decern  legatis  scripsiy  parum  intel- 
lezti,  credo  quia  ^id  otifuiutv  scrip- 
seram;  we  must  not  suppose  that 
either  a  secret  cipher-writing  or  ste- 
nography is  meant,  but  hieroglyphics 
(understood  figuratively)  or  mys- 
terious indications,  which  Cicero  was 
accustomed  to  make  in  his  letters.] 
Later,  the  marks  which  the  notarii 
made  use  of,  were  certainly  far  sim- 
pler than  the  nota  Tironiana.  Mart, 
xiv.  208,  Notarius — 

Currant  verha  licet ;  manus  est  velodor 
mis: 
Kondum  lingua  suum,  dextra  peregit 
opus. 

Seneca,  JSpist.  90.  Quid  verborum 
notasy  quibus  quam/vis  eitata  exei-' 
pitur  oratio,  et  celeritatem  lingua 
manus  sequitur ;  Orell.  Inser.  2876, 
and  Manil.  iv.  197  : 

Hie  et  Bcrlptor  erlt  velox,  cui  litem  ver- 

bum  est, 
Qulque  notis  linguam  superet,  cursimque 

loquentis 
Ezcipiet  longas  nova  per  compendia  voces. 

The  elder  Pliny  had  himself  a 
notarius  by  his  side  on  a  journey, 
that  the  time  might  not  pass  idly: 
Ep.  iii.  5  (in  itinere)  ad  latus  no* 
tarius  cum  libro  et  pugillaribus,  ctQUS 
manus  hieme  manieis  muniebantur 
ut  ne  cali  quidem  asperitas  uUum 
studii  tempus  eriperet. 
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supported  on  his  left  arm,  his  right  knee  being  drawn  up 
somewhat  higher  than  the  other,  in  order  to  place  on  it 
his  books  or  tablets.  *  Give  me  that  roll  of  poetry  of  mine, 
Phaedrus,'  said  he  to  the  freedman ;  *  I  will  not  set  out  till 
I  have  sent  the  book  finished  to  the  bookseller.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  much  desire  to  be  sold  in  the  Argiletan 
taverns  for  five  denarii,  and  find  my  name  hung  up  on  the 
doors,  and  not  always  in  the  best  company ;  but  Secundus 
worries  me  for  it,  and  therefore  be  it  so.*  *  He  under- 
stands his  advantage,'  said  Phasdrus,  as  he  drew  forth  the 
roll  from  the  cedar- wood  chest.  '  I  wager  that  his  scribes 
will  have  nothing  else  to  do  for  months,  but  to  copy  off 
your  Elegies  and  Epigrams,  and  that  you  will  be  rewarded 
with  the  applause  poured  upon  them  not  by  Eome  only, 
nor  by  Italy,  but  by  the  world.* 

*  Who  knows  P  *  said  Oallus.  *  It  is  always  hazardous 
to  give  to  the  opinion  of  the  public  that  which  was  only 
written  for  a  narrow  circle  of  tried  Mends :  and  besides, 
our  public  is  so  very  capricious.  For  one  I  am  too  cold,  for 
another  I  speak  too  much  of  Lycoris ;  my  Epigrams  are  too 
long  for  a  third^ ;  and  then  there  are  those  grammarians, 
who  impute  to  me  the  blunders  which  the  copyist  in  his 
hurry  has  committed^  But  look!*  continued  he^  as  he 
imfolded  the  roll,  *  there  is  just  room  left  before  we  get  to 
the  umbUieuSf  for  a  small  poem  on  which  I  meditated  this 
morning  when  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  peristyle.  It 
is  somewhat  hurriedly  thrown  off,  I  grant,  and  its  jocular 
tone  is  not  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  last  elegy.  Per- 
haps they  will  say,  I  had  done  better  to  leave  it  out,  but 
its  contents  are  the  best  proof  of  its  unassumingness  ;  why, 
therefore,  shoidd  I  not  let  the  joke  stand  P  Listen  then, 
and  write.* 

Phaedrus  here  was  about  taking  the  roll.     '  No/  said 


^  Martial  had  to  bear  tbis  imput- 
ation more  than  once.  See  ii.  77, 
iii.  83,  Ti.  65. 


>  Martial,  ii.  8.     See  the  Excur- 
sus, The  Bookseller, 
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Gallus,  '  the  time  before  our  departure  is  too  brief.  Take 
style  and  tablet,  write  with  abbreviations,  and  insert  it 
afterwards  whilst  I  am  dictating  a  few  letters/  PhaBdrus 
obeyed,  sat  down  on  the  foot  of  the  couchy  and  wrote  as 
follows  to  his  master's  dictation : — 

TO  MY  BOOK. 

Fond  book !  why,  uninvited,  haste  to  roam 
Abroad,  while  thou  mayst  safely  stay  at  home  ? 
E'en  among  friends  thou'lt  earn  but  doubtful  praise, 
AVhat  madness  then  to  brave  the  world's  proud  gazo, 
And  nostril  curl'd  and  supercilious  sneer ! 
Of  spiteful  critic's  pen  to  be  in  fear! — 
What !  though  no  gross  plebeian  form  be  thine. 
Though  traced  with  cunning  hand  thy  letters  shine  ; 
Though  Tyrian  purple  veil  thy  page  of  snow, 
And  painted  knobs  o'er  thy  black  edges  glow, 
Dost  hope  by  this  to  please  book-learned  wights  ? 
To  grace  the  shelves  of  Phoebus'  satellites  P 
Be  carried  in  the  bosom,  praised,  caress'd. 
And  read  by  all  the  world  from  east  to  west  ? 
Vain  hope !  thy  beauty's  pride,  thy  swelling  roll, 
A  smoky  kitchen  is  their  destined  goal. 
Or  else  to  greasy  taverns  thou'lt  be  borne. 
Then,  greased  thyself,  with  filthy  wares  return. 
I've  seen  (prodigious  fate,  but  no  less  true) 
Tour  Ciceros,  extoU'd  beyond  their  due, 
To  pepper-pokes  consign'd,  and  bags  for  salt, 
Not  jitiie :  that  they  lack'd — their  only  fault — 
Or  sprats  enclosed  within  their  humid  leaves ; 
Sprats !  or  whate'er  the  dirty  cook  receives. 
Warn'd  by  such  great  examples,  shun  their  fate. 
Nor  learn  discretion  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
Words  to  the  winds  1  still  struggling  to  be  free  ? 
Go,  but  when  injured,  blame  thyself,  not  me.'' 


'  The  original  of  this  translation  runs  as  follows : — 


Qao  propena,  insane  liber?  male  nota 
quid  hospea 
Tecta  Bubla,  tuto  cui  licet  esse  domi  ? 


Quia  furor  est,  populi  tumidis  opponere 
rhonchis, 
Ah !  vereor,  sodis  vix  placitura  Tlrisf 
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PhaBdrus  had  written  with  all  possible  rapidity  ;  and  from 
his  countenance  it  was  not  easy  to  discover  his  opinion 
of  this  apostrophe.  He  then  departed  to  copy  the  poem 
more  intelligibly  on  the  roll,  and  to  send  thither  Philo- 
damus,  whom  his  master  generally  employed  to  write  his 
letters  ;  equally  acquainted  with  both  languages,  he  used, 
in  most  instances,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  correspondent,  and  particularly  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  letters  made  a  confidential  scribe  necessary. 
To-day,  however,  this  was  not  the  case ;  for  GFallus  only 
wished  some  short  friendly  letters,  which  contained  no 
secrets,  to  be  written.     Philodamus  brought  the  style,  the 


Contemtumque  patl,  sasoque   forociter 
unco 
Suspend!,  et  trUtes  extimuisM  notas? 
An  quia  plebeiam  vincit  tua  charta  papy- 
nim, 
Et  nitet  artifici  litera  facta,  manu ; 
(jindida  quod  Tyrio  yelatur  paglna  fiioo, 
Pictaque  nigranti  comua  fronte  geris ; 
^icrinia  Phoeben  sporaa  habitaro  caterrie, 

Et  florl  doctis  carior  inde  viria  ? 
Gcstarique  slnu  belle,  lepiduaque  Tocari 

Forsitnn,  et  toto  plurimiu  orbe  legi  ? 
Nequidquam,  heu  !  forma  tumldum,  cul- 
tuque  Buporbum 
Accipiet  fumo  nigra  culina  sua 
Uercil)U8    aut   tinctaa    mlgrabia,    culte, 
tnbemas, 
TJt  rcferaa  merces  unctus  et  ipee  domum. 
Vidimus  elatos  nimium,  meritiaque  fero- 


Vem  loquor,  quamquam  prodlgioea  lo- 
quor — 
Aut  sails,  aut  plperls  Cioerones  esse  cu- 
cullos, 
Quodque  aberat  scriptis  sal  tamm  in- 
tus  erat. 
Cordylieque  fere  madlda  latuere  papyro, 
Quidquid   et  Immundi   poscit   opeUa 
coquL 
61  sapis,  exemplis  monltus,  liber,  utere 
tantis, 
Et  proprio  noli  cautior  esse  malo. 
Ventis  verba  cadunt  Pugnas  tamen  ire? 
licebit. 
T,  fuge,  sed  laesus  paroe,  libelle,  querL 

The  joke  here  indulged  in,  of 
pnlmin^  this  sportive  eifasion  on  Gal- 
lup must  not  be  mistaken,  or  con- 


sidered presumptuous.  Such  a  vov- 
Qtaia  would  in  itself  be  nothing^  un- 
common, for  Horace,  i.  17, 11,  speaks 
to  his  book  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
in  Martial  more  such  warnings  are  to 
be  found.  I  cannot  here  omit  a  re- 
mark or  two  in  defence  of  the  text. 
In  T.  3, 1  have  had  in  my  eje  Yirg. 
^n.  ii.  127,  reeuaat  quemqtuim  op- 
ponere  morti^  and  am  of  opinion  that 
from  thence  Propert.  i.  17,  11,  is  also 
to  be  amended : 

An  poteris  sicds  mea  fata  reponere  ocellis, 
Ossaque  nulla  tuo  nostni  tenere  slnu  ? 

Here  the  Cod.  optimut  FostAianus, 
or,  Groninganiu,  has  opponere^  and 
so  I  believe  the  proper  reading  to 
be :  tM  fato  opponere,  for  that  is  the 
only  idea  suitable.  To  take  reponere 
fatOf  for  componere  funtu  or  om«,  is 
quite  impossible,  because  Propertius 
does  not  hope  for  a  burial.  But 
Cjmthia  is  mentioned  as  the  cause 
of  his  calamity,  through  her  dirtB. 
Should  one,  however,  be  offended  at 
the  opponere  rhonchUt  he  can  instead 
of  it  («t  tanti  est)  read  committere. 
Nobody  can  refer  this  attack  on 
Cicero  to  anything  else  than  useless 
editions,  such  as  the  last  century  pro- 
duced in  abundance. 
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wooden  tablets  coated  over  with  wax,  and  what  was  re- 
quisite for  sealing  the  letters ;  took  the  seat  of  PhoDdrus, 
and  set  down  with  expert  hand  the  short  sentences  which 
Gallus  dictated.  Notifications  of  his  departure  to  his  friends ; 
invitations  to  them  to  visit  him  at  his  villa ;  approval  of 
a  purchase  of  some  statues  and  pictures,  which  a  friend 
in  Athens  had  made  for  him';  recommendations  of  one 
friend  to  another  in  Alexandria ;  such  were  the  quickly 
despatched  subjects  of  the  day's  correspondence.  Gallus 
then  himself  took  style  and  tablets,  to  write  with  his  own 
hand  some  words  of  affection  to  Lycoris,  and  induce  her 
to  follow  him,  but  not  indeed  to  his  villa — ^for  he  felt  too 
well  that  a  liaison  of  this  description  could  only  be  lasting 
whilst  distance  allowed  his  imagination  to  decorate  reality 
in  its  bright  colours,  and  that  by  living  together  under  the 
same  roof,  all  the  charm  and  poetry  of  love  would  be 
destroyed.  For  this  reason,  he  projjosed  that  she  should 
go  to  Baiae,  and  doubted  not  to  see  his  desire  accom- 
plished ;  as  the  cheerful  bustle  of  that  much-visited  water- 
ing-place promised  pleasure  in  abundance ;  while  the  near 
proximity  of  his  villa  gave  hopes  of  their  being  able  to 
visit  each  other  frequently.  Many  men  would  no  doubt 
have  felt  scruples  about  sending  their  loved  ones  thither, 
where  there  existed  temptations  of  all  kinds,  sufficient 
almost  to  seduce  one  of  severer  virtue  than  such  a  flighty 
Uberiina,  Gallus,  however,  knew  Lycoris  too  well  to  dis- 
trust her ;  she  had  only  once  in  past  times  been  unfaithful 
to  him'^  and  perhaps  the  fault  then  was  more  on  his  side 
than  on  hers. 


*  Cicero  writes  in  a  different  sense 
{ttd  Fam.  Tii.  23)  to  Fabius  Gallos, 
lialf  in  joke,  half  in  anger,  respecting 
such  a  pnrchase.  The  whole  letter 
is  Terj  instmctiye,  and  the  words,  Tu 
autem^  ignarua  instittUi  meif  quanti 
tgo  gemta  omnino  tignorum  omnium 
man  attimOy  ianti  itta  quatuor  aut 
quinqu$  fUtnpsisti^  fully  characterize 


Cicero's  love  of  art.  The  object  re- 
presented was  everythin,!^  t4)  him, 
and  his  Sermathena  and  IlermerO' 
kite  were  of  more  yaluc  in  his  eyes 
than  the  most  cbarming  BacchcB^  by 
tbe  master-hand  of  a  Greek.  See 
Cic.  ad  Attic,  i.  4,  10. 

'  A  want  of  faith  rendered  famous 
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He  read  over  once  more  the  letters  which  Philodamus 
had  written ;  the  slave  then  fastened  the  tablets  together 
with  crossed  thread,  and  where  the  ends  were  knotted, 
placed  a  round  piece  of  wax  ;  while  Gallus  drew  from  his 
finger  a  beautiful  beryl,  on  which  was  engraved  by  the 
hand  of  Dioscorides,  a  lion  driven  by  four  amoretts, 
breathed  on  it,  to  prevent  the  tenacious  wax  from  ad- 
hering to  it",  and  then  impressed  it  deeply  into  the 
pliant  mass.  Meanwhile  Philodamus  had  summoned  the 
iabellarii,  or  slaves  used  for  conveying  letters.  Each  of 
them  received  a  letter  ;  but  that  destined  for  Athens  was 
about  to  be  entrusted  to  a  friend  joumejring  thither. 

Scarcely  were  these  matters  well  concluded,  when  the 
slave  who  had  charge  of  the  time-pieces  entered,  and 
announced  that  the  finger  of  the  dial  was  now  casting  its 
shadow  upon  the  fourth  hour,  and  that  the  fifth  was  about 
commencing.  This  was  the  time  that  Gallus  had  fixed 
for  departure ;  he  therefore  hastened  to  leave  the  apart- 
ment, and  allow  himself  to  be  assisted  in  his  travelling 
toilet  by  the  slaves  in  attendance  for  this  purpose. 


by  the  tenth  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Gallus :  the  Mlli- 
citi  amorea  Oalli^  as  Virgil  says. 

1°  There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in 
tracing  these  minute  resemblances 
belw'een  the  customs  of  the  ancients 
and  ourselves,  although  such  agree- 
ment is  only  natural.  We  too  breathe 
on  the  ring  before  sealing  with  it. 
Ovid  says,  Amor,  ii.  16,  16,  were  he 
the  ring  of  his  love : 
Idem  etrn.ut  arcanas  possem  siguare  tabel- 


Keve  tenax  ouram  siccave   gemiaa 
tnUiat, 
Humida  fonno8»  tangaxn   priua  ora 
puelliB. 

These  are,  in  point  of  fact,  trifles  ; 
but  the  more  the  error  of  supposing 
the  life  of  the  ancients  quite  different 
from  our  own  is  indulged  in,  the  more 
should  such  minute  customs  be 
brought  forward,  in  order,  that  by 
instituting  a  comparison  between 
them,  we  may  bring  those  times 
nearer  to  our  own. 


SCENE  THE  FOURTH. 


THE  JOURNEY. 

GATjLUS  had  to  go  a  considerable  distance  through  the 
streets  after  leaving  his  mansion,  before  he  reached 
the  Porta  Capena,  from  which  point  be  was  about  to 
journey  along  the  Via  Appia^  to  his  villa.  This  was  a  most 


^  The  most  celebrated  road  of 
Italy,  Via  Appia,  wbicli  excited  the 
admiration  even  of  those  times,  and 
the  remains  of  which  have  always 
been  objects  of  wonder,  called  by 
Stat.  Silv.  ii.  2,  12,  reffina  viaruMj 
was  first  made  from  Rome  to  Capua, 
by  Appius  Claudius  C»cus,  about 
442  A.U.C.  Procopius,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness, struck  with  astonishment  at 
the  magnificence  of  the  work,  gives 
a  description  of  it,  de  Bella  Goth,  i. 
14 :  *0  ^f  (B«Xur<ipioc)  hid,  r^c  Aart- 
wmv  oBoh  diTffyt  to  ffTpdrtVfUij  ripf 
'AiCKiav  oSbv  a^(U*  ^^  dpitrrtp^,  y> 
'Airircoc  o  *Pu»ftaiii»v  iJwaroc  iwa- 
€ociotc  ivtavrois  vpoTtpov  iiroififfi 
«  cat  irrtavvfiov  *  Jx****  'JE<'^*  ^^  V 
'kictcia  bibc  Tffupwv  vivrt  dvdpl 
iv^unuft-  U  'Putfttii:  yap  avTfi  ic 
KaiFviiv  Sif)Kit,  cvpoc  ii  i^rt  riis 
bSov  ravrris  'btrov  hfid^as  ivo  a'X- 
XijXaic  ivavriaiQ  a  vac,  xai  tariv 
aitoOiaroQ  vdvrmv  pdXiara.  rbv  yap 
Xi9ov  uiravrtL,  fivXirniv  Tt  ovra  Kai 
firm  fficXiypov,  U  x*i*9^C  dXXfit  fuf 
Kpdv  ovatiQ  Tifiwv 'Awtog  ivravOa 
iKOfUfft'  Tai/Tfii  yap  oi)  rfjc  ytig 
ovoa/ii]  iriipvKf,  Xfiovf  bk  rob^ 
\i6ov^  Kai  bfitiXobQ  ipyatrdfitpo^f 
iyytaviovg  8k  rj  ivrofij  vtrrotrifik- 
yoc  if  aAX^Xov(  ^vvkbtiaiv  ovrt  xaX- 
cov  ivrog  ovTi  Ti  dWo  iiifiipktipivoQ, 
oc  bk  dXXif;Xocc  ovru  rt  da^aXwg 
ivvbkvtvrai  Kai  lUUVKavtv^  ucri  'on 


br^  ovK  dalv  ripfioefuvoif  a'XX'  i/iirc- 
fiiKaatv  aXXi|Xoi£,  boliav  roiy  bpio<n 
wapixoyrcu,  Kai  xpopov  rptPivroi; 
90XV0V  b^  oiir«i»c  dfid^atg  rt  iroX- 
Xalc  cai  (<tfoi(  Uiravi  butfiarol  yt- 
vbfuvoij  Ig  ^fiipav  iKatrrtiv  ovrt  rrje 
dpfMVtag  travrdirafft  biaiuKptvrai, 
ovrt  Tivi  aifT&v  bia^Oaptjvat  fl  fiii- 
ovi  ytvttrOai  Kwifrtffiv,  ov  fiifv  ovbe 
rifg  dfiapvyiig  n  dTTOpaXiaOai,  Ihe 
main  points  of  which  are,  that  the 
Appian  Way  was  made  by  Appius 
five  days'  journey  in  length,  as  ii 
reached  from  Bome  to  Capua.  It 
was  broad  enough  for  two  carriages 
to  pass  each  other,  and  was  built  of 
stone,  such  as  is  used  for  mill-stones, 
but  which  was  not  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  stones  are  hewn  sharp 
and  smooth,  and  their  comers  fit  into 
one  another  without  the  aid  of  metal, 
or  any  other  connectiDg  material,  so 
that  the  whole  appears  to  be  one  na- 
tural stone,  and  notwithstanding  the 
great  traffic,  it  is  in  a  wonderful  state 
of  preservation.  Procopius  assigns 
to  it  the  age  of  900  years,  which  is  at 
least  fifty  years  too  much.  It  is  most 
remarkable  that  he  should  confine  the 
Appian  Way  to  the  distance  between 
Bome  and  Capua,  for  though  Appius 
Claudius  had  only  built  it  to  that 
place,  still  it  was  afterwards  continued 
as  far  as  Brundusium.  All  accounts 
on  the  date  of  this  extension  appear  to 
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charming  place  between  Sinuessa  and  Capua,  and  pre- 
sented the  most  perfect  assemblage  of  all  things  necessary^ 
in  order,  as  Horace  observes,  to  quaff  happy  oblivion  of 


be  wanting,  and  in  their  absence  the 
most  varions  suppositions  have  been 
made.  Some  think  that  this  was  done 
by  Julius  Caesar,  although  he  gives  no 
tenable  ground  for  this  supposition, 
and  appears  quite  in  error  about  the 
direction  of  the  road.  On  the  other 
hand,  others  assert  that  it  must  have 
been  continued  very  soon  after  Ap- 
piua,  and  reached  to  Bnmdusium  as 
early  as  the  civil  war  between  Csesar 
and  Pompey,  in  proof  of  which  they 
adduce  a  letter  from  Pompey  (in 
Cic.  Att.  viii.  11),  who  writes  thus  to 
Cicero:  Cetueo  ViaAppia  it^ facias j 
et  oeleriter  Brunduaium  venias. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  be 
clear  about  the  direction  of  the -Via 
Appia,  before  we  can  form  any  opi- 
nion of  the  period  when  it  was  con- 
tinued further.  It  went  from  Rome 
by  Bovillee,  Aricia,  Forum  Appii, 
Terracina,  Fundi,  Formiae,  Minturnea, 
and  Sinuessa  to  Capua,  and  from 
thence  to  Beneventum ;  of  this  there 
is  no  doubt.  Some  suppose  that  it 
proceeded  from  thence  by  Canusium 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  along  it,  by 
Barium,  and  Egnatia,  and  as  Horace 
travelled  this  way  with  Meecenas  to 
Brundusium,  that  the  Via  Appia 
must  at  least,  at  this  period,  have 
been  extended  as  far  as  there.  But 
the  premises  of  this  conclusion  are 
false,  for,  as  it  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed, the  road  leading  along  the  coast 
was  not  the  Appian.  Strabo,  vi.  3, 
says :  Avo  i'  itai  (o^oi),  fiiu  fikv 
rifiioviKt^  Sid  ntVKiTtiav,  otc  Tlo^t- 
icXovc  KaXoviTif  Kai  Aavvirwv  xai 
^avviTwv  fiixP^  BtviovsvTov '  i<p'  y 
ootf!  'EyvaTta  Tro\iQ^  klra  KcXi'a,  Kai 
V^Ttov  Kai  Kavvawv  Kai  Kt^Sovia' 


ri  Sk  Sid  TdpavToe  fiiKpov  iv  dpifftf' 
Pf.  "Offov  Sk  fitdg  i^fjupag  trepiocov 
KtK\tv<ravri  if  'Avriria  Xiyofiivri 
dfia^riXaroc  fidWoV  kv  ravry  Sk 
vokiQ  Ovpid  Tt  Kai  Otrtvovo-m,  i)  fiiv 
/icru^i)  TdpavTOt  cat  Bpcvrcffiov.  y 
S"  iv  fitOopioiQ  Sawcrwv  Kai  AiVKa- 
viutv.  "SvufiaKKovn  Sk  dfx^ia  Kara 
BtviovtvTov  Kai  r^v  ,Kafnrav(av  ix 
Tov  Bptvrarlov,  Tobvrtvdiv  o'  t/^if 
fiiXP''  ^OQ  'P^liflQ  'Awtria  raXecrai, 
Sin  KavSiov  Kai  RaXarraCi  Kai  Ka- 
irvas  Kai  ILa<riXiVo&  ftfXP^  2ivovE(r- 
fftjQ'  rd  J'  ivOivSt  I'lptirai.  (B.  v. 
c.  3.)  'H  Si  vdad  kftriv  tc  'Ptuffiyc 
liq  Bptvrifftov  ftiXia  r^'.  In  another 
passage  Strabo  says,  v.  3 :  'BvTavBa 
Sk  ffuvdirni  ry  OaXdrry  vpwrov  ») 
'Airvia  bSbgy  Ifrrputfikvii  ftiv  diro  rrjc 
'Pui/ii7g  M^XP'  Bpevrf<7(ov,  irXiiirrov 
S*  dSivofitvif.  rS»v  S*  krri  OaXavTy  iro- 
Xtuv  TQVTiav  l^avTOfiivfi  fiovoVy  rijg 
Ti  Tapaciv^c,  Kat  rtav  itfttKnQ  ^op- 
liiiav  fiiv  Kat  Mivrovpv^c  "^ot  2cvoi;- 
iffOTjc  Kai  Tutv  icxdruiv  Tapavroc  rt 
Kai  BpivTMiov,  We  learn  therefore, 
beyond  all  doubt,  tliat  this  more 
eastern  road  was  not  named  the  Ap- 
pian, which  only  applied  to  the  more 
western  one,  which  led  by  way  of 
Yenusia.  The  opinion  that  it  must 
have  been,  in  the  time  of  Horace, 
built  as  far  as  Brundusium,  is  also 
erroneous,  for  Horace  travelled  on  the 
eastern  road  by  Equotutium,  Rubi, 
Barium,  and  Gnatia,  and  it  would 
have  been  strange  that  Msecenas 
should  have  chosen  the  route  through 
the  Apulian  hills,  if  the  more  con- 
venient Appian  Way  led  to  Brun- 
dusium; and,  since  Strabo  is  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  its  whole  length, 
it  could  not  have  been  made  muck 
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the  disturbing  cares  of  life.  The  litter,  manned  by  six 
stalwart  Syrian  slaves,  whose  light-red  livery  distinguished 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  escort,  who  were  dressed  in 
brown  travelling  coats,  was  already  in  waiting  at  the 
vestibule.  The  carriage  in  which  Q  alius  intended  to 
travel  before  nightfall  the  first  forty-two  miles  of  his 
journey,  to  Forum  Appii,  was  waiting  outside  the  city,  by 
the  grove  of  the  Camoenae^.     He  had  meanwhile  donned 


later.  The  ai^oment  adduced  from 
Cicero  proves  nothing;  for  Pompey 
could  still  have  adrised  Cicero  to 
trarel  on  the  Via  Appia  (and  not  the 
Latina)  as  far  as  it  went 

Straboy  however,  seems  by  the 
words  rovvTtvOiv  S*  ijdri  fuxpt  rrjc 
'Pw|ii|c  'AfTfria  caXtirat,  to  mean 
that  only  the  part  from  Beneventum 
to  Rome  was  called  Via  Appia ;  and 
as  Procopioa  also  confines  the  name 
to  the  distance  between  Borne  and 
Capua,  the  road  probably  from  thence 
to  Brundnsium  was  not  constructed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  thus  the  old  part 
might  always  specially  bear  the  name, 
livy  saysy  z.  23 :  Eodem  anno  On. 
et  Q.  OgtUnii  ad,  cur.  aliquot  fane- 
ratorihus  diem  dixerunt,  quorum  ho- 
nit  muUatU  ex  eo  quod  in  publicum 
redaetum  est—eemitam  saxo  quadrate 
II  Oapena  porta  ad  Martie  etraverunt; 
and  c.  X.  47 :  Damnatie  aliquot  peeua- 
riit  via  a  Martis  tilice  ad  Bovillae, 
psrstrata  eat.  From  whence  some 
conclude  that  the  Appian  Way  was 
not  originally  paved,  but  only  gravel- 
led, for  in  that  time  it  had  been  built 
nearly  twenty  years.  Of  the  former 
portion,  we  read  in  Liv.  zxzviii.  28, 
tiam  tiliee  atemendam  a  porta  Ca- 
pena  ad  Martis  loeaverunt,  and  con- 
sequently the  whole  way,  via,  not  till 
560,  and  previous  to  then,  only  the  se^ 
mita,  a  trottoir.     Still,  the  Via  Appia 


is  not  named  in  any  of  these  passages, 
and  the  Temple  of  Mars  alluded  to 
here,  and  vii.  23,  may  have  been  situ- 
ated sidewards,  in  which  case  quite  a 
different  way  would  be  meant,  for  the 
temple  on  the  Appian  Way  was  first 
built  by  Sylla.  Moreover,  in  both 
passages,  we  have  eilice  sternerCy  to 
pave,  which  is  very  different  from  lapi- 
de  stemerCf  to  lay  with  slahs ;  and  the 
expression  does  not  therefore  suit  the 
Appian  Way,  for  it  was  certainly  laid 
with  hewn  slahs,  not  square,  but  of 
irregular  form,  the  comers  of  which 
fitted  exactly  into  each  other,  simi- 
larly, perhaps,  to  the  Cyclopian  walls. 
On  both  sides  there  was  a  higher 
border,  margo,  on  which  were  placed 
alternately,  seats  and  milestones,  but 
this  was  doubtless  a  later  addition, 
and  is  so  called  in  Liv.  xli.  27 :  Ceu- 
eorea  vias  ttemendae  tiliee  in  Urbe, 
glarea  extra  Urbem  subttruendat  mar- 
ginandaaque  primi  (minium  heave- 
rant.  The  primi  omnium  refers  only 
to  marginare. 

»  Not  far  from  the  Porta  Capena, 
probably  in  the  Vallis  Egeriae,  was 
the  Lucus  Camcenarum,  also  called 
simply  CamoensB.  The  scholiast  on 
Juv.  Sat.  iii.  10,  says,  Stetit  ex. 
peetans  rhedatn^  nbi  aolent  Procou' 
tulet  jurare  in  Via  Appia  ad  por- 
tarn  Capenam,  i.  e.  ad  Camanaa,  and 
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his  travelling  shoes,  and  changed  his  toga  for  the  more 
befitting  dress  for  travelKng,  the  pcenula.  All  the  other 
preparations  had  been  already  seen  to  by  Chresimus; 
a  number  of  slaves  were  despatched  before  with  the 
baggage,  while  others  were  to  follow  after;  those  only 
who  were  indispensable  being  permitted  to  accompany 
their  lord.  These  arrangements  had  been  completed 
in  less  than  two  hours  by  some  hundred  nimble  hands, 
whom  a  sign  from  the  dwpensator  had  set  in  motion, 
and  there  were  no  female  slaves,  to  cause  any  further 
delay  by  their  dilatory  toilet  and  tedious  preparation*. 
Gallus  consequently  found  himself,  before  half  the  fifth 
hour  had  elapsed,  reclining  on  the  cushions  of  the  lee- 
tica ;  the  Syrians  then  ran  their  poles  through  the  rings 
afiixed  to  the  sides,  lifted  the  burden  on  their  broad 
shoulders,  and  strode  expeditiously  along  the  street,  whilst 
the  remainder  of  the  escort  partly  opened  a  passage  for 
them  through  the  crowd,  and  partly  kept  behind  to  bring 
up  the  rear. 

The  way  led  through  the  most   lively  portion  of  the 
city,  and  it  was  just  the  time  when  the  streets,  though 


Mart.  ii.  6,  15  : 

£t  cum  currere  debeas  BotUIm, 
Inteijungere  qoeris  ad  Camo^nas. 

Gallas  is  made  to  go  through  the 
city  in  the  Ueiica,  while  the  carriages 
wait  ad  CanKBnas,  on  account  of 
doubts  whether  it  was  allowed  at  tliat 
period  to  drive  in  a  travelling  carriage 
through  the  streets.  For  there  are 
no  instances  of  it,  and  Claudius  even 
forbad  travellers  to  drive  through 
the  towns  of  Italy  in  a  carriage. 
Suet.  Claud.  25. 

In  Juv.  iii.  Umbricius,  and  pro- 
bably his   whole  family  also,  enter 
the  rheda  outside  the  town  : 
Sed  dam  tola  domns  rbeda  componitur  una, 
Substitit  ad  veteres  areas  madldamque  Ca- 
TMiuam. 


It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  car- 
riage had  waited  outdide  the  gate, 
not  that  it  came  after,  from  the  words 
at  the  end  of  the  Satire : 

Sed  Juroenta  vocant,  et  sol  incllnat :  eandara 

est. 
Nam  mihi  commota  Jam  dadum  malio  virga 
Adnait. 

3  Such  delays  in  the  departure  on 
a  journey  appear  to  have  been  com- 
mon. Pleusides,  in  Plant.  Mil.  i?. 
7,  9,  says : 

Miilier  profecto  nata  est  ex  ipsa  mora. 
Nam  quevia  alia,  quie  mora  est  seque,  mora 
Minor  ea  videtar,  quam  que  propter  mulie- 
rem  est. 

Milo  too  says,   in  the  preceding 

scene :  Faullisper  dum  $e  uxor,  ui 

Jit,  eomparatj  comniorattts  $si. 
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always  fall,  presented  the  most  motley  throng,  and  the 
greatest  bustle;  for  the  sixth  hour  approached,  when  a 
general  cessation  from  business  commenced  ^  and  people 
generally  were  wont  to  take  their  morning  meal.  Whilst 
some  therefore  were  still  sedulously  engaged  in  their  daily 
avocations,  many  of  the  less  occupied  were  already  hurry- 
ing to  the  place  of  refreshment.  Here,  a  prompt  builder 
was  despatching,  by  mules  and  carriers,  the  materials  of 
a  new  building,  for  which  he  had  only  just  contracted^ ; 
there,  huge  stones  and  beams  were  being  wound  up  aloft, 
for  the  completion  of  an  edifice.  Countrymen  with  loud 
cries  were  driving  to  and  fro  their  mules,  carrying,  in 
baskets*  suspended  on  either  side,  the  produce  of  the 
country  into  the  city ;  or  perhaps  the  street  would  become 
stopped  up  by  a  solemn  funeral  procession  happening  to 
meet  a  heayily  laden  waggon  coming  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  most  lively  sight  was  presented  by  the 
Suburra,  where  a  multitude  of  hawkers  plied  their  miser- 
able  trade.     Some  from   the   region   beyond  the   Tiber 


*  Sexta  quies  lams,  says  Martial, 
It.  S  ;  and  during  this  time  the  me- 
renda,  or  prandiumj  was  taken.  See 
the  Excursus  on  The  Meah.  The 
many  idle  persons  who  lived  at  Borne 
even  then,  and  more  numerously  af- 
terwards, and  the  multitude  of  slaves, 
who  also  did  not  fail  in  the  tapere  ad 
fenium,  no  donht  betook  themselves 
to  the  Tarious  taiema  at  this  period. 
See  the  Excursus  on  The  Taverns, 

'  The  hustle  and  hurry  in  the 
streets  of  Rome  are  described  in  lively 
colours  by  Horace  and  Juvenal.  The 
first,  Epist.  ii.  2,  72 : 

Festixuitcalldiis  mails  gerulifqae  redemtor; 
Torqnet  nunc  Lapldtm,  none  ingena  machi- 

natigniim; 
Tristia  robufltis  lactantnr  ftinera  plaostrls; 
Hoc  rabioaa  ftigit  canis,  hac  lutnlenta  ruit 

•Ok 


The  latter,  Sat.  iii.  345 : 

— finit  nlo  cnUto.  ferit  assere  daro 
Altar,  at  hio  Ugnum  capiU  incutit,  ille  me- 

tretam. 
Plngaia  cmra  Into;  planta  mox  undique 

magna 
Caloor,  et  in  digito  dams  mihi  militis  hsret. 

And  iii.   254,  in    accordance    with 
Horace : 

—— modo  longa  coruBcat 
Sarraco  veniente  abies  atqua  altera  pinum 
Plaustra  vehont,    nntaut    alte,  populoque 

minantnr. 
Nam  si  procubuit,  qui  saxa  LiguMIca  portat 
Axis,  et  evennm  ftidit  super  aginina  mou> 

tem. 
Quid  Buperest  de  corporibus  ? 


<  In  this  manner  mules  and  asses 
were  laden,  and  this  is  what  IVtron. 
c.  31,  means  by  bisaccium,  Conip, 
Apul.  Met .  iz. 
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offered  matches'^  for  sale,  occasionally  taking  in  exchange 
broken  glass,  instead  of  money  ;  others  carried  boiled  peas, 
and  sold  a  dish  of  them  to  the  poorest  class  for  an  as, 
whilst  those  accustomed  to  somewhat  better  fare,  betook 
themselves  to  the  cook's  boy,  who,  with  a  loud  voice,  cried 
smoking  sausages  for  sale.  In  one  place  a  curious  crowd 
was  collected  round  an  Egyptian  juggler,  about  whose 
neck  and  arms  the  most  venomous  snakes  familiarly  wound 
themselves.  In  another  stood  a  group  reading  the  pro- 
gramme ^  painted  in  large  letters  on  the  wall  of  a  public 


'  The  profession  of  this  people 
was  prohably  not  more  respectable 
than  that  pursued  by  our  chiffoniers; 
they  sold  matches,  sulphurata^  and 
bartered  them  for  broken  glass,  which 
they  repaired  again  with  sulphur. 
Their  head-quarters  were  trans  Ti- 
beriniy  generally  the  abode  of  the 
lowest  class.  Mart.  i.  42  :  Trans^ 
iiberifitu  ambtdator,  qui  pallentia 
sulphurata  fractis  permtUat  vitreis ; 
Stat  Silv.  i.  6,  77  :  Plebs  quce  com- 
minutis  permutat  vitreis  gregale  sul- 
phur. They  cried  their  wares,  as  we 
see  from  Martial,  xii.  57,  H,  where, 
among  the  reasons  enumerated  why 
one  could  not  sleep  in  Rome,  the 
sulphurata  lippus  institor  mereis  is 
mentioned.  Comp.  Kuperti  ad  Ju- 
venal, V.  48. 

^  As  among  ns  the  plays  at  the 
threatres  are  made  known  by  placards 
exposed  to  public  view,  so  they  were 
announced  among  the  ancients  by 
means  of  inscriptions  on  the  wall 
(programmata)  in  public  and  fre- 
quented places.  Several  such  inscrip- 
tions have  been  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii. See  Mus.  Borb.  i.  p.  4 :  A.  Swttii 
serii  adilis  familia  gladiatoria  pug- 
labit  Tompeiis  Fr,  K.  Junias  ve- 


natio  et  vela  erunt ;  in  ii.  p.  7  is  one 
of  still  greater  value  :  Dedications 
.  .  .  arum  muneris  Cn,  Alii  Kigidii 
3fai  .  .  .  venatioy  athleta,  sparsionesj 
vela  erunt.  For  others,  see  Gell's 
JTompeiana,  in  several  places  ;  Orell. 
Iftscr.  i.  2556,  2559.  In  the  same 
manner,  either  by  means  of  the  praco, 
or  inscriptions  on  the  walls,  or  by 
writing  on  a  tablet  hung  out  of  doors, 
private  persons  made  known  when 
they  had  lost  any  thing,  or  when 
they  had  anything  to  let  or  sell.  The 
oldest  traces  of  such  announcements 
are  in  Plant.  Merc,  iii.  4,  78 : 

Cortum  est,  pneconum  jubere  jam  quan- 

ttuu  est  oonducier, 
Qui  iUam  investigent,  qui  inveniaut 

And  Menaeh.  v.  9,  93,  when  Messe- 
nio,  aapraco,  announces  the  auction 
of  Meneechmus.  But  a  special  pas- 
sage is  Petr.  97 :  Intrat  stabulum 
prapco  eum  servo  publico,  aliaque  sane 
modica  frequentiay  facemque  fumo^ 
sum  magis  quam  lucidam  quassans 
hae  proclamavit ;  Fuer  in  balneo 
patUlo  ante  aberravit  annorum  circa 
XVI.,  erispuSf  mollis^  formosus,  no- 
mine Giton ;  ei  quis  eum  reddere, 
aut  comfnonstrare  voluerity  accipict 
nummos  mille.  For  the  placards 
there  is  a  locus  classicus  in  Prop. 
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building,  of  the  next  contests  of  gladiators,  whict  pro- 
mised to  be  brilliant,  as  the  place  of  exhibition  was  to 
be  covered  with  an  awning — ^but  everywhere  the  lower 
classes,  old  and  young,  were  hurrying  to  the  thermqpoliee 
and  cookshops,  to  obtain  each  his  wonted  seat,  and  to 
drink  for  breakfast,  according  to  choice,  a  goblet  of  honey- 
wine  or  the  favourite  calda.  This  motley  multitude  kept 
passing  through  streets  which  were,  besides  this,  rendered 
disagreeably  narrow  by  a  numerous  cluster  of  shops  chok- 


iii.  23,  23,  where  a  letter  has  been 
lost: 

I  poer,  et  dtoa  hac  aliquft  propone  oolumna ; 
£k    dominom    Esquiliis    scribe    habitare 
taum} 

and  Dig.  zlvii.  2,  43.  Solent  plerique 
hoc  etiam  feuere,  ut  libellum  propo' 
nent. 

The  vela  mentioned  in  both  the 
annoimcements  referred  to,  served  to 
cover  in  the  theatre.  This  conve- 
nience was  first  provided  for  the  spec- 
tators by  Q.  Gatulos,  a.u.c.  683. 
Plin.  xix.  1,  6  :  Foatea  in  theatria 
taniam  umbram  fecere,  quod  primus 
emnium  invenit  Q.  CatuluSy  cum  Ca- 
pitolium  dedicaret,  Carbasina  deitidt 
tela  primus  in  tksairis  duxisse  tra- 
ditur  Lentulus  Spintker  ApoUina' 
rihua  ludis,  JHox^  Ccuar  Dictator 
totum  forum  Bomanum  iniexitj  &c. 
Lncret.  iv.  73,  describea  the  new  cus- 
tom*: 

Et  Tolgo  tadiunl  id  latea  nusmque  rela, 
Et  fierrapna,  cum  magnis  Intenta  tbeatris 
Per  makM  voigata  trabesque  trementia  fluo- 
tant. 

Coloured  cloths  were  used  even  at  this 
period.  In  Pliny's  time  the  luxury 
went  still  further ;  they  imitated  the 
starry  heaven :  Vela  nuper  eohre  cxli 
stellata  per  rudenUs  iere  etiam  in 
amphitheatro  prineipis  Nerofiis.  The 
sparsiones  mentioned  in  the  second 
programme  consisted  in  besprinkling 


the  theatre  with  sweet-smelling  es- 
sences, as  saffron,  eroeusy  the  odour  of 
which  appears  to  have  pleased  the 
ancients.  This  sprinkling  was  effected 
by  means  of  pipes,  from  which  the 
liquids  were  thrown  as  from  the  jets 
of  a  fountain.  Sen.  JEpist.  90  :  Utrum 
tandem  sapientiorem  putas,  qui  inve- 
nitt  quern  ad  modum  in  immensam 
altitudinem  croeum  latentibtts  ^tulis 
exprimat  f  Sen.  Quast.  Nat.  ii.  9  ; 
Numquid  dubitas,  quin  sparsio  ilia, 
qua  ex  fundamentis  fnedia  arena 
ereseens  in  summam  altitudinem  am" 
phitheatri  pervenit,  cum  intentions 
aquae  Jiat  ?  This  took  place  just  the 
same  in  a  regular  theatre,  and  the 
boards,  as  well  as  the  spectators, 
were  besprinkled.  Hence  Martial 
says,  v.  26 : 

Hoc,  rogo,  non  melius,  qoam  rubro  pulpita 
nimbo 
Spargere,eteflfTX80  permadoisse  croco  ? 

and  lubrieOf  or  madentia  croco  pul- 
pita,  are  often  mentioned.  See  Lips. 
de  Amphith,  c.  16.  Essences  and 
flowers  were  rained  down  in  the  tri- 
clinia also,  as  with  Nero.  See  Suet. 
Xer.  31 ;  comp.  Dio.  Cass.  Ixix.  8. 
That  this  was  customary,  at  least  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  see 
from  Ovid,  Art.  Am.  i.  lOi : 
Tono  Deque  marmoreo  pendebant  vela  the* 
atro, 
Nee  ^lerant  liquido  pulpita  rubra  crooo* 
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ing  them  up^  for  huxters  and  merchants  of  all  sorts, 
artists  in  hair  and  salve-sellers,  butchers  and  pastrycooKd, 
but  above  all  vintners,  had  built  their  booths  far  into  the 
street,  so  that  you  might  even  see  tables  arranged  along 
the  piers  and  pillars  of  the  halls,  and  covered  with  bottles, 
which  were,  however,  cautiously  fastened  by  chains,  lest 
perchance  they  might  be  £lched  by  the  hand  of  some 
Strobilus  or  Thesprio  hurrying  by.  In  consequence  of  so 
many  obstructions  occurring  every  moment,  it  was  certainly 
more  convenient  to  allow  yourself  to  be  carried  through 
the  throng,  reclining  in  a  kctica,  although  it  often  re- 
quired very  safe  bearers,  and  now  and  then  the  sturdy 
elbow  of  the  prceamhulo  to  get  well  through ;  by  this 
mode  you  had  also  the  advantage  of  not  being  incessantly 
seized  by  the  hand,  addressed,  or  even  kissed^^  a  custom 


*  The  taberfue  built  up  against  the 
houses  had,  by  degrees,  so  narrowed 
the  streets,  that  Domitian  caused  a 
decree  to  be  issued  against  them,  and 
every  one  was  confined  to  the  area  of 
the  house.  Martial,  his  ever-ready 
flatterer,  has  also  immortalized  the 
interdict  by  an  epigram  (vii.  61)  in- 
teresting to  us,  as  it  contributes  so 
much  towards  a  picture  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Roman  streets : 

Abatolerat  totam  tomerarliu  insUtor  nrbem 

Inque  rao  nallnm  limine  limen  erat. 
JomUU  tonoes,  Germanioe,  creacere  vioos; 

Et  modo  qa»  ftwrat  Mmlta,  fiuta  via  est. 
Nulla  catenatis  pila  est  pradncta  lagenis, 

Nee  prator  medio  oogitar  ire  luto. 
Stringitur  in  dense  nee  caea  novacala  toiba, 

Oocnpat  aat  totas  nigra  popina  viae. 
Tonsor,  caupo,  ooqaus,  lanios  sua  Umina 
servant. 

None  Roma  .est  I  nuper  magna  taberna 
fliit. 

We  see  firom  it  that  wine  was  sold  not 
only  inside  the  taberna^  but  also  be- 
fore them :  probably  at  the  pillars  of 
the  porticos,  tables  were  set  with  bot- 
tles, which  were  fastened  by  chains  to 
prevent  their  being  purloined,  and 


in  this  manner,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  interpret  the  eatenata 
taberna  in  Juv.  iii.  304,  which  Ru- 
perti  explains  by  eatenis  Jirmata, 

^®  Effugere  Soma  non  est  baeia* 
tionet^  is  the  ejaculation  of  Martial, 
zi.  98,  who  censures  this  very  dis- 
agreeable habit  in  several  humorous 
epigrams.  Not  merely  at  the  m/m- 
tatio,  but  at  every  meeting  in  the 
street,  a  person  was  exposed  to  a 
number  of  kisses,  not  only  from  near 
acquaintance,  but  from  every  one  who 
desired  to  show  his  attachment,  among 
whom  there  were  often  mouths  not  so 
clean  as  they  might  be.  Martial,  xii. 
59,  says  of  one  who  had  returned  to 
Rome  after  long  absence  : 

Te  vieinia  tot^  te  pllosos 
Hlrooso  premlt  oscolo  oolonas. 
Hinc  instat  Ubi  textor,  Inde  (UIIo, 
HincBUtor  modo  pelle  basiata, 
Hino  menti  dominos  pedlculosi,  fte. 

The   misanthrope    Tiberius,    who 

wished  himself  not  to  be  humbled  by 

this  custom,  issued  an  edict  ugainsc 

it  (Suet.  Tib,  34),  but  it  does  not  ap- 

pear  to  have  done  much  good,  as  the 
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wldch  of  late  had  begun  to  preyail,  bat  escaped  with  a 
simple  salntatioiiy  wbick  was  still  quite  troublesome  enough, 
for,  fix>m  every  side  resounded  an  ace  to  be  responded 
to,  and  frequently  from  the  mouths  of  persons  for  whom 
even  the  namenelaior  in  his  hurry  had  only  an  invented 
name  ready  ^. 

The  train  having  at  last  succeeded  in  safely  winding 
its  way  through  all  impediments  to  the  Porta  Capena, 
passed  under  an  antique-looking  arch,  on  the  moist  stones 
of  which  great  drops  from  the  aqueduct  which  was  carried 
over  it  ^,  were  always  hanging.     At  a  short  distance  from 


enstom  eontinned ;  in  winter  only  it 

was  improper  to  annoy  another  with 

one's  eold  lips,  on  whieh  the  same 

poet  a]so  pTes  va  a  jocolar  epig;ram 

(▼ii95): 

Bkuma  esl^  et  xlgiBt  horrldQS  Daeombor* 
Andes  ta  tnnen  oaeulo  nlTsli 
Omnes  obriiis  hJncat  hinc  tenero 


He  does  not  giTe  a  rery  mnch  over- 
drawn pietare  when  he  says,  Zividm 
naribuM  eamnU  dependet  glaeiea ; 
and  thence  eondades  with  this  ex- 
hortation : 

Hibemss,  line,  bsdUtioiMS 

In  menwin  rogo  cUflens  Aprllem. 

Cf.  lips.  tU  OtaOU  H  Oteuiandi,  ii.  6. 

'^  This  actually  took  place,  as  is 
testified  by  Seneca,  de  Benef,  i,  3: 
Quemadmodum  nomendatori  memO" 
rim  loco  audaeia  ut,  H  euiamque 
namen  non  poUtit  r^ddere^  imponit. 
So  also  JBput.  27  :  Vetu»  nwrnnda* 
tOTf  qui  MomtiM  turn  reddit,  ted  im- 
pomii. 

"  The  Ibrta  Capena  in  the  first 
reg:ion,  between  the  Ardeatina  and 
Zaiwoy  led  to  Capna,  and  it  is  the 
most  natnral  to  deduce  its  name  from 
thence,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  Ar^ 
deatina  and  Tiburtina  derived  their 


names  from  the  towns  arrived  at  by 

thdr  means.    In  Juven.  iii.  10,  it  if 

called  the  moist  gate : 

Sobstltit  sd  veteres  «nnu»  madidamque 
Gapenam: 

and  the  Scholiast  remarks  therenpon : 

idm  fWM  mprm  sam  h^ims  ductut  m<, 

quern  nmne  appettmU  etrcum  etittam" 

iem.    Roperti  is  wrong  therefore  in 

saying,  Alii  portam  reetiue  ita  die* 

tMH  puUmi  a  fotUibue,  qui  ibi  enmtt 

unde  et  Fontitudie  voeabtUur  ;  for  how 

can  we  refer  the  passage  in  Martial, 

iii  47, 

Capens  gmidi  porta  qua  pluit  gutta, 

to  the  fountains  in  the  vicinit?  F  We 

have  the  similar  designation  (iv.  18) 

where  a  boy  has  been  killed  by  the 

fall  of  an  icicle : 

Qua  viciiiA  plult  Vlpeanis  porta  cKdumnis 
Et  madet  aasiduo  lubrieus  imbre  lapis. 

The  Porticus  Vipsana  may  have  been 
near  the  Porta  Capena,  or  another 
gate  may  be  meant  (Comp.  Donat. 
de  Urb.  Bom,  iii.  17*  In  Horace, 
Epist,  i.  6,  26,  two  especial  prome- 
nades are  placed  together  by  a  mere 
chance,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  ColnmnsB  YipsanSB  were  the  well- 
known  Porticus  Agripp®) ;  but  at  all 
events  the  icicle  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fountains,  and  if  a  Porta 
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hence,  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Camoenae,  were  waiting  the 
carriages,  consisting  of  a  light  covered  rhedn  drawn  by 
Gallic  palfreys,  and  two  petorrlta  likewise  pro\dded  with 
fast  horses,  for  the  slower  pace  of  the  mule  was  incom- 
patible with  the  plan  of  the  journey,  according  to  which 
the  travellers  were  to  avail  themselves  of  the  next  night 
to  pass  through  the  Pontine  marshes. 

Gallus  mounted  the  elegantly-built  rheda.  It  was  not, 
it  is  true,  a  state  vehicle  with  gilded  wheels  and  rich  silver 
mountings,  still  the  body  was  ornamented  with  beautifully 
wrought  foliage  in  bronze,  and  Medusa's  heads  of  the  same 
metal  peeped  from  the  centres  of  the  wheels.  The  hood 
of  leather  served  as  a  protection  against  the  hot  rays  of 
the  mid-day  sun,  whilst  the  purple  hangings,  being  fast- 
ened back,  admitted  an  agreeable  current  of  cool  air. 
Beside  Gallus,  on  the  left  of  his  master",  the  faithful 
Chresimus  took  his  place ;  but  the  seats  which  on  other 
occasions  were  occupied  by  the  notarit,  who  committed 
to  writing  the  chance  thoughts  of  their  master**,  remained 
empty.  The  servants  seated  themselves  in  the  less  fash- 
ionable petorrita,  a  couple  of  Numidian  riders  vaulted 
on  to  their  light  steeds,  and  started  off  in  advance,  whilst 
runners,  girt  up  high,  flying  along  before  the  carriage, 
emulated  the  speed  of  the  swift  palfreys. 

Thus  whirled  the  light  vehicle  at  a  sharp  trot,  past 
the  sanctuary  of  Mars  Extra-urbanus,  and  between  the 
numerous  sepulchral  monuments",  along  the   queen  of 


was  plitenSf  it  might  still  be  the  Ca- 
pena ;  on  the  contrary,  we  might  ra- 
ther fancy  a  similitude  with  the  meta 
8udansj  were  there  not  other  grounds 
against  it.  Cf.  Frontin.  de  Aqu€ed. 
19. 

'^  Lipsius  {EleeL  ii.  2)  has  shown 
that  the  right  band  was  the  place  of 
honour  among  tbe  Romans;  in  the 
Capitoline  Temple,  and  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  gods,  Minerva  took  this 


place.    Hot.  Od,  i.  12,  19  :  proximos 
iUi  oeeupmit  htmorea, 

**  That  this  sometimes  happened, 
follows  from  Seneca,  EpUt.  72.  Qua- 
darn  enim  aunt  qua  posais  et  in  eiaio 
ieribere;  but  this  is  explicitly  re- 
lated of  the  elder  Pliny.  Plin,  Epiat, 
iii.  6.   Cf.  Pint.  Cas,  17. 

*•  On  the  cnstom  of  placing  the 
tombs  on  the  great  roads,  see  the  £x« 
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roads,  which,  paved  with  slabs  skilfully  joined  so  as  to 
form,  as  it  were,  one  stony  band,  offered  no  obstructicm 
to  the  easy  rolling  of  the  wheels.  Gallus  was  in  the  most 
cheerfid  humour.  The  everlasting  bustle  and  monotony 
of  the  restless  metropolis  lay  behind  him,  and  before  him 
was  the  expectation  of  days  of  peaceful  enjoyment  in  the 
bosom  of  nature  decked  out  in  all  the  charms  of  spring, 
and  in  the  undisturbed  pursuit  of  studies  refreshing  to  the 
mind,  which  the  visits  of  friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  or 
£rom  Rome,  would  only  pleasantly  interrupt.  Lycoris  too 
must  soon  arrive  at  the  bath,  and  the  bUss  of  requited 
love  be  even  enhanced  by  the  attraction  of  new  scenes. 

Chresimus  was  in  a  less  joyful  mood.  Ghillus  had 
caused  a  tomb  to  be  erected  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
Appian  Way,  and  the  faithful  old  domestic  had  not  failed 
to  observe,  in  passing  by,  how  a  crow,  which  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  outriders,  had  settled  upon  the  cippus  of 
the  monument  and  cawed  hoarsely**.  This  occurrence  fell 
the  heavier  on  the  old  man's  heart,  because  an  evil  omen 
had  already  made  him  distrustful  of  the  result  of  the 
journey.  As  he  turned,  before  ascending  the  carriage,  to 
the  altar  of  the  lar  vialis,  to  invoke  good  luck  and  pro- 
tection during  the  short  journey,  a  black  viper  had  sud- 
denly shot  across  the  street  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  *^ 
— a  sufficient  cause  for  entirely  giving  up  the  journey. 


ctusQs  on  The  Ihmbs,  On  the  Via 
Appia  ther  were  very  numerous.  It 
is  only  necessarr  to  remember  wliat 
Cicero,  Tu»e.  i.  7,  says :  An  tu  egrets 
sua  porta  Capena,  cum  Galatini, 
Scipionum,  Serviliorumy  Metellorum^ 
MtpuUhra  rides,  tniseros  putas  illos  ? 
The  Columbarium  lib,  et  serv.  Livia 
AugmttBj  and  many  others,  were  also 
there. 

*<  It  is  well  known  how    much 
the   ancients  regarded  such  omens. 


Amonf^  the  apparitions  which  could 
deter  a  person  from  prosecuting  a 
journey,  Horace  names  the  crow, 
Od.  iii.  27,  16,  with  which  compare 
the  passage  fromVirg.  EeL  i.  18  : — 

Snpe  Bixiistra  cavapnedixitab  ilioe  oomix. 

*'  This  warning  before  a  journey 
is  also  mentioned  by  Horace  in  the 
Ode  just  referred  to  : — 

Rumpat  et  serpens  iter  Institutum, 
Si  per  obliquum  similis  sagittn 
Terruit  mannoo. 
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had  Gallus  been  a  believer  in  the  significancy  of  such 
signs.  He  did  not,  however,  appear  to  perceive  the  old 
man's  dejection,  but  talked  much  of  the  alterations  he 
was  about  to  effect  at  the  villa,  and  of  his  intended  pur- 
chase of  a  neighbouring  estate,  and  mentioned  with  much 
pleasure  the  rich  vintage  which  the  vineyards  on  the  two 
properties  would  yield  him  ;  taking  no  heed  the  while  of 
the  prophetic  warning,  which  the  domestic  involuntarily 
uttered,  *That  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  thera  hung 
many  a  chance"/ 

The  tenth  mile-stone  and  the  small  hamlet  of  Bovillae", 
where  the  traveller  usually  made  his  first  halt,  were  soon 
reached;  but  it  was  too  early  for  Gallus  to  stop,  and 
moreover,  the  poverty  of  the  place  was  anything  but 
inciting,  therefore,  although  the  hour  for  breakfast  was 
long  gone  by,  the  travellers  continued  their  journey  five 
millidria  fiirther,  to  the  more  important  little  town  of 
Aricia.  There  they  witnessed  a  strange  scene.  On  the  hill 
outside  the  town,  a  troop  of  filthy  beggars,  their  nudity 
only  half  covered  with  rags  ^,  had  taken  up  their  station, 
to  tax  the  benevolence  of  the  numerous  passers-by,  and 


>*  The  beautiful  Greek  proverb, 
IToXXa  fiera^i  TriXii  kvXikoc  kui  x**- 

Xcoc  OKpoVy 
was  rendered   somewhat  more  pro- 
saically by  the  less  refined  Romans : 
Inter  oe  et  offam   multa  iniervenire 
possunL     See  Gell.  xiii.  17. 

1'  Bovilla,  at  the  tenth  mile- 
stone ;  according  to  Gell's  TopO' 
graphy  of  Jtome,  beyond  the  twelfth ; 
and  to  the  scholiast  on  Fers.  vi.  65, 
at  the  eleventh.  But  Gell's  suppo- 
sition rests  on  the  presumption  that 
in  Plutarch,  Coriol.  29,  BdXXac  flro- 
\iv  ov  wXiiovQ  (TradiovQ  eKarov  CTr- 
ixov(rav  ttjq  'Pti/iijc,  is  to  be  read, 
BotXXac.  It  mi^ht  appear  odd  that 
the  place  is  called  by  the  poets  sub-  I 


urbanus.     Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  667  : — 
Orta  Buburbanis  quaedam  fuit  Anna  Bo- 

TUliB. 

Prop.  iv.  ] ,  33  : — 

Quippe  suburbaiiffi  parva  miuus  urbe  Bo- 
viUae: 

but  it  has  already  been  remarked,  on 
Flor.  i.  11,  that  Tibur  was  just  in 
like  manner  termed  suburbanum, 

20  AVhether  this  society  of  begfgars 
was  to  be  found  in  the  time  of  Gallus 
at  Aricia,  the  town  situated  at  about 
the  sixth  mile-stone,  and  celebrated 
for  the  grove  of  Diana,  I  will  not 
venture  to  determine.  Juven.  iv.  117, 
DignuB  Aricinoa  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes, 
mentions  them,  and  Martin  often, 
as  where  he  says  of  a  family  chang- 
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by  their  daily  earnings  oipolentay  peas,  and  vinegar- water, 
to  drag  on  a  miserable  yet  idle  existence.  Oallus  was  al- 
ready well  acqnainted  with  the  importunity  of  these  worthy 
prototypes  of  the  lazaroni  and  lepro9,  who  now  hastily 
harrying  down  the  bill,  surrounded  the  carriage  and  Toci- 
ferously  demanded  alms.  Chresimus  had  in  consequence  to 
distribute  a  bagful  of  coins  among  the  dirty  crew,  who 
thereupon  retreated  lazily  to  their  lair,  or  cast  a  servile 
kiss  of  the  hand  to  the  rheda^  as  it  sped  quickly  towards 
the  town^. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aricia  there  was  many  a  villa, 
and  in  the  town  itself  more  than  one  house,  where  Gallus 
would  have  been  received  as  a  welcome  guest.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  he  intended  to  make  his  stay  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  therefore  preferred  passing  at  an  inn,  of  not 
very  superior  accommodation,  the  short  time  during  which 
the  unharnessed  horses"  were  allowed  their  rest  at* a  crib- 


ing  its  abode,  and  carrying  its  dirty 
chattels : 

Migxvre  cliyton  crederoB  Aridnnm. 
So  the  father  of  Lslia  is  called,  x.  68, 

Dnnis  Aridna  de  regiono  pater ; 
ii.  19,  alludes  to  this, 

Aridno  oomviva  recumbere  divo ; 

and  in  a  similar  sense  he  wishes  an 

indiscreet  poet,  x.  5,  3, 

Erret  per  urbem  pontis  exsul  et  divi, 
Interque  mucon  ultimtis  rogntores 
Oret  caninaa  panis  improbi  buccas. 

On  the  aboTe-mentioned  passage  of 
Juvenal,  the  scholiast  remarks  :  Qui 
ad  por(am  Arieinam,  sive  ad  ciivum 
mtndiearet  inter  Jud4to9^  qui  ad 
Ariciam  iransierant  ex  urbe  missi. 
Xeyertheless  in  none  of  the  passages 
is  there  any  bint  that  only  Jews  or 
Christians  (who  are  also  to  be  under- 
stood under  this  name)  are  meant ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  clivi  are  desig- 
nated as  the  haunts  of  beggars  gen- 
erally. Tet  the  freqnent  mention  of 
the  beggars  at  the  cUvus  Aricinus  as 


Roman  beggars,  is  sufficiently  strange, 

if  we  are  really  to  suppose  it  to  have 

been  at  Aricia,   fifteen  miles  from 

Rome,  and  it  would  almost  appeitr 

that  in  Rome  itself  there  was  a  place 

of  this  name.     Besides,  the  beggars 

chiefly  haunted  the  brid«i:cs  (see  Ru- 

perti  adjuven.  iv.  116,  xiv.  134)  and 

the  gates.     Plaut.  CapU  i.  1,  21 — 

Ire  extra  portam  tiigeminam  ad  aacciim 
licet; 

and  Trin.  ii.  4,  21  — 

P<»1  opfjQor  affinis  rata  ledes  vendidit. 
Putcr  cum  fereque  veniet,  m  porta  est 
locus. 

**  So  I  understand  the  words  of 
Juvenal,  iv.  118,  which  follow  im- 
mediately the  above  quoted : — 
Blandaque  devexas  Jactaret  bnsia  rhedte. 
It  is  the  token  of  gratitude  that  the 
bepgar  sends  after  the  carriage  from 
which  he  has  received  alms. 

22  Interjungere  is  the  proper  ex- 
pression when  one  unyoked  the  ani- 
mals at  noon,  or  any  other  time,  to 
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fill  of  provender.  Little  as  he  might  reckon  on  getting  a 
decent  repast  in  such  a  place,  still  he  thought  it  the  more 
advisable  to  take  his  prandium  there,  although  late  in  the 
day,  as  the  dirty  sailors'  pot-houses  in  Forum  Appii  promised 
a  far  worse  meal  at  night ;  and  in  fact  the  table  proved 
better  than  the  exterior  of  the  inn  betokened.  The  freshly- 
boiled  lacerice,  encircled  with  a  string  of  eggs  and  rue, 
looked  quite  inviting ;  the  plump  fowl  and  the  still  uncut 
ham  of  yesterday,  which,  with  asparagus,  the  never- failing 
lactuca,  and  the  more  celebrated  porrum,  muscles  of  the 
j>eLorid<B  kind,  but  no  oysters  from  the  Lucrine  lake,  pre- 
sented, it  is  true,  a  poor  recompense  for  the  breakfast  with 
Lentulus,  which  he  had  deserted,  but  still  aflEbrded  one  which 
exceeded  his  expectations.  The  wine  could  not  conceal  its 
Vatican  extraction,  although  the  landlord  had  mixed  it  with 
some  old  Falernian,  and  the  mulsum  was  decidedly  pre- 
pared with  Corsican  honey ;  the  service  was  only  from  the 
hand  of  a  common  potter ;  but  who  could  desire  more  in  such 
a  place  !  It  was  the  company  who  at  the  time  happened 
to  be  in  the  humble  tavern,  and  amused  themselves  with 
coarse  jokes  and  loud  laughter,  or  abused  and  bullied  the 
host,  that  made  his  stay  not  very  pleasant.  As  soon  there- 
fore as  the  horses  had  had  an  hour's  rest,  Gallus  again 
started,  proposing  to  perform  the  far  longer  journey  from 
thence  to  Forum  Appii  without  further  halt. 

Quickly  as  the  rheda  rolled  beyond  Aricia,  past  Tres 
Taberne©  to  the  low  grounds,  yet  the  sun  was  already  set, 
and  single  stars  began  to  be  visible  in  the  darkening 
heaven  before  the  travellers  arrived  at  Forum  Appii  *^. 


allow  them  to  take  rest,  and  for  bait. 
Mart.  iii.  67,  6  :— 

Exorsitqae  dies,  et  hora  lasaos 
luterjungit  equos  meridiana. 

So  also,  ii.  6,  16  : — 

Et  cum  currere  debeas  Bovillas, 
Interjtmgere  queeria  od  Camoenas. 

^   Forum    Appii,    a    little    town 


about  forty-three  miUiaria  from 
Borne,  where  the  Pontine  marshes  had 
already  commenced,  and  from  whence 
there  went,  besides  the  road,  a  canal 
of  about  fifteen  milliaria  in  length, 
nearly  to  Terracina,  or  Anxur.  Strabb, 
V.  6 :  U\ri<rlov  Sk  rfj^  TappaKivfi<: 
fiadiZovri  ivt  tijq  Pa>/ii)(,  Trapapi- 
j3Xi}rat   ry  6d(fi  ry  'Avwi^  diupv^ 
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Here  the  road,  which  had  entered  the  Pontine  marshes 
for  several  miUianaj  became  more  nnpleasant,  especially 
on  warm  summer-days,  when  the  exhalations  from  the 
marshes  poisoned  the  air.  On  this  account  they  usually 
preferred  travelling  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  by  the 
canal  made  by  the  side  of  the  road,  as  far  as  the  temple 
of  Feronia,  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  marshes. 
Such  was  also  the  plan  of  Gallus,  and  for  this  reason  the 
horses  had  been  forced  to  step  along  briskly,  as  it  was 
two  and  forty  miles  from  Home  to  this  place  **.  But  it 
was  not  at  all  disagreeable  to  him  that  no  longer  stay  was 
necessary  in  this  wretched  little  place,  fuU  of  miserable 
taverns  frequented  by  sailors  ^.  The  exterior  of  the  lame 
and  disproportionately  fat  landlady,  in  shape  not  much 
unlike  a  wine-cask  ^,  who  approached  him  in  the  cauponay 
as  well  as  the  disgusting  taste  of  the  impure  water  ^y  made 


It\  iroWovQTOirovQ  irXtipovfUvri  roiQ 
iXtiotg  Tt  Kai  toIq  vorufiotQ  vdaai^ 
vXttrat  ck  fxdXiaTa  vuKTutp,  (aor* 
ttfiavTOQ  i^'  i<rirkpaQ  iKiSaivtiv 
Ttpinaq  Kai  PaiiZtiv  rb  Xotvbv  ry 
*ATirt^.  So  Horace,  as  we  know, 
made  his  journey  to  Bnindusium, 
Sat.  i.  5,  from  which  the  description 
here  given  of  the  night  voyage  ia 
mainly  taken. 

**  The  rapidity  with  which  Gallus 
performed  the  journey  to  Forum  : 
Appii,  is  at  least  not  exaggerated : 
to  that  place  it  was  forty-two  or  forty- 
three  Roman  miles,  seventy-five  of 
which  go  to  a  degree,  or  five  to  the 
geographical  mile,  therefore  it  could 
be  done  with  ease  in  ten  hours.  Far 
more  considerable  is  the  speed  with 
which  Capito  travelled  from  Rome 
to  Ameria,  to  convey  the  news  of 
the  murder  of  Roscius.  Cic  p.  Jtoae. 
Atn.  7.  Cum  post  horam  pritnam 
noetit  oeeinu  esset,  primo  diluculo 
nuneita  hie  Anteriam  venit.     Decern 


horis  noeturfna  (the  short  hours  of  a 
summer  .night)  sex  et  quinqua^inta 
tnillia  passuwn  eisiis  pervolavit. 
Horace  too  says,  that  for  a  good 
walker,  it  was  a  good  day's  journey 
from  Rome  to  Forum  Appii. 

**  By  sailors  are  here  to  be  under- 
stood the  barge-men,  who  forwarded 
the  travellers  along  the  canal :  the 
great  number  of  them  employed,  and 
the  numerous  travellers  who  must 
necessarily  have  stopped  there,  caused 
so  many  inns. 

^  There  might  have  been  in  many 
eaupona  very  tolerable  hostesses ;  but 
for  an  Appian  sailor's  pot-house,  such 
a  figure  as  Harpax  descril)es,  Plaut. 
FssKd.  ii.  2,  64,  will  not  be  unfitting  : 

Ego  devertor  extra  portam  huo  In  taber- 

nam  tertiam, 
Apud    anum    iUam   doliarem,  cludam, 

crasaam  Chrysidem. 

^  The  Via  Appia  generally  was 
not    provided     with    good    water. 
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him  determine  to  let  the  prandium  in  Aricia  compensate 
for  his  evening  meal  also,  and  to  content  himself  with 
some  bread  and  bad  wine.  Meanwhile  Chresimus  had  been 
busy  about  a  boat,  but  could  not  obtain  one  that  would 
take  them  without  other  passengers ;  for  there  was  never 
any  lack  of  travellers  there,  and  no  one  willingly  made 
the  journey  alone  through  the  marshes,  which  were  not 
unfrequently  rendered  insecure  by  footpads  who  infested 
them^.  Nearly  an  hour  in  consequence  was  lost,  during 
which  the  boatman  interchanged  rough  words  with  the 
slaves  of  the  travellers,  who  would  not  allow  the  bark  to 
be  overloaded  as  he  wished ;  he  afterwards  collected  the 
passengers'  fare,  and  having  lazily  yoked  his  mule  which 
had  to  tow  the  bark  on  the  causeway  made  alongside*^, 
the  passage  at  last  began.  The  banks  were  lined  with 
willows,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  an  alder,  around 
the  roots  of  which  taU  plants  of  the  fern  species  waved  to 
and  fro,  moved  slightly  by  the  night-breeze,  and  above 
them,  on  the  natural  festoons  made  by  the  creepers,  rocked 
the  glow-worm.  The  stars  shining  brighter  and  brighter 
from  above  invited  the  travellers  to  repose,  but  the 
troublesome  gnats,  which  the  morass  generated  in  myriads, 
and  the  croaking  of  the  lively  frogs,  scared  away  the  quiet 
god.  Besides  which  the  boatman  and  one  of  the  travellers. 


Horace,  i.  6,  7,  says  of  Forum  Appii, 
propter  aqitatnf  quod  erat  teterrima^ 
ventri  indico  bellum  :  and  farther  on 
there  was  also  a  similar  want  At 
Equotutium  and  Canusium  water 
was  a  regular  article  of  commerce,  as 
also  at  Eavenna,  where  an  innlcceper 
cheated  Martial,  and  instead  of  the 
wine  and  water,  mixtttm^  which  the 
poet  demanded,  gave  him  merum. 
See  Mart.  iii.  66,  57. 

^  The  roads  of  Italy  were  gener- 
ally disturbed  by  numberless  high- 
waymen, grassatorea  ;  but  tlie  whole 
distance  from  the  Pontine  marshes 


to  the  sea- coast  was  particularly  in- 
fested by  bands  of  these  depredators, 
the  loneliness  of  the  vicinity  affording 
them  a  secure  retreat.  It  was  on  thiii 
account  sometimes  occupied  by  troops, 
in  order  to  expel  the  robbers,  who, 
however,  only  went  elsewhere,  and 
even  to  Rome  itself.  Juven.  iii.  305  : 

Intcrdum  et  forro  subitua  grassator  agit 

rem, 
Artnato  qiioties  tutw  custode  tonentur 
£t  Fontina  palus  et  Galllnaria  pinus. 

*•  The  whole  description,  —  the 
eonviciaf  the  nauta  as  exigensy  the 
tnali  euliceSj  the  rana  paltutre*^ — is 
borrowed  from  Horace. 
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both  drunk  with  the  sour  wine  of  the  Appian  inn,  were 
alternately  singing  the  praises  of  their  maidens  left  be* 
hind^.  At  last,  however,  weariness  closed  the  eyes  of  all 
the  passengers ;  the  boat  became  more  and  more  tranquil, 
and  no  sooner  did  the  bargeman  perceive  that  all  were 
asleep,  than  he  tethered  his  mule  fast  to  a  stone,  in  order 
that  it  might  graze  in  the  tall  marshy  grass,  and  laid  him- 
self also  down  to  sleep  off  his  intoxication.  The  day  would 
probably  have  broken  before  his  lazy  limbs  had  returned 
to  life,  had  not  one  who  slept  less  soundly  than  the  rest 
become  aware  of  the  boat  stopping  still,  and  jumped  up  to 
belabour,  in  his  wrath,  the  head  and  loins  of  the  boatman 
and  his  mule  with  his  willow  cudgel.  Thus  it  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  the  second  hour  that  the  travellers  arrived  at 
the  other  side  of  the  marshes  not  far  from  the  temple  of 
Feronia^,  and  washed  their  hands  and  faces  in  the  sacred 
fountain  of  the  goddess.  The  carriages  had  remained  be- 
hind at  Forum  Appii,  so  that  our  travellers  went  on  foot 
the  three  milliaria  to  Terracina,  which,  placed  on  a  pre- 
cipitous rock,  looked  down  upon  the  low  grounds.  There 
was  now  no  further  need  of  such  expedition  as  they  had 
used  the  day  before,  yet  Gallus  determined  to  proceed,  and 
though  there  was  no  lack  of  carriages  at  Terracina,  which 
their  owners  offered  him  on  hire,  he  preferred  travelling 


^  Ahsentem  ut  earUat  amieam 
Multa  prolutus  rappa  nauta  atqus 
viator.  Hor.  i.  d,  15.  How  Heindorf 
eyer  conld  explain  viator  *  the  driver 
of  the  male,  who  went  beside  the 
boat,'  is  inconceivable !  Snch  a 
driver  there  is  none,  bat  the  single 
boatman,  necessary  for  goiding  the 
bark  along  the  canal,  manages  it,  as 
ire  see  from  the  verses  which  follow, 
when  he  fastens  the  male,  and  lays 
himself  down  to  sleep.  The  viator 
ia  the  traveller,  who  is  also  on  board 
the  bark,  and  not  a  mole-driver. 


51  The  Temple  of  Feronia  lay, 
according  to  0.  Miiller  and  Bottiger, 
qaite  close  to  the  further  end  of  the 
canal;  for  Horace,  i.  5,  23,  says, 
without  mentioning  any  further  con- 
tinuation of  the  journey,  quarta  vix 
demum  exponimur  hora.  Ora  ma' 
nttsqtte  tua  lavimus  Feronia  lympha. 
Washing  the  face  and  hands  after  a 
night  journey  is  so  natural,  that  it  is 
not  requisite  either  to  refer  it  to  a 
preparation  for  the  prandium^  nor  to 
suppose  that  it  took  place  religionis 
cattsa. 
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the  uneven  road  before  him  on  mules,  which  were  soon 
standing  saddled  and  ready  for  starting. 

Nearly  half  the  journey"*  had  thus  been  performed  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours.  To  the  second  half  two  days 
were  allotted,  and  a  courier  was  despatched  in  advance  to 
announce  that  Gallus  would  arrive  to  breakfast  with  a 
Mend  who  lived  between  Terracina  and  Fundi,  when  he 
hoped  to  partake  of  a  better  repast  than  he  had  the  day 
before.  He  proposed  also  to  spend  the  night  at  another 
friend's  house  in  Formiae,  whence  he  could  the  next  day 
get  comfortably  before  the  evening  meal,  by  way  of  Min- 
tumaB  and  Sinuessa,  to  the  Campanian  bridge^,  near  which 
lay  his  villa,  sideways  from  the  road,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Auruncan  hills. 


32  The  distance  of  the  road  from 
Rome  to  Terracina,  amounted,  pro- 
bably, to  sixty-one  miles,  and  the 
"whole  distance  from  Home  to  Capua, 
is  reckoned  at  134  miles. 

^  The    Campanian    bridge,    nine 


milliari'a  beyond  Sinuessa,  led  over 
the  small  river  Save,  and  was  called 
Campanian,  because  the  territory  of 
Campania,  to  which  it  formed  as  it 
were  the  entrance,  began  beyond 
Sinuessa,  which  was  the  last  town  of 
Latium. 
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r*  was  In  the  most  charming  situation  of  the  Falernian 
lands  so  highly  favoured  by  nature,  that  Gallus  had 
some  years  before  purchased  an  extensive  estate,  which  both 
jrielded  an  abundant  agricultural  produce,  and  offered  at 
all  seasons  the  enjoyments  of  country  life  in  superfluity. 
The  road  which  beyond  the  Campanian  bridge,  leaving 
the  Appian  Way  to  the  right,  turned  towards  the  stream 
of  the  Savo*,  led  for  miles  through  pleasant  woodland  and 
forests,  which,  now  contracting  the  breadth  of  the  road  to 
that  of  a  narrow  path,  shaded  the  traveller  with  lofty  pop- 
lars and  elms,  and  then,  retreating  farther  off,  drew  a  dark 
circlet  round  the  luxuriant  green  meadows,  or  at  another 
time  became  interrupted  for  a  while,  and  then  opened  a 
prospect  towards  the  Auruncan  hills  on  the  left ;  whilst  to 
the  right  were  discovered  the  small  towns  lying  at  short 
intervals  from  each  other  on  the  Appian  Way. 


^  The  agtr  Falemtu:  Dives  ea  et 
nunquam  tellu*  metitita  eolono,  Sil. 
ItaL  TiL  160,  was  the  most  fruitful 
part  of  the  Campania  felix,  celebrated 
for  ita  wine,  reputed  to  be,  next  to 
the  Cfficnban,  the  best  of  all  those  of 
Italy,  until  the  caprice  of  Augustus 
jrave  the  preference  to  the  Setinian. 
The  Falernian  land  reached  from  the 
foot  of  Mons  Massicus.  lying  above 
Siuuessa,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
from  the  Campanian  bridge,  being 
bounded  on  the  left  by  the  Via  Ap- 
pia,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the 
little  river  Savo,  as  far  as  Casiliuum 
and  the  Via  Latina,  which  led  across 
from  Gales  to  the  Appian  Way.  Plin. 
xir.  6,  8,  says  expressly:  Falemus 
ager  a  ponte  Campano  lava  petenti' 
hm  urbanun  incipil;  and  Li  v.  xxii. 


15:  Quam  satis  aciretj  per  eaadem 
angustiaSf  quibua  intraverat  Faler' 
num  affruMf  rediturum;  Callieulam 
montem  et  Caeilinum  oeeupat  modicia 
prasidiis ;  qua  urba  Vullumo  flu^ 
mine  diremta  Falemum  et  Campa- 
num  agroe  dividit.  It  is  here  as« 
sumed  that  the  estate  was  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Savo,  the  regular 
villa  rmtica  in  the  Falernian  terri- 
tory, the  other  one  on  the  right 
bank,  towards  the  Auruncan  hills 
{Roeea  Monjlna), 

'  The  Savo  {Saone  or  Savone), 
a  small  river,  rising  not  far  from 
Teanum,  is  called  by  Stat.  Silv.  iv. 
3,  66,  piger  Savoj  in  consequence  of 
its  inconsiderable  fall. 
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The  broad  champaign  belonging  to  the  villa  was  inter- 
sected by  the  Savo,  and  reached  on  the  one  side  nearly  to 
the  Via  Appia,  and  on  the  other  to  the  vine-clad  hills, 
along  which  wound  the  road  from  Sinuessa  to  Teanum. 
The  whole  property  was  formed  from  the  conjunction  of 
two  estates,  and  might  still  be  considered  as  such,  as  they 
were  remote  from  each  other ;  and  at  almost  opposite  ex- 
tremities lay  the  buildings  designed  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  the  villa  built  in  the  city  fashion'.  At  the 
former  there  was  no  space  subservient  only  to  the  pleasures 
and  vanity  of  the  possessor,  and  entailing  on  him  at  the 
same  time  a  fund  of  useless  expense  :  no  idle  plantations 
oiplatanidixA  laurels,  no  hedges  of  box  clipped  into  shapes, 
no  splendid  country-house  with  its  endless  colonnades.  The 
simple  abode  of  the  villicm  *,  at  the  entrance  of  the  first 


'  A  distinction  was  made  between 
the  villa  rustica,  properly  so  called, 
and  the  pseitdo'urbana  (Vitr.  vi.  8), 
and  some  houses  were  built  for  one 
of  these  purposes  only,  whilst  others 
served  for  both.  Of  the  latter,  Co- 
lumella, i.  6,  says:  Modus  atiietn 
numhrorumqtie  numertu  aptetur  uni' 
verso  conseptOf  et  dividatur  in  tres 
partes,  urbanam,  rusticantf  et  friiC' 
tuariam.  By  the  last  he  means 
store-houses  for  oil,  wine,  grain, 
hay,  &c. 

*  The  plan  of  a  villa  rustiea  is 
prescribed  at  length  by  Varro,  Vi- 
truvius,  and  Columella;  but  the  di- 
rections given  by  the  last  author  ma- 
terially differ  from  those  of  the  two 
former,  particularly  as  regards  the 
store-chambers.  The  general  plan  is 
as  follows  :  The  villa  must  have  had 
two  courts  {coJwrteSj  ehortes,  eortes)^ 
Varr.  i.  13.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
first  or  outer  one,  was  the  abode  of 
the  villieusj  in  order  that  he  might 
know  who  went  in  aud  out  (Varro, 


ibid.  Col.  i.  6,  6) ;  also  the  great 
common  kitchen,  where  the  slaves 
congregated,  and  where  in  winter- 
time different  avocations  were  pur- 
sued by  the  fire-side.  Vitr.  vi.  9: 
In  corte  eulina  quam  calidissimo  loco 
desii/netur,  Varro,  supra :  In  primit 
eulina  videnda  ut  sit  admota  (villici 
cellee)  quod  ibi  hieme  antelucanis  tem- 
poribus  aliquot  res  conjieiuntur,  cibus 
paratur  ae  capitur.  CoL  magna  et 
alia  eulina  paretur.  Near  this  were 
the  bath-rooms  (Vitr.  sect.  2),  and 
also  the  wine  and  oil-press  (<or- 
eular)j  according  to  Vitruvius.  On 
the  contrary,  Columella  says,  sect.  18 : 
Toreularia  pracipue  celUsque  olearia 
calida  esse  debent.  Sed  ut  ealore 
naturali  opus  est,  qui  contingit  posi' 
tione  eosli  et  declinatione,  ita  non 
opus  est  ignibtts  ant  Jlammis :  quo- 
niam  fnmo  et  fuligine  sapor  olei  cor^ 
rumpitur,  and  for  this  reason  will  not 
even  allow  lamps  to  be  employed  iu 
the  labour  of  pressing.  The  ceilte 
olearim  and  vinan'a  also  must  have 
been  here;   the  former  towards  the 
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courty  had  nothing  attractiye  to  the  ere  ;  but  so  much  the 
more  pleasing  was  the  aspect  within  of  the  celltB  close  to 
one  another,  which  contained  the  rich  stores  of  oil  and 
while  aboTe  them  on  the  first  floor,  the  blessings  of 


wme 


Ceres  which  were  piled  np,  testified  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  how  the  returning  herds  and  teams 
assembled  round  the  broad  water-troughs  of  the  inner 


foath,  the  latter  towards  the  north ; 
but  both  of  them  upon  the  groand- 
floor.  Varro:  Fnutihu  {humidi*), 
nt  est  rmum  et  oUwHy  loco  piano  jn>- 
tiuM  cello*  faHundum.  Col.  9 :  exiU 
(eellis)  qua  atmt  in  piano  autodiam 
rteipiant  kumidarum  rermn  tanquam 
vini  olei  renalium,  Hirt,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  plan  of  a  rilla,  says, 
*  Under  the  cook's  dwelling-rooms  are 
the  cellars  for  pressing  the  olires,' 
&c.;  and  'nnder  the  apartments  of 
the  Tillicns  are  the  wine-cellars;' 
but  we  find  it  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther the  kitchen  and  dwellin^.rooms 
may  be  considered  as  placed  in  the 
second  story,  or  whether  the  wine- 
cellar  was  entirely,  or  half,  under- 
ground— ^a  thing  unheard  of  amongst 
the  ancients.  Columella  places  the 
ergastulum  only  under-ground,  sect. 
3:  Vinetia  quam  aaluben'tmum  tub' 
terraneum  ergaatulum  plurimit  idque 
anguatU  illmtratum  feneatrxa  atque 
a  terra  ate  editia,  ne  manu  eontingi 
pesaint.  Such  receptacles  Hirt  seems 
to  hare  had  in  his  mind,  as  he  sets 
them  down  with  windows  towards  the 
no.'th.  They  might  have  been  only 
air-holes  of  the  cellars.  But  such 
eella  were  not  in  piano,  and  such  a 
means  of  preservation  is  very  unusual 
in  olden  times. — Dried  fruits  and  pro- 
render  were  preserred  under-ground, 
in  tabulatia.  Varr.  Col.:  OranaHa 
aHhlitnata  disponantur,  Vitru. 
Columella  assumes  a  special  Villa 


/ructwtria^  and  transfers  thither  the 
oil  and  wine  stores  also  (sect.  9),  but 
VitruTius  only  places  things  danger- 
ous in  case  of  fire  outside  the  Tilla, 
sect.  5:  Horrea,  fcanmOj  farraria, 
piatrina,  extra  villam  faeitnda  ri- 
dentur,  ut  ab  ignia  perieulo  aint  villa 
tutiorea.  In  Varro  all  the  stores  are 
in  the  Tilla  itself. 

The  cells  of  the  slaves  which  must 
hare  been  elsewhere  besides  in  tb^^ 
outer  court,  were  preferred  situated 
to  the  south.  CoL  sect.  3:  Optime 
aolutia  aertia  eellm  meridiem  tequi- 
noctialem  apeetantea  J!ent,  What 
Varro  savs  agrees  with  this :  Familin 
ubi  versetur  proridendutn^  ai  feasi 
opera  aut  frigore  aut  ealore,  et  ubi 
eommodissiine  poaaint  ae  quiete  red- 
perare.  It  is  best  to  suppose  that  the 
stalls,  bubilia,  equilia,  ovilia,  were 
around  the  inner  court,  although  Vi- 
truvius  would  have  them  to  be  near 
the  kitchen.  Both  courts  must  have 
had  water-cisterns  in  the  centre,  and 
the  inner  one  a  spring  also  for  water- 
ing cattle,  Var.  sect.  3 :  £ove8  enim 
ex  arvo  astate  redueti  hie  bibunt,  hie 
perfunduntur ;  nee  minua  e  pabulo 
eum  redierunt  anaerea,  auea,  porei; 
the  outer  one  another  for  steeping 
fruits  in,  ubi  maeeretur  lupinum,  item 
alia,  qua  demiala  in  aquam  ad  uaum 
aptiora  JIunt,  These  are  the  most 
important  particulars  which  Varro, 
Vitruvius,  and  Columella  give  us 
respecting  the  Villa  ruatica. 
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court  to  drink,  whilst  geese  and  ducks  merrily  splashing 
about,  suffered  themselves  to  be  laved  by  the  descending 
jet  of  the  simply-constructed  fountain.  All  around  the 
court  were  swarms  of  various  kinds  of  poultry*.  Peacocks 
with  their  wide-expanded  tails,  red-feathered  flamingos, 
Numidian'  and  Rhodian'  hens  with  their  own  brood,  or 
performing  not  less  tenderly  the  office  of  foster-mothers  to 
young  pheasants^  the  eggs  of  which  had  been  stealthily 


•  The  eors  of  a  Roman  villa  was 
donbtless  yery  different  from  our 
farm-yards,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  hens,  turkeys,  and  ducks,  there-  is 
seldom  any  other  bird,  unless  it  be 
some  solitary  peacock,  stalking  about 
with  his  hens.  The  Roman  hen- 
yard  displayed  a  more  varied  sight, 
and  the  breeding  of  peacocks,  for  ex- 
ample, was  a  special  object  of  atten- 
tion. For,  after  this  bird  of  Juno, 
whose  brilliant  plumage  and  insipid 
flavour  pointed  it  out  as  only  created 
for  show,  was  first  introduced  by 
Hortensius  from  Samos,  and  used  to 
increase  the  splendour  of  the  banquet 
(Varr.  JR.  H.  iii.  6,  6 ;  Plin.  x.  20, 
23 ;  Macrob.  Sat  ii.  9),  this  insane 
luxury  soon  became  general,  so  that 
even  the  temperate  Cicero  made  no 
exception.  Ad  Fam,  ix.  18,  20 ;  see 
Hor.  Sat,  i.  2,  116 ;  ii.  2,  23.  And 
hence  in  Varro's  time  an  q^q  cost  5 
denarii t  a  peacock  50,  a  flock  of  100 
hens  40,000  MS.,  and  supposing  each 
of  these  had  on  an  average  three 
young  ones,  this  would  bring  in 
60,000  SS.;  and  M.  Aufidius  Lucre, 
who  first  attempted  to  fatten  them, 
gained  from  this  enterprise  a  yearly 
income  of  60,000  MS.  Colum.  viii. 
11,  Pallad.  i.  28,  treat  especially  of 
the  breeding  of  them. 

•  It  is  doubtful  what  is  to  be  un- 


derstood by  the  term  Numidian  hens. 
Columella  says  (viii.  2,  2),  A/ricana 
esty  qtmm  plerique  Nutnidieam  dicunt^ 
Meleagridi  aimiliSy  nisi  quod  rutilam 
galeam  et  criatam  eapite  gerit^  qua 
utragtte  sunt  in  Meleagride  ccBrtUea  ; 
but  Varro,  iii.  9,  and  Plin.  x.  26,  38, 
call  the  meleagridea^  gibberee^  and  in 
Mart,  iii  68,  they  are  Numidica 
guttata;  hence  it  is  concluded,  that 
our  guinea-fowls  {Numida  meleagns, 
Linn.)  are  meant,  but  their  galea  is 
not  red,  but  blue,  while  the  comb  is 
red.  Perhaps  the  guinea-fowls  are  a 
variety  of  both. 

^  Rhodian  hens,  a  particularly 
large  species,  which,  like  the  Tana- 
grian  (Pans.  ix.  22,  4),  were  kept 
for  their  pugnacity.  See,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cock-fights,  Becker's  CharielM, 
English  edition,  p.  64,  n.  6 ;  p.  193. 
Colum.  viii.  2,  5,  prefers  the  native 
species;  sect.  12:  Mhodii generis  aut 
Mediei  propter  gravitatem  neque  pa- 
tres  nimis  aalacet^  nee  fobcundce  mo" 
tree.  They  are  mentioned  by  Mar- 
tial, iii.  58,  17,  in  the  villa  of  Fausti- 
nus,  which  he  calls  a  rut  verum, 

*  It  does  not  appear  clear  how  it 
was  possible  to  keep  pheasants  in  the 
farm-yard,  for,  according  to  our  expe- 
rience, they  never  become  thoroughly 
domesticated,  but  return  to  their  free 
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placed  under  them  to  hatch,  by  the  steward, — all  collected 
cackling  and  coaxing  round  the  steward's  wife,  who  scat- 
tered food  among  them  from  the  lap  of  her  gown.  A 
brood  of  doves^  too  would  ever  and  anon  make  a  descent 
in  the  midst  from  the  tower-like  pigeon-cots^  whilst  turtle 


natural  haunts  as  soon  as  they  are 
imeonfined.  Tet  Palladios  speaks 
(l  29)  of  the  breeding  of  them,  as 
fowls  in  the  yard,  and  Martial  re- 
cnants  among  the  poultry  that  ran 
about  the  Tilla  of  Faustinas,  the 
impiorum  phasiana  Colehorum,  It 
is  perhaps  best  explained  by  what 
Columella  says,  TiiL  10,  6 :  Atque 
ea  gmeray  qua  intra  septa  villa  ei- 
bantur  (gaUinse,  columbae,  tortures, 
turdi)  fere  persectUi  sumua  :  nunc 
de  his  dieendum  ett,  quibtu  ttiam 
exitu»  ad  agrettia  pabula  dantur. 
Among  the  latter  we  may  perhaps 
reckon,  besides  the  peacocks  and 
guinea-fowls,  the  pheasants  also. 
Palladins  recommends  that  the  eggs 
should  be  hatched  by  hens. 

*  The  taste  for  beautiful  pigeons, 
carried  almost  to  a  passion,  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  modem  times ;  the  ancients 
also  indulged  in  it.  Plin.  z.  37,  43, 
says :  £i  harum  amove  ineaniunt 
muUi ;  tuper  teeta  exadijleant  tur- 
ret  tw,  nobilitatemque  tingitlarum  et 
originet  narraniy  vetere  jam  exem- 
ph,  L.  Aziua,  equet  Momantte^  ante 
helium  civile  I^Mnpeiantem  denariis 
quadringentia  singula  paria  vendi- 
tavitf  ut  If,  Varro  tradit.  The  pas- 
sage of  Tarro  is,  iii.  7,  10 :  Faren- 
Us  eorum  Boma,  si  sunt  formosi, 
bono  colore,  integri,  boni  seminis^ 
paria  singula  vulgo  veneunt  ducenis 
nummis,  nee  non  eximia  singulis 
millibus  nummumj  quas  nuper  cum 
mereator  tanti  emere  vellet  a  L.  Axio, 
equite  Botn.j  minoris    quadringentis 


denariis  daturum  negavit.  And  this 
happened  in  the  time  of  Tarro,  seve* 
rioribus  temporibus,  as  Columella 
says.  In  the  time  of  the  latter  this 
extrayagance  was  carried  much  far- 
ther, Tiii.  8,  10  :  Nam  nostri  pudet 
seeuhf  si  credere  volumus,  inveniri 
qui  qttatemis  millibus  nummum  bi* 
nas  aves  mereentur.  There  were 
two  chief  sorts :  wild  doves  and  house 
doves.  Yarr.  sect.  I ;  Duo  enim  gene* 
ra  in  ircpKrrfporpo^etffi  esse  solent, 
Uhum  agreste,  ut  alii  dieunt,  saxa- 
tilCf  quod  habetur  in  turribus  ac  co- 
luminibus  villa — alterum  genus  illud 
columbarum  est  clementius,  quod  cibo 
domestieo  contentum  intra  limina  ja* 
nua  solet  pasei.  The  pigeon-houses 
or  cots,  were  built  like  turrets,  on  the 
highest  pointo  of  the  villa  (Col.  viii.  8) ; 
according  to  Pallad.  i.  24,  in  pra^ 
toriOf  i.e.  above  the  mansion.  The 
walls,  both  inside  and  out,  were  paint- 
ed of  a  bright  white  colour,  which 
the  doves  liked.  Col.  sect.  4 ;  Pall. ; 
Ovid.  IHst.  L  9,  7,  refers  to  this  :— 

Aspicia  ut  venlant  ad  Candida  tecta  oo- 
luxnbe, 
Acdpiat  nulLu  aordlda  turrls  aves  ? 

The  number  of  pigeons  kept  must 
have  been  immense.  Varro  says,  sect. 
2,  in  uno  (irepicrreporpo^ci^  sape 
vel  quinque  millia  sunt  inelusa.  That 
carrier-pigeons  were  also  known  to  the 
ancients,  is  shown  by  Pliny,  x.  37,  53 : 
Quin  et  intemuntia  in  rebus  magnis 
fuerCf  epistolas  annexas  earum  JM- 
dibus  obsidians  Mutinensi  in  eastra 
consulum  Deeimo  Bruto  mittente. 
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and  ring-doves",  caught  at  great  pains,  together  with  a 
multitude  of  fieldfares,  were  to  be  seen  confined  in  par- 
ticular pens  where  they  were  fed. 

Not  less  pleasing  was  the  sight  of  the  yegetable  and 
fruit-gardens  surrounding  the  villa.  Long  beds  of  aspa- 
ragus, whose  delicate  red  shoots  were  just  piercing  the 
crust  of  the  soil,  were  interspersed  with  thick  parterres 
of  iactitca,  the  opening  dish  of  the  meal ;  here  the  brown- 
ish-red CaBcilian,  there  the  yellowish- green  large-headed 
Cappadocian  species.  In  one  part  flourished  great  plots  of 
Guman  and  Pompeian  kale,  the  tender  buds  of  which 
aflbrded  a  favourite  dish,  as  well  for  the  frugal  meal  of  the 
lower  classes,  as  for  the  table  of  the  gourmand.  In  another, 
numerous  beds  of  leeks  and  onions;  besides  spicy  herbs,  the 
pale  green  rue,  and  the  far-smelling  mint,  as  well  as  the 
eruca,  which  many  secretly  indulged  in,  and  the  mysterious 
powers  of  which  were  unequivocally  demonstrated  by  the 
numerous  young  population  around  the  villa ;  and  innu- 
merable rows  of  mallows,  endives,  beans,  lupins,  and  other 
vegetables. 

Further  on,  the  imposing-looking  orchards  extended, 
in  which  were  to  be  found  the  most  noble  sorts  of  fruit. 
Crustumian  and  Syrian  pears,  and  mighty  volema,  among 
the  native  Falernian  and  other  species  ;  and  not  less  con- 
spicuous were  the  apples,  among  which  were  the  delicious 
honey-apples,  a  species  of  quicker  growth  than  the  others, 
and  already  ripe.  Then  there  were  the  various  kinds  of 
early  and  late  plums,  quinces,  cherry-trees,  the  boughs  of 
which  were  laden  with  the  reddening  fruit,  peaches  and 
apricots,  fig-trees  with  their  sweeter  winter-fruits,  and  the 
nuptial  walnut  with  its  strong  and  wide-spreading  branches. 


iO  The  gourmands  of  Home  were 
not  content  with  the  numerous  varie- 
ties of  tame  pigeons,  but,  for  an  espe- 
cial delicacy,  ring  and  turtle-doves, 
palumbi,turture8f  were  snared,  or  their 
nests  taken.   As  these  would  not  breed 


in  confinement  (Col.  viii.  9,  id  genits 
in  omitkone  nee  parit  nee  excludit)f 
they  were  placed  in  a  dark  receptacle 
under  the  pigeon-house,  and  fattened 
for  the  table.  Pall.  i.  35.  Cf.  Mart, 
xiii.  51,  and  iii.  47,  turdorum  corona* 
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But  more  delightful  than  all,  was  the  cheerful  and 
contented  appearance  of  the  numerous  members  of  the 
country  family,  who  did  not  perform  an  imposed  task  like 
dayes,  but  with  healthful  and  joyous  looks  seemed  every- 
where to  be  cultivating  their  own  property.  The  gentle 
disposition  of  the  master  was  reflected  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  villieuSy  the  indefatigable  but  just  overseer  of  the 
whole ;  and  Q-allus  would  rather  have  dismissed  a  useless 
slave  from  his  family,  than  have  borne  to  see  him  labouring 
on  his  property  laden  with  chains,  and  dragging  logs  after 
him.  Hence  each  one  discharged  his  duties  willingly  and 
actively,  and  hastened  cheerfully  in  the  evenings  to  the 
great  kitchen,  which  served  as  the  common  abode  of  all,  in 
order  to  rest  from  their  daily  toil,  and  amid  incessant  talk 
to  take  their  evening  meal. 

Such  happened  to  be  the  sight  which  greeted  Gallus 
on  his  arrival,  for  it  was  this  point  that  he  first  reached, 
as  in  order  to  have  gone  at  once  to  his  villa,  he  must  have 
taken  at  MintumaB  the  more  inconvenient  route  behind  the 
Massican  hills,  by  way  of  Suessa  Aurunca.  Hearty  as  his 
reception  was,  and  willingly  as  he  would  have  inspected, 
even  the  same  day,  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  villa, 
stiU  he  longed  too  much  for  repose  after  the  exertion  of 
his  journey  to  prolong  his  stay  there,  especially  as  the  bath 
and  meal  prepared  at  his  own  house  awaited  his  arrival ; 
so  he  continued  his  journey  without  stopping.  A  broad 
aUey  of  plane-trees  led  by  a  gentle  slope  up  to  his  re- 
sidence", which  was  built  not  so  much  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  as  in  conformity  with  good  taste  and  utility.  The 
front,  situated  to  the  south-east,  formed  a  roomy  portico, 
resting  on  Corinthian  pillars,  before  which  extended  a 
terrace  planted  with  flowers,  and  divided  by  box-trees  into 


^^  The  description  of  the  villa 
wbanat  the  pratoriutitf  as  the  manor- 
house  vas  called,  is  taken  from  Pliny's 
Epistles,  partly  from  ii.  17,  and 
partly  firom  t.  6.    In  the  main  points 


the  author  has  followed  the  first 
account  of  the  simple  Laurentinian 
villa.  The  Tusculan,  as  described 
in  the  second  letter,  presents  j^rcat 
difficulties. 
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small  beds  of  various  forms ;  while  the  declivity  sloping 
gently  down,  bore  figures,  skilfully  cut  out  of  the  box- 
trees,  of  animals  opposite  to  each  other,  as  if  prepared 
for  attack,  and  then  gradually  became  lost  in  the  acanthus 
which  covered  with  its  verdure  the  plain  at  its  foot. 

Behind  the  colonnade,  after  the  fashion  of  the  city, 
was  an  atrium,  not  splendidly  but  tastefully  adorned,  the 
elegant  pavement  of  which,  formed  to  imitate  lozenges,  in 
green,  white,  and  black  stone,  contrasted  pleasantly  with 
the  red  marble  that  covered  the  walls.  From  this  you 
entered  a  small  oval  peristyiium^,  an  excellent  resort  in  un- 
favourable weather ;  for  the  spaces  between  the  pillars  were 
closed  up  with  large  panes  of  the  clearest  lapis  specularis, 
or  talc,  through  which  the  eye  discovered  the  pleasant 
verdure  of  the  soft  mossy  carpet*^  that  covered  the  open 
space  in  the  centre,  and  was  rendered  ever  flourishing  by 
the  spray  of  the  foimtain.  Just  behind  this  was  the  regular 
court  of  the  house,  of  an  equally  agreeable  aspect,  in  which 
stood  a  large  marble  basin,  surroimded  by  all  sorts  of 
shrubs  and  dwarf  trees.  On  this  court  abutted  a  grand 
eating-hall,  built  beyond  the  whole  line  of  the  house", 
through  the  long  windows  of  which,  reaching  like  doors 
to  the  ground,  a  view  was  obtained,  towards  the  Auruncan 
hills  in  front,  and  on  the  sides  into  the  graceful  gardens  ; 


!•  Tke  reading  in  0  litera  «•- 
mihtudinem  (Plin.  £p,  ii.  17,  4), 
has  been  followed,  where  D  and  also 
A  are  read.  The  argument  in  sup- 
port of  D  as  opposed  to  the  other 
two  letters,  suits  only  the  A,  for  the 
Boman  0  was  no  circle,  but  an  ovaL 
Priorum  autem  duarum  literarum 
format  potiua  per  cireulum  et  trian* 
fftdum  expresaisset, 

^3  The  moss  in  the  impluvium, 
which  was  protected  from  the  sun  by 
cloths  spread  oyer  it,  is  alluded  to  by 
Plin.  ziz.  1,  6 :  Euhent  (yela)  in  eavia 


odium  et  mutcum  a  §ole  defendunU 

^^  The  ancient  houses  were  not 
built  rectilinearly,  as  ours  are,  but 
symmetry  was  sacrificed  to  comfort, 
and  as  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
catch  the  sun's  rays  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, especially  in  the  winter-time, 
seyeral  rooms  were  built  projecting 
from  the  line  of  the  building.  Such  a 
one,  though  at  a  comer  of  the  build- 
ing, was  that  described  by  Pliny,  ii. 
17,  8  :  Adneetitur  angulo  eubiculum 
in  aptida  curvatum^  quod  ambitum 
aolie  feneetria  omnibua  aequitur* 
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whilst  in  tlie  rear,  a  passage  opened  through  the  cavcedium, 
peristylium,  atrium,  and  colonnade  beyond  the  xystus,  into 
the  open  air. 

This  Cyzicenian  saloon  was  bordered  on  the  right  by 
different  chambers,  which  from  their  northerly  aspect  pre- 
sented a  pleasant  abod«  in  the  heat  of  summer  ;  and  more 
to  the  east  lay  the  regular  sitting  and  sleeping  rooms.  The 
first  were  built  outwards  semicircularly,  in  order  to  catch 
the  beams  of  the  morning  light,  and  retain  those  of  the 
mid-day  sun.  The  internal  arrangements  were  simple,  but 
comfortable,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  green  pro- 
spect around ;  for  on  the  marble  basement  were  painted 
branches  reaching  inwards  as  it  were  from  the  outside,  and 
upon  them  coloured  birds,  so  skilfully  executed,  that  they 
appeared  not  to  sit  but  to  flutter^*  On  one  side  only  was 
xhis  artificial  garden  interrupted  by  a  piece  of  furniture, 
containing  a  small  library  of  the  most  choice  books  ^^.  The 
sleeping  apartment  was  separated  from  it  merely  by  a  small 
room,  which  could  in  winter  be  warmed  by  a  hf/pocausium, 
and  thus  communicate  the  warmth  to  the  adjoining  rooms 
by  means  of  pipes  ^''.  The  rest  of  this  side  was  used  as 
an  abode  for  the  slaves,  although  most  of  the  rooms  were 
sufficiently  neat  for  the  reception  of  any  friends  who  might 
come  on  a  visit  ^*. 

On  the  opposite  side,  which  enjoyed  the  full  warmth 
of  the  evening  sun,  were  the  bath  rooms  and  the  sphcen's- 
ierium,  adapted  not  merely  for  the  game  of  ball,  but  for 


w  PHn.  £p.  V.  6,  22 :  Sst  et 
aliud  eubieulum  a  proxima  platano 
ffiride,  nt  umbrosum,  tnarmore  exeul- 
turn  podio  tenua:  nee  cedit  gratia 
marmoris  ramoe  inaidentesque  ramie 
avee  imitata  pietura. 

M  Plin.  Ep,  ii.  17,  8.  FaHeti 
efus  in  bibliotheea  epeciem  armarium 
inaertum  est,  quod  non  Ugendwn 
Ubrie,  eed  leetitandoe  eapit. 


"  See  the  Excursus  on  Tf^e  Ro- 
man House, 

^8  We  see  that  the  slaves  did  not 
always  inhabit  small  bad  cells,  from 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17,  9 :  Reliqua  para 
laterie  hujus  tervorum  UdertorwH' 
que  tiaibue  detinetur^  pleriaque  tan 
mundie,  ut  aeeipere  hoepiiea  pos- 
aint. 
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nearly  every  description  of  corporeal  exercises,  and  spacious 
enough  to  hold  several  different  parties  of  players  at  the 
same  time.  There  Gallus,  who  was  a  friend  to  bracing 
exercises,  used  to  prepare  himself  for  the  bath,  either  by 
the  game  trigon,  at  which  he  was  expert,  or  by  swinging 
the  halteres,  and  for  this  purpose  the  room  could  be 
warmed  in  winter  by  means  of  pipes,  which  were  conducted 
from  the  hypocaustnm  of  the  bath  under  the  floor  and  along 
the  walls.  Lastly,  at  both  ends  of  the  front  colonnade, 
forming  the  entrance,  rose  turret-shaped  buildings ^^  in  the 
diflerent  stories  of  which  were  small  chambers,  or  triclinia, 
affording  an  extensive  view  of  the  smiling  plains. 

The  garden  around  the  viUa,  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiarity  of  its  position,  was  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts,  one  of  which  in  ingenuity  and  quaintness  of  orna- 
ment was  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  most  renowned  gardens 
in  the  old  French  and  Italian  style.  No  tree  or  shrub  dared 
there  to  grow  in  its  own  natural  fashion,  the  pruning  knife 
and  shears  of  the  topiarim  being  ready  instantly  to  force 
it  into  the  prescribed  limits.  Hence  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  the  green  walls  of  the  smoothly-clipped  hedges,  diversi- 
fied only  by  flower-beds,  which,  like  the  xi/sttts,  were  par- 
titioned off  by  box- trees  into  several  smaller  ones,  exhaust- 
ing  in  their  shape  all  the  figures  of  geometry.  Here  and 
there  stood  threatening  forms  of  wild  beasts,  bears  and 
lions,  serpents  winding  themselves  round  the  trees,  and  so 
forth  ;  all  cut  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the  gardener  out  of 
the  green  box,  cypress,  or  yew-trees.  The  reluctant 
foliage  had  been  even  constrained  into  the  imitation  of 


^5  Two  such  turreSf  edifices  raised 
several  Btories  above  the  rest  of  the 
building,  wore  in  the  Laurentian 
Villa,  riin.  ii.  17,  12.  Therein  were 
several  dicctcCj  small  lodgings  parti- 
tioned off,  or  consisting  of  more  or 
l»?ss  chambers :  they  are  only  men- 
tioned in  villas,  or  similar  possessions, 
and  frequently  the  expression  seems 


to  mean,  separate  small  houses,  un- 
connected with  the  main  building. 
See  Plin.  Ep.  y.  6,  20.  Cf.  Turneb. 
Adv.  xxiv.  4.  In  this  sense  turria  is 
used  by  TibuUus,  i.  vii.  19  : — 

Utque  maris  Tastum  prosi)cctot  turribus 
requor 
Prima  ratem  Tentis  credere  docta  Tyros  7 
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letters,  and  colossal  characters  could  be  read,  indicating  in 
one  part  the  name  of  the  owner,  in  another,  of  the  artist 
to  whose  invention  the  garden  owed  its  present  appearance. 
There  were  also  artificial  fountains,  environed  by  master- 
works  of  sculpture,  between  which  glistened  the  round  tops 
of  lofty  orange-trees,  with  their  golden  fruit. 

Fashion  required  such  a  garden,  which  in  fact  was  but 
little  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  Gallus.  He  liked 
not  this  constraining  of  nature  into  uncongenial  forms,  and 
much  preferred  lingering  in  the  other  and  larger  portion, 
where  the  course  of  nature  was  unrestrained,  and  only 
prevented  by  the  gardener's  arranging  hand  from  growing 
wild.  Shady  groves  of  planes  alternated  with  open  patches 
of  green,  which  were  bounded  again  by  laurels  or  myrtle- 
bushes  Instead  of  the  artificial  fountains,  a  limpid  brook 
meandered  by  the  aid  of  skilful  direction  through  the  park, 
sometimes  foamins:  in  tinv  cascades  over  fraorments  of  rock, 
iiiid  then  collecting  in  basins,  where  tame  fishes  would  con- 
uregate  to  the  bank  at  an  accustomed  signal,  and  snap  up 
the  food  thrown  to  them^.  On  rounding  the  corner  of  a 
thicket,  the  character  of  the  park  suddenly  changed ;  for 
passing  from  a  spot  of  apparently  perfect  unconstraint, 
you  entered  a  neatly-kept  plantation  of  fruit  trees  and 
vegetables,  which  amidst  the  vanities  of  the  park  forcibly 
reminded  you  of  a  modest  little  farm^\     From  hence  you 


^  An  instance  of  this  sort  is  ad- 
duced by  Mart.  iv.  30,  which,  al- 
though a  miserable  piece  of  flattery 
to  Doxnitian,  can  hardly  be  thought 
altogether  fictitious : — 

Quid  quod  uomen  habent,  et  ad  mogistri 
Vocem  quLsque  sui  Tenit  citatus. 

Even  in  the  present  day,  fish  are 
taught  to  congregate  near  the  bank, 
at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  or  some  other 
sij^al. 

^*  Such  an  imitatio  ruris  was  also 
to  be  found  in  the  middle  of    the 


splendid  park  of  Tuscum.  Plin.  Ep. 
Y.  6, 35.  Does  tlie  ridicule  of  Martial 
(iii.  48)  allude  to  the  same  thing } 

Pauperis  exBtruxit  cellam,  sed  Teudidit 
OUus 
Fraodia:  nunc  cellam  pauperis  Ollus 
habet. 

An  humble  hut  in  such  a  sketch,  as 
with  us  a  hermitage  or  Swiss  cottage, 
would  not  appear  at  all  inconceivable 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  host  of  other 
▼agarics ;  especially  as  Martial  re* 
fers  to  pradia,  under  which,  in  this 
case,  all  landed  property  is  compre- 
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passed  into  a  straight  alley  of  plane-trees,  clad  from  the 
trunk  to  the  loftiest  branches  with  dark-green  ivy,  which 
climbing  from  one  tree  to  another,  hung  down  in  natural 
festoons.  This  was  the  hippodrome,  which,  after  extending 
more  than  a  thousand  paces  in  a  straight  line,  made  a 
semicircular  turn,  and  then  ran  back  parallel  to  the  first 
alley.  Adjoining  this  was  a  second  shady  path  for  a  similar 
purpose,  enclosing  one  great  oval,  which,  however,  being 
less  broad  than  the  other,  was  only  used  for  a  promenade 
in  the  ledica,  Not  far  from  hence  was  the  most  captivating 
spot  in  the  garden,  where  tall  shady  elms,  entwined  with 
luxuriant  vines,  enclosed  a  semicircular  lawn,  the  green 
carpet  of  which  was  penetrated  by  a  thousand  shooting 
violets.  On  the  farther  side  rose  a  gfentle  ascent,  planted 
with  the  most  varied  roses,  that  mingled  their  balmy  odours 
with  the  perfume  of  the  lilies  blooming  at  its  foot.  Beyond 
this  were  seen  the  dark  summits  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  while  on  the  side  of  the  hill  a  pellucid  stream 
babbled  down  in  headlong  career,  after  escaping  from  the 
colossal  urn  of  a  nymph,  who  lay  gracefully  reclined  on 
the  verdant  moss^^  dashed  over  a  mass  of  rocks,  and  then 
with  a  gentle  murmur  vanished  behind  the  green  amphi- 
theatre. This  was  the  favourite  resort  of  Gallus.  There, 
under  the  influence,  as  it  were,  of  the  bacchic  and  erotic 


headed.  But  a  safer  interpretation 
would  be  to  refer  it  to  poorly  fitted- 
up  cells  in  the  house  itself,  to  which 
the  wealthy  owner,  surfeited  with 
splendour,  might  retreat  under  the 
pretence  of  a  fit  of  abstinence ;  as  is 
often  mentioned  by  Seneca,  Cons,  ad 
Helv,  12 :  Sutmint  quosdam  dies, 
cum  Jam  illos  divitiarum  tadium 
eepitf  quibus-  httmi  eoenentf  et  re- 
moto  auro  argetUoqw  JUtilibut 
utanttir.  Ep.  18:  Kon  est  nufie, 
qitod  ezistimes  me  ducere  te  ad  mo- 
dicas  eoenas  et  pattperum  eeliaSf  et 
quidquid  aliud  est,  per  quod  luxuria 


divitiarum  teedio  ludit,  Ep.  100  : 
Dealt  sane  varietas  marmorum  et 
eoncieura  aquarum,  cubieulia  inter- 
Jtuentium  et  pauperis  eella  et  quid- 
quid  aliud  luxuria  non  oontenta 
decore  simpUci  mtscet. 

*2  After  an  antique  painting  in 
Mus.  Borb.  ii.  tav.  36.  *  A  Naiad  in 
a  yerdant  plain,  sitting  on  a  moss- 
covered  stone,  with  her  right  arm 
abore  her  head,  and  her  left  resting 
on  an  urn,  from  which  flowed  on  the 
grassy  ground  the  scattered  moisture 
of  its  limpid  waters.' 
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deities,  statues  and  groups  of  whom  embellished  the  inter- 
vals between  the  tall  elms,  he  had  written  the  majority  of 
his  most  recent  elegies ;  there  had  he,  with  Virgil,  Pro- 
pertius,  and  Lycoris,  whiled  away  many  happy  hours;  there 
was  he  sure  of  being  discovered  on  the  coming  morn. 

But  the  remainder  of  this  day  was  devoted  to  refresh- 
ment and  repose ;  even  his  customary  game  of  ball  before 
the  refreshing  plunge  into  the  cold  swunmiug  bath  was 
omitted,  and  early  after  the  meal  he  retired  to  enjoy  a 
comfortable  repose  in  his  own  chamber. 


SCENE  THE  SIXTH. 


LYCORIS. 

POMPONIUS  had  hurried  away  from  Gallus  with  the 
haste  of  a   man  on  whose  steps  success  or  ruin  de- 
pended.    Lost  in  thought,  he  had  neither  regarded  the 
salutations  of  the  friends  who  met   him,  nor  heard  the 
declamations   of  the   ill-humoured  Calpurnius,  and  had 
scarcely  remarked  that  his  tardy  companion  had  separated 
from  him  at  the  forum  transitorium,  and  taken  the  di- 
rection of  the  forum  Rofnanum.      Halting  suddenly,  he 
changed  his  rapid  run  into  a  slow  and  contemplative  walk, 
then   stopped  still,  contracting  his  forehead  in  profound 
reflection,  and  striking  his  hand  on  his  breast \  as  if  to 
summon   forth   the  thoughts  within.     He  drew  himself 
slowly  up  to  his  full  height,  resting  the  left  hand  against 
the  hip,  and  with  the  right  vehemently  slapping  his  thigh  ; 
but  still  no  light  seemed  to  penetrate  the  chaos  of  his 
ideas.      He  snapped  his  fingers  fretfully,  shook  his  head,  as 
if  he  had  renounced  the  intended  errand,  but  presently  his 
movements  became  more  tranquil ;  and  placing  his  hand 
under  his  chin,  he  appeared  to  hold  firmly  to  one  idea. 
A  malicious  and  triumphant  smile  played  about  his  mouth, 


*  As  tlie  language  of  grimace  is 
very  expressive  of  national  peculiari- 
ties, especially  among  more  southern 
nations,  it  is  the  more  interesting  to 
coi)sider  the  passages  in  the  ancient 
writers  which  contain  descriptions  of 
this  nature.  Of  these,  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  on  which  this 
narration  is  hasod,  is  Plaut.  Mil. 
Olor.  ii.  2,  46,  where  the  attitudes  of 
Palffistrio,  who  is  brooding  over  a 
scheme,  are  pourtraycd  in  the  most 
lively  colours.  Periplectomenes,  who 
is  observing  him,  thus  speaks : — 

.  .  .  Uluc  sis  ride. 


Quomadmodum   alMtitit,    severa  fronta 

cums  cogitans. 
Pectus  dlg^tis  pultat,  cor  credo  evocatu- 

rum  est  foras. 
Ecce  avortit,  nisus  h«va ;  in  femlne  habet 

Iffivam  manum : 
Dextcra     digitls    ratiouem     computat, 

feri«ua  femur 
Derterum  ita  vehementer,  quod  tactu 

8BgT0  SUppctit. 

Concrepuit  digitis ;  Laborat  crebro,  com- 

mutat  status. 
Ecoo  autem  capite  nutat ;  non  placet  quod 

rcpperit. 
Quidquid  est  incoctum  non  expromct; 

bene  coctum  dablt. 
Ecce  autem  ledificat;  columnam  mcnto 

BuffulBit  BUO. 
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as  he  tamed  suddenly  and  called  the  slave  who  stood  at  a 
little  distance,  surveying  him  with  astonishment. 

*  Hasten  home  immediately/  said  he  ;  'bid  Dromo  repair 
without  delay  to  the  taherna  of  the  tonsor  Licinus',  and 
await  me  there.  But  be  quick.'  Away  ran  the  slave; 
Pomponius  proceeded  on  his  way  alone,  at  an  increased 
speedy  and  having  stopped  before  a  handsome  house  in  the 
CarincB^,  knocked,  and  inquired,  *  Is  your  lord  at  home  P  ' 
*  To  you,  yes ! '  replied  the  osiiarius ;  '  to  others,  in  the 
forum  J  Pomponius  hurried  through  the  atrium.  A  cii- 
hicularius  announced  and  ushered  him  into  a  room,  where 
a  powerful-looking  man,  of  middle  age,  with  a  full  round 
face  and  rather  vulgar  featur'es,  was  reclining  on  a  ledus 
and  looking  over  accounts.  Near  him  stood  a  freedman 
with  the  counting-board*,  and  on  an  adjoining  table  were 
piled  up  two  heaps  of  silver  coin,  between  which  stood  a 
purse,  probably,  of  higher  value :  various  accounts,  pu- 


'  Licinns,  the  name  of  a  hair- 
dreaser  and  barber,  celebrated  in  his 
daj,  and  made  known  to  posterity  by 
Horace's  mention  of  him.  Art,  JPoet. 
301.  He  is  said  to  have  become 
wealthy  by  means  of  his  art,  and  to 
hare  received  honours  by  the  favour 
of  Aug^tus.  He  caused  a  costly 
monument  to  be  erected  to  himself, 
which  drew  forth  the  following  epi- 
gram:— 

Ifaurmoreo  tumulo  Idcinus  jacet ;  at  Gate 
nuUo; 
Pompeius  parvo.    Quia  putet  esse  deos  ? 

3  CariniB  was  the  name  of  one  of 
the  principal  streets  or  rather  regions 
of  Rome  (lauta  Carina,  Virg.  JEn. 
riii.  361) ;  it  was  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Esquilinns.  It  contained  the 
palace  of  most  of  the  nobles,  as 
Pompeius,  Q.  Cicero,  and  others, 
and  also  the  most  respectable  iott' 
ttrime,  to  which    number  that  cer- 


tainly did  not  belong,  in  which  Phi- 
lippus  saw  Vultejus:  Ciiltello  pro^ 
pyios  purgantem  leniter  ungues.  Hor. 
Ep.  i.  7,  51. 

*  On  a  relief  in  the  Mus,  Cap. 
iv.  t.  20,  supposed  to  be  the  adop- 
tion of  Hadrian  by  Trajan,  a  man 
lies  on  a  leetus,  holding  in  the  right 
hand  a  purse,  and  in  the  left  a  roll. 
By  his  side  sits  a  matron  (Flotilla), 
and  at  his  feet,  behind  the  couch, 
stands  a  man,  holding  in  the  left 
hand  a  counting-board,  or  tablet,  on 
which  money  is  reckoned,  and  to 
which  he  points  with  the  forefinger 
of  the  right  hand.  He  is  thought  to 
be  a  libripens:  but  apart  from  tlie 
question  of  the  truth  of  this  surmise, 
it  is  certain  that  a  scene  might  very 
well  be  represented  in  which  a  master 
is  casting  up  accounts  with  liis  dis' 
pensator  or  procurator. 
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gillares  with   the   stylus,  and  an  inkstand   and  writing- 
reed  *,  were  lying  around. 

'  Hail,  Largus  ! '  cried  Pomponius,  as  he  entered.  *  Hail 
to  you,  also  ! '  replied  the  man ;  *  but  what  brings  you  hither 
for  the  second  time  to-day  ?  *  Pomponius  cast  a  suspicious 
glance  at  the  freedman,  who,  at  a  nod  froln  Largus,  made 
his  exit.  *  Good  news  ! '  was  at  length  his  answer.  *  Gallus 
leaves  Rome  this  very  morning,  in  order  that  he  may 
forget  in  the  country  the  vexations  of  yesterday.' 

'  Goes  he  to  his  villa  ? '  inquired  the  astonished  Largus 
as  he  raised  himself.  *  Ay,  to  the  villa,  which  is,  I  hope, 
soon  to  be  yours,'  replied  the  other.  *  He  will  take  care 
that  you  find  the  house  and* garden  in  the  best  condition.' 

'  And  do  you  call  this  good  news  ?  ^  asked  Largus.  '  Was 
it  not  our  plan  to  elicit,  by  the  help  of  the  mighty  Fa- 
lernian,  something  of  treasonable  import  from  this  pas- 
sionate braggart  ?  Will  you  send  into  Campania  the 
witnesses  whom  I  pay  with  heavy  coin,  and  the  liberty- 
heroes  who  must  draw  him  into  their  giddy  projects  P  Or 
do  you  imagine  that  Augustus  will  assign  more  importance 
to  discontented  expressions,  uttered  at  a  retired  villa, 
amidst  a  parcel  of  peaceful  peasants,  than  to  the  voice  of 
rebellion  at  Rome  ? ' 

*  All  very  true,'  retorted  Pomponius.  *  But  have  we  not 
already  proceeded  far  enough  ?  The  copies  of  the  pompous 
inscriptions  on  the  temples  and  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
the  complaints  of  Petronius  about  the  oppression  of  the 
country,  and  the  highly  treasonable  talk  of  yesterday — 
do  you  want  more  threads  still,  from  which  to  weave  a 
most  inextricable  net  P  Or  will  you  wait  till  his  presence 
in   person   prove   the   nullity   of  our    accusations  P    till 


'  This  description  is  taken  from 
a  painting  of  Herculanenm,  in  which 
a  large  purse  lies  fastened  up  between 
two  heaps  of  money :  before  it  stands 
an  inkstand  with  a  writing- reed  lying 
upon  it,  and  further  on^  a  roll  half 


open,  with  a  label  hanging  down, 
pugillares  with  a  8tyhts,  and  a  tablet 
with  a  handle,  on  which  are  seen 
figures  and  writing.  See  Mus.  Borh 
i.  12,  for  an  engraying  of  this. 
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Augustus'  old  friendship  for  him  revive,  and  his  false  ac- 
cusers meet  with  something  more  than  ridicule  ?  No,  far 
better  is  it  that  he  go,  and,  without  expecting  it,  receive 
the  blow  which  is  already  prepared  for  him.  Then  his 
villa  to  you :  his  house  in  Kome  to  me,  and,* — ^here  he 
stopped. 

Largus  had  placed  his  hand  on  his  brow  musingly.  *  You 
may  be  right,*  said  he  :  *  but  do  you  feel  confidence  in  the 
witnesses  of  yesterday  P  * 

'  As  much  as  in  myself,'  replied  the  other.  '  Still  I  will 
have  him  watched  at  the  villa.  There  are  malcontents  too 
in  that  neighbourhood,  who  will  quickly  muster  around 
him.  But  doubtless,'  continued  he,  looking  the  while  at 
the  table  near  him,  '  doubtless  we  shall  want  money,  with 
which  to  bribe  his  slaves  and  a  witness.' 

'  What  again  ? '  exclaimed  Largus,  unwilliilgly.  '  Did 
not  I  only  the  other  day  pay  you  forty  thousand  ses- 
terces ? ' 

'  Certainly  ! '  said  Pomponius.  '  But  you  do  not  reflect 
what  an  expense  it  is  to  me  to  be  always  keeping  the 
society  of  Gallus;  what  I  have  to  pay  to  fishmongers, 
bakers,  butchers^  gardeners,  and  poulterers;  what  sums 
I  have  to  disburse  for  baths,  ointments,  and  garlands® — 
forty  thousand  sesterces  are  but  a  mere  pinch  of  poppy- 
seeds  for  an  ant-hill'.  And  yet  the  greater  part  of  it  has 
been  received  by  the  spies,  and  Gripus,  the  indispensable 
slave  of  Gallus,  to  whom  indeed  I  promised  again  to-day 
to  pay  four  hundred  denarii.     We  must  give  up  the  entire 


'  These  were  the  kind  of  people 

from  whom  were  procured  the  daily 

necessaries.   In  Plautns,  Tnn,  ii.  4, 8, 

when  Lesbonicus  demanded  from  the 

slaTe  an  account  of  the  money  which 

he  bad  received,  the  latter  replied : 

Comesuxn,  expotum,  exunctum,  elotum 

(n  balneis. 
Fiscator,  pistor  abetulit,  lanil,  coqul, 
AHtores,  myropolio,  aucupes ; 


and  Gnatho,  in  Ter.  Eun.  ii.  2,  26, 
says  : — 

Concurrunt  betl  mi  obviam  cupediaril 

omnes ; 
CetarU,  lanii,  ooqul,  fartores,  piscatorea 

'  These  are  the  words  of  the  Tri- 
nummus :  Cofijlt  eito^  qttasi  ti  tu  ob" 
j'icias  formicU  papaverem. 
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enterprise  if  you  grudge  the  bait  wherewith  to  catch  the 
fish«.' 

'  You  come  too  often/  said  Largus  ;  '  your  bait  is  an  ex- 
pensive one,  and  after  all  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  fish 
will  bite,  or  no.  But  be  it  so.  What  sum  do  you  require  P ' 

'  Only  twenty  thousand.  Not  more  than  you  have  often 
lost  at  dice  in  a  single  night.' 

'Well,  then,  you  shall  have  them;  or  will  you  have 
gold  P '  With  these  words  he  reached  out  his  hand  to  the 
purse,  told  forth  some  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  and  gave  the 
purse  with  its  remaining  contents  to  Pomponius^.  '  Only 
mind,'  added  he,  *  that  these  are  the  last.' 

Pomponius  did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant,  though  un- 
attended by  a  slave  ;  the  twenty  thousand  pieces  being  too 
pleasant  a  burden  for  him  to  scruple  about  carrying  them 
himself.  He  cast  the  bag  into  the  folds  of  his  toga,  agreed 
on  a  rendezvous  for  the  evening,  and  hurried  off  to  the 
taberna,  where  he  had  commanded  his  slave  to  meet  him. 
He  there  found  a  comical  little  person  already  waiting  for 
him,  whose  huge  and  unshapely  head  sitting  closely  upon 
his  shoulders,  as  if  he  had  no  neck,  ragged  red  hair  and 
purple  lips  contrasting  strangely  with  the  blackish  tint  of 
his  face,  from  which  a  couple  of  most  cunning  eyes  gleamed 
forth,  fat  pot-belly  and  equally  substantial  pair  of  short 
legs,  which  had  a  secure  basis  in  his  large  broad  feet, 


'  A  very  faTourite  comparison  of 
those  who  made  a  small  sacrifice  in 
order  to  get  a  larger  gain,  was  that 
borrowed  from  angling,  and  it  was 
especially  applied  to  heredipeta,  le- 
gacy-hunters, who  sent  presents  to 
those  on  whose  property  they  had  a 
design.  The  saying  was  as  common 
then  as  now,  *To  throw  a  sprat  to 
catch  a  salmon.'  So  says  Mart.  vi. 
63,  6  ;— 

Munera  magna  tamen  misit,  sed  znisit  in 
bamo; 


so  also  ▼.  18,  7:— 

Imitanturhamoe  dona. 
Cf.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  5,  25. 

•  If  forty  aurei  were  coined  out  of 
the  libra  of  gold,  the  aureus  would 
have  weighed  1\  scruples,  and  been 
worth  144  ITS.,  reckoning  the  scruple 
at  20  HS,f  in  which  case  139  aurei 
would  have  made    up    the  sum  of 

20,000  ns. 
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formed  a  complete  caricature*®.  But,  in  spite  of  his  cor- 
pulence,  his  whole  figure  was  full  of  life  and  activity  ;  with 
keen  eye  he  observed  everjrthing  that  passed  around  him, 
and  none  of  the  conversation,  or  news  that  the  company 
leisurely  discussed,  escaped  his  attentive  ear.  Having  per- 
ceived the  entrance  of  his  master,  he  approached  him  with 
a  careless  salutation. — '  It  is  well  that  you  have  already 
arrived,'  said  Pomponius,  looking  round  the  tabema  for 
some  seat,  where  he  might  speak  to  his  slave  without  being 
overheard :  but  the  tonstrina  was  too  full  of  company  to 
allow  of  it".  Whilst  on  the  one  side  the  tonsor  and  his 
assistants  practised  their  art ;  encircling  one  with  a  linen 
cloth,  passing  the  razor  over  the  chin  of  another,  or  pulling 
out  with  a  fine  pair  of  tweezers,  from  a  third,  a  few  hairs 
which  disfigured  the  smoothness  of  his  arm ;  on  the  other 
were  formed  several  knots  of  idlers,  who  were  conversing 
upon  the  news  of  the  day. 

*  There  is  no  place  here  free  from  listeners,'  said  Pom- 
ponius ;  *  but  in  every  part  are  people,  who  without  being 
asked  or  paid  for  it,  busy  themselves  about  other  persons' 
business".  Come  into  the  street ;  we  shall  be  quieter  in 
the  adjoining  basilica.'  The  slave  foUoVed  him.  '  Dromo,' 
began  his  master,  as  they  gained  the  street,  '  I  have  an 
important  commission  for  you,  and  rely  upon  your  caution 


><*  So  Harpax  describes  Fseudolos. 
Plant.  Tieud,  iy.  6,  120  :-— 

Bufot  quidam,  yentriosus,  craBsis  surla, 

subniger, 
Magnocapite,  acutis  oculia,  orerubicundo 

admodum, 
Magniai  j>edibufl. 

A  similar  description  of  the  Fssudo- 

Sawea  Leonidaa,   is    given    in    the 

Aainaria,  ii.  3,  20  : — 

Macilentia   malia,   rufulus,   aliquantum 

ventriosus, 
Trucalentis   oculia,     commoda   flftatura^ 

tristi  Cronte. 

^^  In  the  tonstrmaj  the  hair  was 
cnt,  the  beard  shorn,  and  the  nails 
cleaned. 


1^  This  is  undoubtedly  the  sense 
of  the  proYorbial  saying  in  Plant. 
True.  i.  2,  35 :  Suo  veatimento  et 
eibo  alienit  rebus  curare.  The  mean- 
ing of  which  is,  that  whoever  is  not 
in  the  service  of  another,  is  not  called 
upon  to  bnsy  himself  with  that  per- 
son's affairs.  So  in  Plaut.  Rudensy 
i.  2,  91,  the  master  says  to  his  slave, 
who  is  pursuing  with  his  eyes  the  two 
women  swimming  towards  them : — 

Si  tu  de  illarum  ooBnaturus  vespori  es, 
niifl  curandum  censoo,  Scopamio. 
Si  apud  me  etiuruB  ea,  ml  operam  darl 
volo. 
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and  activity  in  the  execution  of  it.  Gallus  travels  this 
morning  to  his  Campanian  villa.  Lycoris  is  to  follow  him 
to  Baiae.  I  suspect,  in  consequence  of  the  suddenness  of 
his  departure,  that  he  will  sunmion  her  thither  in  writing. 
Do  you  take  care  that  the  letter  comes  into  my  hands. 
Employ  every  means, — trickery,  treachery,  corruption, 
everything  save  violence.' 

'  Very  good,'  replied  the  slave ;  '  but  corruption  requires 
money ;  and  the  tabellarii  of  GaUus  are  the  most  honest 
donkeys^'  in  existence.  Gripus  could  certainly  be  of  as- 
sistance to  us,'  he  continued  thoifghtfuUy  ;  '  but  he  is  an 
insatiable  fellow,  who  never  does  anything  without  being 
well  paid  for  it.' 

*  There  shall  be  no  lack  of  money,'  interrupted  Pom- 
ponius,  as  he  produced  the  purse.  *  Here  is  gold  !  pure 
gold !  which  will  buy  him  drink  in  the  popinee  for  months. 
Come  into  the  basilica^  that  I  may  give  it  you.' 

*  Now  then,'  said  Dromo,  *  we  shall  be  able  to  manage  it 
But  suppose  the  communication  of  Gallus  were  to  be  an 


^*  The  Romans  had  a  vast  num- 
ber of  words  of  abuse,  mahy  of  which 
were  very  coarse.  See  Flaut  Pseud. 
i.  3,  126,  where  however  only  a  small 
selection  is  to  be  found.  They  sel- 
dom used  the  name  of  any  animal  as 
a  term  of  contempt,  as  commonly 
happens  amongst  us.  The  boa  was 
never  a  word  of  abuse ;  but  not  so 
asinui^  as  Ter.  Adelph.  v.  8,  12  :— 

Quid  tu  autem  huic,  asine,  auscultas? 
Besides  eanisj  the  use  of  which  was 
very  common,  vervex,  sheep,  simple- 
ton, sometimes  occurs,  as  Juv.  z.  60 : 

Magncs  posse  vlros  vervecum  in  patrio 
nasci : 

and  Plant.  Mere.  iii.  3,  G, 

Itane  vero,  vervex,  intro  eas. 

The  following   were  also  frequently 

made  use  of, — hireue  (Plant.  Most, 

Germania  illuvles,  rusticus,  hlrcus,  hara 
aula. 


i.  1.  39),  verrea  (Plant.  Mil.  Glor.  iv, 
2,  63),  vttUuriua,  and  eueulua ;  but 
more  frequently  with  a  special  re- 
ference, than  as  general  words  of 
offence.  So,  for  instance,  in  Plant. 
Fseud.  i.  2,  4, 

Neque  homines  magis  asinoe  unquam 
vidi,  ita  plagifl  coatee  callent, 

it  refers  to  their  laziness  and  insen- 
sibility to  blows.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Ter.  Eunuch,  iii.  5,  50, 

Turn  equidem  istuo  oe  tuum  impudens 

videre  nimiiun  vellem : 
Qui  easet  status,  flabellulum  tenere  te 

asinum  tantum, 

it  merely  means  a  man  who  is  fit  for 
nothing,  has  no  skill,  as  in  the  pro- 
verb, Aainua  ad  tibiam,  or  ad  lyram. 
[So  also  hirauta  eapella  was  said  of 
dirty -looking  men,  Juv.  v.  15-3 ;  Amm. 
Marc.  xvii.  12 ;  xxiv.  8.] 
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oral  and  not  a  written  one  ?  But  I'll  provide  for  that  also  ; 
rely  upon  me,  that  before  the  bell  summons  to  the  bath, 
you  shall  have  the  letter,  or  measures  shall  at  least  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  any  message  reaching  Lycoris  ex- 
cept through  you.' 


The  sixth  hour  was  past,  and  there  was  less  bustle 
in  ihe  popincB,  Only  here  and  there  remained  a  guest, 
who  could  not  break  from  the  sweet  mead,  and  the  maid 
who  waited  on  him  ;  or  was  still  resting,  heavy  and  over- 
come by  his  sedulous  attentions  to  the  fluids.  In  a  small 
taherna  of  the  Subura  sat  two  slaves,  draining  a  goblet, 
which  apparently  was  not  their  first.  The  one  was  a 
youth  of  pleasing  exterior,  numbering  little  more  than 
twenty  years,  whose  open  and  honest-looking  countenance 
was  in  a  rubicund  glow,  while  his  reddening  neck  and  the 
swelling  veins  of  his  full  round  arms  showed  plainly  that 
the  earthen  vessel  before  him  had  contained  something 
besides  vinegar".  The  other,  whose  age  might  be  between 
thirty  and  forty,  inspired  the  beholder  with  less  confidence ; 
his  bold  and  reckless  mien,  lips  turned  up  scornfully,  and 
rough  merriment,  betokened  one  of  those  slaves  who,  con- 
fiding in  the  kind  disposition  of  their  master,  and  the 
thickness  of  their  own  backs,  were  accustomed  to  bid 
defiance  to  aU  the  ebn-staves  and  thongs  in  the  world. 

*  But  now  drink,  Cerinthus ! '  exclaimed  the  latter  to 
his  younger  companion,  as  he  quaffed  the  remainder  of  his 
goblet.  *  Why,  you  take  it  as  if  I  ordered  nothing  but 
Vatican,  and  yet  the  landlord  has  given  us  the  best  Sabine 
in  his  cellar  :  and  I  assure  you  that  the  Falernian  that  I 
slily  sipped  behind  the  column  at  the  late  banquet,  was 
scarcely  so  good/ 


1*  Vinegar-water,  potea,  a  com- 
mon drink  of  soldiers  in  the  field 
(Spart.  Hadr,  10),  as  well  as  of 
slaTeai     Plant.  MU.  iii.  2,  23  :— 

.Alii  ebril  aunt,  alii  poscam  potitant. 


Palsestrio  is  evidently  himself  amongst 
those  who  indnlge  in  posea,  whilst 
Sclederus  and  Lncrio  intoxicate  them- 
selves  by  wine. 
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'  In  truth,  Gripus/  answered  the  young  slave,  *  the 
wine  IS  excellent,  but  I  fear  I  shall  be  drinking  too  much. 
My  temples  bum,  and  if  I  taste  more,  I  may  be  tipsy 
when  I  go  to  Lycoris.  You  know  how  Gallus  insists  on 
order  and  punctuality.' 

'  Gallus,  indeed  ! '  said  the  other,  '  why,  he  drinks  more 
than  we  do.  Besides,  he  has  to-day  gone  into  the  country, 
and  the  old  grumbler  Chresimus  with  him;  therefore  we  now 
are  free,  and  moreover  it's  my  birthday,  and  as  nobody 
has  invited  me,  why,  I'll  be  merry  at  my  own  expense.' 

As  he  thus  spake,  a  third  person  entered  the  popina. 
*  Ah !  well  met,'  cried  the  fat  little  figure ;  *  I  salute  ye 
both.' 

*  Oh  !  welcome,  Dromo,'  exclaimed  Gripus,  as  if  sur- 
prised at  his  appearance.  *  You  have  come  at  the  happiest 
possible  moment.  Our  lord  is  set  out  on  a  journey,  and 
I  am  now  celebrating  my  birthday  ".' 

*  How,  your  birthday  P  Excellent !  -  We  must  make 
a  rich  ofibring  to  the  genius.  But,  by  Mercury  and  La- 
verna,  your  glasses  are  empty.  Holloa  !  damsel,  wine 
here !  Why,  by  Hercules,  I  believe  ye  have  ordered  but 
a  glass  each.  A  lagena  here  ! '  cried  he,  throwing  a  piece 
of  gold  on  the  table,  *and  larger  goblets,  that  we  may 
drink  to  the  name  of  our  friend.' 

The  lagena  came.  *  The  name  has  six  letters,'  ex- 
claimed Dromo ;  '  let  six  cyathi  be  filled.'  '  But  not 
immixed,  surely  P '  put  in  Cerinthus.  *  What  cares  the 
genius  about  water?'  replied  the  other.  *To  Gripus 
health  !      How,   Cerinthus,   you    won't    shirk,   surely  P 


[15  The  celebration  of  the  birthday 
amongst  the  Koraans  is  frequently 
mentioned.  On  this  day  they  were 
accustomed  to  sacrifice  to  their  pro- 
tecting genius,  and  to  invite  their  re- 
lations and  friends  to  festivities 
{natalicia  dopes),     Varro,  Censor.  2 ; 


Ovid.   Trist.  iii.   13,   13 ;   Tibull.  i.  I  custom.] 


7,  49 ;  ii,  2,  1 ;  Pers.  ii.  1 ;  vi.  18  ; 
Jnv.  xi.  83  ;  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  6;  Mart, 
xi.  65 ;  X.  27  ;  Gell.  xix.  9  ;  and  fre- 
quently in  Plautus.  The  friends  who 
came  brought  congratubitions  and 
presents,  Mart.  viii.  64 ;  ix.  54.  Many 
ancient  monographies  treat  of  this 
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Bravo !  drained  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  genius  may 
look  down  brightly  upon  us.  So  Gallus  has  departed  from 
Kome  ?  To  the  Falemian  region  for  certain  P  Well,  he 
knows  how  to  live !  An  excellent  master  !  We'll  drink  to 
his  well-being  also.  Actually  just  the  same  number  of 
letters.  Now,  Cerinthus,  health  to  your  lord  ! '  *  Long  life 
and  happiness  to  him,'  cried  the  other,  already  intoxicated, 
as  he  emptied  the  goblet. 

*  One  thing  is  still  wanting.  Come  hither,  Chione,  and 
drink  with  us.     By  Hercules,  though,  a  spruce  lass.^ 

*  True,'  stammered  out  Cerinthus,  with  some  difficulty, 
as  he  drew  the  unresisting  damsel  towards  him ;  '  you  seem 
to  me  even  prettier  than  before  ".'  '  Oh  !  that  is  because 
you  are  now  in  merrier  mood,'  replied  the  female,  smiling. 
'Yes,'  cried  he,  'the  proverb  is  true  which  says  that 
"  without  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  Venus  is  but  a  frosty  affiiir."  ' 

*  What  say  you  ?  *  interrupted  Gripus,  who  thought  this 
was  the  right  moment  for  the  prosecution  of  his  scheme  ; 

*  she  was  always  pretty ;  Lycoris  herself  has  not  finer 
eyes.' 

The  name  struck  the  ear  of  Cerinthus,  in  spite  of  his 
drunkenness,  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  He  tried  to  spring 
up,  but  his  feet  refused  their  office,  and  he  leaned  reeling 
astiinst  the  damsel. 

*  What's  the  matter,  man  ?  Whither  would  you  go  ?  ' 
exclaimed  the  other  two.    *  To  Lycoris,'  stammered  he. 

*  You  don't  suppose  I'm  drunk,  do  ye  P'  'Oh  no,'  said 
Gripus ;  '  but  you  seem  weak  and  fatigued.^  *  How  P  I 
fa-fatigued  ^  P '     He  tried  to  depart,  but  after  a  few  paces 


w  In  Terent.  Eun.  iv.  6,  4,  this  is 
said  by  Chremes,  who  is  somewhat 
tipsy,  to  Pythias,  and  she  answers 
similarly: — 

Ch.  Yah !   qu^nto  nuno  fonnosior 

Vidore  mlhi  quaxn  dudain.  Py.  Corte 
til  quidem  pol  multo  hUarior. 
Ch.  Verbum  herclo  hoc  verum  orit :  Sine 
Corore  et  Libero  friget  Venus. 


"  In  Plant.  Most.  i.  4,  18,  where 
the  drunken  Callidamates  is  led  in  by 
his  maid,  the  latter  says,  Madet  hoinoj 
and  the  drunken  man  stammers  out 
in  reply,  tun*  m$  aia  ma-ma^madere. 
The  same  authority  affords  us  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  picture  here  given. 
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sank  down.  '  Take  a  sleep  for  a  little  while/  said  Gripus, 
'  and  let  me  have  charge  of  your  letter,  and  I'll  immediately 
carry  it  to  its  destination.'  The  drunken  man  nodded 
assent,  and  produced  the  tablets.  Dromo  obtained  from 
the  landlord  a  place  for  the  unconscious  slave  to  sleep  in, 
paid  the  score,  and  hurried  off  with  Gripus. 


The  bustle  of  the  day  had  ceased,  the  last  twilight  of 
evening  was  already  beginning  to  yield  to  the  darkness 
of  night,  and  all  who  but  a  few  hours  before  were  en- 
livening the  streets,  had  now  retired  home  to  rest.  In 
the  Subura  alone  the  business  of  the  day  had  subsided, 
but  only  to  be  succeeded  by  activity  of  another  kind- 
Here  and  there  persons  with  muffled  faces"  glided  cau- 
tiously along ;  and  shrouded  forms  stealing  to  and  fro 
about  the  streets,  slipped  into  the  well-known  cellce,  or 
sought  new  acquaintances  in  houses,  the  doors  of  which, 
adorned  with  foliage,  and  lit  up  with  numerous  lamps, 
announced  them  to  be  newly-opened  temples  of  Venus  ^^ 


IB  On  such  occafiions,  to  avoid 
being  recognised,  the  garments  were 
drawn  over  the  head,  or  it  was  con- 
cealed in  a  cueulltts.  So  we  read  of 
Antonius,  who  wished  to  surprise  his 
love.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31 :  Dotnum  venit 
eapite  obvoluio.     Juv.  vi.  330  : — 

nia  Jubet  Bumto  Juvenem  properare  cu- 
cullo; 

and  viii.  146 : — 

noctumus  adulter 
Tempera  Santonioo  velas  adoperta  cucullo. 

Cf.  Ruperti  in  iii  170  ;  Jul.  Cap.  Ver, 

4 :   Vagari  per  tabemaa  ae  lupana- 

*^ia  ohUcto  eapite  eueullione  vulgari 

viaiorio.    See  the  Excursus  on  The 

Male  Attire. 

1'  There  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  street-lighting  at  Rome 
tiU  very  late,  as  no  mention  is  made 


of  it  before  the  fourth  century.  As 
far  as  Rome  is  concerned,  I  find  no 
proof  of  it  at  all.  For  the  passage' 
quoted  from  Am.  Marc.  xiv.  refers 
not  to  Rome,  but  to  Antiochia :  Adhi- 
bitis  paueit  elam  ferro  suecinetie  vet' 
peri  per  tabernas  palabatur  et  com' 
pita,  qweritando  Graco  eermone,  eujut 
erat  impendio  gnarus,  quid  de  Ca- 
tare  quisque  eentiret.  £t  hoc  eonfi- 
denier  agebat  in  urbe,  ubi  pemoe- 
tantium  luminum  elaritudo  dierum 
solet  imitari  ftUgorem.  The  lighting 
of  the  streets  in  Antiochia  in  the 
fourth  century,  had  already  been 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  pas- 
sages of  Libanius.  In  another  pas- 
sage of  the  Cod,  Justin,  viii.  12,  19, 
the  lighting  of  the  baths  merely  is 
meant ;  concerning  which  aee  the  £x- 
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Now  and  tlien  a  door  would  gape,  and,  the  curtain  being 
drawn  aside,  allowed  a  glimpse  into  brilliantly-lighted 
chambers,  where  youths,  surrounded  by  unblushing  females 
in  immodest  costumes,  were  passing  their  time  in  riotous 
enjoyment  ^.  Here  and  there,  too,  sat  some  rejected  lover, 
on  the  solitary  threshold  of  a  hard-hearted  lihertina,  hoping 
by  entreaties  and  perseverance  to  soften  the  coy  beauty  ^^ 


carsus  on  The  Batbs.  Lastly,  the 
bumina^  of  the  Christians,  Tacit. 
Annal.  iv.  44,  cannot  possibly  afford 
any  proof  of  a  regular  lighting. 

General  illuminalions  of  whole 
towns,  however,  were  not  nnusual 
among  the  ancients.  Apart  from  the 
usage  of  the  Egyptians  and  Jews 
(Bahr  eul  Herod,  ii.  62),  perhaps  the 
earliest  known  instance  of  it  in  Rome 
is  that  where  this  honour  was  paid  to 
Cicero  after  the  quelling  of  the  Cati- 
line conspiracy.  Plut  Cie,  22:  rd  Sk 
^Ara    iroWd   KaTtXafitrt  rovg   art' 

vmirovQ,  \afi7rd8ia  xai  SqBac  'lonav- 
rwv  Ivi  Toiq  Bvpaig,    Caligula  caused 
the  bridge  of  Puteoli  on  which  he 
dined  to  be  brilliantly  illuminated. 
Dio.   Cass.    lix.    17 :    to   n  Xoiirbv 
^nc  ^f^fpttC   "Crti   TTJv  vvKra  iraaav 
«c<ma9i|vav,    xoXXoi;    fiiv    avroOev 
^To^y  -jToWov  Bk  Kal  Ik  t&v  6pwv 
itnXdfiyf/avTOQ  c<pi<Ti.     row  yap  x*"*- 
pioif  ftrivodBovg  ovrog  vvp  iravTa- 
Xo9tv  KaOdvep  iv  Btarpt^  rivi  iStix- 
O17,  &<rrt  fiJiStfiiav  aiirOtjffiv  rov  cx^' 
Tovc  ytviffBai.    When  Tiridates  en- 
tered Rome  with  Nero,  the  whole  city 
was  illuminated.     Dio  Cass.  Ixiii.  4 : 
Kai  irdoa  ftfv  y  voXiQ  iKfKOfffiriTo  Kai 
^taffi  Kal  eTt(pavti}fia<nv.     This  was 
so  also  when    Nero  returned   from 
Greece,   Dio    Cass.    Ixiii.    20 ;    and 
when    Septimius   Severus  made   his 
entrance,  Ixxiv.  1  :  ^  re  yap  voXiq 
iraffa  avOtai  Tt   Kai    la^vaiq  iari- 
^vwTO,  Kai  Ifiarioig  ttoikiXoiq  trc- 
Koofi^rOf   ^wTi    Tt    Kal    Ovfitafxaaiv 


tXa flirt :  and  in  honour  of  Aurelius 
Zoticus  under  Elagabalus,  Ixxiv.  16. 
Martial  mentions  such  illuminations, 
X.  6,  4  :— 

Quando  erit  ille  dies,  quo  campus  et  arbor 
et  omnia, 
Lucebit  Latia  culta  fenestra  nuru  ? 

[See  further  Stat.  Silv.  i.  2,  231 ;  4, 
123;  iii.  6,  62—70;  Arrian.  J5:;?t>^  i. 
19,  24;  ii.  17,  17;  TertuU.  de  Idol, 
15;  App.  Met.  iv.  26;  Claudian  de 
Nupt.  206;  Prudent,  contra  Symm. 
ii.  1009 ;  Pacat.  Faneg.  Theod.  37.] 

Of  the  custom  here  mentioned  of 
decking  with  garlands  and  illumin- 
ating new  lupanaria  as  ii  it  were  the 
house  of  a  bridal,  Lipsius,  Elect,  i.  3, 
has  spoken.  He  cannot  affirm  that 
this  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  times, 
as  the  proofs  of  the  fact  are  only  de- 
rived from  Tertullian,  Apologet.  35  : 
Cur  die  laio  non  laureis  postes  ad^ 
umbramus  ?  nee  lucernis  diem  infrin- 
gimtts?  Honeata  res  est  solemnitate 
publica  exigente  inducere  domta  tuce 
habitum  alicujus  novi  lupanaria.  Se- 
condly, Ad  Uxor.  ii.  6  :  Frocedit  de 
janua  laureata  et  lucernata,  ut  de 
novo  consistorio  libidinum  publicU' 
rum.  The  same  was  the  case  on 
birth  and  wedding  days.  See  also 
Ferbar.  de  Zucern.  Sepulcral. ;  Der- 
rutzer  on  Juvenal^  xii.  92. 

2«  Such  is  really  related  by  Petron. 
c.  7. 

"  See  Horat.  iii.  10,  i.  26 ;  Tib.  i. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  street,  where  the  ascent  of  the 
Colian  hill  commenced,  there  stood,  somewhat  retired,  a 
small  but  cheerful-looking  house,  which  had  evidently 
nothing  in  common  with  the  public  resorts  of  the  vicinity  ; 
for  there  was  no  taberna  to  be  seen,  nor  was  the  threshold 
crossed  by  the  step  of  any  visitor ;  it  might  alntost  have 
been  supposed  iminhabited,  but  for  the  gleam  of  lamps 
that  pierced  through  some  of  the  windows.  Now,  however, 
two  men  might  be  seen  approaching  the  veaiibulumy  both 
dressed  as  slaves,  with  the  pcBnula  drawn  over  their  heads. 
The  shorter  of  the  two  stopped  at  some  distance  off, 
while  the  other,  whose  carriage  seemed  to  accord  but  ill 
with  his  dress,  went  to  the  door  and  knocked. 

'  Who  are  you  P '  inquired  the  ostiariiis  ^.  '  A  tabel- 
larius  from  Gallus.*  The  porter  opened  the  door  and  de- 
manded the  letter.  '  My  commission  is  an  oral  one,'  said 
the  other  ;  '  lead  me  to  Lycoris.'  The  porter  surveyed  the 
muffled  stranger  doubtingly.  '  Why  does  not  Cerinthus 
come  P '  he  inquired.  *  He  is  sick,'  was  the  reply ;  *  but 
what  does  it  concern  you  to  whom  my  lord  entrusts  his 
messages  P     It  is  late ;  conduct  me  to  your  mistress.' 

Lycoris  was  occupied  in  packing  various  sorts  of  female 
ornaments,  in  a  neat  box  of  cedar- wood,  placing  them  for 
security  between  layers  of  soft  wool.  Her  light  tunica, 
without  sleeves,  had  become  displaced  by  her  movements, 
and  slidden  down  over  the  left  arm  **,  disclosing  something 
more  than  the  dazzling  shoulder,  upon  which  the  black 
hair  descended  in  long  ringlets.     She  was,  it  is  true,  no 


1,  66 ;  Prop.  i.  16 ;  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  6, 
ii.  19,  21. 

2^  So  the  ostian'iu  inquired  of  An- 
tonius,  who,  on  knocking,  stated  him- 
self to  be  a  iabeliaritu,  Cic.  Fhii.  ii. 
31 :  Janitor :  Quis  tu  ?  A.  Marco  : 
Tabellariits, 

'^  So  many  passages  of  this  kind 


conld  be  adduced  in  justification,  that 
it  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  to 
point  them  out  particularly.  The 
wide  opening  for  the  neck,  and  the 
broad  holes  for  the  arms,  caused  the 
light  tunica^  on  every  occasion  of  the 
person's  stooping,  to  slip  down  over 
the  arm.  Artists  appear  to  have  been 
particularly  fond  of  this  drapery. 
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longer  in  possession  of  the  youtbiVd  freshness  and  child-like 
naiiYet^  that  had  fixed  the  love  of  Ghillus  when  first  he  saw 
her,  but  the  exquisite  roundness  of  her  form  was  not  less 
attractive  than  ever,  so  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five"  she 
was  still  a  blooming,  beauteous  woman.  Her  several  female 
attendants  were  also  busy  packing  up  apparel  and  other 
things  in  flat  baskets  and  boxes,  and  everything  gave 
symptoms  of  preparation  for  a  journey. 

*  Lay  the  palla  once  more  under  this  press,'  said  she 
to  the  maidens,  '  and  the  tunica  also.  Have  you  put  in 
the  stomachers  too,  Cypassis  ? '  The  damsel  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  *  Then  go  and  see  with  Lydus  and  Anthrax 
about  the  plate  necessary  to  be  taken  with  us  ^.*  The  hand- 
maidens departed.  Lycoris  was  putting  together  some 
necessaries  for  the  toilet,  when  the  porter  announced  the 
messenger  from  Gallus.  '  At  last ! '  said  Lycoris.  *  Admit 
him/ 

The  ostiarius  bade  the  person  come  in,  and  then 
retired  to  his  post ;  but  the  mysterious  behaviour  of  the 
pretended  fabellarius  had  made  him  uneasy,  and  he  there- 
fore directed  a  female  slave,  who  met  him,  to  watch  by  the 
door  of  her  mistress.     The  slave  placed  her  ear  against 


^*  An  accurate  calculation  of  the 
age  of  Lycoris  in  the  year  728  a.u.c. 
is  neither  possible,  nor  of  any  im- 
portance here.  If  we  suppose  the 
£elogue9  of  Virgil  to  haye  been  writ- 
ten 713  A.V.C.,  and  that  Lycoris  was 
at  that  time  a  girl  of  fifteen,  she 
would  have  been  at  the  period  of 
the  downfall  of  Gallns,  of  the  age  as- 
signed here  to  her,  twenty-five.  [If, 
as  Serv.  {on  Virg.  Eel.  x.  1)  states, 
and  Hertzberg  {Qtuest.  Propertian. 
speeim,)  more  recently  affirms,  Lyco- 
ris was  identical  with  the  ill -renowned 
paramonr  of  Antonins,  Cytheris  (a 
freedwoman  of  Yolnmnius  Eutrape- 
los),  she  must  have  been  of  the  same 
age  as  Gallus,  twenty-eight  years  old  I 

a 


in  7  IS,  and  not  far  removed  from 
forty  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Gal- 
lus. Kespecting  Lycoris  and  Cythe- 
ris, see  Cic.  Fhil.  ii.  24 ;  ad  Ait.  x. 
10,  16;  odFam.  ix.  26;  Plut.  Ant. 
9 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  yiii.  16 ;  Schol.  Crug. 
odHor.  Sat.  i.  2,  bbj  10,  77.] 

^  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  persons 
used  to  take  their  own  plate  with 
them,  even  on  short  journeys,  because 
the  inns,  which  could  not  be  avoided, 
were  but  mean.     Mart.  vi.  94 : — 

Ponuntvir  semper  chrysendeta  Cali>etlaiio. 
Sive  foris,  seu  cum  ccenat  in  urbe  domi. 
Sic  etiam  in  stabulo  scraper,  sic  ccsnat  in 
agro. 
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the  door,  but  the  curtain  within  deadened  the  Bounds,  and 
she  could  hear  nothing  distinctly.  At  last  their  conversa- 
tion became  more  animated,  and  their  voices  louder ;  the 
door  opened,  and  the  man  hurried  hastily  away,  disguised 
as  he  had  entered.  The  attendant  found  Lycoris  in  the 
most  extreme  state  of  excitement.  *  We  must  away  from 
hence  this  very  night,'  cried  she.  *  Send  Lydus  to  me.' 
The  slave  received  orders  to  hire  two  rhed^e  immediately. 
The  preliminaries  of  the  journey  were  then  hastened,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  third  night-watch,  Lycoris,  with  a 
portion  of  her  slaves,  was  already  beyond  the  Capenan 
gate. 


SCENE  THE  SEVENTH. 


A  DAY  IX  BALE. 

F*  any  place  of  antiquitT  could  lay  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  very  abode  of  pleasure  and  free  liying,  it  assuredly 
was  Bai^^y  by  far  the  most  renowned  bathing-place  of  Italy, 
and  selected  equally  by  Aphrodite  and  Comus,  as  by  Hy- 
gieia,  for  a  favourite  residence.  Nature  had  decked  the 
coast  of  Campania,  on  which  Baiae  was  situated,  with  all 
the  charms  of  a  southern  climate.  Art  and  the  taste  of  the 
Boman  patricians  had  still  further  heightened  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape  by  the  erection  of  masmificent  villas.  The 
lofty  towers*  of  these  gorgeous  palaces  which  lined  the 


^  Baise  asserted  a  decided  pre-em- 
inence amongst  the  numeroos  baths 
of  Italy  (whence  Martial,  tL  42,  7, 
amongst  manj  other  baths,  mentions 
Bat  prwcipesj  and  its  name  is  used 
bj  poets  as  an  appellation  for  baths 
generally,  Tibnll.  iii  5,  3 ;  Mart.  x. 
13,  3),  and  iras  considered  by  the 
ancients  in  general  a  most  attractive 
piaoe,  and  life  there  to  be  the  most 


XaUns  in  orbe  sinos  Bails  pneluoet  amoenis, 

ajs  Horace,  £pist.  i.  1,  83 ;  and  all 
<vriter8  making  mention  of  it  concur 
1  this  eulogy.  Mart.  xi.  80.  Andr. 
•Jaccius  {de  Thermia,  p.  162)  briefly 
;xtol  its  adyantages.  *  The  city  lay,* 
>sys  he,  *  on  the  left  shore  of  the  sea, 
furroonded  by  a  circle  of  hUls  co- 
vered with  green  :  to  the  north,  at  a 
•iistance  of  five  Roman  miles  {millia 
*<u*uum)^  lay  Cnmse,  three  miles 
•earer  the  Lacus  Avemus;  south- 
vardfi,  distant  three  miles,  was  Mise- 


num,  and  Puteoli,  the  same  distance 
across  the  bay.  The  extraordinary 
mildness  of  the  climate  made  it  an 
agreeable  place  of  s<.>joum  even  in 
winter,  and  there  w;is  no  season  of 
the  year  when  the  trees  did  not  pre- 
sent  fruits,  and  the  g-ardens  flowers.* 
Comp.  Strabo,  v.  4,  187;  Bio  Cas- 
sius,  xlriii.  51. 

'  By  towers  are  to  be  understood 
parts  of  the  house,  built  several  sto- 
ries above  the  rest  of  the  building, 
to  allow  of  a  distant  prospect.  Pliny 
had  two  such  in  his  Laurtufinnm. 
He  says  of  one  (ii.  17, 12) :  Mine  /mi*- 
ris  erigitury  tttd  qita  diata  diKt^  toti" 
dem  in  ipsa:  praterta  eocnatiOf  qua 
latissimwn  mare,  lotujissimum  iitfts, 
amcenissimas  villas  prospieit.  So  the 
turres  (TibuU.  i.  7,  19)  appear  to  bo 
rightly  explained  by  Ileyne.  It  may 
be  well  imagined  that  the  villoa 
around  Baise,  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  displayed  everywhere  the  most 
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coast  commanded  a  view  right  across  the  bay  to  the  open 
sea,  whilst  the  villas  of  more  humble  pretensions,  erected  by 
the  more  serious  men  of  former  times ',  looked  down  like 
strong  castles  from  the  neighbouring  heights.  Just  oppo- 
site, and  in  the  direction  of  the  not  far  distant  Nauplia,  lay 
the  fair  Puteoli.  On  the  right,  after  doubling  the  promon- 
tory, was  Misenuin  with  its  renowned  haven,  the  station  of 
the  Roman  fleet.  Close  by  lay  Cumae,  hallowed  by  ancient 
sages,  and  near  the  latter  was  the  lake  Avemus,  which, 
with  the  smiling  plain  adjoining  it,  seemed  to  represent  on 
earth  the  contrast  between  the  terrors  of  Hades  and  the 
happiness  of  Elysium. 

But  fashion  and  the  joyous  mode  of  life,  even  more 
than  the  charms  of  the  scenery,  rendered  Baiae  a  most  de- 
lightful place  of  sojourn.  Besides  invalids  who  hoped  to 
obtain  relief  from  the  healing  springs  and  warm  sulphur- 
baths  *,  there  streamed  thither  a  much  larger  number  of 


magnificent  views,  were  also  prorided 
with  such  tun-es.  The  environs  of 
Baise  were  not  considered  healthy, 
as  we  see  from  Cicero's  letter  to  Do- 
lahella  (is.  12),  and  therefore  the 
villas  were  built  as  far  out  into  the 
sea  as  possible,  and  probably  higher 
than  was  usual. 

s  Seneca,  who  took  such  offence  at 
the  mode  of  life  at  Baise,  that  he 
left  on  the  second  day  after  arriving 
there,  praises  the  choice  of  those 
men.  £pi8t.  51 :  ///»  qttoque^  ad  qvot 
primes  fortuna  Romani  populi  pub' 
licas  opes  tranatulit^  C.  Mariua^  et 
Cti.  FompeiiM^  et  Casar^  extruxerunt 
quidem  villas  in  Regions  Baiana,  sed 
illas  xmposuerunt  summis  jugis  num- 
tium.  They  looked  more  like  castra 
than  villa.  But  besides  these  there 
were  splendid  palaces  built  round 
the  whole  bay,  which,  with  the  towns 
lying  upon  it,  presented  the  appear- 


ance of  one  vast  city.  Strabo,  v.  4 : 
"ATrac  S*  tori  icarttrKevaafiivog  (6 
koXvoq)  rovTo  fiiv  toXq  voXeatv,  &g 
[(pafifVf  rovTO  Si  ralg  oiroSofiiaig  xai 
tpvruat^j  al  fxtra^v  avv^x^^^  ovnai 
ftiag  ffoXfuic  oi/ztv  7rapex<»'^<><-  Of, 
Dio  Cass,  above. 

*  The  springs  at  Bai®  were  of  very 
different  ingredients,  and  the  sana- 
tory poweis  manifold.  Plin.  xxxi.  2, 
2 :  Alia  sulphuris,  alia  alumiuis, 
alia  salisj  alia  nitric  alia  bitwninis, 
nonnulla  etiam  acida  salsave  mixtura, 
vapore  quoque  ipso  aliqua  prosunt. 
Chief  of  all  were  the  hot  sulphureous 
vapours  which  sprung  up  in  many 
places,  and  particularly  on  the 
heights,  and  were  used  as  baths  to 
promote  perspiration.  Such  stuf<i- 
toria  were  situated  not  only  in  the 
town  of  Baiae  itself,  but  close  to  the 
spot  where  the  vapours  rose  from 
the  ground.     Vitruv.  ii.  6.     In  mon- 
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persons  in  health,  having  no  other  end  in  view  than  the 
porsnit  of  pleasure,  and  who,  leaving  behind  th^m  the 
cares  and  formalities  of  life,  resigned  themselves  wholly  to 
enjoyment,  in  whatever  shape  it  was  offered.  One  continual 
saturnalia  was  there  celebrated,  in  which  even  the  more 
reserved  suffered  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  in- 
toxication of  pleasure,  whilst  follies,  which  in  Rome  would 
have  drawn  down  reproof,  were  scarcely  regarded  as  imput- 
ations on  character,  or  such  only  as  the  next  bath  would 
entirely  efface.  The  intercourse  between  the  sexes  in 
society  was  of  a  much  more  free  description,  and  none  but 
a  stoic  would  look  askance  when  wanton  hetcerce,  sur- 
rounded by  thoughtless  youths,  skimmed  by,  in  gaudily- 
painted  gondolas,  while  song  and  music  resounded  from 
the  skiffs  of  many  a  troop  of  revellers,  who  were  rocking 
lazily  on  the  level  surface  of  the  bay. 

Of  course  pleasure  did  not  always  confine  itself  within 
the  bounds  of  innocence,  and  connubial  fidelity  doubtless 


tibus  Cumanorum  «t  Baianit  9unt  loca 
nuUUionibug  excavata,  in  guibus  vapor 
ftrvidut  ah  imo  natcent  ignis  vehe- 
mentia  ptrfarat  earn  terram,  per  ewn- 
que  manando  in  his  loeis  oritur  et  ita 
sudatiofium  egregias  ejleit  utilitntex. 
These  hot  streams  of  vapour  were 
conducted  by  means  of  pipes  into 
the  buildings.  Dio  Cam.  xlviii.  51  : 
rifv  ^  drfiiia  avrov  fg  re  olicijfiara 
/Atrwpa  {suspettturas)  8ia  (ruXyvuv 
avayovait  K&vravOa  avry  irvptwvrat. 
Of  this  kind  was  the  bath  ad  mgrteta, 
celebrated  by  Horace,  Epiat,  i.  15,  5, 
which  also  lay  outside  the  town,  and 
probably  on  an  eminence,  for  Celsus, 
ii.  17}  says:  Siccus  color  est — qtui' 
nmdom  naturalium  sudationum,  ubi 
a  terra  profusus  calidus  vapor  adi- 
fieio  ineluditur,  sicut  super  Baias  in 
myrtetis  habemus.  If  the  bath  was 
Tinted  by  numerous  invalids  on  ac- 


count of  the  efficacy  of  its  waters, 
vet,  doubtless,  far  greater  numberi 
came  from  Rome,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  pleasure,  to  Naples  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  seemed  places  cre- 
ated entirely  for  a  life  of  ease  and 
pleasure.  Strab.  v.  4  :  Batai  Kai  rd 
Oipfid  ^ara,  rd  rai  vpbg  rpvtprjv  Kat 
Trpbq  Otpavalav  voautv  imrriBiia. 
Dio Cassius, supra.  KaratrKtvairtovv 
frepi  dfi^onpa  vo\vrt\ilQ  {jaicrivTai, 
Kal  iariv  tQ  ri  j3cov  Siayutyr^v  Kai  »c 
aKitriv  imrridiiorara.  Ilence  Cicero 
also  {pro  Ca:L  20)  especially  dwells 
on  the  free  manner  in  which  Clodia 
demeaned  herself,  not  only  in  itrbcy 
in  hortis,  but  in  Baiarum  ilia  eelebri- 
tate.  Whenever  it  is  desired  to  fix 
the  number  of  visitors  at  a  bath, 
Baiae  is  taken  as  a  scale  to  go  by. 
Strab.  ▼.  2. 
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underwent  severe  trials*,  to  which  it  not  unfrequently 
yielded.  If  we  consider,  besides,  that  the  sight  of  a 
drunken  man,  fresh  from  the  daily  or  nightly  debauch,  was 
by  no  means  uncommon  ^  and  that  gambling  was  carried 
to  a  great  height,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  a  severe 
moralist  should  have  pronounced  the  captivating  spot  to 
be  *  a  seat  of  voluptuousness,  and  a  harbour  of  vice  ^.'  Still 
it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  this  reputation  was  in  a 
great  measure  attributable  to  the  publicity  with  which 
pleasure  was  pursued,  as  well  as  to  a  reckless  display  of 
folly,  and  that  the  wantonness  there  concentrated  in  one 
spot,  and  wholly  imveiled  to  the  public  eye,  was  perhaps 


*  The  warning  nttered  by  Proper- 
tins,  i.  11,  27,  to  Cynthia,  ia  well 
known : — 

Tu  znodo  quairprimum  oorruptas  desero 
Baias ; 

Multis  iflta  dabunt  litora  dinidium  : 
litora  qufla  fuerant  castisinimica  puollis : 

Ah,  peraant  Baiad,  czixnen  amoris,  aqiiae. 

Martial  jokes  on  a  case  at  BaioCf  of  a 
Penelope  becoming  transformed  into 
a  Helen,  i.  63  : — 

Casta  nee  antlquls  oedonsLssvlnaSablniB, 

Et  quamvla  tetrico  tristior  ipsa  vlro, 

Dum  modo  Luoriiio,  modo  so  permittit 

Avemo, 

Et  diim  Baianifl  ampe  fovetur  aquis ; 

Incidit  in  fiamznaa,  Juvenemque  eecuta 

relicto 

Conjuge  Penelope  venit,  abit  Helene. 

>  £aias  sibi  eelehrandas  iuxuria 
dentttuitj  says  Seneca,  Ep,  51 ;  and 
his  picture  of  the  life  there  is  true  in 
the  main,  although  drawn  in  some- 
what glowing  colours :  Videre  ebruu 
per  litora  errantes,  et  eomiaaationes 
navigantium  et  eymphofiiarum  ean- 
tibus  perstrepentes  lacusy  et  alia, 
qua  velut  soluta  legibua  Iuxuria  non 
tantum  peecat,  ted  publieaty  quid 
neeesse  est  9  We  see,  however,  that 
such  charges  as  these  did  not  apply 


first  to  the  more  debauched  time  of 
the  emperors,  for  Coelius  has  similar 
imputations  cast  upon  him  by  his  ac- 
cusers. Cic.  pro  CoeL  15  :  Aeeusatoret 
quidem  libidines,  amores,  adulteria^ 
Baias,  actas,  eonvivia,  eomutsationes^ 
eantuSf  tytnphonias,  navigia  jaetatit. 
See  further  Cicero  in  Clod,  4 ;  ad  Fam. 
ix.  2.  Seneca  particularly  adverts 
to  the  fact  that  people  made  an  open 
display  of  their  debauchery,  and  Ci- 
cero corroborates  his  statement,  at 
least  as  regards  Clodia,  ibid.  20 :  Ni- 
hil igitur  ilia  vieinitat  redoUt  ?  nihil 
hominumfaina  f  nihil  Baia  deniqus 
ipsa  loquuntur?  ilia  vera  non  loquun- 
tur  solum,  verum  etiam  pereonanty 
hoe  unius  mulierie  libidinem  esse 
prolapsam,  ut  ea  non  modo  tolitu- 
dinetn  ae  tenebras  atque  hae  fiagi^^ 
tiorum  integumenta  non  quarat,  sed 
in  turpissimis  rebus  frequentissima 
eelebritate  et  clarissima  luce  latetur. 
What  this  woman  did  at  Baiss  would 
not  have  happened  so  publicly  at 
Home. 

^  Seneca,  in  the  often  mentioned 
letter :  diversorium  vitiorum. 
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less  deserving  of  reprobation  than  the  licentiousness  which, 
in  the  metropolis,  was  hidden  in  darkness  and  carried  on  in 
secresy.  The  judgment  thus  pronounced  on  life  in  Baiae 
resembles  generally  that  passed  by  Poggi,  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  on  Baden  in  Switzerland*  It  might 
almost  be  fancied  from  his  description,  that  the  antique 
mode  of  living  had  obtained  an  asylum  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  that  the  manners  of  Baiae  existed  at  Baden,  in  all 
their  grace  and  refinement,  for  centuries  after  they  had 
died  away  in  their  native  abodes,  and  after  the  whirl  of  de- 
lights, that  had  animated  this  once  favourite  spot,  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  mournful  desolation.  Poggi  could  find 
nothing  repulsive  in  the  unrestrained  merriment  of  Baden, 
in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and  even  in  the  baths  there 
common  to  them  both.  So,  for  the  same  reasons,  many 
an  imputation  cast  on  Baiae  may  admit  of  being  softened, 
provided  the  customs  of  those  times  be  not  judged  by  those 
of  the  present  day,  nor  a  general  depravity  be  inferred 
from  individual  irregularities. 

Lycoris  had  been  already  some  days  in  Baiae  without 
having  informed  Gallus  of  her  arrival ;  for  though  very 
desirous  of  seeing  him  again,  she  was  at  the  same  time  in 
the  most  painful  state  of  indecision  as  to  whether  she 
should  reveal  to  him,  or  keep  concealed,  the  occurrence  of 
that  evening. 

Pomponius  had  sadly  deceived  himself.  Having  been 
forbidden  the  house,  he  determined  to  obtain  entrance  by 
personating  a  messenger  from  Gallus,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  intended  journey  to  Baiae.  With  this  view  he  caused 
her  residence  to  be  watched  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  after  his  conversation  with  Dromo.  As  nobody  entered 
it  who  could  give  intelligence  of  the  departure  of  Gallus, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  slaves  of  Lycoris  had  gone  into  the 
neighbouring  taberncB  to  purchase  things  that  happened  to 
be  wanted,  or  to  fetch  clothes  from  the  falloy  he  fancied 
himself  perfectly  secure.  He  dreamt  not  that  old  Chresi- 
mus,  inmiediately  after  receiving  his  orders,  had  despatched 
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his  vicarius  to  Lycoris  to  carry  her  the  sum  of  money 
destined  for  her  use,  and  inform  her  of  the  whole  plan  of 
the  journey. 

Pomponins  entered  the  presence  of  Lycoris,  under  the 
pretence  that  Gallus  had  sent  him  to  tell  her  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  he  wished  her  to  remain  at  Rome  during  his 
absence,  or  go  to  the  Tuscan  *  baths.  But  when,  wrongly 
interpreting  her  astonishment,  he  proceeded  to  excite  her 
jealousy  by  hinting  that  the  beautiful  Chione  had  accom- 
panied Gallus  to  Campania,  and,  taking  advantage  of  her 
increasing  displeasure,  approached  confidingly,  and  con- 
jured her  to  renew  their  former  liaison — the  enormity  of 
his  schemes  was  at  once  revealed  to  her.  Full  of  wrath, 
she  spumed  him  from  her,  and  stated  how  well  she  was 
acquainted  with  the  wishes  of  Gallus,  who  had  summoned 
her  to  meet  him  at  BaisD  on  the  following  day.  Pompo- 
nius  was  surprised,  but  became  sensible  at  once  that  the 
whole  apartment  showed  signs  of  an  approaching  journey. 
*  To  Baiee,'  said  he,  scornfully,  '  and  then  for  a  cooling  to 
the  snow-fields  of  Moesia !  Out  of  the  thermce  into  the 
frigidarium  •  ! ' 


>  Italy  was,  and  is  still,  rich  in  both 
warm  and  cold  medicinal  springs ; 
especially  Campania  and  Etruria.  Of 
the  latter,  Strabo  speaks,  v.  2  :  IIoX- 
X})  ^k  Kal  rStv  Qipfi&v  uSdTuiv  a- 
ipOovia  KUTci  n^v  TvftprjviaVj  uvtp  rtp 
'7r\i)(Tiov  tlvat  Tf}C  ^PuffiriQ  ovx  »7rrov 
tvavSpti  Twv  iv  "QaXaiQ  d  Sttavofxan- 
rai  woXv  travTtav  fiAXiffra.  Mart, 
vi.  42,  mentions  a  number  of  spas, 
which  must  all  have  had  a  certain 
celebrity,  since  he  compares  them 
with  the  therma  Etrusei : — 

Necfontes  Axxml  rudos  puellis, 
Non  mollis  Sinuossa,  fervidique 
Fluctus  Posseria,  aut  suporbus  Anxur, 
Kon  Phoabi  vada,  prindpeaque  Baise. 

Of  these,  four  belong  to  Campania 
and  its  environs,  and  only  one,  Pfiabi 


vada,  GtBretofue  aqtudy  to  Etruria. 
But  several,  as  the  cold  aqua  Clu- 
sintiR,  could  not  be  compared  with  the 
thermra  generally.  Naples  also  had 
warm  baths,  which,  however,  from 
its  proximity  to  Baise,  were  not  much 
frequented.  Strab.  v.  4  ;  'Ex^t  li  nai 
tf  tdanoXig  Oipixutv  ifSarutv  Ik^oXAc 
Kai  KaraffKtvai:  Xovrp^v  ov  x^'P^^C 
Twv  iv  BataiSy  iroXd  Si  rtf  itXtjOh 
Xiinofikvag, 

*  The  punishment  of  banishment 
was  rendered  more  severe  under  the 
emperors,  and  even  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Augustus,  by  the  convict 
being  not  only  expelled  from  Italy, 
but  also  exiled  to  some  fixed  spot  in 
a  distant  region.    Mcesia,  on  the  con- 
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'  Villain !  '  cried  the  enraged  Lycoris,  well  guessing  the 
meaning  of  his  words,  '  worthless  betrayer,  whom  I  have 
long  seen  throngh  !  Away  I  leave  my  presence,  and  be 
assured  that,  before  three  days  are  past,  Gallus  shall  be 
undeceived  about  you ! ' 

*  As  you  will,'  replied  he,  with  malicious  coldness ;  *  and 
if  you  lack  evidence  I  will  add  a  testimony  from  the  co- 
lumna  lactaria.' 

Lycoris  turned  pale.  Profiting  by  her  confusion,  Pom- 
ponius  was  again  about  to  approach  her,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  noise  from  the  slave  who  was  listening  at 
the  door.  He  then  hastily  drew  the  pcmula  over  his 
head,  and  hurried  away. 

His  threats  had  not  failed  in  their  effect.  Fearful  of 
some  new  audacity,  Lycoris  set  out  the  same  night  from 
Rome.  Convinced,  however,  as  she  was,  of  the  necessity 
of  warning  G-allus  against  this  traitor,  she  hesitated  to  see 
him,  for  she  greatly  dreaded  to  make  confession  of  her 
former  guilt.  On  the  third  evening  she  sat  afflicted  in  her 
own  apartment.  By  her  side  were  two  female  slaves, 
busy,  the  one  in  loosening  her  braided  hair,  and  letting  it 
fall  in  long  ringlets  over  her  shoulders  and  neck,  prepara- 
tory to  collecting  it  in  the  golden  caul;  the  other,  in  un- 
tying the  snow-white  thongs  of  her  shoes.  On  the  floor 
stood  a  tall  bronze  candelabrum,  partly  of  Tarentine,  and 
partly  of  -ZEginetan,  workmanship.  A  beautifully-formed 
winged  sphinx  surmounted  the  delicately-fluted  shaft,  and 
bore  the  plate,  decorated  with  the  ornaments  of  the  Ionic 
capital  ^^  upon  which  was  an  elegant  two-flamed  lamp  of 
the  same  metal,  which  sufficiently  illuminated  the  small 


fines  of  the  Boman  empire,  was  as 
terrible  to  the  Romans  as  Siberia  is 
to  a  Russian.  Grid,  who  was  banished 
thither,  complained  bitterly  of  its  cli- 
mate and  the  practices  adopted  there. 

10  This  description  is  taken  from  a 


particularly  elegant  bronze  candela- 
brum, somewhat  more  than  five  palms 
in  height,  given  in  the  Mua.  Borb, 
iv.  t.  57,  a  copy  of  which,  with  fur- 
ther information  on  the  subject,  is 
given  in  the  Excursus  on  the  tenth 
scene,  The  Lighting. 
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chamber.  Against  one  wall  there  stood  an  elegant  couch 
covered  with  purple,  on  which  Lycoris  could  recline  during 
the  evening,  whilst  her  two  handmaidens,  employed  at 
their  looms,  entertained  her  with  the  various  gossip  of 
the  day.  Close  to  this  was  a  small  three-footed  table,  on 
which  the  slave  hsid  recently  placed  a  crystal  ewer  of  fresh 
spring-water. 

The  attendant  had  just  taken  the  shoes  from  the  feet  of 
her  mistress,  when  footsteps  were  heard  at  the  door.  The 
curtain  was  drawn  back,  and  Gallus  entered.  With  a  cry 
of  joy  Lycoris  sprang  up  from  the  cathedra,  and  with  bare 
feet  and  dishevelled  hair,  as  she  was,  threw  herself  upon 
the  neck  of  her  lover  ". 


Gallus  had  learned  from  the  slaves  who  followed  him 
to  the  villa,  the  hurried  departure  of  Lycoris,  and  was  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  surprising  her,  when  quite  unpre- 
pared to  receive  him.  Intending  only  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  Baiae,  he  had  hired  lodgings  above  the  grand  bath, 
where  rooms  for  strangers  were  always  ready".  This 
abode  was  certainly  none  of  the  quietest,  for  the  apart- 
ments beneath  resounded  very  early  in  the  morning  with 
the  most  unpleasant  noises.      At  Baise,  whence  all  serious 


»  See  Tibull.  i.  3,  89  :— 

Tiinc  veniam  sublto,  nee  quisquom.  nun- 
tiet  ante, 
Sed  vidoar  ooelo  miasuB  adease  tibL 
Tunc  mlhi,  quails  oris,  longoe  turbata 
capillos, 
Obvia  nudato,  Delia,  curre  pede. 

I*  There  were  several  public  baths 
in  and  around  Baiae,  and  above  them 
were  lodgings  for  the  reception  of 
strangers  {chambres  gamies).  See 
Seneca,  Epist,  56 :  Eece  varius  cla- 
mor undique  me  eircumaonat :  avpra 
ipsum  balneum  habito.   Another  story 


was  probably  erected  over  the  baths. 
Hence  we  find  in  a  rescript  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  and  Antoninus,  Cod. 
Just,  viii.  10,  1 :  £t  baltteum,  ut  de- 
tideraSf  exstruere,  et  €Bdi/ieium  ei 
iuperponere  potes,  observata  tamen 
forma,  qua  ceeteris  super  balneum 
oidijicare  permittUur,  &c.  There  were 
besides  people  who  made  a  trade  of 
letting  out  lodgings  to  strangers,  as 
was  also  the  case  in  Rome.  This  was 
called  easnactUariam  exercere  {Dig, 
ix.  3,  6),  which,  of  course,  compre- 
hends the  lodgers  living  in  the  place. 
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thoughts  were  banished,  people  used  to  bathe  as  their 
pleasure  alone  dictated,  and  not  merely  during  the  later 
hours  of  the  day.  Many,  indeed,  might  be  seen  splashing 
about  in  the  swimming  baths  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day :  hence  the  noise  of  the  baths  was  end- 
less ".  The  spheeristerium  resounded  with  the  cries  of  the 
exhilarated  ball-players  and  the  loud  groans  of  those 
who  were  swinging  the  heavy  leaden  weights,  and  the 
baths  re-echoed  with  the  splash  of  swimmers,  or  the  sud- 
den plunge  of  divers.  Here  one  person  was  complacently 
making  trial  of  his  voice  in  a  song,  there  another  was 
engaged  in  hot  dispute,  or  perhaps  a  loud  cry  was  raised 
after  a  thief  who  had  been  detected  in  stealing "  some  of 
the  clothes  of  the  bathers.  If  the  hour  of  ccena  or  pran- 
dium  were  approaching,  the  sellers  of  provisions  might  be 
heard,  offering  their  goods.  Libarii  with  sweet  cakes, 
cruatulariivriih.  the  favourite  slices  of  toasted  honey-bread, 
hotularii  with  sausages,  as  well  as  the  servants  of  the 
numerous  tabema:  about  the  baths,  with  eggs,  lactuca^ 
lacertee,  and  other  dishes, — all  loudly  eulogizing  the  excel- 
lence of  their  articles,  and  each  uttering  his  commenda- 
tions in  his  own  peculiar  cry  ". 


>^  The  whole  account  is  from  Sen- 
eca {Ep.  56),  who  was  compelled  to 
hear  the  disturbance. 

1*  The  more  affluent  were  attended 
to  the  hath  hy  a  alare,  who  not  only 
carried  the  necessary  utensils,  hut 
also  watched  the  clothes  of  his  mas- 
ter. So  says  Martial  (xii.  70),  of 
Aper  even,  who  was  hy  no  means 
wealthy : — 

Untea  ftfrret  Apro  v&tius  cum  vemula 
nuper, 
£t  Bupn  togulam  lusca  eederet  anus. 

There  were,  besides,  persons  in  the 
baths  appointed  to  take  care  of  the 
garments,  capaaHi.  Paull.  Dig.  i. 
Id,   3:    Adverttts  eaptarios  qttoqiief 


qui  mereede  servanda  in  balineia  ves^ 

timenta  suscipiuntf  judex  est  consti' 

tutus  (praef.  vig.)     In  spite  of  this 

it  often  happened  that  the  bathers 

had  their  clothes  stolen  from  them. 

Plant.  Jtud.  ii.  3,  61  :— 

Scin'  tu  etlam :  qui  it  lavatum 
In  ballncos  ibi  cum  sedulo  sua  vestimenta 

aervat, 
Tamen  surripiunf  ur. 

Catull.  30 :  Ofur  optime  balneario- 
rum.  Hence  in  the  Pandects  there 
is  a  special  head,  xlvii.  17  :  De  fu- 
ribiu  balneariia,  Comp.  also  Petron. 
30,  where  the  slave  complains :  Sttb- 
ducta  aibi  vestimenta  dispensatoris  in 
balneo. 

1^  Just  as  we  have  people  crying 
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Gallus  took  advantage  of  the  morning  to  bathe,  as  an 
excursion  on  the  lake  with  Lycoris  had  been  arranged  for 
the  time  of  the  prandium.  The  decoration  of  the  saloons, 
especially  of  those  in  which  the  frescoes  on  the  walls  and 
ceilings  were  not  exposed  to  injury  from  heat  or  damp, 
was  far  superior  to  that  of  any  similar  establishment  in 
the  metropolis.  The  natural  springs  were  warm,  but  there 
were  also  cold  baths  for  those  who  preferred  bathing  in 
clear  spring- water,  rather  than  in  the  muddy  white  ^' 
streams  of  the  fhermce.  At  each  end  of  the  fngidarium 
was  a  huge  lion's  head  of  bronze,  from  which  flowed  the 
water,  transparent  as  air,  into  large  marble-sided  cisterns^', 


their  wares  in  the  streets,  so  were 
there  persons  of  this  description  to 
be  found  in  the  baths,  as  mentioned 
by  Seneca  :  Jam  libarii  varias  exela^ 
mationeSf  et  botularium^  et  eruatu- 
iarium,  et  omnea  popiftarum  insti- 
tores^  mercem  suam  qttadam  et  in- 
signita  modtUatioiM  vendente$.  We 
find  the  receipt  for  making  the  liba 
in  Cato,  de  Re  Eustica^  76.  But  it 
was  not  always  of  such  simple  in- 
^cdients,  and  the  word  frequently 
seems  to  be  identical  with  placenta. 
At  least  Isid.  Oriff.  xx.  2,  17,  says  : 
IHacenta  sunt,  quce  Jlunt  de  farre, 
quM  alii  liba  dieunt.  So  enuttda 
also,  known  through  Horat.  Sat.  i.  1, 
25,  denotes,  perhaps,  pastry-work 
generally,  dulcia,  Comp.  Ruperti, 
Juven.  ix.  5.  The  explanation  of  the 
scholiast  in  both  passages  is  simply 
placenta.  Many  persons  took  a  pro- 
muUio  in  the  bath.     Martial,  xii.  19: 

In  thermis  sumit  lactucaB,  ovaj  lacertiun. 

We  may  conclude  from  Seneca,  Epiat, 
51 :  Quemadmodum  inter  tortorea  ha- 
bitare  nolim,  ate  nee  intei'  papinaa 
quidem^  and  Mart.  v.  70,  that  there 
were  all  sorts  of  eating-houses  around 
the  baths.     The  servants  from  these 


popinee  used  to  offer  their  eatables 
for  sale  in  the  halls  of  the  bath. 
There  were  certainly  among  the  ta- 
hema  lying  around  the  bath  at  Pom- 
peii, such  eating-houses. 

1^  Perfectly  clear  water  was  a  main 

desideratum  at  the  bath,  and  it  seems 

that  they  eveu  cleared  it  by  artificial 

means  when  it  came  muddy  through 

the  pipes.    Seneca  says,  Epiat.  86,  of 

more  ancient  times  compared  with 

bis  own:    Nee  referre  eredebant,  in 

quam  perlueida    aordea    deponerent; 

and  of  Scipio :  Nan  aaecata  aqua  la" 

vabatur,  aed  aeape    turbida  et,  cum 

plueret  vehementittaf  pane  luiulenta. 

For  this  reason  Martial  commends 

the  parity  of  the  aqua  Martia  in  the 

balneum  Etruaei,  vi.  42,  19  : — 

Qua  torn  Candida,  torn  serena  luoet, 
XJt  nuUas  ibi  suspiceria  undaa, 
Et  credaa  vacuam  nitere  Lygdon. 

Comp.  Stat.  i.  5,  51,  seqq.     On  the 

contrary,  the  wai-m  springs  of  Bai89 

were  of  a  muddy  white.      Martial, 

vi.  43  :— 

Dum  tibl  felloes  indulgent,  Castrice.Baiie, 
Canaque  sulphureis  lyxnpba  natatur 
aquis. 

1^  Such  was  the  arrangement  of  the 
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the  party-coloured  stone  bottoms  of  wliich  might  be  clearly 
discerned.  At  intervals  attractive  pictures  were  placed, 
contrasting  with  the  yellow  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  walls", 
and  through  the  roof,  richly  adorned  with  reliefs,  the  blue 
sky  was  reflected  in  the  limpid  flood.  Oallus  entrusted  his 
clothes  to  the  slave  who  carried  after  him  the  ointment 
vessels,  stri{iile8,  and  linen  cloths  *•,  and  joined  in  the  plea- 
sures of  those  who  were  refreshing  themselves  in  the  trans- 
parent waters.  After  which,  he  was  anointed  with  oils  of 
a  sweet  perfume  in  the  adjoining  iepidarium,  and  then 
went  to  conduct  Lycoris  on  the  intended  excursion. 

On  the  shore  of  the  Lucrine  lake  ^,  whence  these  expe- 
ditions generally  started,  Gallus  found,  among  many  others. 


bath  described  by  Sidonias,  Epist. 
ii.  2  :  In  hane  ergo  piwmatn  Jluvium 
de  ntpereilio  montit  elieitwn  et  eanal- 
ibtu  eireumaetis  per  exteriora  na- 
tatoria  latera  eurvatum  eex  JUtuia 
prominenUf  leonum  timulaiie  eapi' 
iibu$  efundufUf  qute  temere  mgressis 
vera$  dentium  crates,  meros  oenlo' 
rum  furores,  certas  eenrieum  j'ubas 
xmaginabuntur, 

'*  The  frigidarium  in  Pompeii, 
too,  was  yellow,  though  not  famished 
with  paintings. 

M  In  the    Mus.  Fio-Clem.  m.  t. 

35,  we  see  snch  a  slare  carrying  an 

oil-flask  and  strigil.     This  gives  a 

perfect   commentary  on  Persins,  t. 

126:— 

I,  puer,  et  utrigUes  Crispinl  ad  bahiea 
defor. 

^  The  Lucrine  lake,  as  it  was 
called,  was  nothing  bnt  a  bay  reach- 
ing far  inland,  and  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  narrow  dam,  and  though 
often  called  by  the  Roman  writera 
lanUy  is  named  by  the  Greeks,  koXvoq. 
See  Stiabo,  v.  4  :  *0  SI  AoKplvoQ  koX- 
xoc  rrXarvvtrai  yfXP*^  Bw/u/v,  x^M"'"* 


fipyofitvog  dirb  rij^  l^w  OaXaTTijg 
OKTaffraii^  ro  firJKOCt  frXdroc  Ck 
CLfta^tTow  vXartiac*  "EloirXovv  S* 
ixu  irXoiots  iXa^poTc,  Ivog^'KratrBai 
fjUv  a;^p]7(rroc,  rwv  dtrrpkuv  dk  Oijpai/ 
€X<tfv  d^OovtitTdrtjv.  Lake  Averiius 
was  connected  with  it,  id,  Taic  it 
BaiaiQ  awfxni  o  rk  AoKfilvoc  koXttoq 
Kat  kvrbi;  rovrou  a  'Aopvog  X^ppovrj- 
auv  rrotuvrqv  axroXa/i/davo/^ivijv  /ic- 
XPi  Mifffivov  yifv  dtru  riiQ  irtXayiui 
riJQ  furaKv  Kvfxric  Kai  avrov.  On 
both,  parties  of  pleasure  used  to  be 
made,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Mar- 
tial, i.  63,  3  :— 

Dum  mode  Lucrine,  mode  se  pormlttet 
Avomo : 

but  especially  on  the  Lucrine  lake, 
which,  from  its  calmness,  was  also 
called  stagnum.     Id.  iii.  20,  20  : — 

An  antuantes  jam  i)rofectu8  ad  Baias 
Piger  Lucrino  nauculatur  in  stagno  ? 

Comp,  Ovid,  Art.  Am.  i.  265,  seqq. 
The  navigia  in  Cicero  and  Seneca 
allude  to  this,  and  on  this  account  it 
is  called  by  Mart.  vi.  43,  mollis  Lu- 
erinus.  [Agrippa  united  the  Lucrine 
and  Avemian  lakes  with  the  sea, 
Dio  Cass.  xlTiii.  50;  Suet.  Oct.  16.] 
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the  boat  which  had  been  hired  for  him.  It  was  the  pret- 
tiest there,  and  had  Aphrodite  herself  designed  it  for  her 
own  use,  she  would  not  have  decorated  it  otherwise". 
The  gay  painting  of  the  planks,  the  purple  sails,  the 
rigging  entwined  with  garlands  of  fresh  leaves  and  roses, 
the  merry  music  sounding  from  the  prow,  everything,  in 
short,  invited  to  joy  and  pleasure.  In  the  after  part  of  the 
skiflF,  a  purple  awning  was  erected  on  tall  thyrsus-staves, 
and  under  it  stood  a  richly  loaded  table,  offering  all  the 
enjoyments  of  a  most  perfect  prandiam  that  the  forum 
cupedinarium  of  Baiae  could  supply. 

Lycoris  went  the  short  distance  to  the  lake  in  a  lecticn, 
whilst  Gallus  repaired  thither  on  foot  with  two  friends 
whom  he  had  accidentally  met..  The  lady  looked  lovely  as 
the  goddess  of  flowers  as  she  alighted.  Over  her  snow- 
white  tunica  were  thrown  the  ample  folds  of  an  amethyst- 
coloured  palla  ;  round  her  hair,  which  was  most  skilfully 
arranged,  and  fastened  with  an  elegant  gold  pin  in  the 
shape  of  a  winged  amor,  was  entwined  a  chaplet  of  roses. 
A  gorgeous  and  curiously  twisted  necklace  adorned  her  fair 
neck,  and  from  it  depended  a  string  of  pearls  also  set  in 
gold,  while  golden  bracelets,  in  the  form  of  serpents,  in 
whose  eyes  glittered  fiery  rubies,  encircled  her  well- 
rounded  arms.     Thus  led  by  Gallus,  with  her  right  foot 


21  The  skiffs  decked  with  various 
ornaments  are  likewise  mentioned 
by  Seneca,  Ep.  61  :  Habitaturum  tu 
putaa  unquam  fuiaae  in  JJtica  Ca- 
tonenif  ut  pratemavigantet  adulteras 
dinumeraret  et  adspieeret  tot  genera 
eymbarum  variis  eoloribus  picta  et 
fluitantem  tot  lacn  rosariis;  ut  awliret 
eanentium  noctuma  convieia  f  The 
purple  sails  are,  it  is  true,  not  men- 
tioned, yet  such  a  species  of  luxury 
is  easily  conceivable  at  Baiae.  Call 
to  mind  only  what  Pliny  writes  (xix. 
I,  6)  of  Alexander's  fleet  and  of 
Antony:     Stupuerunt    litora    Jlatu 


versicoloria  implente.  Vela  purpu- 
reo  ad  Aetium  cum  M.  Antonio  Cleo- 
patra venit  eodemque  effugit.  And 
Caligula  had  vessels  built  of  still 
larger  size,  Liburnieaa,  versicoloribue 
velia,  Seneca's  vfOxdiSyJluitantem  toto 
laci4  rosam,  can  scarcely  be  taken  in 
their  proper  acceptation,  but  seem 
rather  to  allude  to  the  companies 
garlanded  with  roses,  and  the  adorn- 
ing of  the  vessels.  The  words  in 
which  he  and  Cicero  mention  music 
on  board  of  vessels,  have  been  ,al- 
ready  quoted. 
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first  **,  in  compliance  with  the  warning  crj^  of  the  boatmen, 
she  entered  the  festive  boat.  The  light  vessel  started 
merrily  into  the  lake^  where  the  occupants  of  a  hundred 
others  exchanged  greetings  as  they  passed.  They  rocked 
for  some  hours  on  the  tranquil  mirror,  whilst  the  men 
indulged  with  uncommon  relish  in  fresh  oysters  from  the 
lake,  which  they  washed  down  with  the  noble  Falernian 
wine.  They  then  returned  to  Baiae,  where,  after  another 
bath,  GaUus  spent  a  delightful  evening  in  the  abode  of  his 
love.  Its  stillness  was,  however,  distui'bed,  till  a  late  hour 
of  the  night,  by  the  noise  of  the  taherme,  and  the  serenade 
of  many  a  lover  ^,  singing,  unheard,  at  the  closed  doors  of 
his  adored  one. 


^  It  was  one  of  the  innumerable 
superstitions  of  the  ancients  to  go 
with  the  right  foot  foremost  into  any 
place.  Petron.  30.  JGTw  repleti  vo- 
luptaiibuA  quum  conaremur  in  tricH' 
uium  intrare,  exclamavit  units  ez 
ptierisy  qui  super  hoc  officiiim  ernt 
pwitus  :  Dextro  pede.  The  precept 
of  Vitnivius,  iii.  8,  is  worth  attention: 
Uradus  in  fronte  eonstiCueudi  sunt, 
tit  semper  sint  impares  :  namqee^  cum 
dfxtro  pede  primus  gradus  asceiidi' 
Utr,  idem  in   summo   iemplo  primus 


erit  panendus.     Juvenal   also,   x.   5, 
alludes  to  this, 

. . .  quid  tarn  p«de  dextro  conciiiis,  ut  te 
Conatus  non  poaniteat  votique  peracti. 

Other  instances  have  been  cited  by 
Broukh,  on  Prop.  iii.  1,  G. 

23  It  is  not  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  canentium  nnctuma  con- 
vicia,  in  Seneca,  Ep.  51,  refer  only  to 
such  serenades  ;  but  at  all  events  the 
custom  is  a  well-known  one,  and  they 
cannot  be  omitted. 


SCENE  THE  EIGHTH. 


THE  DISPLEASURE  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

GALLUS  passed  a  few  days  at  Baise  with  Lycoris  and 
some  friends,  who  happened  to  be  there,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  agreeable  diversions  of  which  the  place  afforded 
a  rapid  succession.  He  then  returned  to  his  villa,  where 
Lycoris  promised  soon  to  join  him.  Hence  all  were  in  a 
bustle  at  the  villa,  some  in  arranging  the  apartments  des- 
tined for  the  fair  one,  in  the  most  pleasant  manner  possible, 
others  in  decking  out  afresh  her  favourite  spots  in  the 
park,  and  contriving  here  and  there  something  new  to 
surprise  her.  Gallus  repaired  early  in  the  morning  to  that 
lovely  spot,  where,  amidst  a  cluster  of  rose-bushes,  a 
charming  statue  of  Flora  had  been  erected  during  his 
absence ;  the  goddess  was  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
centre  of  her  kingdom,  holding  dominion  over  the  lovely 
creations  of  her  power.  She  was  clad  in  a  light  and 
almost  transparent  tunica,  loosely  confined  by  a  girdle 
which  had  carelessly  sunk  down  to  her  hips.  Her  left 
hand  grasped  its  deeply-falling  border,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  blooming  exuberance  of  the  figure  might  be  more 
than  guessed  at  ^ :  her  right  hand  held  a  luxuriant  garland 


1  The  beautiful  iwso  found  at  tlie 
baths  of  Caracalla,  and  kno>\'n  as  the 
Farnese  Flora,  served  as  the  model 
for  this  description.  Mu9.  Borb.  ii. 
tab.  26.  The  master-works  of  Gre- 
'jian  art  were  often  mutilated  before 
they  came  to  Home,  where  skilful 
artists  were  fortunately  found  to  re- 
ptore  them.  So  says  Plinv  xxxvL  6. 
4,     Timothei    matiu    Diana      jRomai 

est  in  Palatio,  Apollinia  delubro^  cui 
signo  caput  reposuit  Afdanitu  Evan- 
(Ur,     Pictures  too  were  restored,  but 


sometimes  spoiled  by  the  incompe- 
tencT  of  the  persons  employed,  as  the 
Traga:du9  et  puer  of  Aristides  (Plin. 
XXXV.  10,  36);  and  it  was  fortunate 
when  the  exquisiteness  of  the  work 
deterred  artists  from  attempting  to 
render  it  complete,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Venus  of  ApcUes :  aijm 
in feriorem  partem  corniptam  qui  reji- 
ccretf  non  potuit  reperii-i.  We  must 
not  be  astonished  at  finding,  even  at 
that  period,  a  head  after  life  set  on 
an  ideal  statue  ;  although  it  was  not 
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of  flowers,  destined,  it  would  seem,  to  encircle  the  temples 
of  a  most  lovely  head,  the  position  of  which  in  this  spot 
had  a  particular  significancy.  Oallus  had  purchased  a 
splendid  specimen  of  art  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  had 
supplied  the  wanting  head  by  that  of  his  beautiful  mistress. 
The  likeness  of  Lycoris  was  well  caught,  and  whatever 
might  have  been  the  conception  of  the  original  sculptor, 
the  expression  of  the  coxmtenance,  as  it  now  stood,  corre- 
sponded admirably  with  the  blooming  figure  and  propor- 
tions of  the  rest  of  the  statue. 

Gallus  was  occupied  in  giving  some  additional  orders 
about  the  surrounding  scene,  when  a  slave  announced  that 
a  courier  from  Pomponius  had  arrived,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  him.  He  seemed  to  be  in  haste,  it  was  added,  for  he 
had  travelled  in  a  light  ciaium  ^.  Gallus  commanded  him 
to  be  introduced,  and  awaited  his  appearance  with  some 
uneasiness,  as  he  thought  that  something  important  must 


till  somewhat  later  that  the  scandal- 
ous abuses  of  the  works  of  Grecian 
art  became  prevalent ;  when,  for  in- 
stance, Caligula  designed  placing  a 
head  of  himself  upon  the  Olympic 
Zeus  by  Phidias,  Suet.  Cal.  22,  67 ; 
when  Claudius  caused  the  head  of 
Alexander  to  be  cut  out  of  a  picture 
by  Apelles,  and  that  of  Augustus  to 
be  substituted  for  it,  Plin.  xxxt.  10, 
36 ;  and  when  Commodus  set  the 
heed  of  himself  upon  a  colossus  110 
feet  high,  (not  that  of  Ehodes,  which 
has  nerer  been  set  up  again,  but  that 
which  Nero  caused  Zenodorus  to  erect 
as  a  portrait  of  himself,  and  which 
was  changed  under  Vespasian  or 
Hadrian  into  a  god  of  the  sun,)  Plin. 
xxxiT.  7, 18 ;  Spart.  ffadr.  19 ;  Lam- 
prid.  Commod.  17;  Herodian,  i.  15. 
It  does  not  matter  here  whether  the 
Fame-ie  statue  really  represents  a 
Flora,  on  which  point  opinions  differ, 
as  there  is  no  reason  why  this  god- 


dess might  not  at  least  hare  been 
represented  in  such  a  manner. 

'  Augustus  had,  it  is  true,  estab- 
lished a  kind  of  post  communication 
between  the  provinces  and  Rome,  but 
only  for  the  business  of  the  state. 
Suet.  Aug.  49.  Et  quo  eelerius  ac 
8ub  manum  annuntiari  eogno»ciqtt9 
pouitf  quid  in  provineia  quaque  gere- 
retuTy  juvenes  primo  modicis  intervalUs 
per  militarea  vt'aSf  dehine  vehieula  de- 
potuit.  Commodius  id  visum  est  ut 
qui  a  loeo  eidem  perfetTent  literas  in- 
terrogari  quoque^  sie  quid  res  exigeretit, 
possent.  The  state  post  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  great  improvement — There 
were  also  couriers.  It  is  very  natural 
that  private  persons  in  urgent  cases 
should  have  despatched  iabellarii  in 
vehicles  which  were  easily  obtained 
ill  the  towns  along  the  great  roads. 
See  the  Excursus  on  the  Lectica  and 
Carriages. 
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have  happened  to  cause  Pomponius  to  despatch  a  special 
messenger,  instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  constant 
communication  that  took  place  between  the  villa  and  his 
house  in  Rome. 

The  iabellarim  having  entered  and  delivered  his  letter, 
and  the  seal  having  been  found  correct,  Gallus  cut  asunder 
the  thread.      The   tablet  contained   only   a  few  words. 

*  Caosar  is  in  the  worst  possible  humour,'  wrote  Pomponius ; 

*  severe  decrees  against  you,  and  even  banishment,  are 
talked  of.  Hasten  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Rome,  in  order 
by  your  presence  to  prevent  the  impending  blow,  or,  if  too 
late  for  that,  to  take  measures  for  rendering  it  inefFec-^ 
tual.  Calpurnius  is  beside  himself,  and  thinks  of  nothing 
but  revenge.  You  can  count  on  him  and  the  rest  ot 
us ; — ^but  speed.^ 

The  tahellarius  had  stealthily  watched  him  whilst  he 
was  reading  these  lines,  and  seemed  prepared  for  the  deep 
impression  which  was  visible  in  every  feature  of  the  as- 
tounded Gallus.  '  TVhat  answer  shall  I  take  to  mv  master  ? ' 
inquired  he  of  the  latter,  who  seemed  struck  dumb. 

*  Take  him  my  thanks,'  replied  Gallus,  collecting  him- 
self, *  and  inform  him  that  I  shall  soon  be  in  Rome  myself.* 

The  slave  departed.  *  Impossible  !  '  cried  Gallus,  as  he 
handed  the  letter  to  Chresimus,  who  had  just  approached. 

*  What  guilt  will  they  charge  me  with  ?  Have  we  come  to 
such  a  pass,  that  a  tyrant's  bad  humour  and  irritability 
shall  be  sufficient  ground  for  driving  a  free  and  deserving 
man  into  want  and  wretchedness  ?  No,  no  !  Pomponius,  in 
his  anxiety  for  his  friend's  fate,  paints  in  too  gloomy 
colours.     Do  you  not  think  so,  Chresimus  ?  * 

The  old  domestic  tremblingly  returned  the  letter,  and 
tears  filled  his  eyes.  *  The  gods  send  this  blow,'  said  he, 
with  stifled  accents  ;  *  but  there  is  no  lack  of  wicked  men, 
and  of  false  friends,  also,'  added  he  significantly. 

'  Foolish  suspicion  ! '  replied  Gallus.  *  Are  you  like 
Lycoris,  who  not  long  since  tried  to  criminate  my  friend  ? 
Can  you  not  be  convinced  by  this  letter,  which  gives  m© 
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timely  warning,  while  so  many,  under  far  greater  obliga- 
tions to  me,  carelessly  allow  the  precious  moments  to 
elapse  without  sending  information  of  my  danger  ? ' 

'  That  Pompunius  should  have  gained  earlier  intelligence 
of  it  than  my  vigilant  Leonidas,  who  knows  a  hundred 
ways  of  catching  what  people  say  of  you,  is  exactly  what 
astonishes  me.  Would  he  have  been  less  speedy  in  giving 
j'ou  information  ? ' 

*  Enough  !  *  said  Gallus,  angrily.  *  Prepare  for  departure. 
You  must  accompany  me.  Select  the  lightest  cisium  I 
have,  and  send  off  one  of  my  Numidians  in  advance,  to 
order  everywhere  the  necessary  relays  of  horses.  Above  all, 
take  care  that  no  one  learns  the  cause  of  my  journey.' 


Chresimus  was  right.  No  one  but  Pomponius,  who  had 
himself  devised  the  secret  treachery  by  which  Gallus  was 
to  fall,  could  have  obtained  such  early  intelligence  of  the 
success  of  his  schemes.  Nevertheless,  his  plans  had  only 
half  succeeded  ;  for  heavy  as  were  the  complaints  brought 
against  Gallus,  and  skilfully  as  his  imguarded  expressions 
had  been  made  use  of  to  prove  him  a  traitor  and  parti- 
cipator in  a  conspiracy,  yet  Augustus  had  not  been  able 
to  prevail  upon  himself  to  annihilate  one  whom  he  had 
formerly  esteemed.  Largus  and  Pomponius  had  counted 
on  his  banishment,  but  Augustus  had  confined  himself 
to  forbidding  the  accused  to  visit  his  palace,  or  stay  in  his 
provinces  \ 

So  far,  his  accusers  had  not  gained  much ;    but  they 


Suet  jiuff.  76.  Ob  ingratum  et 
maUvolum  nnimum  thmo  et  provin- 
tit's  auis  interdixit,  Augustus  often 
did  this.  Seneca  {de  Ira^  iii.  23)  re- 
lates of  Timagencs,  who  had  spoken 
against  him :  Sape  ilium  Cceaar  mo- 
nuit,  ut  moderatius  lingua  utere- 
tur :    per  sever  anti    domo    sua  inter^ 


dixit.  Tiberius  says,  (Tac.  Ann, 
iii.  12),  odero  seponamque  a  donio 
mea,  et  privatas  inimieitias  non  vi 
principis  ulciscar ;  and  ib.  vi.  29, 
Morem  fuisse  majoribua^  quotient 
dirimerent  amicitiaSf  interdicere  dO' 
mo  eumque  Jinem  gratia  ponere.  Un- 
der Augustus  such  a  renouncement 
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hoped  that  in  his  exasperation  he  would  be  led  on  to 
further  steps,  which  might  form  the  basis  of  severer  ac- 
cusations. On  this  account  his  presence  at  Borne  was  de- 
sirable, and  so  Pomponius  had  tried  to  convince  hira  of  the 
necessity  of  returning  thither,  before  the  imperial  edict 
was  made  known.  On  the  very  first  report  of  it,  Leonidas 
had  despatched  a  messenger  to  inform  Gallus  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. This  man  met  him  on  the  road  to  Rome,  and 
acquainted  him  with  the  position  in  which  matters  stood. 

Though  in  some  measure  deriving  comfort  from  the 
assurance  that  extreme  measures,  such  as  banishment, 
with  its  attendant  ills  of  want  and  misers',  were  not  to 
be  feared,  yet  the  humiliation  of  his  position  made  the 
strongest  impression  on  his  mind.  Banishment  would  have 
bowed  him  down  deeply,  but  the  disgrace  of  being  for- 
bidden the  house  of  him  to  whose  exaltation  he  had  so 
mainly  contributed,  whose  confidant  in  lighter  as  well  as 
more  important  affairs  he  had  always  been,  and  the  thought 
of  being  viewed  by  his  arrogant  rivals  with  scorn,  as  a 
fallen  favourite,  awoke  his  pride  in  all  its  intensity.  The 
news  made  a  different  impression  on  Chresimus,  who  sym- 
pathising heartily  with  his  lord,  yet  hoped  that  Augustus 
would  soon  be  convinced  of  the  invalidity  of  the  accusa- 
tions, and  that  Gallus  might,  by  the  intercession  of  true 
friends,  be  restored  to  his  former  position. 

By  the  evening  of  the  second  day  they  had  reached 
Rome,  where  the  domestics,  who  had  been  left  there,  in- 
formed by  the  Numidian  courier  of  their  master*s  return, 


of  friendship  [renuneiare  amid  Ham) 
was  not  followed  by  the  desertion  of 
others.  Of  Timagenes,  Seneca  days : 
J^oatea  in  eontubernio  FoUionis  Aai- 
Ati  coTuenuit,  ao  tota  eivitate  dilee- 
Uts  eat :  nullum  illi  litnen  praelusa 
Ccesaris  domtu  ahstulit, — Nemo  ami' 
citiam  ejus  extimuit ;  nemo  guaiiful- 
guritum  reftigit.  In  Seneca's  time 
it  was  therefore  clearly  otherwise.— 


Although  Gallus  was  forbidden  to 
reside  in  the  provinces  of  Augustus, 
(Suet.  47 ;  Dio  Cass.  liii.  12,)  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
remaining  in  Kome  and  Italy.  Clau- 
dius was  the  first  to  issue  the  decree : 
ut  hif  quibua  a  magistratibut  pro- 
vificia  interdicereuturf  urbe  quoqut 
et  Italia  tub  mover entur.  Suet.  Claud. 
23. 
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were  waiting  for  him..  Gallas  did  not  receive  the  imjK^rial 
edict,  as  it  had  been  sent  to  his  Tilla,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  abont  the  fact  of  its  haring:  been  issued,  and  seme 
even  professed  to  have  already  observed  the  effects  of  this 
declaration  of  An^u^tus.  Gallus  resolved  to  consult  his 
friends  on  the  following  dar  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  best 
adapted  to  his  difficult  situation. 

The  morning  of  this  day  was  far  more  quiet  than  was 
nsnal  in  the  house  of  Gallus.  The  sunbeams  were  already 
gleaming  into  the  sleeping-apartment,  where  Gallus  hiy 
awake,  contemplating  more  calmly  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  his  misfortune,  when  old  Chresimus  cautiourfy 
opened  the  door,  lifted  the  curtain,  and  saluted  his  master, 
whom  he  had  expected  to  find  still  asleep.  *  You  look  ill, 
Chresimns,'  said  Gallus*  *  Doubtless  your  anxiety  for  mo 
has  prevented  you  from  sleeping ;  but  be  calm.  After  all, 
what  does  it  matter  whether  the  house  of  Augustus  is  open 
to  me  or  not  ?  I  shall  still  continue  to  be  what  I  now  am ; 
and  if  any  one  treats  me  haughtily,  I  shall,  be  assured, 
meet  him  with  all  befitting  disdain.' 

'  I  woidd  agree  with  you,  my  lord,*  replied  Chresimus, 
*if  nothing  more  were  at  stake  than  retirement  from 
the  splendour  of  imperial  favour,  into  the  obscurity  of  pri- 
vate life  ;  but  take  care,  lest  the  present  misfortune  prove 
the  forerunner  of  sadder  occurrences.  Will  not  your  moder- 
ation  be  interpreted  into  defiance  ?  Will  not  your  foes  be 
stimulated,  by  the  success  they  have  gained,  to  new  acts  of 
treachery,  and  at  last  induce  the  venal  senate  to  utter  its 
verdict  against  you,  whether  guilty  or  not  ?  Oh  ! '  con- 
tinued he,  more  earnestly',  as  he  perceived  the  effect  his 
words  had  produced, '  hear  the  counsel  of  a  faithful  servant. 
Divest  yourself  of  all  the  insignia  of  the  distinction  befit- 
ting your  rank*.  Throw  carelessly  around  you  the  worst 
and  oldest  toga  you  can  find,  and  publicly  display  the 
sorrow  with  which  the  interdict  has  filled  you.' 


*  In  the  same  manner  as  in  times  |  public   or   domestic    calamities,   tho 
of  distress  and  mourning,  whether  fur  I  suflferers   testified  their  affliction  hy 
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'  How  !  *  retorted  Gallus,  *  humble  myself,  and  go  about 
in  dirty  garments,  like  a  criminal,  and  beg  for  mercy  !  * 
*  It  would  only  be  for  a  short  time,'  said  the  servant. 

*  Apply  to  those  who  have  most  influence  with  Augustus. 
Let  Virgil  speak  for  you ;  and  if  you  succeed  in  effecting 
a  reconciliation  with  the  emperor,  and  in  restoring,  though 
in  appearance  only,  the  former  relations  between  you,  you 
can  laugh  at  your  enemies,  and  in  the  retirement  of  private 
life  escape  from  their  intrigues  ! ' 

The  warmth  with  which  the  faithful  old  man  uttered 
these  words,  seemed  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
lord.  Gallus  even  appeared  on  the  point  of  resolving  to 
follow  the  judicious  counsel,  when  a  cubicularius  an- 
nounced that  Pomponius  had  called,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  him.  Chresimus  prepared,  although  very  unwillingly, 
to  withdraw.  *  Oh  !  listen  not  to  him,  I  conjure  you,'  were 
his  words,  as  the  slave  disappeared  to  admit  the  visitor  : 

*  follow  not  the  advice  that  he  will  give  you.  Would  that 
Lycoris  were  here  !  She  appears  to  know  some  secret  re- 
lating to  him,  and  intended  seeking  an  opportimity  at  the 
villa,  of  confiding  it  to  you.'  Pomponius  entered.  At  a 
sign  from  his  master,  Chresimus  slowly  retired ;  but  it  was 
easy  to  read  in  his  countenance  the  curse  that  was  hanging 
on  his  lips. 

The  secret  conference  had  lasted  more  than  an  hour, 
when  Pomponius  at  length  quitted  the  chamber.  Chresi- 
mus, on  re-entering,  discovered  his  master  walking  to  and 
fro,  in  a  strong  state  of  excitement.  *  I  will  go  abroad, 
Chresimus,'  said  he.  *  Send  Eros  with  my  clothes.  Bid 
him  select  the  whitest  and  broadest  toga,  and  the  tmiica  of 


sedulous  neglect  of  their  personal  ap- 
pearance; 80  they,  over  whom  the 
danger  of  a  heavy  accusation  was  im- 
pending, appeared  in  sorry  apparel, 
with  disordered  hair,  and  divested  of 
all  insignia  and  ornaments,  iordidati. 


Liv.  vi.  20.  The  instance  of  Cicero 
is  known,  Flut.  30 :  KivSwtvuv  ovv 
Kal  diuKOfiivo^  iaOijra  fifTijWati  icai 

diifiov.  Gomp.  t^.  31 ;  Dio  Cass, 
xxxviii.  16. 
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the  brightest  purple.  Not  a  word,  old  man !  Your  advice 
was  well  meant,  but  the  present  is  not  the  time  for  de- 
meaning myself.     Send  Eros  to  me.' 

The  slave  came  with  the  tunica,  followed  by  two  others 
bearing  the  togay  already  folded  in  the  approved  fashion, 
whilst  a  fourth  placed  the  purple  dress- shoes  near  the 
seat.  Eros  first  girded  the  imder-garment  afresh,  then 
threw  over  his  master  the  upper  tunica,  taking  particular 
care,  as  he  did  so,  that  the  broad  strip  of  purple  woven  into 
it  *  might  fall  exactly  across  the  centre  of  the  breast ;  for 
custom  did  not  permit  of  this  garment  being  girded.  He 
then,  with  the  assistance  of  another  slave,  hung  one  end  of 
the  toga,  woven  of  the  whitest  and  softest  Milesian  wool, 
over  the  left  shoulder,  so  as  to  fall  far  below  the  knee,  and 
cover  with  its  folds,  which  gradually  became  more  wide, 
the  whole  of  the  arm  down  to  the  hand.  The  right  arm 
remained  at  liberty,  as  the  voluminous  garment  was  passed 
at  its  broadest  part  under  the  arm,  and  then  brought  for- 
ward in  front ;  the  umhoy  already  arranged  in  an  inge- 
nious fashion,  being  laid  obliquely  across  the  breast  so  that 
the  well-rounded  sinus  almost  reached  the  knee,  and  the 
lower  half  ended  at  the  middle  of  the  shin-bone,  whilst  the 
remaining  portion  was  once  more  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  hung  down  over  the  arm  and  back  of  the 
person  in  a  mass  of  broad  and  regular  folds.     Eros  was 


w  

^  See  the  Excursus  on  The  Dress 
of  the  Men,  for  a  description  of  the 
elavis  latus  and  angusttis.  It  may  he 
doahted  whether  Gallus  possessed 
the  Ju9  lati  elavi,  since  he  was  not 
entitled  to  it  either  hy  hirth  or  office, 
and  Augustus  had  made  him  prsefect 
of  Egypt  because  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  ordo  senatortus.  To  these  alone 
did  the  Jus  lati  elavi  belong ;  see  Dio 
Cass.  lix.  4,  where  be  says  of  Caligula : 
Kal  Tttriv  ai/T&v  (roiv  irrviiov)  Kai 
ry  iaOrjTi  ry  ^ovXtvriKy,  kqI  rrplv 
dp^ai  Tivd  dpX'^VjSi  ^f  tf  rijv  ycpon- 


(Tiav  i(r(px6fii9a,  XPV^^^^  i*'  ^'rc  ry 
TfJQ  fiovXrjg  iXviSi  c^uiicc,  irpoTipov 
yap  fiSvoig^  tag  ioiKS  wutCi  ^olg  Ik 
Tov  fiovXtvTiKov  (ftuXov  ytytvrjfikpoig 
Tovro  iroulv  i^rjv ;  see  also  the  in- 
scription found  in  Asia.  Ovid  had 
already  before  this  received  the  right ; 
Trist.  iv.  10,  28,  induiturque  hume^ 
ros  cum  lato  purpura  clavo  /he  again 
however  either  lost  or  resigned  it 
voluntarily,  because  he  was  not  of 
sufficiently  high  rank,  ib.  v.  35  :  elavi 
me)i8ura  coaeta  est,  Majtts  erat  nos- 
tris  viribus  illud  onus. 
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occupied  for  a  long  time  before  lie  could  get  each  fold  into 
its  approved  position,  but  tbis  being  accomplished,  he 
reached  for  his  lord  the  polished  hand-mirror,  whose  thick 
silver  plate  reflected  every  image  with  perfect  clearness. 
Gallus  cast  but  a  single  glance  on  it,  allowed  his  feet  to  be 
installed  into  the  tall  shoes,  latched  with  fourfold  thongs, 
placed  on  his  fingers  the  rings  he  had  taken  off  overnight **, 
and  ordered  Chrcsimus  to  be  summoned. 

*  You  accompany  me,'  said  he  to  Chresimus,  who  was 
just  entering.  '  I  intend  visiting  some  shops  in  the  Forum  % 
to  purchase  a  few  presents  for  Lycoris,  in  order  to  surprise 
her  on  her  return  ;  give  instructions,  therefore,  for  four  of 
my  most  imposing-looking  slaves  to  follow  me.  No  orders 
require  to  be  given  about  my  dinner,  as  I  must  keep  my 
promise  to  Lentulus,  who,  with  all  his  folly,  is  not  one  of 
those  who  trouble  themselves  as  to  whether  Augustus  be 
displeased  with  me  or  not.  Here,'  continued  he,  as  he 
opened  a  closet  ^  took  out  two  purses,  and  sealed  it  up 
again  with  the  key-ring,  *  let  the  slaves  take  this  gold 
with  them ;  I  hope  it  will  be  enough ;  if  not,  we  must  see 


«  Although  they  kept  the  signet- 
ring  on  at  night,  for  fear  of  its  heing 
maJe  unfair  use  of,  yet  this  was  not 
the  case  with  those  which  were  merely 
ornamental.  Hence  Mart.  xi.  69, 
mentions  it  as  something  particular 
in  Charisianufl,  nee  node  ponit  annu- 

'  In  the  most  frequented  streets 
and  places  of  Rome,  taberna  were 
erected  against  the  houses  and  public 
buildings ;  also  against  the  Forum. 
Juv.  vii.  132. 

Perqne  forum  juvencs  longo  premit  asscre 

Medos, 
Emturua  pueroa,  argentum,  murrhina, 

villas. 

After  Agrippa  had    completed    the 
Septa  Julia,  the  most  splendid  maga- 


zines were  to  be  found  there.  At  least 
Martial  says  of  them,  ix.  60, 

Hie  ubi  Roma  suas  aurea  vexat  oi)cs, 

From  this  epig^ra  almost  the  whole 
of  this  description  is  taken. 

•  The  area^  or  armarium,  wherein 
money  was  deposited,  was,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  eella  and  other  repositories, 
not  only  locked,  but  also,  from  this 
not  being  considered  sufficient  se- 
curity, had  a  seal  placed  upon  it, 
Plaut.  £pid,  ii.  3,  3. 

Quin  ex  occluso  atque  obalgnato  armaiio 
Docutio    argentum    tan  turn,    quantum 
mihi  lubet. 

For  this  purpose  there  was  mostly  a 
s'gnet  attached  to  the  key-rin<^,  of 
which  great  numbers  are  still  extant. 
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whether  Alphius "  will  give  credit  to  the  fallen  favourite.' 
Chresimus  took  the  gold  in  silence,  and  departed. 

GbUus  had  good  reasons  for  selecting  the  tabemm  of 
the  Forum  as  the  direction  of  his  morning's  walk.  Irri- 
tated by  Pomponius,  who  had  insinuated  much  about  the 
displeasure  of  Augustus,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  distin- 
guished circles,  he  fancied  he  could  not  better  evince  his 
indifference  to  the  interdict,  than  by  appearing  in  all  the 
splendour  of  his  order,  at  the  very  focus  of  life  and  bustle, 
and  that,  too,  for  no  weightier  purpose  than  to  purchase 
ornaments  and  trinkets  for  a  libertina.  He  soon  per- 
ceived, as  he  stalked  along  the  streets,  what  a  difference 
had  been  brought  about  by  a  single  word  from  the  Em- 
peror. Many,  who  at  former  times  pressed  forward  to 
meet  him,  passed  along  unconcernedly  or  shyly,  without 
noticing  him.  Proud  patricians,  who  had  no  other  merit 
to  boast  of,  but  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  whose  images 
adorned  the  atrium,  cast  scornful  looks  upon  him,  whilst 
their  slaves  pointed  at  him  with  thoir  fingers.  Now  and 
then  only  would  some  worthy  citizen  or  intimate  friend 
approach,  to  express  their  s)Tnpathy  by  a  hearty  shake  of 
the  hand. 

Without  apparently  observing  these  indications  of  base- 
ness and  paltry  timidity,  Gallus  strode  proudly  through 
the  streets,  and  careless  of  the  crowds  that  beset  the 
Forum,  entered  the  shops  where  all  the  valuables  that 
streamed  into  Rome  from  the  most  remote  regions,  lay 
stored  up  in  rich  profusion.  These  tabernce  never  lacked 
a  number  of  visitors.  They  were  frequented  not  only  by 
such  as  really  intended  to  make  purchases,  but  also  by 
those  who,  full  of  repining  at  not  possessing  all  the  costly 
articles  ^^  devoured  them  with  greedy  gaze,  demanded  to 


■  Alphius  was  the  name  of  the/os- 
nsraior,  known  from  Hor.  Epod.  ii., 
who  need  not,  however,  as  k  here  in- 
tended, have  been  an  argentarius. 


*o  The  sorrowful  feelings  which 
arose  in  the  minds  of  many  on  behold- 
ing these  displays  of  finery,  is  beau- 
tifully described  by  Martial,  x.  80. 
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see  everything,  made  offers  for  some  of  the  goods,  and 
ordered  others  to  be  put  aside,  as  if  chosen  ;  whilst  others 
pointed  out  slight  defects,  or  regretted  that  they  did  not 
quite  suit  their  purpose,  and,  after  all,  went  away,  without 
purchasing  anything  beyond  mere  trifles.  In  the  taherncB 
of  the  slave-merchants  particularly,  there  were  persons 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  becoming  purchasers,  penetrated 
into  the  interior,  where  the  most  beautiful  slaves  were 
kept,  in  order  that  they  might  be  out  of  sight  of  ordi- 
nary visitors. 

Passing  these  taberncB,  Gallus  entered  one  where  costly 
furniture  was  exposed  for  sale :  expensive  cedar-tables, 
carefully  covered  and  supported  by  strong  pillars,  veneered 
with  ivory  ;  dinner  couches  of  bronze,  richly  adorned  with 
silver  and  gold,  and  inlaid  with  costly  tortoise-shell.  Be- 
sides these,  were  trapezophorce  of  the  most  beautiful  mar- 
ble, with  exquisitely- worked  griflBns,  seats  of  cedar- wood 
and  ivory,  candelabra  and  lamps  of  the  most  various 
forms,  vases  of  all  sorts,  costly  mirrors,  and  a  hundred 
other  objects,  sufficient  to  furnish  more  than  one  house  in 
magnificent  style.  Some  one  who  hardly  meant  to  be  a 
purchaser,  was  just  getting  the  covers  removed  from  some 
of  the  cedar-tables  by  the  attendant,  but  he  found  they 
were  not  spotted  to  his  taste.      A  hexaclinon  ^^  of  tortoise- 


riomt  £ro8,  quotles   maculoase  pocula 
myrrh  re 
Inspicit,  aut  puoros,  noblliusve  citrum, 
Et  gemitus  imo  ducit  doipcctore,  quod  non 
Tota  miser  coemat  Septa  feratque  do- 
mtim. 
Quam  multl  fadunt,  quod  Eros,  sed  lu- 
mtne  sicco  I 
Pars  major  lacrymaa  ridet,   et  Intus 
habet. 

"  For  the  meaning  of  the  word 
JiexacHnony  consult  the  Excursus  on 
The  TncHnia.  Here  again  the  words 
of  Martial's  often-quoted  epigram 
(ix.  CO)  are  the  ground-work  of  the 
description : 


Et  testudlneum  mensls  quater  hexaclinon 
Ingemuit  citro  nou  satis  esse  suo. 

From  this  epigram  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  objects  exposed  for 
sale  in  these  taberna.  Mamurra  there 
goes  about  inspecting  every  thing, 
and  finding  something  to  blame  in 
everything,  even  in  the  statues  of 
Polycletus,  then  selects  ten  Myrrhine 
vases,  cheapens  other  things,  pre- 
Hum  fecity — which  custom  seems  to 
have  been  as  common  in  Rome  as 
amongst  ourselves, — and  at  last  buys 
two  miserable  glasses  for  an  a«. 
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shell  seemed,  however,  to  attract  him  amazingly,  but,  after 
rneasuring  it  three  or  four  times,  he  said,  with  a  sigh, 
*  That  it  was,  alas !  a  few  inches  too  small  for  the  cedar- 
table  for  which  he  had  intended  it/  Having  caused  several 
other  objects  to  be  reached  down  from  their  places  against 
the  wall,  he  at  last  departed  without  buying  anything. 
Gallus,  in  his  turn,  looked  over  the  stock,  but  seeing 
nothing  adapted  for  a  present  to  Lycoris,  left  the  shop, 
and  went  into  another.  In  this,  precious  metals  of  Corin- 
thian brass,  statues  by  Polycletus  and  Lysippus,  costly  tri- 
pods with  groups  of  figures  in  bronze,  and  similar  objects, 
were  displayed.  He  thence  proceeded  to  that  of  a  mer- 
chant, who  kept  for  sale  the  best  selection  of  gorgeous 
trinkets.  Beautiful  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  ;  goblets,  of 
precious  stones  or  genuine  mitrrha ;  ingenious  manufac- 
tures in  glass,  and  many-coloured  carpets  from  Babylon 
and  Alexandria  ;  pearl  ornaments  for  females,  and  all  kinds 
of  precious  stones ;  rings  set  with  magnificent  cameos, 
engraved  emeralds  and  beryls ;  and  many  other  precious 
wares,  were  exhibited  in  such  profusion  that  it  was  difficult 
to  choose. 

Gallus  selected  a  pair  of  pearl  ear-drops  of  great  value, 
a  neck  ornament  of  the  most  beautiful  elcctruyn,  a  pair  of 
pretty  glass  vessels,  and  one  of  the  richest  carpets.  He 
then  despatched  Chresimus  to  the  Vtcm  Tuscus  to  pur- 
chase one  of  the  best  silk  robes.  *  Send  the  slave  with  my 
bathing  apparatus  to  the  house  of  Fortunatus  ",'  said  he ; 
'  also  my  sandals,  and  a  synthesis  ;  I  am  now  going  to  call 
upon  a  friend.'  With  these  words  he  dismissed  his  domestic, 
who  obeyed  in  silence,  and  took  charge  of  the  ornaments, 
while  two  of  the  slaves  bore  oflF  the  remainder  of  the  pur- 
chases.    The  others  followed  their  lord. 


^'  Fortunatos,  the  owner  of  a  balneum  mentorium,  mentioned  by  Martial^ 
ii.  14,  11. 


SCENE  THE  NINTH. 


THE  BANQUET/ 

rpHE  hour  of  the  ccena  had  arrived,  and  by  the  activity 
-*-  of  his  very  numerous  slaves  everything  was  prepared 
in  the  house  of  Lentulus  for  a  grand  reception  of  guests. 


1  Of  all  the  matters,  which,  in 
pursuance  of  the  plan  of  this  work, 
should  he  touched  upon,  none  appear 
of  so  critical  a  natui'e  as  the  descrip- 
tion  of  a  Eoman  hanquet,  and  yet  it, 
ahove  all  others,  ought  not  to  he  omit- 
ted,  considering  the  importance — 
not  merely  in  the  latest  times — that 
was  attached  to  everythiug  connected 
with  it.  The  analysis  of  the  habits 
of  the  Romans,  so  entirely  different 
from  our  own  in  this  respect,  the  ex- 
planation of  numerous  objects,  which 
were  important  in  their  daily  life,  and 
are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  their 
most  popular  authors,  in  short,  the 
antiquarian  research  itself,  is  attended 
with  much  interest ;  hut,  as  the  dra- 
matic poet  can  introduce  on  the  stage 
nothing  more  tedious  than  banquets, 
(of  course  such  scenes  as  that  in 
Macbeth  are  an  exception,)  so  the 
description  of  them  roust  always  be 
tiresome,  and  the  more  so,  when  the 
only  object  is  to  pourtray  the  exterior 
customs  of  a  class  of  persons.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
genuine  convivere^  the  actual  convi- 
viality, the  spirit  which  pervaded  the 
conversation  and  jests  of  the  banquet, 
instead  of  confining  oneself  to  the 
material  part  of  the  matter.  It  might 
be  more  feasible  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
but  in  a  modern  language  the  truest 
copy  of  antique  scenes,  especially  of 


common  life,  must  always  have  some- 
thing modem  about  it,  which  will 
render  it  disagreeable  to  the  taste  of 
the  literary  antiquary. 

There  is,  besides,  such  an  abund- 
ance of  apparatus,  attendance,  dishes, 
means  of  amusement,  out  of  which 
only  a  selection  can  be  made  in 
the  description  of  a  single  meal,  and 
great  caution  is  necessary  not  to 
under  or  over-do  anything,  and  to 
take  exaggerations  for  habits,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  consider  any- 
thing, to  us  improbable,  as  satire  or 
untruth. 

It  is  always  safer,  therefore,  to 
take  as  our  basis,  in  such  matters, 
some  antique  description,  even  though 
it  contain  many  eccentricities  and  ab- 
surdities, instead  of  usual  matters.  Of 
all  such  accounts,  the  detailed  one  by 
Petronius  of  the  cana  Trimalehiouis 
is  best  adapted  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, since  the  banquet  of  Nasidienus 
w^as  ridiculed  by  Horace,  bei-ause 
everything  there  was  unsuitable  and 
pen'erted.  Petronius  describes  an  un- 
usual cosna  at  the  house  of  a  man, 
whose  equal  in  prodigality  and  ft  lly 
could  hardly  be  found,  and  therefore, 
although  the  satirist  may  have  ex- 
aggerated, we  unquestionably  learn 
best  from  him  what  the  general  habits 
were,  and  much  that  appears  absurd 
and  ostentatious  in  Trimahhio,  is 
shown,  by  passages  in  other  authors. 


Scene  IX  ] 


TUE  BANQUET. 


Ill 


The  fires  blazed  brightly  in  the  kitchens,  where  the  cook, 
assisted  by  a  number  of  underlings,  was  exhausting  all  his 
skill.  Whenever  the  covers  were  removed  from  the  vessels, 
a  grateful  odour,  more  inviting  than  the  smoke  of  a  fat 
bamt-offering,  difi^ised  itself  around,  and  ascended  on  high 
to  the  habitation  of  the  gods  \  The  ptstor  and  structor 
were  occupied  in  arranging  the  dessert,  in  all  the  forms 
that  ingenuity  could  suggest,  while  the  first  course  was 
ready  for  serving. 

The  trtcltnium  had  been  placed  in  a  spacious  saloon, 
the  northerly  aspect  of  which  was  well  adapted  for  the 
time  of  year.  Around  a  beautiful  table,  covered  with  cedar- 
wood,  stood  elegant  sofas,  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell ;  the 
lower  part  decked  with  white  hangings  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  the  pillows,  which  were  stuffed  with  the  softest 
wool,  covered  with  gorgeous  purple.  Upon  the  seats, 
cushions  \  covered  with  silken  stuff,  were  laid  to  separate 
the  places  of  the  guests.  The  tricliniarch  was  still  arrang- 
ing the  side-tables  ^  on  which  valuable  drinking- vessels 


to  haTO  been  notMng  uncommon. 
Should  much  be  bere  retained  that 
maj  be  tbonght  pure  invention  of 
Petronios,  the  author  may  submit, 
that,  at  a  later  period,  still  stranger 
things  occurred,  and  therefore  that 
they  might  hare  happened  in  the 
house  of  LentuloB.  It  would  not  be 
to  the  purpose  to  enter  here  into  a 
detailed  account  of  the  various  dishes, 
as  not  only  those  mentioned  by  Ho- 
race, Martial,  Juvenal,  and  Macro- 
bios,  but  also  those  in  the  receipt-book 
of  Apicius,  must  then  be  described. 

'  The  cook  whom  Ballio  had  hired, 

speaks  thus  boastingly  of   his  art. 

Plant.  Tifeud.  iii.  2,  61 : 

Ubi  omnes  patime  fervent,  omnes  aperio ; 
Im  odor  demiflslA  pedibaii  in  ocelum  volat ; 
Eum  odorem  coeuat  Jupiter  quotidio. 

'  The  silken  cushions,  puivini,  on 


which    they   supported    themselves 

on  the  left  elbow,  were,  perhaps,  not 

introduced  so  early  as  the  time  of 

Crallus,  but  they  are  mentioned  by 

Mart.  iii.  82,  7 : 

Jacet  occupato  galbanatus  in  lecto 
Cubitisque  trudit  hinc  et  inde  convivas 
Eflhiltus  ofltro  Beridaque  pulvinLs. 

*  The  abaci  and  Delphiei  as  side- 
boards, are  spoken  of  in  the  Excursus 
on  the  Second  Scene.  It  need  only 
here  be  mentioned,  that  besides  the 
necessary  utensils,  many  things  were 
displayed  on  them  merely  for  show, 
the  proper  expression  for  which  is 
exponere.  Petr.  21  :  In  proximam 
eellam  duett  siimtu,  in  qua  tres  iecti 
strati  eraut  et  reUquu*  lautitiarum 
apparatus  splejididissime  expositua, 
lb.  22  :  Ceeidit  etiam  mensa  eum  ar- 
gento,    Comp.  lb,  73. 
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were  displayed,  and  in  straightening  the  draperies  of  the  fri- 
cUnium^  when  his  lord  entered,  accompanied  by  the  guests. 

Lentulus  had  invited  only  six  friends,  but  Pomponius — 
anxious  that  the  number  of  the  Muses  ^  should  occupy  the  tri- 
clinium, and  no  place  be  left  empty — brought  with  him  two 
friends,  whom  he  introduced  as  gentlemen  from  Penisia  ®. 
*  It  is  long,  methinks,'  said  Gallus  to  his  courteous  host,  on 
entering,  *  since  we  last  met  in  this  saloon  :  how  beautifully 
you  have  in  the  mean  time  ornamented  it. !  You  certainly 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  appropriate  picture  for  a 
triclinium  than  those  satyrs,  celebrating  the  joyous  vintage; 
and  the  slain  boar,  a  scene  from  Lucania,  the  fruit  and  pro- 
vision pieces  over  the  doors,  and  between  them  the  elegant 
twigs  on  which  thrushes  are  sitting, — all  are  calculated  to 
awaken  a  relish  for  the  banquet. 

*  Yes,  really,'  interposed  Pomponius,  '  Lentulus  under- 
stands far  better  than  Calpurnius  how  to  decorate  a  dining- 
hall.  The  other  day  he  had  the  walls  of  his  finest  tricli- 
nium  painted  with  the  murder  of  Hipparthus,  and  the 
death  of  Brutus ;  and  instead  of  agreeable  foliage,  threat- 
ening lictors  were  to  be  seen  in  every  corner.' 

*  He,  too,  is  right  in  his  way,'  said  Gallus  ;  *  but  where 
is  he  ?  I  understood  that  you  had  invited  him,  Lentulus  ?  ' 

*  He  was  unfortunately  pre-engaged,'  replied  the  other. 
— *  But  we  shall  see  him  before  the  evening  be  over,'  added 


*  Varro  on  Gellius  xiii.  11,  writes, 
Convivarum  numerum  incipere  op- 
portcre  a  Gratiarum  vumero  et  pro- 
gredi  ad  Musarumy  i.  e.  proficisci  a 
tribtts  et  consiatere  in  novcm. 

«  We  learn  from  Horace  and  Plu- 
tarch the  custom  by  which  invited 
guests  frequently  took  uninvited  per- 
sons, called  «w^-<»,with  them.  Heind. 
on  Ilor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  22.  This,  how- 
ever, generally  took  place  only  when 
the  host  had  left  it  to  his  guests*  op- 
tion to  do  so,  as  when  Hor.  Ep,  i.  5, 


30,  writes  to  Torquatus :  Ijjcus  est  ct 
pluribus  untbris ;  and,  tu  quotas  esse 
veils  scribas.  Salmasius  thought  that 
the  lowest  places  on  the  hcfi's  imu't 
were  allotted  to  them,  but  this  will 
not  apply  to  all  cases  :  the  paisasje  he 
quotes,  Juv.  v.  17,  is  not  to  the  pur- 
pose, as  an  uninvited  client  is  there 
alluded  to.  In  Horace  tlie  two  tan- 
briB  introduced  by  Maecenas  lay  upon 
the  lectus  mtdiusy  probably  out  of  re- 
gard to  him:  it  generally  depended 
upon  what  sort  of  people  the  umbra 
were,  and  by  whom  inti'oduced. 
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Pomponius.  *  As  our  friend  Fannius  is,  you  know,  averse 
to  sitting  late,  and  Lentulus  will  not,  I  am  sure,  let  us  go 
before  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  we  shall  be  one  short  at 
the  triclinium,  unless  Galpumius  come  according  to  his 
promise,  and  fill  the  vacant  place,  so  soon  as  he  can  get 
released  from  his  formal  consular  supper.  But  I  scarcely 
think  we  ought  to  keep  the  cook  waiting  any  longer.  The 
tenth  hour  is,  I  verily  believe,  almost  elapsed.  Had  we 
not  better  take  our  seats,  Lentulus  P ' 

The  host  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  conducted^ 
Gallus  to  the  lowest  place  on  the  middle  sofa,  which  was 
the  seat  of  honour  at  the  table.  At  his  left,  and  on  the 
same  Uctus,  sat  Pomponius ;  above  him^  Fannius.  The 
sofa  to  the  left  was  occupied  by  Bassus,  Faustinus,  and 
Caecilianus.  To  the  right,  and  next  Gallus,  sat  Lentulus 
liimself ;  below  him,  the  Perusians  whom  Pomponius  had 
brought. 

As  soon  as  they  had  reclined,  slaves  took  off  their 
sandals,  and  youths,  with  their  loins  girded,  offered  water 
in  silver  bowls  for  their  ablutions.  At  a  nod  from  Lentulus, 
two  slaves  entered,  and  placed  upon  the  table  the  tray 
which  contained  the  dishes  composing  the  first  course. 
Lentulus  cast  his  eyes  with  secret  joy  around  the  circle,  as 
if  desirous  of  noting  the  impression  made  on  his  friends 
by  the  novel  arrangements  of  this  gmtatonumy  the  inven- 
tion of  which  was  due  to  himself;  and,  indeed,  the  service 
was  worthy  of  a  nearer  observation. 

In  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  ornamented  with  tortoise- 
shell,  stood  an  ass  of  bronze  ^,  on  either  side  of  which  hung 


"*  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  general  rule  with  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  the  places:  in 
most  cases  the  host  left  it  to  each 
guest  to  choose  his  own,  but  in  others 
he  assigned  them.  Plutarch,  who 
discusses  the  matter  in  a  special 
chapt^^r,  {Sympos.  i.  2,)  decides,  that 
it  ought  to  be  left  entirely  free  to 


intimate  friends  and  young  people 
to  choose  their  own,  but  not  so  with 
strangers  and  persons  deserving  par- 
ticular attention/ 

^  Petron.  31 :  Caterum  in  prO" 
mulsidari  asellvta  erat  Corinthitu  cum 
biaaccio  positus,  qui  habebat  olivaa, 
in  altera  parte  albas,  in  altera  nigraa. 
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silver  panniers,  filled  with  white  and  black  olives,  preserved 
by  the  art  of  the  cook  until  this  period  of  the  year ;  on  the 
back  of  the  beast  sat  a  Silenus,  from  whose  skin  the  most 
delicious  garum  flowed  upon  the  sumen  beneath,  Near 
this,  on  two  silver  gridirons  lay  delicately-dressed  sausages, 
beneath  which  Syrian  plums,  mixed  with  the  seed  of  the 
pomegranate,  presented  the  appearance  of  glowing  coals. 
Aroimd  stood  silver  dishes  containing  asparagus,  lactuca, 
radishes,  and  other  productions  of  the  garden,  in  addition 
to  lacerta,  flavoured  both  with  mint  and  rue,  and  with 
Byzantine  muria,  and  dressed  snails  and  oysters,  whilst 
fresh  ones  in  abundance  were  handed  round.  The  company 
expressed  their  admiration  of  their  host's  fajicifid  invention, 
and  then  proceeded  to  help  themselves  to  what  each,  ad- 
cording  to  his  taste,  considered  the  best  incentive  of  an 
appetite.  At  the  same  time  slaves  carried  round  in  golden 
goblets  the  mulaum,  composed  of  Hymettian  honey  and 
Falemian  wines. 

They  were  still  occupied  in  tasting  the  several  deli- 
cacies, when  a  second  and  smaller  tray  was  brought  in,  and 
placed  in  a  vacant  spot  within  the  first,  to  which  it  did 
not  yield  in  point  of  singularity.  In  an  elegant  basket 
sat  a  hen,  ingeniously  carved  out  of  wood,  with  outspread 
wings,  as  if  she  were  brooding  ^.  Straightway  entered  two 
slaves,  who  began  searching  in  the  chaff"  which  filled  the 
basket,  and  taking  out  some  eggs,  distributed  them  amongst 
the  guests.  *  Friends,'  said  Lentulus,  smiling,  '  they  are 
pea-hen's  eggs,  which  have  been  put  under  the  hen ;  my 
only  fear  is  that  she  may  have  sat  too  long  upon  them ; 
but  let  us  try  them.'  A  slave  then  gave  to  each  guest  a 


^  Petronius  (33),  whence  this  gal- 
Una  is  borrowed,  says,  puatantibut 
adkuo  nobis  repositorium  aUaium  eat 
cum  eorhe^  in  quo  gallina  erat  Hgnea 
jxUentibtu  in  orbem  aliSf  quaUa  ease 
solenty  qua  incubant  ova.  The  first 
repoHiorium  was  not  removed,  and 


the  gallina  must  either  have  been 
placed  upon  it,  or  there  must  have 
been  room  enough  left  for  it  on  the 
table.  There  were,  however,  also 
repoaitoria  of  several  tabulata^  and 
one  might  consequently  have  been 
set  on  the  top  of  the  other. 
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silver  cochkare,  which  was,  however,  found  almost  too  large 
and  heavy  for  the  purpose,  and  each  proceeded  to  break 
an  egg  with  the  point  of  it.  Most  of  the  party  were 
already  acquainted  with  the  jokes  of  Lentulus,  but  not  so 
the  Perusians.  *  Truly,  my  egg  has  already  become  a 
hen  ! '  cried  one  of  th'em  in  disgust,  and  about  to  throw  it 
away.  '  Examine  a  little  more  closely,*  said  Pomponius, 
with  a  laugh,  in  which  the  guests  at  the  upper  sofa,  who 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  matter,  joined  ;  *  our  friend's 
cook  understands  well  how  to  dress  eggs  that  have  been 
already  sat  upon.'  The  Perusian  then  for  the  first  time 
remarked  that  its  shell  was  not  natural,  but  made  of  dough, 
and  that  a  fat  fig-pecker  was  hidden  in  the  yolk,  which 
was  strongly  seasoned  with  pepper.  Many  jokes  were 
made,  and  whilst  the  guests  were  eating  the  mysterious 
eggs,  the  slaves  again  presented  the  honey-wine.  When 
no  one  desired  more,  the  band,  which  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  hall,  began  to  play,  as  a  sign  for  the  slaves  to  re- 
move the  gastatorium  ^^  which  they  proceeded  to  do. 

Another  slave  wiped  the  table  with  a  purple  cloth  of 
coarse  linen,  and  two  Ethiopians  again  handed  water  for 
washing  the  hands  ".  Boys,  wearing  green  garlands,  then 
brought  in  two  well-gypsumed  amphorcB,  the  time-corroded 
necks  of  which  well  accorded  with  the  inscription  on  a  label 
hanging  round  them,  whereon  might  be  read,  written  in 
ancient  characters,  the  words  L,  Opimio  Cos,  *  Discharge 
your  office  well,  Earinos,'  cried  Lentulus  to  one  of  the  boys. 
'  To-day  you  shall  bear  the  cyathus.  It  is  Falernian,  my 
friends,  and  Opimianum,  too ;  and  is,  as  you  know,  usually 


^0  Petron.  34 :  Subito  aignwn  tym^ 
pkonia  datttr  $t  guatatoria  pariUr  a 
cAoro  cantanU  rapiuntur, 

\^  It  is  not  certain  whether  this 
took  place  after  each  foreulum,  bat 
Petronius  describee  it  after  the  pro- 
muUio,  Subindg  intraverunt  duo 
.^hiopes  eapillati  eum  ptuillis  utri- 


bu8i  quales  toleiit  essSf  qui  arenam 
in  amphitheatro  apargunt,  vinumque 
dedere  in  manus;  aquam  enim  nemo 
porrexit  No  further  mention  is  made 
of  the  usage  between  the  coarses,  but 
it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  they 
washed  frequently  daring  the  lueul, 
as  they  used  no  forks. 
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clouded/  *  It  was  bright  enough/  said  Gallus,  *  when  the 
free  citizen  wrote  the  name  of  the  consul  on  this  label. 
Yet  it  only  shares  the  fate  of  the  age,  which,  like  it,  has 
also  become  clouded/  The  Perusians  began  to  listen  atten- 
tively, and  Pomponius  cautiously  placed  his  finger  on  his, 
mouth.  *  Actually,'  continued  he,  ''only  five  years  more, 
and  this  noble  juice  would  have  witnessed  a  century  pass 
awaj%  and  during  this  century  there  has  never  been  a 
growth  like  it.  Why,  Maximus,  your  great-grandfather 
was  consul  in  the  same  year  as  Opimius  ;  and  see,  here  is 
the  fourth  generation  already,  and  yet  the  wine  is  still  in 
existence/ 

*  Quite  right,'  replied  Maximus ;  *  my  ancestor  was 
consul  with  Opimius ;  and  much  as  I  like  the  wine,  I  am 
}'et  vexed  to  think  that  my  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
amphora' 

*  Content  yourself,*  quoth  Oallus ;  *  there  are  more 
serious  accidents  in  life  than  that/  *  Oh ! '  quickly  inter- 
posed Pomponius,  'let  us  end  this  grave  conversation. 
Only  see  how  Bassus  and  Caecilianus  are  longing  for  the 
contents  of  the  amphorae,  whilst  we  are  indulging  in 
speculations  about  the  label  outside.  Have  them  opened, 
Lentulus.' 

The  vessels  were  carefully  cleansed  of  the  gypsum,  and 
the  corks  extricated.  Earinos  cautiously  poured  the  wine 
into  the  silver  column  which  was  placed  ready,  and  was 
now  filled  again  with  fresh  snow,  and  then  mixed  it,  ac- 
cording to  his  master's  directions,  in  the  richly-embossed 
crater,  and  dipping  a  golden  cyathus  therein,  filled  the 
amethyst-coloured  glasses,  which  were  distributed  amongst 
the  guests  by  the  rest  of  the  boys. 

This  operation  was  scarcely  finished,  before  a  new  repo- 
sitorium  was  placed  upon  the  table,  containing  the  first 
course  of  the  ccena,  which,  however,  by  no  means  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  guests.  A  circle  of  small  dishes, 
covered  with  such  meats  as  were  to  be  met  with  only  at 
the  tables  of  plebeians,  was  ranged  around  a  slip  of  natural 
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turf,  on  which  lay  a  honey-comb.  A  slave  carried  round 
the  bread  in  a  silver  basket,  and  the  guests  were  preparing, 
although  with  evident  vexation,  to  help  themselves  to 
chick-peas  and  small  fish,  when  at  a  sign  from  Lentulus, 
two  slaves  hurried  forward,  and  took  off  the  upper  part  of 
the  tray,  under  which  a  number  of  dishes,  presenting  a  rich 
selection  of  dainties,  were  concealed.  There  were  ring- 
doves and  field-fares,  capons  and  ducks,  mullets  of  three 
pounds  weight,  and  turbot,  and,  in  the  centre,  a  fatted 
hare,  which,  by  means  of  artificial  wings,  the  structor  had 
ingeniously  changed  into  a  Pegasus.  The  company  on  the 
lecttis  sttmmm  were  agreeably  surprised,  and  applauded 
the  host  with  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  scissor  immedi- 
ately approached,  and  with  great  solemnity  and  almost  in 
musical  time,  began  to  carve.  Earinos,  meanwhile,  was 
diligently  discharging  his  functions ;  and  the  guests,  ani- 
mated by  the  strength  of  the  Falemian,  already  began  to 
be  more  merry.  On  the  disappearance  of  the  first  course, 
much  conversation  was  kept  up,  Gallus  alone  taking  less 
share  in  it  than  he  was  accustomed  to  do. 

But  no  long  interval  was  allowed  for  talking.  Four 
slaves  soon  entered  to  the  sound  of  horns,  bearing  the 
second  course,  which  consisted  of  a  huge  boar,  sur- 
rounded by  eight  sucking-pigs,  made  of  sweet  paste,  by 
the  experienced  baker,  and  surprisingly  like  real  ones. 
On  the  tusks  of  the  boar  hung  little  baskets,  woven  of 
palm  twigs,  and  containing  Syrian  and  Theban  dates. 
Another  scissor,  resembling  a  jager  in  full  costume,  now 
approached  the  table,  and  with  an  immense  knife  com- 
menced cutting  up  the  boar,  pronounced  by  Lentulus  to 
be  a  genuine  TJmbrian.  In  the  mean  time  the  boj's 
handed  the  dates,  and  gave  to  each  guest  one  of  the  pigs 
as  apophoreia, 

*  An  TJmbrian,'  said  one  of  the  guests  of  the  lectus  sum- 
mus,  turning  to  the  strangers,  *  a  countryman,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  near  neighbour,  of  yours  then.  If  I  were  in 
your  place,  I  should  hesitate  before  partaking  of  it ;  for 
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who  knows  whether,  by  some  metamorphosis,  one  of  your 
dear  friends  may  not  have  been  changed  into  this  animal/ 

*  The  days  for  metamorphoses  are  past,'  replied  one  of 
them.  '  There  are  no  more  Circes,  and  the  other  gods  do 
not  trouble  themselves  much  about  mankind.  I  know  only 
one,  who  potently  rules  all  the  world,  and  can  doubtless 
bring  about  many  metamorphoses/ 

'  Do  not  say  so,^  Pomponius  quickly  added ;  *  our  friend 
Bassus  will  teach  you  directly  that  many  wonders  happen 
even  in  the  present  times,  and  that  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  we  shall  not  see  one  amongst  us  suddenly  assume 
the  character  of  a  beast.' 

*  Laugh  as  you  will,'  said  Bassus,  '  it  still  cannot  be 
denied.  Only  the  other  day,  one  who  was  formerly  a  slave 
to  a  man  in  himible  circimistances  at  Capua,  but  has  now 
become  a  rich  freedman,  related  to  me  a  circumstance 
which  he  had  himself  experienced ;  it  is  enough  to  make 
one's  hair  stand  on  end.  If  not  displeasing  to  you  I  will 
communicate  it ".'  The  company,  partly  from  curiosity, 
and  partly  wishing  for  a  laugh  against  Bassus,  begged  him 
to  tell  the  story,  and  he  thus  began  : — 

*  "  When  I  was  a  slave,"  related  my  informant, "  I  hap- 
pened, by  the  dispensation  of  the  gods,  to  conceive  a  liking 
for  an  innkeeper's  wife;  not  from  an  unworthy  passion, 
but  because  she  never  denied  me  what  I  asked  for,  and 


^^  The  thousatid-fold  Bupentitions 
that  reigned  oyer  the  minds  of  the 
ancients,  are  shown  by  the  belief  in 
omens,  soothsayers,  ghosts,  and  the 
effects  of  sympathetic  means,  diffused 
amongst  all  classes,  so  that  Horace, 
Epist.  ii.  2,  208,  in  naming  the  follies 
from  which  a  man  must  become  einan- 
cipated,  asks — 

Sonania,  terrores  magicoi»  miracnlo,  sm^as, 
Nocturaos   lemurea    portentoque    Thessaln 
rides  ? 

There   appear  to    hare  been  fewer 
tabulous  histories,  such  as  our  faii-y 


tales,  because  they  were  generally  in- 
cluded in  the  mythology,  and  thus 
rose  to  a  higher  significance.  The 
tides  here  taken  from  Petronius,  are 
interesting  proofs  that  the  ancients 
wei*e  in  the  habit  of  telling  anecdotes, 
which  may  well  compete  with  our  re- 
nowned fairy  tales.  Many  such  won- 
drous occurrences  might  be  quoted 
from  Apuleius,  but  in  Petronius  they 
appear  as  objects  of  superstition,  al- 
though only  amongst  the  lower  classes, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Milesian  tales. 
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anything  I  saved  and  gave  into  her  charge,  I  was  sure  not 
to  be  cheated  of.  Her  husband  had  a  small  villa  at  the  fifth 
milestone,  and,  as  it  chanced,  fell  sick  there  and  died. 
In  misfortune,  thought  I,  we  know  our  friends,  and  there- 
fore considered  how  I  could  get  to  my  friend  at  the  villa. 
My  master  was  by  accident  absent  from  Oapua,  but  a 
stranger,  a  warrior,  was  stopping  in  our  house ;  of  him  I 
made  a  confidant,  begging  that  he  would  accompany  me 
in  the  night  to  the  villa,  and  he  consented  to  do  so.  We 
waited  for  the  time  of  the  cock-crowing,  and  then  stole  off; 
the  moon  was  shining,  and  it  was  as  clear  as  mid-day. 
About  half  way,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  was  a  group  of 
sepulchral  monuments,  at  which  my  companion  stopped  on 
some  pretence  or  other ;  but  I  went  on,  beginning  a  song 
and  gazing  at  the  stars.  At  length  I  looked  round,  and 
saw  my  companion  standing  in  the  road.  He  took  off  his 
clothes  and  laid  them  down ;  then  went  round  them  in  a 
circle,  spat  three  times  upon  them,  and  immediately  became 
a  wolf.''  Now  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  telling  you  a 
falsehood ;  for  the  fellow  assured  me  that  it  was  pure 
truth.  "  He  next,'^  continued  the  man,  "  began  to  howl, 
and  then  dashed  into  the  thicket.  At  first  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  but  at  length  approached  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  clothes  with  me,  but  behold  I  they  had  become 
stone.  Horror-stricken,  I  drew  my  sword,  and  continued 
slashing  it  about  in  the  air  until  I  reached  the  villa.  I 
entered  the  house  breathless,  the  sweat  dropped  from  me, 
and  it  was  long  before  I  recovered  myself.  My  friend  was 
astonished  at  my  visiting  her  at  such  an  imusual  hour. 
*  Had  you  only  come  sooner,'  said  she,  *  you  might  have 
assisted  us ;  for  a  wolf  has  been  breaking  into  the  villa 
and  destroying  several  sheep ;  but  he  did  not  escape  with 
impunity ;  for  my  slave  has  pierced  him  through  with  a 
spear.'  I  shuddered,  and  could  not  obtain  any  sleep  during 
the  night.  As  soon  as  it  was  day  I  hastened  homewards^ 
and  saw,  on  reaching  the  place  where  the  clothes  had  Iain, 
nothing  more  than  a  large  stain  of  blood ;   but  found  the 
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warrior  lying  in  bed  at  home,  and  a  surgeon  bandaging  his 
neck.  I  then  became  aware  that  he  was  one  of  those  whom 
we  call  versipelles^^,  and  could  never  afterwards  eat  bread 
in  his  company/'  This  was  the  man's  story,  in  recounting 
which  he  even  then  shuddered.  Say  what  you  will,  such, 
things  often  happen.' 

The  company  laughed  and  jeered  at  the  narrator,  who 
endeavoured  by  philosophical  arguments  to  defend  his  cre- 
dulity. At  length  the  second  Perusian,  who  sat  in  the 
lowest  place,  said,  *  Bassus  may  not  be  so  very  wrong,  after 
all ;  for  some  time  since  I  bought  a  slave  who  had  formerly- 
lived  at  Miletus,  and  who  told  me  a  wonderful  story,  in  the 
following  words.  "  In  the  house  where  I  served,  a  child, 
a  boy — ^beautiful  as  a  statue — ^had  died.  His  mother  was 
inconsolable,  and  all  were  standing  mourning  round  the 
bed,  when  the  strigce  were  heard  shrieking  round  the 
house.  There  was  in  the  family  a  Cappadocian,  a  tall, 
daring  fellow,  who  had  once  overcome  a  mad  ox.  This 
man  having  seized  a  sword,  ran  out  of  doors,  with  his  left 
hajid  cautiously  concealed  in  his  mantle,  and  cut  one  of 
the  hags  in  two.  We  heard  their  shrieks,  although  we  saw 
nothing;  but  the  Cappadocian  staggered  backwards  upon  a 
couch,  and  his  whole  body  became  as  blue  as  if  he  had  been 
beaten:  for  he  had  been  touched  by  the  hands  of  the 
witches.  He  closed  the  house-door  again,  but  when  the 
mother  returned  to  her  dead  child,  she  saw  with  horror 
that  the  strigae  had  already  taken  away  the  body,  and 
left  a  straw  doll  in  its  place." ' 

This  anecdote  was  received  with  no  less  laughter  than 


13  The  name  persipellit  was  con- 
sidered as  a  term  of  abuse,  and  is  so 
used  by  Petroiji.  62.  Pliny  also  styles 
it  the  peculiar  designation  of  such 
persons,  viii.  22.  Hominet  in  lupoa 
verii  rursumque  restitui  stbi,faUum 
esse  eonjidenter  existimlire  debetnus, 
aut  credere  omnia ^  qi4a  fabulosa  tot 
eeeulis  comperimus,     Unde  tamen  ieta 


vulgo  infixa  sit  fama  in  iantum,  ut 
in  fnaledietis  versipelles  habeat^  in- 
dicabitur.  There  was,  according  to 
Euanthes,  an  Arcadian  legend,  that 
each  member  of  a  certain  family  was 
changed  into  a  wolf  for  nine  years, 
and  after  that  period  again  resumed 
his  natural  shape. 
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the  other.  Bassus  alone  bent  unobserved  towards  the 
table,  and  inwardly  besought  the  strigas  not  to  meet  him 
on  his  way  home". 

Some  more  stories  of  a  similar  kind  would  perhaps 
have  been  introduced,  had  not  the  slaves  produced  a 
fresh  /erculum,  which,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  com- 
pany, contained  a  vast  swine,  cooked  exactly  like  the  boar. 

*  Ha ! '  cried  Lentulus,  rising  from  his  couch,  in  order  to 
inspect  it  more  closely,  '  I  really  believe  that  the  cook  has 
forgotten  to  disembowel  the  animal.  Bring  him  hither 
directly.'  The  cook  appeared  with  troubled  mien,  and 
confessed,  to  the  indignation  of  the  whole  party,  that  in 
his  hurry  he  had  forgotten  to  cleanse  the  beast.  '  Now, 
really,'  said  the  enraged  Csecilianus,  Hhat  is  the  most 
worthless  slave  I  ever  beheld.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  cook 
omitting  to  gut  a  swine  P  Were  he  mine,  I  would  hang 
him.'     Lentulus,  however,  was  more  leniently  disposed. 

*  You  deserve  a  severe  chastisement,*  said  he  to  the  slave, 
'  and  may  thank  my  good  humour  for  escaping  it.  But, 
as  a  punishment,  you  must  immediately  perform  the  neg- 
lected duty  in  our  presence.'  The  cook  seized  the  knife, 
and  having  carefully  slit  open  the  belly  on  both  sides,  gave 
a  sudden  jerk,  when,  to  the  agreeable  surprise  of  the  guests, 
a  quantity  of  little  sausages  of  aU  kinds  tumbled  out^^. 


1*  Petron.  64.  Miramur  no9  et 
pariter  eredimus,  oseuUUigue  meruam 
rogamua  nocturnM^  ut  suit  u  teneant, 
dum  redimus  a  eana.  The  table  here 
supplied  the  place  of  the  altar,  as  in 
OvicU  Amor,  i.  4,  27 : 

Tange   maau.  menaam,  quo  tangunt 
more  precantes. 

A  similar  snperstitioiiB  usage  was 
that  of  touching  the  ground  with  the 
hand  at  the  mention  of  the  inferi. 
Plant  Mott,  ii.  2,  37. 

IB  The  whole  of  this  joke  is  to  be 
found  in  Petron.  49,  who,  however, 


relates  a  far  more  extraordinary  piece 
of  legerdemain,  performed  by  the 
cooks  on  the  boar,  c.  40.  Stricioque 
venatorio  eultro  latua  apri  vehement er 
pereuuitf  ex  etffua  plaga  turdi  evola- 
verunt.  Such  absurdities  might  be 
taken  as  inrentions  of  the  author,  had 
we  not  sober  witnesacs  who  relate  the 
same  things  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9.  Cineius  in  eua- 
none  legU  Fannus  oljedt  saeulo  stio, 
quod  poreum  Trojanum  mentis  infe- 
rantf  quern  illi  ideo  »ie  vocabant, 
quasi  aliis  indusit  animalibua  gravi- 
dumy  ut  ille  Trqjantu  equtu  gravidas 
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'  That  is  indeed  a  new  joke/  cried  Pomponius,  laughing, 
'  but  tell  me,  why  did  you  have  a  tame  swine  served  up 
after  the  wild  boar  P ' 

af  the  remainder  of  my  friends  be  of  that  opinion/ 
replied  the  host,  *  we  will  grant  him  his  liberty,  and  he 
may  appear  to-morrow  at  my  table  with  his  cap  on"/ 

On  a  given  signal  the  slaves  removed  the  dish,  and 
brought  another  containing  peacocks,  pheasants,  the  livers 
of  geese,  and  rare  fish.  At  length  this  course  also  was 
removed,  the  slaves  wiped  the  table,  and  cleared  away 
with  besoms  of  palm-twigs  ^^  the  fragments  that  had  fallen 
on  the  floor,  strewing  it  at  the  same  time  with  saw-dust, 
dyed  with  minium  and  pleasant-smelling  saffron^®. 

WhUst  this  was  being  done,  the  eyes  of  the  guests 
were  suddenly  attracted  upwards  by  a  noise  over-head ; 
the  ceiling  opened,  and  a  large  silver  hoop,  on  which  were 
ointment-bottles  of  silver  and  alabaster,  silver  garlands 
with  beautifully-chiselled  leaves  and  circlets,  and  other 
trifles,  to  be  shared  amongst  the  guests  as  apophoreta^^^ 
descended  upon  the  table.  In  the  mean  time,  the  dessert 
had  been  served,  wherein  the  new  baker,  whom  Lentulus 
had  purchased  for  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  gave  a 


armatia  fuit.     So  alsd  geese  were 
filled  with  smaller  birds. 

^"  At  Trimalcliio's  table,  the  boar 
came  piUatus,  as  a  freedman,  because 
it  had  appeared  on  the  table  on  the 
preceding  day,  but  had  not  been  cut, 
a  eonvivis  dimisatts, 

1'  Luxury  extended  even  to  the 
besoms,  which  were  made  of  palm- 
twigs.    Mart.  xiT.  82 : 

In  pretio  soopas  testatur  palma  f  uisse. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  83 : 

Lapides  varioe  lutulenta  radere  polma. 

18  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  81 : 

Vllibua  in  ecoplB,  in  znappls,  in  scobe 

quantuB 
ConaiBtitaumptna?  neglectia^  flagitlum 

Ingona. 


It  was  customary  to  strew  the  floor 
with  dyed  or  sweet-smelling  saw- 
dust, or  something  similar.  Petron. 
68.  Seobem  eroco  et  minio  tinctam 
sparterunt  (not  to  be  swept  away 
again)  et,  quod  nunquatn  antea  vide* 
ram^  ex  lapide  speculari  pulverem 
tn'tum.  The  absurd  Elagabalus  car* 
ried  his  prodigality  still  further. 
Lamprid.  31.  Scohe  auri  portieum 
stravit  et  argentiy  dolena,  quod  non 
posset  et  eleetri;  idque  frequenter' 
quacunque  fecit  iter  pedibus  usque  ad 
equum  vel  earpentum,  ut  fit  hodie  de 
aurosa  arena. 

1*  So  Petronius  relates,  60. 
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specimen  of  his  skilL  In  addition  to  innnmerable  articles 
of  pastry,  there  were  artificial  muscles,  field-Cures  filled 
with  dried  grapes  and  almonds,  and  many  other  things  of 
the  same  kind.  In  the  middle  stood  a  well-modelled  Yer- 
tumnus,  who  hdd  in  his  apron  a  great  Tariety  of  finodts. 
Around  lay  sweet  quinces,  stuck  full  of  almonds,  and 
haring  the  appearance  of  sea-urchins,  with  melons  cut  into 
Tarious  shapes.  Whilst  the  party  was  praising  the  fiincy 
of  the  baker,  a  sUto  handed  round  tooth-picks*  made  of 
the  leaves  of  the  mastich-pistachio,  and  Lentulus  invited 
the  guests  to  assist  themselves  to  the  confectionery  and 
fruits  with  which  the  god  was  loaded. 

The  Pemsians,  who  were  particularly  astonished  by  the 
gifts  of  Yertumnus  at  such  a  season,  stretched  across  the 
table ^,  and  seized  the  inviting  apples  and  grapes,  but  drew 
back  in  affiright  when,  as  they  touched  them,  a  stream 
of  saffiron  discharged  from  the  fruit,  besprinkled  them". 
The  merriment  became  general,  when  several  of  the  guests 
attempted  cautiously  to  help  themselves  to  the  mysterious 
fruit,  and  each  time  a  red  stream  shot  forth. 

*  You  seem  determined,'  exclaimed  Pomponius,  ^  to  sur- 
prise us  in  every  way ;  but  yet  I  must  say,  Lentulus,  that 
in  this,  otherwise  excellent,  entertaiument,  you  have  not 
sufficiently  provided  for  our  amusement.  Here  we  are  at 
dessert,  without  having  had  a  single  spectacle  to  delight 
our  eyes  between  the  courses.'  '  It  is  not  my  fault,'  replied 
Lentulus;  ^for  our  firiend  Oallus  has  deprecated  all  the 
feats  of  rope-dancing  and  pantomime  that  I  intended  for 


*^  The  stems  of  the  leaves  of  the 
mastich-pistachio,  lentueua  {Futaeia 
lentiacu9\  Lin.),  made  the  hest  tooth- 
picks, denti-sealpiaj  for  which  quills 
were  also  used.  Mart  lir.  22,  Den~ 
tiseaipium, 

Lentiscam  melius ;  sed  si  tfbi  frondea 
cuspis 
Defaerit,  deutes  peima  leTsra  potest. 

Martial  frequently  mentions  them,  as 


iii.  82,  9,  vi.  74,  Tii.  63. 

«  Plant  Ma.  m.  I  167. 

Bed  prooeUttnt  et  proaunbunt  dimidl< 
ati,  dum  appetunt. 

*>  Petron.  60.  Omnet  enim  pla- 
centa omniaque  poma  etiam  minima 
vexatione  eontaeta  caperant  efnrt' 
dere  erocum  ut  utque  ad  not  molestus 
humor  aceedere. 
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you,  and  you  see  how  little  lie  shares  in  the  conversation. 
Besides,  the  sun  is  already  nigh  setting,  and  I  have  had 
another  triclinium  lighted  up  for  us^.  If  no  one  wiU 
take  more  of  the  dessert,  we  may  as  well,  I  think,  repair 
thither  at  once.  Perhaps  the  cloud  which  shades  the 
countenance  of  our  friend  may  disappear  under  the  gar- 
land. Leave  the  Falernian  alone  at  present,  Earinos,  and 
await  us  in  the  other  saloon.'  The  youth  did  as  his  lord 
commanded,  and  just  at  that  moment  Calpumius  entered, 
pouting  discontentedly  at  the  servile  souls  of  the  company 
he  had  left,  because  he  could  no  longer  endure  their  *  Hail 
to  the  father  of  our  fatherland ! ' 

The  party  now  rose,  to  meet  again  after  a  short  time  in 
the  brilliant  saloon,  the  intervening  moments  being  spent 
by  some  in  saimtering  along  the  colonnades,  and  by  others 
in  taking  a  bath. 


^  Petron.  73 :  Ebrietate  ditcussa  in  aliud  triclinium  dedueil  ntmua. 
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r[E  lamps  had  been  long  shining  on  the  marble  panels 
of  the  walls  in  the  triclinium,  where  Earinos,  with 
his  assistants,  was  making  preparations,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tricliniarch,  for  the  nocturnal  comissatio^. 
Upon  the  polished  table  between  the  tapestried  couches 
stood  an  elegant,  bronze  candelabrum,  in  the  form  of  a  stem 
of  a  tree,  from  the  winterly  and  almost  leafless  branches 
of  which  four  two-flamed  lamps,  emulating  each  other  in 
beauty  of  shape,  were  suspended.  Other  lamps  hung  by 
chains  from  the  ceiling,  which  was  richly  gilt  and  inge- 
niously inlaid  with  ivory,  in  order  to  expel  the  darkness 
of  night  from  all  parts  of  the  saloon.  A  number  of  costly 
goblets  and  larger  vessels  were  arranged  on  two  silver 
sideboards.  On  one  of  these  a  slave  was  just  placing 
another  vessel  filled  with  snow,  together  with  its  colum, 
whilst  on  the  other  was  the  steaming  caldarium,  contain- 
ing water  kept  constantly  boiling  by  the  coals  in  its  inner 
cylinder,  in  case  any  of  the  guests  should  prefer  the 


1  The  eotnissatio  was  a  eonvivium 
also,  and  the  Greek  <rvfi'tr6aiov  an- 
swers better  to  it,  but  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  cana.  The  name 
(deriyed  from  xwftoCf  K.ittfA&Ziiv)  de- 
notes a  carousal,  such  as  frequently 
occurred  after  the  repast.  In  lAvy, 
xi.  7,  Demetrius  inquires  of  his  guests, 
after  a  oBna  at  his  own  house :  Quin 
eomisaatum  ad  frairem  imu»  ?  And 
hence  it  is  said  of  Habinnas,  who 
after  the  e(Bna  at  another  house  went 
to  Trimalchio's,  Petron.  65;  oomts- 
sator  intravit.  Suet.  JDotn.  21 :  Con^ 
Tivabatt4r  freqxitnttr  ao  large,  aed 
jKtns  raptim;   eerie  non  ultra  solia 


oeeaaum,  nee  ut  poetea  eomtMaretur. 
These  eomisaationet  began  late,  and 
were  frequentlj  kept  up  till  far  into 
the  night,  and  attended  with  much 
noise  and  riot.     Martial  alludes  to 
this,  when  addressing  his  book,  z. 
19.  18, 
Seras  tutlor  ibis  ad  lucemofl. 
Hsec  horn  est  tua,  cum  furit  Lyteus, 
Cum  regnat  rosa,  cum  madont  capilli : 
Tunc  me  vel  rlgidl  legant  Gatonea. 

and  iii.  68, 

depositopostvinarosasque  pudore, 

Quid  dicat,  nescit  sauda  Terpaidiore. 

They  were  not  in  good  odour,  and 

the  name  was  connected  with  the 

idea  of  all  sorts  of  debauchery. 
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calda,  the  drink  of  winter,  to  the  snow-drink,  for  which 
he  might  think  the  season  was  not  sufficiently  advanced. 

By  degrees  the  guests  assembled  from  the  bath  and 
the  peristylum,  and  took  their  places  in  the  same  order 
as  before  on  the  triclinium.  Gallus  and  Calpumius  were 
still  wanting.  They  had  been  seen  walking  to  and  fro 
along  the  cryptoporticm  in  earnest  discourse.  At  length 
they  arriyed,  and  the  gloom  seemed  dissipated  from  the 
brow  of  Gallus ;  his  eyes  sparkled  more  brightly,  and  his 
whole  being  seemed  to  have  become  more  animated. 

*I  hope,  my  friends,  you  have  not  waited  for  us,' 
said  he  to  Pomponius  and  Csecilianus,  who  reproached  him 
for  his  long  absence.  'How  could  we  do  otherwise,' 
responded  Pomponius,  '  as  it  is  necessary  first  to  choose 
the  king*  who  shall  reign  supreme  over  the  mixing  bowl 
and  cyathus  ?  Quick,  Lentulus,  let  us  have  the  dice  di- 
rectly, or  the  snow  will  be  turned  to  calda  before  we  are 
able  to  drink  it.'  On  a  signal  from  Lentulus,  a  slave  placed 
upon  the  table  the  dice-board,  of  Terebinthus-wood,  the 
four  dice  made  from  the  knuckles  of  gazelles',  and  the 
ivory  turret-shaped  dice-box.  'But  first  bring  chaplets 
and  the  nardum^  cried  the  host;  'roses  or  ivy,  I  leave 
the  choice  to  each  of  you.'  Slaves  immediately  brought 
chaplets,  both  of  dark-green  ivy  and  of  blooming  roses. 
'  Honour  to  the  spring,'  said  Gallus,  at  the  same  time  en- 
circling his  temples  with  a  fragrant  wreath ;  '  ivy  belongs 
to  winter ;   it  is  the  gloomy  ornament  with  which  nature 


>  The  cuBtom,  common  to  both 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  of  choosing  a 
symposiarch,  moffister,  or  rex  conviviit 
arbiter  bibendi,  "who  prescribed  the 
laws  of  the  drinking,  is  well  known. 
He  fixed  not  only  the  proportions  of 
the  mixing,  but  also  the  number  of 
ci/aihi  each  person  was  to  drink. 
Hence  the  leges  insana^  Hor.  Sat.  ii. 
6,  69.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  11,  Iste  enim 
praetor  eeverut  ae  diligensy  qui  populi 


Itotnani  legibua  nunquam  paruisaet, 
illis  diligenter  legibiu,  qua  in  poculii 
ponebantur,  obiemperabat.  He  was 
generally  elected  by  the  throw  of  the 
dice,  tali,  and  of  course  the  Venus 
decided  it.  Hor.  Od.  ii.  7,  25.  Quern 
Venus  arbitrum  dicet  bibendi  ? 

•  We  find  a  tabula  terebinthina 
mentioned  in  Petron.  33;  a<rTpaydkoi 
AiPvKtjs  fopKOQ  in  Lucian,  ^/nor.8S4. 
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decks  her  own  bier/  'Not  so/  said  Calpumius,  'the 
more  sombre  garland  becomes  men.  I  leave  roses  to  the 
women,  who  know  nothing  but  pleasure  and  trifling/ 

'No  reflection  on  the  women/  cried  Faastinns,  from 
the  lectu8  summm;  'for  they,  after  all,  give  the  spice  to 
life,  and  I  should  not  be  at  all  grieved  if  some  gracious 
fair  one  were  now  at  my  side.  Listen,  Qallus ;  you  know 
that  I  sometimes  attempt  a  little  poetry ;  what  think  you 
of  an  epigram  I  have  lately  made  ? 

*  Let  woman  come  and  sbaie  our  festal  joy. 
Tot  Bacchus  loves  to  sit  with  Venus'  bov ! 
But  fair  her  form,  and  witty  be  her  tongue. 
Such  as  the  nymph's,  whom  Philoiaches  sung. 
Just  sip  her  wine,  with  jocund  glee  overflow. 
To-morrow  hold  her  tongue — ^if  she  know  how*/ 

*  Very  good,'  said  Gallus ;   '  but  the  last  doctrine  will 
apply  as  well  to  men ;  I  will  continue  your  epigram : — 

And  you,  O  men !  who  larger  goblets  drain. 
Nor  draining  blush, — ^this  golden  rule  maintain. 
While  foams  the  cup,  drink,  rattle,  joke  away. 
All  unrestrained  your  boisterous  mirth  display. 
But  with  the  wreath  be  memory  laid  aside. 
And  let  the  mom  night's  dangerous  secrets  hide.'^ 

*  Exactly  so,'  cried  Pomponius,  whilst  a  loud  (ro<f>Qs 
resounded  from  the  lips  of  the  others ;  '  let  the  word  of 
which  the  nocturnal  triens  was  witness,  be  banished  from 
our  memory,  as  if  it  had  never  been  spoken.  But  now  to 
business.  Bassus,  you  throw  first,  and  he  who  first  throws 
the  Venus  is  king  for  the  night.* 

Bassus  collected  the  dice  in  the  box,  and  shook  it. 


*  Non  Teto,  m  sedMt  mecnin  eooTira 

imella: 
Cam  Veneris  puero  Tivere  Baoditu  amat. 
Sed  tameo  at  powit  lapida  aaaa  Yoniutaqae 
tota, 
Fhilolachis  qnondam  qnalis  arnica  ftxik 
Panciua  Ula  bibat ;  nraltnm  IcadTa  jooetar ; 
Craa  taiceat,  muUer  d  qua  taoere  potest. 


*  Te  qnoqtw,  nuOoi^  ^  non  hatuire 

trlentes 
Sit  rubor,  hac  cantoin  Tivere  lege  Telim. 
Dam  spomant  calices,  pota,  strepe,  lade, 
jocare, 
Vlnctaqae  sit  nallis  Mosa  proterra  modis. 
Sed  pudeac,  posita  noctis  meininisse  corona ; 
Non  sibi  Mepe  mero  saucia  lingua  cavet. 
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*  Cy theris  for  me*/  cried  he,  as  lie  threw ;  it  was  an  in- 
different cast.  '  Who  would  think  of  making  so  free  with 
the  name  of  his  beloved ! '  said  Faustinus,  as  he  prepared 
for  his  chance.  *To  the  beautiful  one  of  whom  I  am 
thinking ;  take  care,  it  will  be  the  Yenus.'  He  threw ; 
loud  laughter  succeeded ;  it  was  the  dog.  The  dice  passed 
in  this  manner  from  hand  to  hand  till  they  came  to  Pom- 
ponius.  ^  Ah ! '  exclaimed  Lentulus,  as  Pomponius  seized 
the  box,  *  now  I  am  anxious  to  know  which,  out  of  the  num- 
ber of  his  loves,  he  will  invoke, — Chione  or  Galla,  Lyde  or 
Neaera  P '  '  Neither  of  them,'  answered  Pomponius.  '  Ah ! 
one,  three,  four,  six ;  here's  the  Venus  I  but  as  all  have 
not  yet  thrown,  another  may  be  equally  fortunate.'  He 
handed  the  dice  to  Gallus,  who,  however,  as  well  as  the 
Perusians,  having  declined  the  dignity^  Pomponius  was 
hailed  as  lord  over  the  crater  and  cyathm, 

'  Do  not  let  us  have  too  much  water  in  the  mixture,' 
said  Caecilianus ;  '  for  Lentulus,  you  know,  would  not  be 
sulky  even  should  we  drink  the  wine  neat.'  *No,  no,' 
replied  Pomponius ;  *  we  have  had  a  long  pause,  and  may 
now  well  indulge  a  little.  Three  parts  of  water,  and  two 
of  wine  is  a  fair  proportion^,  that  shall  be  the  mixture 


*  rinutas  frequently  mentions  that 
the  person  about  to  throw  the  dice 
invoked  the  name  of  his  raistress  or 
some  deity. 

Capi.  i.  1,  5. 

Amator,  talos  cum  Jacit,  scortum  invocat. 

A»in.  v.  2,  54. 

Arg.    Jaoe,  pater,  taloe,  at  porro  nos 
jaciamuB.    Dem.  Admodum. 
Te,  Fhileniiim,  mlhl  atque  uxori  mortem : 
hoc  Venereiim  est. 

Ciive.  ii.  3,  77. 

Cut.   ProYocat  mo  in  aleam;  ut  ego 
ludam,  pono  pallium, 
Hie  Buum  annulum  opposuit:   inYocat 
Pbmesium. 
Ph.    Meosne  amores?    Cur.    Taoe  pa- 
rumpor :  Jadt  vulturlcMi  quatuor. 
Talos  arripio :  Invoco  almam  meam  nutrl- 
cem  Herculem. 


From  these    passages,  however,   we 

cannot  conclude  Uiat  they  called  upon 

the  gods  ;  but  this  is  clearly  proved 

by  a  second  passage  from  the  Asi» 

nana,  iv.  1,  35,  where  it  said,  under 

the  conditions  of  a  contract,  which 

DiaboluB  makes  with  his  arnica. 

Cum  jaciat,  Te  ne  dicat ;  nomen  nominet. 
Deam  invooet  aibi,  quam  lubebit,  pro* 

pltiam; 
Detun  nullum. 

Nevertheless  these  passages  from  co- 
medies originally  Greek,  give  no  sure 
proof  that  it  was  a  Roman  custom  ; 
but  probably  when  Graeo  more  bibere 
had  got  into  fashion,  this  habit  also 
was  adopted. 

'  The   proportions    of    the    wine 
and  water  differed  according  to  the 
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to-night.     Do  you,  Earinos,  measure  out  five  cyathi  for 
eacli  of  us.' 

The  goblets  were  filled  and  emptied  amidst  jokes  and 
merriment,  which  gradually  grew  louder,  for  Pomponius 
took  care  that  the  cyathi  shoidd  not  have  much  repose. 
'I  propose,'  said  he  at  length,  when,  from  the  increased 
animation  of  the  conversation,  the  power  of  the  Falemian 
became  evident,  'that  we  try  the  dice  a  little.     Let  us 


frugality  of  the  drinkers.  The  Greek 
rule, 

(which  also  occurs  in  Piaut.  Stick,  v. 
4«  25),  was  unintelligible  even  to  the 
later  writers.  Flantus,  as  well  as 
others,  seems  to  have  understood  it 
of  the  number  of  cyathi  which  were 
drunk,  as  the  context  explains : 

So.  Vide,  quot  cyathoe  bibixnus?  St.  Tot, 
quot  dlgiti  sunt  tibi  in  manum. 

So.  Cantio  est  Greca :  r\  vcvrc  itlv\  ^  rpta 
irlr ,  71  ^9  TtTTopa '. 

but  most  of  the  later  authors  refer  it 
to  the  proportions  of  the  mixing,  al- 
though they  differ  in  their  explana- 
tions. Pint.  Sympos,  iii.  9.  Ttivn 
— rptHv  ^fBaroc  KtpawvfAivwv  irpbg 
cifo  oivov.  rpi'a — vpofffAiyvvfikvwv 
BvotV  Ttctoapa  dk  tic  fva  rpiutv 
vfaroQ  I'jrixtofuvufv.  Atheu.  x.  p. 
426^  on  the  contrary:  ^  yap  SOo  Trpoc 
icivrt  vivuv  ^7i<yi  Stlv,  ri  Hva  irpoQ 
Tpiigj  which  explanation  is  given 
afterwards  by  Eustath.  on  Odt/ts.  ix. 
209,  although  he  cites  the  other  pro- 
portions of  mixing  also.  Several  other 
proportions  are  mentioned  in  Hesiod, 
Op,  596 : 
Tpic  8*  viarot    wpoxi**^,  t5    fie    rerpaTov 

UfXMV  OiKOV. 

So  also  Ion  in  Athenteus,  of  Bacchus, 
or  wine . 

Xaipct  Kipvofievot  rpiaX  Nvfb^atf  rirparoi 
auT6Sf 

which  is  supposed  to  be  just  the  pro- 


portion denoted  by  riacapa :  but  the 
half-and-half  mixture,  Itrov  t(T<^,  fre- 
quently commemorated   by  Athenaj- 
us,  may  be  equally  well  understood. 
Another  proportion,  trivrt  kqI  Ivo^  is 
thus  explained  by  him :  ^vo  oivov 
TTpoq  irivTf  v^aTog ;  but  in  the  Ana- 
creontic cited  by  him,  we  have :  rd 
fikv  SO'  ^7X*^C  vSaTOQy  rd  irivre  o' 
otvov,  where  others  read,  rd  fifv  Seic' 
tyx**'     The  custom  of  drinking  the 
wine  and  water  mixed  in  equal  pro- 
portions, Inov  'nT(p,  and  still  more,  of 
the  wine  unmixed,  was  reprehended. 
Far  less  is  known  of  the  strength 
usual  among  the  Romans.    The  pas- 
sage in  Hor.  Od.  iii.  19,  11,  will  not 
resolve  the  matter,  tribits  out  nove^in 
miscentttr   cyathis  pocula    eommodisy 
&c.     It  is  only  certain  that  a  homo 
frugi  drank   the   wine  diluted,  that 
meracius  bibere  was   considered   not 
praiseworthy,   and  merum   bibere,  as 
the  mark  of  a  drunkard.     The  guests 
doubtless  mixed  their  wine  according 
to  their  tastes  ;  and  whilst  one  called 
for   meraciuSf  another  drank  almost 
water,  as  in  the  example  given  by 
Martial,  i.  107: 

Intcrponis  aquam  subbide,  Rufe, 
Et  si  cogoris  a  sodalo,  raram 
Dilutl  bibis  unciam  Falemi. 

This  passage  is  remarkable  for  the 
expression  cogere^  used  like  press,  or 
invite,  by  us,  and  for  the  Koman 
name  uncia  for  cyathtts. 
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play  for  low  stakes,  merely  for  amusement ;  let  each  of  ua 
stake  five  denariiy  and  put  in  another  for  every  ace  or  six 
that  may  be  thrown.  Whoever  throws  the  Venus  first, 
gains  the  whole  sum  staked/  The  proposal  was  acceded 
to,  and  the  play  began.  '  How  shall  it  be,  Bassus  P '  said 
Pomponius,  *a  hundred  denarii  that  I  make  the  lucky 
throw  before  you^.'  *  Agreed,'  replied  the  other.  *  I  will 
also  bet  the  same  with  you,'  said  Gallus:  *a  hundred 
denarii  on  each  side.*  'And  I  bet  you  the  same  sum,' 
said  Lentulus  to  Gallus ;  '  and  if  either  of  us  shoidd  throw 
the  dog,  he  must  pay  double.' 

The  dice  went  round  the  table,  and  first  Caecilianus, 
and  then  one  of  the  Perusians,  won  the  pool.  The  bets 
remained  still  undecided.  When  Pomponius  had  again 
thrown,  he  cried,  '  Won !  look  here,  each  dice  exhibits  a 
difierent  number.'  Gallus  took  the  box  and  threw.  Four 
unlucky  aces  were  the  result.  The  Perusians  laughed 
loudly ;  for  which  Gallus  darted  a  fierce  glance  at  them. 
The  money  was  paid.  *  Shall  we  bet  again  P '  inquired  Len- 
tulus. '  Of  course,'  replied  Gallus ;  '  two  thousand  sesterces, 
and  let  him  who  throws  sixes  also  lose.'  Lentulus  threw; 
again  the  Venus  appeared,  and  loud  laughter  arose  from 
the  lectus  imus.  By  degrees  the  game  became  warmer, 
the  bet  higher,  and  Oallus  more  desperate.  In  the  mean 
time  Pomponius  had,  unnoticed,  altered  the  proportions  of 
the  mixture.  *  I  am  now  in  favour  of  a  short  pause,'  said  he, 
*  that  we  may  not  entirely  forget  the  cups.  Bring  larger 
goblets,  Earinos,  that  we  may  drink  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Greeks ^'     Larger  crystal  glasses  were  placed 


^  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  betting  was  not  uncommon ; 
indeed,  this  is  evident  from  the  in- 
terdicts issued  against  it ;  and  the 
cnoi-mous  sums  often  lost  on  one 
game,  render  it  probable  that  there 
was  betting  at  the  same  time. 

•  The  'hief  |  assage  respecting  the 


drinking  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  Oraco  more  bibere^  is  Cic. 
Vcrr,  i  26 :  Diseumbitur :  Jit  senno 
inter  eos  et  invitatio^  ut  Graeo  mors 
biberetur  ;  kortatur  hospes  ;  poscunt 
majoribus  poculis.  On  which,  Pius 
Asconius,  Eat  autem  Ortecus  mot,  tU 
Graeidicuntf  ffvfnruXv  KvaOiKofttvovt;, 
cum  merum  eyaihia  libant  aaltttantea 
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before  him.    *Pour  out  for  me  six  cyathi^*^/  cried  he.    ^This 


primo  deoSf  deinde  amieoa  suoi  nomi" 
nantea ;    nam   totiet  merum    bibunty 
quatie8  et  decs  et  earos  suos  nominal 
Urn  vocant.     Cicero  also  says,  Tuw. 
i.  40  :   Ch'€Bei  enim  in  eonviviit  wlen£ 
nominare,  eui  poeulum  tradiiuri  aunt, 
which  agrees  with  Athenseus  x.,  7X17- 
poi>»rec  yap  TrposTrtvov  aXkrjXotc  fU" 
rd    irpo<rayopiv<nuQ.      The   custom 
was,  that  a  person  pledged  the  cup  to 
another,  thereby  challenging  him  to 
empty  it,  at  the  same  time  utteriug 
the  name  of  him  to  whom  the  cup  was 
given.     It  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
general,  bat  Sparta  formed  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.     A  then.  x. :  n-poird- 
<T€it  Si  rat  yn*ofikvac  iv  toiq  aw/*- 
w.oo-iO(C  AaKiSaifAOi/iot^  ovk  t^v  iOog 
iroictv,  ourc  ^iXoTrjviai;  did  rovTtov 
wpbc  dXXr/XoL'C  voulaOai.     SrjXoX  dk 
rahra  Kpiriag  tv  Tcitg  tXcyctoic, 

Koi  T^  €0oi  Sa-apr]7  fAtkirruia  re  K«ifiev6» 

ruftiy  TJiv  avriji'  oivo^pov  laiXiKa' 
fKiffr  avoBiMtpeurOiu.  irpoiroovtc  OfO/Murrl  a«- 

The  following  yerses  mark  the  cu.s- 
tam : 

Kal  xrpontSovic  op^cii^  hriSi^ia  xal  irpoxa- 
i^ovofUucXafiTiv,  ^  irpoirietv  iSikti, 

The  poet  describes  the  usage  as  dan- 
gerous  and  immoral,  as  it  naturally 
led  to  immoderate  indulgence;  for, 
not  satisfied  with  being  forced  to  drink 
freely  on  account  of  the  mutual  chaU 
lenges,  they  mixed  Tery  little  water, 
and  exchanged  the  smaller  for  larger 
pocula,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero. 
Comp.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  35.  Curculio 
also  says  (Plaut.  ii.  3,  81),  propino 
moffnum  poeulum;  propinare,  and 
more  rarely  prmbibere,  were  the  Ro- 
man expressions  for  Trporrlvuv.  per- 
haps also  invitare,  although  all  the 

K 


passages  where  it  occurs  may  be 
otherwise  explained.  Plaut.  £ud.  ii. 
3,32: 

Neptmras  magnls  pocalu  hae  noct«  earn  iu- 
vitaTit. 

*°  The  drinking  of  the  names  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  proportions  of 
the  mixture,  nor  did  it  properly  be- 
long to  the  GriBcua  mosy  although  it 
may  have  thence  originated.  This 
bibere  nomen^  literaa,  ad  nmnerum^ 
has  often  been  erroneously  referred 
to  the  number  of  cups,  of  which  it 
was  thought  as  many  were  drunk  as 
the  name  had  letters.  We  must 
rather  suppose  the  number  of  the 
cyathij  determined  by  the  letters  of 
the  name,  and  drunk  out  of  one  cup. 
Still  many  questions  may  be  raised 
on  the  passages  of  Martial  from 
which  we  derive  almost  our  only  in- 
formation on  this  subject :  the  plain- 
est of  which  is,  i.  72 : 

N»vla  sex  cyathis,  septem  Jaatina  bibatur, 
Quinque  Lycas,  Lyde  quatuor,  Ida  tribus. 

Omnis  ab  infuao  numeratar  amlea  Falemo, 
£t  quia  nulla  vealt,  tu  mihi,  somne,  veni. 

The  question  arises,  whether,  if  the 
name  were  changed  in  the  vocative* 
the  number  of  eyathi  would  depend 
on  the  number  of  letters  it  then  had, 
or  on  the 'entire  number  of  the  casus 
rectus.  Martial  speaks  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  xi.  36 : 

Qoincnnoes  et  lex  cyathos  bessemque  bibii- 
mus. 
Galas  ut  flat,  Julias  et  Procalos; 

with  which  agrees  ix.  94.  On  the 
contrary,  in  viii.  51,  it  is  said : 

Det  namerum  cyathis  Instantis  litcra  Ruf! ; 

Auctor  eniin  tanti  muneris  iUe  mihl. 

Si  Telethosa  venit,  promissaqae  gaudia  por- 
tat, 

Servabor  domlnn,  Rufe,  triente  tuo. 
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cup  I  drink  to  you,  Gallus.  Hail  to  you^^ ! '  Gallus  replied 
to  the  greeting,  and  then  desired  the  cyathus  to  bcemptied 
seven  times  into  his  goblet.  *  Let  us  not  forget  the.  absent,' 
said  he.  '  Lycoris,  this  goblet  I  dedicate  to  you.'  '  Well 
done,'  said  Bassus,  as  his  cup  was  being  filled.  '  Now  my 
turn  has  come.  Eight  letters  form  the  name  of  my  love. 
Cytheris  I '  said  he,  as  he  drained  the  glass.  Thus  the  toast 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  finally  came  to  the  turn 
of  the  Perusians.  *  I  have  no  love,'  said  the  one  on  the 
middle  seat,  ^  but  I  will  give  you  a  better  name,  to  which 
let  each  one  empty  his  glass ;  Ca3sar  Octavianus !  hail  to 
him^^'  '  Hail  to  him/ responded  the  other  Perusian.  *Six 
cyathi  to  each,  or  ten  ?  What,  Gallus  and  Calpumius ! 
does  not  the  name  sound  pleasant  to  you,  that  you  refuse 
the  goblet  ? '  *  I  have  no  reason  for  drinking  to  his  wel- 
fare/ rejoined  Gallus,  scarcely  suppressing  his  emotion. 
*  Reason  or  no,'  said  the  Perusian,  '  it  is  to  the  father  of 
our  fatherland ! '  *  Father  of  our  fatherland ! '  screamed 
Calpumius,  violently  enraged.  *  Say  rather  to  the  tyrant, 
the  bad  citizen,  the  suppressor  of  liberty  ! '     'Be  not  so 


Si  dubia  est,  septimce  trahar;  si  fallit 
amantcm, 
nt  jugulem  curas,  nomen  utrumque 
bibam. 

There  the   vocative  form  fixes   the 

measure,  as  the  triens  contained  four 

cyathi^   and   the  word   septunx  will 

not  allow  of  the  word  heing  taken 

in  a  more  general  sense.     Perhaps  it 

made  a  difference  whether  the  person 

whose  health  was  drunk  were  absent 

or  present.     The  passage  in  Plaut. 

Stick.  V.  4,  26  : 

Tibi  propino  documa  fonte,  tibl  tute  inde, 
si  sapis ; 

where  they  refer  the  unintelligible 
decnma  to  the  name  of  Stephanium, 
who  was  present,  can  (laying  aside  all 
question  about  the  reading)  scarcely 
allude  to  this;  for  Sagarinus  evi- 
dently pledges  Stichus. 


*^  The  words  with  which  they 
drank  to  a  person's  health  were  bene 
te,  or  bene  tibi.  They  drained  the 
goblet  to  the  health  either  of  one  or 
of  the  whole  company.  Plaut.  Stick. 
V.  4,  27  : 

Bene  vos,  bene  nos,  bene  te,  bene  me, 
bene  nostrum  etiam  Stephanium. 

So  also  Persiiis,  v.   1,  20,  and  else- 
whore. 

*-  The  abject  senate  had  expressly 
enjoint-d  that  both  at  public  and  pri- 
vate banquets  a  libation  should  bo 
made  to  Augustus.  Dio.  Cass.  li.  19 ; 
Ovid,  Fait.  ii.  637  : 

Et,  bene  nos,  patrin,  bene  te,  pater  op- 
time,  CiMsar, 
Dicite  stifluso,  sint  rata  verba,  mora. 
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violent/  said  the  stranger,  with  a  malicious  smile ;  *  if  you 
will  not  drink  it,  why  leave  it  undone.  But  yet  I  wager, 
Gallus,  that  you  have  often  enough  drunk  to  our  lord 
before  his  house  was  closed  upon  you.  It  certainly  is  not 
pleasant  when  a  man  thinks  he  has  made  the  lucky  throw 
to  find  the  dog  suddenly  before  him.'  *  Scoundrel ! '  cried 
Gallus,  springing  up,  *  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of  entire 
indiflference  to  me  whether  the  miserable,  cowardly  tyrant 
close  his  doors  on  me  or  no.'  ^  No  doubt  he  might  have 
used  stronger  measures,'  quietly  continued  the  stranger ; 
'  and  if  the  lamentations  of  the  Egyptians  had  made  them- 
selves heard,  you  woidd  now  be  cooling  yourself  by  a  resi- 
dence in  Moesia.'  *  Let  him  dare  to  send  me  there,'  called 
out  G-allus,  no  longer  master  of  himself.  *  Dare ! '  said  the 
Perusian,  with  a  smile, '  he  dare,  who  could  annihilate  you 
with  a  single  word ! '  *  Or  I  him,'  exclaimed  Gallus,  now 
enraged  beyond  all  bounds;  'Julius  even  met  with  his 
dagger.'  *  Ah !  unheard-of  treason ! '  cried  the  second 
stranger,  starting  up ;  *  I  call  the  assembled  company  to 
witness  that  I  have  taken  no  part  in  the  highly  treasonable 
speeches  that  have  been  uttered  here.  My  sandals,  slave ; 
to  remain  here  any  longer  would  be  a  crime.* 

The  guests  had  all  risen,  although  a  part  of  them 
reeled.  Some  endeavoured  to  bring  Gallus,  who  now  did 
not  seem  to  think  so  lightly  of  the  words  which  had 
hastily  escaped  him,  to  moderation.  Pomponius  addressed 
the  Perusians,  but  as  they  insisted  on  quitting  the  house, 
he  promised  Gallus  that  he  would  endeavour  to  pacify 
them  on  the  way  home. 

The  other  guests  also  bethought  them  of  departing; 
one  full  of  vexation  at  the  unpleasant  breaking  up  of  the 
feast,  another  blaming  Pomponius  for  introducing  such 
unpoHshed  fellows;  Gallus  not  without  some  anxiety, 
which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  silence  by  bold  resolu- 
tions for  the  future. 


SCENE  THE  ELEVENTH. 


THE  CATASTROPHE. 

THE  day  commenced  very  differently,  on  the  present 
occasion,  in  the  house  of  Gallus,  from  what  it  had  done 
on  the  morning  of  his  journey.  His  disgrace,  by  some  fore- 
seen, but  to  most  both  unexpected  and  looked  upon  as  the 
harbinger  of  still  more  severe  misfortunes,  formed  the  prin- 
cipal topic  of  the  day,  and  was  discussed  in  the  forum  and 
the  tabemaB  with  a  thousand  different  comments.  The 
intelligence  of  his  return  to  Rome  soon  became  diffused 
throughout  the  city^ ;  and  the  loud  tidings  of  his  presence 


1  Altliougb  the  ancients  had  no 
newspapers  to  disseminate  quickly 
the  news  of  the  day,  the  want  was 
in  some  degree  remedied  by  their 
public  style  of  living.  Much  more  of 
their  time  was  passed  from,  than  at, 
borne.  They  visited  the  forum,  the 
piazzas,  and  other  places  of  resort; 
they  met  eacb  other  at  the  baths,  the 
tabernts  of  the  tonsorMj  the  medid, 
and  librariif  and  thus  the  occurrences 
of  the  day  were  easily  passed  from 
one  to  another.  It  was  therefore  quite 
possible  that  the  news  of  the  return 
of  Gallus  should  bave  spread  over  tbe 
whole  city  by  tbe  following  day. 

[Another  compensation  for  our  mo- 
dern newspapers  were  copies  of  tbe 
acta  diurna  publica,  or  urbana,  which 
were  despatched  to  all  parts  of  tbe 
Eoman  empire.  These  acta  or  chro- 
nicles of  Roman  diary  did  not  con- 
tain merely  important  events,  as  in 
earlier  times  did  tbe  annates  fnaximi, 
ns  for  example,  new  laws,  appoint- 
ments, decrees  of  tbe  senate,  edicts  of 
the  magistrates,  &c.;  but  also  many 
other  notices  of  minor  importance  in 
tbe  circle  of  tbe  day's  news,  as  an- 


noiincements  of  festivals,  sacrifices, 
fires,  processions,  and  also  births, 
marriages,  divorces,  and  deaths.  They 
commenced  during  Csesar's  first  con- 
sulate, or  at  any  rate  not  much  earlier. 
Suet.  Cat.  20.  Their  compilation 
was  tbe  business  of  aetuarii  appointed 
for  tbe  purpose  under  tbe  superin- 
tendence of  the  director  of  tbe  tabula 
publica  and  tbe  ararium.  After  the 
writing  do^vn  was  finished,  tbe  tables 
of  chronicles  were  openly  exposed,  so 
that  any  one  could  read  and  copy 
them.  Thus  many  scribes  made  a 
business  in  writing  out  tbe  acta  for 
certain  persons  lor  pay,  and  even  a 
greater  number  in  making  extracts 
from  them,  and  sending  their  copies 
to  their  subscribers,  even  in  tbe  most 
distant  provinces.  So  these  public 
chronicles  compensated  in  a  certain 
degree  for  the  modem  newspapers,  as 
appears  from  many  passages.  Tac. 
Ann,  xvi.  22,  Diurna  Populi  Romani 
per  provinciaSf  per  ezereitus  curatitts 
leguntur,  ut  noseatur,  quid  Thrasea 
mn  fecerit.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  22, 
23,  28,  etc.  Petronius,  63,  gives  a 
curious  copy  of  tbe  acta,'] 
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should  have  collected  the  troop  of  clients  who,  at  other 
times,  were  accustomed  to  flock  in  such  great  numbers  to 
his  house.  On  this  day,  however,  the  vestibulum  remained 
empty;  the  obsequious  crowd  no  longer  thronged  it.  The 
selfish,  who  had  promised  themselves  some  advantage  from 
the  influence  of  their  patron,  became  indiflerent  about  a 
houjse  which  could  no  longer  be  considered,  as  it  had  lately 
been,  the  entrance-haU  of  the  palace.  The  timid  were  de- 
terred by  fear  of  the  cloud  which  hung  threatening  over 
Oallus,  lest  they  themselves  should  be  overtaken  by  the 
destroying  flash*.  The  swarm  of  parasites,  prudently 
weighing  their  own  interest,  avoided  a  table  of  doubtful 
duration,  in  order  that  they  might  not  forfeit  their  seats 
at  ten  others,  where  undisturbed  enjoyment  for  the  future 
appeared  more  secure.  And  even  those  few  in  whom  feel- 
ings of  duty  or  shame  had  overcome  other  considerations, 
seemed  to  be  not  at  all  dissatisfied  when  the  ostiariua 
announced  to  them  that  his  master  would  receive  no  visitors 
that  day.  In  the  house  itself  all  was  quiet.  The  majority 
of  the  slaves  had  not  yet  returned  from  the  villa,  and  those 
who  were  present  seemed  to  share  the  grief  of  the  deeply- 
affected  dispensafor. 

Uneasiness  and  anxiety  had  long  since  banished  sleep 
from  the  couch  of  Callus.  He  could  not  conceal  from  him- 
self to  what  a  precipice  a  misuse  of  his  incautious  expres- 
sions would  drive  him,  and  that  he  could  expect  no  for- 
bearance or  secresy  from  the  suspicious-looking  strangers. 


'  Although  it  has  been  said  that 
the  fact  of  Attgustus  having  repudi- 
ated a  man's  friendship,  was  not  ne- 
cessarily followed  by  the  desertion  of 
his  friends,  yet  this  was  not  exactly 
the  position  of  Gallus,  to  whom  the 
interdict  was  a  sort  of  faTour,  in  place 
of  a  more  rigorous  punishment,  and 
hence  might  probably  cause  the  alien- 
ation of  friends.  Ovid  bitterly  com- 
plains of  those  who,  in  a  similar  case, 


abjured  their  friend    through    fear. 
See  Trist.  i.  8  and  9,  17. 

Duxn   stetimus,    turbsd    quantum   satis 
easot,  habebiit 
Nota  quidem,  scd  non  ambitlosa  do- 
muB; 
At  sixnul   est  Impulsa,   omnea  timuere 
ruinam 
Cautaquo  communl  terga  dedere  fugio. 
SsBYa  nee  odmlror  metuunt  si  fulmlnn, 
quorum 
Ignibufl  afSari  prozima  quseqao  vldent. 


136  GALLUS.  [Scene  XI. 

Animated  by  the  dreams  of  freedom  with  which  Calpumius 
had  entertained  him ;  half  enlisted  in  the  plans  which  the 
enthusiast,  sincerely  moved  at  the  misfortmie  of  his  friend, 
had  proposed  to  him ;  highly  excite  by  the  strength  of 
the  wine  and  the  heat  of  play ;  and  stung  to  fury  by  the 
insolence  of  the  strange  guests ;  he  had  suffered  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  an  indiscreet  avowal  which  he  was  far  from 
seriously  meaning.     On  calmer  reflection  he  perceived  the 
folly  of  all  those  bold  projects  which,  in  the  first  moment 
of  excitement,  seemed  to  present  the  possibility  of  averting 
his  own  fate  by  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant ;  and  he  now 
found  himself  without  the  hope  of  escape,  in  the  power  of 
two  men,  whose  whole  behaviour  was  calculated  to  inspire 
anything  but  confidence.  His  only  consolation  was  that  they 
had  been  introduced  by  Pomponius,  through  whose  exer- 
tions he  hoped  possiblj'  to  obtain  their  silence ;  for  Gallus 
still  firmly  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship,  and 
paid  no  attention  even  to  a  discovery  which  his  slaves  pro- 
fessed to  have  made  on  the  way  homeward.     It  was  as 
follows : — ^His  road,  in  returning  from  the  mansion  of  Len- 
tulus,  passed  not  far  from  that  of  Largus ;  and  the  slaves 
who  preceded  him  with  the  lantern  had  seen  three  men, 
resembhng  very  much  Pomponius  and  the  two  Perusians, 
approach  the  house.     One  of  them  struck  the  door  with 
the  metal  knocker,  and  they  were  all  immediately  admitted 
by  the  ostiarius.     Gallus  certainly  thought  so  late  a  visit 
strange  ;  but,  as  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  Largus  to 
break  far  into  the  night  with  wine  and  play,  he  persuaded 
himself  that  it  must  be  some  acquaintances  who  had  called 
upon  him  on  their  return  from  an  earlier  party. 

At  last  the  drowsy  god  had  steeped  him  in  a  beneficial 
oblivion  of  these  cares,  and  although  the  sun  was  by  this 
time  high  in  the  heavens,  yet  Chresimus  was  carefully 
watching  lest  any  noise  in  the  vicinity  of  his  bed-chamber 
should  abridge  the  moments  of  his  master's  repose.  The 
old  man  wandered  about  the  house  uneasily,  and  appeared 
to  be  impatiently  waiting  for  something.     In  the  atrium  he 
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was  met  by  Leonidas,  approaching  from  the  door.  *  Well, 
no  naessenger  yet  ?  *  he  hastily  inquired  of  him.  '  If  one/ 
replied  the  vicarius.  *  And  no  intelligence  in  the  house  ?' 
Chresimus  again  asked.  *  None  since  his  departure/  was 
the  answer.  He  shook  his  head,  and  proceeded  to  the 
atrium,  where  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  was  heard. 
The  pstiarius  opened  it.  It  was  an  express  with  a  letter 
from  Lycoris.  '  At  last,'  cried  Chresimus,  as  he  took  the 
letter  from  the  iabellarius.  '  My  lady,'  said  the  messenger, 
'  enjoined  me  to  make  all  possible  huste,  and  bade  me  give 
the  letter  only  to  yourself  or  your  lord.  Present  it  to 
him  directly.'  *  Your  admonition  is  not  wanted,'  replied 
Chresimus ;    '  I  have  been  long  expecting  your  arrival.' 

The  faithful  servant  had  indeed  anxiously  expected  the 
letter.  Although  Gallus  had  strictly  forbidden  him  from 
letting  the  cause  of  his  departure  from  the  villa  become 
known,  yet  Chresimus  believed  that  he  should  be  rendering 
him  an  important  service  by  acquainting  Lycoris  with  the 
unfortunate  occurrence.  She  had  at  Baiae  only  half  broken 
to  him  the  secret,  which  confirmed,  but  too  well,  his  opinion 
of  Pomponius.  He  had  therefore  urged  her  not  to  lose  a 
moment  in  making  Gallus  acquainted,  at  whatever  sacri- 
fice to  herself,  with  the  danger  that  was  threatening  him, 
and  immediately  return  herself,  in  order  to  render  lasting 
the  first  impression  caused  by  her  avowal.  He  now  hast- 
ened towards  the  apartment  in  which  his  master  was  still 
sleeping,  cautiously  fitted  the  three-toothed  key  into  the 
opening  of  the  door,  and  drew  back  the  bolts  by  which  it 
was  fastened.  GbUus,  awakened  by  the  noise,  sprang  up 
from  his  couch.  '  What  do  you  bring  ? '  cried  he  to  the 
domestic,  who  had  pushed  aside  the  tapestry,  and  entered. 
*  A  letter  from  Lycoris,'  said  the  old  man,  'just  brought  by 
a  courier.  He  urged  me  to  deliver  it  immediately,  and  so 
I  was  forced  to  disturb  you.'  Gallus  hastily  seized  the 
tablets.  They  were  not  of  the  usual  small  and  neat  shape 
which  afibrded  room  for  a  few  tender  words  only,  but  by 
their  size  evidently  enclosed  a  large  letter.     '  Doubtless,' 
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said  he,  as  he  cut  the  threads  with  a  knife  which  Chresimus 
had  presented  to  him,  '  doubtless  the  poor  girl  has  \)een 
terrified  by  some  unfavourable  reports/  He  read  the  con- 
tents, and  turned  pale.  With  the  anxiety  of  a  fond  heart, 
she  accused  herself  as  the  cause  of  what  had  befallen  her 
lover,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  secret  which  must  enlighten 
him  on  the  danger  that  threatened  him  from  Pomponius. 
Without  sparing  herself,  she  alluded  to  her  former  con- 
nexion with  the  traitor,  narrated  the  occurrences  of  that 
evening,  his  attempt  to  deceive  her,  and  his  villanous 
threats.  She  conjured  Gallus  to  take,  with  prudence  and 
resolution,  such  steps  as  were  calculated  to  render  harmless 
the  intrigues  of  his  most  dangerous  enemy.  She  would 
herself  arrive,  she  added,  soon  after  he  received  the  letter, 
in  order  to  beg  pardon  with  her  own  mouth  for  what  had 
taken  place. 

There  stood  the  imdeceived  Gallus  in  deep  emotion. 
'  Read,'  said  he,  handing  the  letter  to  the  faithful  freedman, 
who  shared  aU  his  secrets.  Chresimus  took  it,  and  read 
just  what  he  had  expected.  '  I  was  not  deceived,'  said  he, 
*  and  thank  Lycoris  for  clearly  disclosing  to  you,  although 
late,  the  net  they  would  draw  around  you.  Now  hasten 
to  GsBsar  with  such  proofs  of  treachery  in  your  hand,  and 
expose  to  him  the  plot  which  they  have  formed  against 
you.  Haply  the  Gods  may  grant  that  the  storm  which 
threatens  to  wreck  the  ship  of  your  prosperity  may  yet 
subside.' 

'I  fear  it  is  too  late,'  replied  his  master,  'but  I  will 
speak  with  Pomponius.  He  must  know  that  I  see  through 
him  ;  perchance  he  will  not  then  venture  to  divulge  what, 
once  published,  must  be  succeeded  by  inevitable  ruin. 
Despatch  some  slaves  immediately  to  his  house,  to  the 
forum,  and  to  the  tabernae,  where  he  is  generally  to  be 
met  with  at  this  hour.  He  must  have  no  idea  that  I  have 
heard  from  Lycoris.  They  need  only  say  that  I  particu- 
larly beg  he  will  call  upon  me  as  soon  aa  possible.' 

Chresimus  hastened  to  fulfil  the  command  of  his  lord. 
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The  slaves  went  and  returned  withoat  having  found  Pom- 
ponius.  The  porter  at  his  lodgings  had  answered  that 
his  master  had  set  out  early  in  the  morning  on  a  journey; 
but  one  of  the  slaves  fancied  that  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  him  in  the  carinas,  although  he  withdrew  so  speedily 
that  he  had  not  time  to  overtake  him.  At  last,  Leonidas 
returned  from  the  forum ;  he  had  been  equally  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  search,  but  brought  other  important  intelli- 
gence,  communicated  to  him  by  a  Mend  of  his  master. 
'  An  obscure  report/  said  this  man,  ^  is  going  about  the 
forum  ^  that  Largus  had,  in  the  assembled  senate,  accused 
Gallus  of  high  treason,  and  of  plotting  the  murder  of  the 
emperor ;  that  two  strangers  had  been  brought  into  the 
curia  as  witnesses,  and  that  Augustus  had  committed  to 
the  senate  the  punishment  of  the  outrage.' 

The  intelligence  was  but  too  well  founded.  In  order 
to  anticipate  any  steps  that  Gallus  might  take  for  his 
security,  Pomponius  had  announced  to  Largus  on  the  very 
night  of  the  supper  with  Lentulus,  that  his  artifice  had 
met  with  complete  success.  At  daybreak^  Largus  repaired 
to  the  imperial  palace,  and  portrayed  in  glaring  colours 
the  treasonable  designs  which  Gallus,  when  in  his  cups, 
had  divulged.  Undecided  as  to  how  he  should  act,  yet 
solicitous  for  his  own  safety,  Augustus  had  referred  the 


'  The  acts  of  the  senate,  until 
publicly  proclaimed,  remained  atrop- 
prira,  not  to  be  divulged  by  the 
members ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  part  of  the  debates  was 
often  suffered  to  transpire  previously. 

*  The  remark  of  Suet.  78,  about 
Augustus,  will  admit  of  exception  in 
a  particular  case :  Maiutma  tftgilia 
qfendebaiur,  ae  n  vel  officii^  vel  taeri 
eatisa  maturius  evigilandum  eswty  tte 
id  contra  eommodum  faeeret,  in  proX' 
imo  etujmeunqw  dotnetticorum  camt' 


eulo  manebat.  The  meaning  of  ma^ 
tutina  vigilia  is  explained  by  the  pre- 
ceding words:  Si  intettuptum  toni' 
nuM  reeuperare,  ut  evenit,  non  posset^ 
leetoribut  aut  fabulatoribtu  areesattiitf 
resumebat  produeebatque  ultra  pri- 
mam  tape  lueetn.  Other  emperors 
gave  admission  to  distinguished  per- 
sons long  before  daybreak.  So  says 
Pliny,  £pist,  iii.  5,  of  his  uncle, 
Aftle  Incem  ibat  ad  Vetpasianum  Im» 
pei-atorem;  nam  iUe  guoque  noetibtu 
utebatur. 
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matter  to  the  decision  of  the  senate  ^  most  of  the  members 
of  which  were  far  from  displeased  at  the  charge.  It  is 
true  that  many  voices  were  raised,  demanding  that  the 
accused  should  not  at  least  be  condemned  unheard ;  but 
they  availed  nothing  against  the  louder  clamour  of  those 
who  declared  that  there  were  already  pre\'iou8  charges 
sufficient  to  justify  extreme  severity ;  and  that  they  them- 
selves should  be  guilty  of  high  treason  did  they,  by  delay 
or  forbearance,  expose  the  life  of  CaDsar  and  the  welfare 
of  the  republic  to  danger.  The  result  of  the  debate  was 
a  decree,  by  which  Gallus  was  banished  to  an  inhospitable 
country  on  the  Pontus  JEuxinKS,  and  his  property  con- 
fiscated to  the  emperor*.  He  was  also  ordered  to  leave 
Rome  on  the  following  morning,  and  Italy  within  ten  days. 
At  the  seventh  hour  Calpurnius  rushed  into  the  house 
of  Gallus  bringing  confirmation  of  the  dread  decree,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  others  from  all  quarters.  Gallus 
received  the  news,  which  cleared  up  the  last  doubts  con- 
cerning his  fate,  with  visible  grief  but  manly  composure. 
He  thanked  his  friend  for  his  sympathy,  warning  him  at 
the  same  time  to  be  more  cautious  on  his  own  account  for 
the  future.  He  then  requested  him  to  withdraw,  ordered 
Chresimus  to  bring  his  double  tablets,  and  delivered  to 
him  money  and  jewels  to  be  saved  for  Lycoris  and  himself. 
Having  pressed  the  hand  of  the  veteran,  who  wept  aloud, 
he  demanded  to  be  left  alone.  The  domestic  loitered  for 
a  while,  and  then  retired  full  of  the  worst  forebodings. 


*  Suet.  Auff.  66,  says  only :  Galh 
qttoque  et  acmsatorium  denwieiatiofii^ 
bus  et  senattis  consult  is  ad  neeem  com- 
pulso.  Dio.  Cass.  liii.  23,  is  more  ex- 
plicit :  Kat  ri  ytpovaia  Hiratra  aX&vai 
re  ahrbv  iv  toIq  BiKaffrrfpioiQ^  Kai 
^vytlv  rijc  obu'iaQ  anpriQkvTay  leai 
ravTfiv  rt  ry  Ai/youffry  doOrjvaif 
Kal  iavTovc  fiovOorijaai  i^^ij^iffaro. 
It  is  nowhere  said  that  Augustus  was 
the  direct  cause  of  his  death,  or  that 


he  acceded  to  it ;  from  his  complaints 
after  it  took  place,  we  may  rather 
conclude  the  contrary. 

'  Dio.  Cass,  supra:  Kai  o  filv 
TreptaXyr^aai  itri  tovtoii^  iavrbv  vpo' 
Kartxph^aro,  Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  4 : 
strieto  incubuit  ferro.  Ovid,  Amor, 
iii.  6,  63  ; 

San^Inis  atqne  anims  prodige,  Oalle,  tn». 
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Gallus  fastened  the  do^r,  and  fi^r  greater  security 
placed  the  wooden  bar  across  it.  He  tnen  wrote  a  few 
words  to  Augustus,  begginir  him  to  give  their  fretdom  to 
the  faithful  servants  who  had  been  in  most  direct  attend- 
ance upon  him.  Words  of  fou^well  to  Lycoris  ^Itd  the 
other  tablets.  After  this,  he  reached  fn^m  the  wall  the 
sword,  to  the  victories  achieved  bv  which  he  owed  his 
fatal  greatness^  struck  it  deep  into  his  breast,  and  as  he 
fell  upon  the  couch,  dyed  yet  more  strongly  the  purple 
coverlet  with  the  streams  of  his  blood. 

The  lictor,  sent  to  announce  to  him  the  sentence  of 
banishment,  arrived  too  late.  Chresimus  had  already, 
with  faithful  hand,  closed  the  eves  of  his  beloved  master, 
and  round  the  couch  stood  a  troop  of  weeping  slaves,  un- 
certain of  their  future  lot,  and  testif\-ine  bv  the  loudness 
of  their  grief,  that  a  man  of  worth  was  dead. 
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rriHE  intelligence  of  the  melancholy  end  of  Gallus  soon 
-*-  reached  Augustus,  and  made  the  stronger  impression 
on  him,  from  several  influential  voices  having  been  already- 
raised  in  disapproval  of  the  senators  premature  and  severe 
decree,  and  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
accusers.  Now  that  Gallus  himself  had  decided  matters 
in  such  a  way  as  allowed  of  no  recall  or  mitigation  of  his 
sentence,  and  that  the  emperor  had  no  longer  any  anxiety 
for  his  own  safety,  the  consciousness  of  great  injustice 
having  been  committed,  took  its  place.  A  true  version  of 
what  had  passed  at  the  house  of  Lentulus  soon  got  abroad, 
and  it  became  by  degrees  established  that  Gallus  was  much 
less  guilty  than  had  been  supposed,  and  that  he  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  an  intrigue,  which  the  hostilely-disposed  senate 
had  embraced  as  a  welcome  opportunity  for  his  destruction  ^ 
Augustus  then  loudly  lamented  the  fate,  which  robbed  him 
alone,  among  all  men,  of  the  liberty  of  being  angry  with 
his  friends,  according  to  his  own  measure  and  will^     He 


1  The  base  conduct  of  the  senate 
in  the  condemnation  of  Gallus,  is 
well  described  by  Dio.  Cass.  liii.  24. 
To  Si^  rittv  iroWHv  KifidtjXov  cat  Ik 
TovTov   ditiXtyxBrif    on    iKtlvov    re, 

OV    TtUJC    tKoXaKtVOV,    OVTUt   Tort  ilk- 

Btikuv,  utOTf  Kai  avToxupi^  diro- 
Baviiv  dvayxaffai,  Kal  wpoQ  rbv  Adp- 
yov  dirkKkuvav^  litHii}-nig  av^iiv 
{iQXt'^o'  ftcXXovrsf  Ttov  Kal  xard  tov- 
Tov  rd  aifTdt  dv  yk  re  toiovtov  oi 
<rt;/i/3y,  yl/ij^ieiaOai. 

3  See  Suet.  Auff.  66.  Sed  Oallo 
quoque  et  aecusatortan  denuncicUio- 
nihita  et  setiaitu  eonsiiliis  ad  necem 
compuJso,    laudavit  guidem  pietatem 


tmitopere  pro  se  indignaniium :  e<B' 
terum  et  illacrimavit  et  vicetn  suam 
eofiquestus  est,  quod  sibi  toli  nmi 
liceret  amicity  quantum  vellet,  irasci. 
Whether  the  complaint  of  Augustus 
was  sincere,  whether. his  grief  was 
real  or  pretended,  whether  he  consi- 
dered the  fate  of  Gallus  too  hard,  or 
whether,  after  all  anxiety  on  his  own 
account  was  at  an  end,  he  played  the 
part  of  a  magnanimous  man,  cannot 
be  decided  irom  the  accounts  given 
us.  We  must  look  for  the  truth  in 
Bio.  Cassius,  according  to  whom  Lar- 
gus  continued  to  rise  in  the  emperor's 
fayour,  and  so  come  to  a  decision  as 
to  the  real  feelings  of  Augustus. 
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firmly  denoimoed  the  decree  which  made  him  master  over 
the  property  of  GaUus,  and  ordained  that  whatever  dispo- 
sition of  it  might  have  been  preyiously  made,  shotdd  have 
fiill  effect.  The  senate,  with  the  same  alacrity  that  they 
had  entertained  the  accusation,  now  proceeded  to  declare 
that  all  guilt  had  been  effaced  by  his  death,  and  that 
nothing  should  stand  in  the  way  of  an  honourable  funeral^. 

In  the  other  parts  of  Rome  the  most  violent  indig- 
nation was  excited  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Gallus  and 
of  the  treachery  employed  against  him.  Pomponius  was 
nowhere  to  be  found,  but  Largus  was  made  to  feel,  in  its 
full  measure,  the  contempt  due  to  his  villany*.  On  his 
appearance  next  morning  in  the  forum,  a  man  with  whom 
he  was  unacquainted  stepped  forward,  and  asked  whether 
he  knew  him.  On  Largus  replying  in  the  negative,  he 
called  his  companion  as  a  witness,  and  made  him  sign 
his  name  to  a  tablet  containing  this  avowal,  in  order  to 
be  secure  against  any  charge  which  Largus  might  bring 
against  him.  Another,  as  Largus  approached,  held  his  hand 
before  his  mouth  and  nose,  and  advised  the  bystanders  to 
do  the  same,  since  it  was  scarcely  safe  even  to  breathe  in 
the  vicinity  of  such  a  person.  Sincere  compassion  for  the 
unhappy  fate  of  Gallus  was  everywhere  evinced,  and  more 
especially  among  those  classes  which  had  not  found  in  his 
advancement  any  cause  of  envy. 

Profound  quiet  and  sincere  lamentation  reigned  in  the 


'  We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  how 
far  trath  has  been  set  aside  for  this 
opportunity  of  describing  a  funeral. 
Sut  if,  according  to  Suetonius,  a 
declaration  was  made  by  Augustus 
concerning  the  treachery  employed 
against  Gallus,  then  such  a  repara- 
tion would  be  not  at  all  unlikely. 

*  These  facts  are  related  by  Die. 
Cass.  liii.  24.  *0  fiivr oi  UroKovXin^ 
oBr%*  vpbc  ahrhv  toxtVt  *^^^*  airavrrj- 


(tag  work  uvrtfi  riiv  rt  ^Xva  fcal  t6 
(TTOfia  t6  iavrov  ry  x**P*  i«"»<rx«iv  * 
ivduKviffitvoQ  rots  <rvvov<riVj  Sre/iij^' 
avairvivaai  rivi  vapovroQ  ahTov  a<T- 
tpaXiia  ttri.  dXXog  di  tiq  irpoffiiXOi 
T€  avTiff  xaLirtp  dyvdtc  &p,  furA, 
fiaprvputv  Kat  ^iri/pero.  tt  yvtapiZoi 
iavrov  *  lirnd^  dk  i^ripvriffaTO,  if 
ypafiftaTtiov  rriv  dpvijaiv  avrov  irrk' 
ypatj/tv.  iiairtp  xal  i^bv  rtf  cajc^ 
ffa(\  hv  otfK  y^H  irporcpov,  avKofav' 
riff  at. 
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house  of  misfortune.  Before  the  doors  the  mournful 
cypress  had  some  time  before  been  placed, — a  sign  to  all 
who  approached,  that  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  house 
had  passed  into  the  region  of  shadows.  Within  doors,  the 
men  were  engaged  in  anointing  the  body,  and  in  endea- 
Youring  to  efface  the  marks  of  the  last  struggle.  They 
afterwards,  with  the  help  of  Eros,  placed  on  it  the  purple- 
edged  toga,  and  adorned  the  brows  with  one  of  those  gar- 
lands which  the  valiant  warrior  had  gained  in  battle. 
This  finished,  they  laid  the  corpse  softly  on  its  last  bed, 
the  purple  coverlet  of  which  left  the  ivory  feet  alone 
visible,  and  then  set  it  down  in  the  atrium^  with  the  feet 
towards  the  door.  Close  by  the  body,  Arabian  incense* 
was  burnt  in  a  silver  censer,  and  a  slave  performed 
his  last  offices  to  the  departed,  by  driving  away  the 
flies  from  the  hands  and  feet  with  a  fan  of  peacock's 
feathers*'. 

The  corpse  lay  in  state  for  several  days,  and  during 
that  time  the  remaining  preparations  were  made  for  the 
funeral,  which  Chresimus  had  commissioned  the  libiti- 
nanus  to  celebrate  with  all  the  pomp  suitable  to  the  rank 
of  the  deceased.  Authorized  to  do  so  by  the  emperor, 
the  old  man  found  some  alleviation  of  his  grief  in  the  most 
careful  fulfilment  of  this  his  last  duty,  and  willingly  sacri- 
ficed a  portion  of  the  half  of  the  property  which  fell  to  his 
share,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could  increase 
the  splendour  of  the  solemnity. 

About  the  fourth  hour  of  the  eighth  day  a  herald 
proceeded  through  the  streets,  and  with   a  loud  voice 


'  Arabia  is,  as  is  known,  the  fa- 
therland of  frankincense,  and  Saba 
was,  according  to  Pliny,  xii.  14,  30, 
the  regio  turifera :  hence  Virgil, 
Oeorg,  ii.  116,  says: 

Soils  est  turea  virga  Sabeeis. 

^  The  use  of  fans,  made  of  pea- 
cock's and  other    feathers,   is    well 


known.  The  custom  here  mentioned 
does  not  apply  merely  to  the  apotheo- 
sis of  the  emperors ;  in  a  decree  of 
Justinian,  Cod.  yii.  6,  5,  it  is  said, 
Sed  et  qui  domini  funua  pileati  ante' 
cedunt  vel  in  ipso  leetulo  stantes  ca- 
daver ventilare  videntur,  ei  hoe  ex 
voluniate  Jiat  vel  testatoria  vel  he- 
rediSfJiant  illico  cives  Homani, 
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invited  the  populace  to  the  funeral,  and  the  games  attend- 
ant upon  it.  *  A  Quirite/  cried  he,  *  is  dead.  Now  is  the 
time,  for  any  who  have  leisure,  to  join  the  funeral  pro- 
cession of  Cornelius  Gallus;  the  corpse  is  being  carried 
from  the  house/  The  simamons  was  not  without  effect. 
A  crowd  of  sight-seers  and  inquisitive  people  flocked 
towards  the  house  and  the  forum  to  witness  the  spectacle, 
but  many  persons  were  to  be  seen  clad  in  dark-coloured 
togas,  a  token  that  they  wished  to  be  not  idle  spectators, 
but  assistants  at  the  ceremony. 

Meanwhile  the  ciesignafor,  supported  by  some  lictors, 
to  keep  off  the  crowd,  had  arranged  the  order  of  the 
procession,  which  already  had  begun  to  move  from  the 
house  in  the  direction  of  the  forum.  In  front  marched  a 
band  of  flute-players  and  horn-blowers,  who  by  pouring 
forth  alternately  plaintive  strains  and  spirit-stirring  music, 
seemed  at  one  time  to  express  the  sorrow  and  mourn- 
ing of  the  escort,  and  at  another  to  extol  the  greatness 
and  worth  of  the  deceased.  Next  followed  the  customary 
mourning-women,  who,  with  feigned  grief,  chajited  forth 
their  untutored  dirge  of  eulogy  of  the  departed.  Then 
came  a  number  of  actors,  reciting  such  passages  from 
the  tragedians  as  were  applicable  to  the  present  occur- 
rence. The  solemnity  of  the  scene  was  interrupted  only 
now  and  then  by  some  witty  buffooneries,  whilst  the 
leader  endeavoured  to  represent  the  defunct  in  dress, 
gesture,  and  manner  of  speech.  After  these  came  swarms 
of  hirelings ;  there  followed  no  lengthy  train  of  glorious 
ancestors,  it  is  true,  but  freedmen  bearing  brazen  tablets, 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  victories  gained  by  the 
deceased,  and  the  cities  he  had  conquered.  These  were 
succeeded  by  others,  carrying  the  crowns  won  by  his 
deeds  of  valour,  and,  in  compliance  with  a  wish  which 
Gallus  while  living  had  often  expressed,  the  rolls  of 
his  elegies,  which,  more  enduring  than  martial  renown 
and  honours,   have  handed  down  his   name   to  poster- 
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ity'.  After  all  these  came  the  lectus  itself,  with  the 
corpse  borne  by  eight  freedmen,  and  followed  by  Chresi- 
uius,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  rest  of  the  family,  with 
hat  on  head,  a  sign  of  that  freedom  which  had  been  be- 
queathed to  them  in  their  master's  will.  The  cavalcade 
was  finished  by  his  friends,  and  many  citizens  who,  though 
not  intimate  with  Gallus,  bewailed  his  death  as  a  public 
calamity. 

Having  arrived  at  the  /(www,  the  bearers  set  the  iedus 
down  before  the  roatra,  and  the  cavalcade  formed  a  semi- 
circle round  it.  A  friend  of  many  years'  standing  then 
mounted  the  stage,  and  pictured  with  feeling  and  eloquence 
the  merits  of  the  deceased,  as  a  warrior,  a  citizen,  a  poet, 
and  a  man,  throwing  in  but  a  slight  allusion  to  the  recent 
event.  It  was  not  one  of  those  artificial  panegyrics  which 
too  often  sought  to  heap  unmerited  glory  on  the  dead,  at 
the  expense  of  truth ;  but  all  who  heard  him  were  bound 
to  confess  that  the  words  he  spoke  bore  a  simple  and  honest 
testimony  to  the  life  and  actions  of  a  deserving  man. 

This  act  of  friendship  having  been  performed,  the  pro- 
cession was  re-formed,  and  moved  onwards  to  the  monu- 
ment which  Gallus  had  erected  for  himself  on  the  Appian 
"\Vay^  There  the  funeral  pile,  made  of  dried  fir- trees, 
and  hung  round  with  festoons  and  tapestry,  had  been 
erected,  and  the  whole  encompassed  by  a  circle  of  cypress- 
trees.  The  bearers  lifted  the  lectus  upon  it,  whilst  others 
poured  precious  ointments  on  the  corpse   from  boxes  of 


'  Taken   from   Propertius,  ii.   13, 


25:— 


bat  moa,  sat  magna  est,  si  troa  sint  pompa 

Ubelll, 
Quo8  ego  Fersepboiia)  maxima  duua  f erazn. 

In  the  same  place  he  mentions  the 
iaticcti  odorijhas,  which  were  curried 
in  front. 


elegy,  wiitten  in  a  just  spirit  of  self- 
respect  (Amor.  i.  15) : — 

Codunt  carmizdbus  regos  regumque  tri- 
umph!, 
Cedat  et  auriferi  ripa  beata  TagL 

Although  the  poems  of  Gallus  arc 
almost  unknown  to  us,  yet  his  name 
still  lives,  and  what  Ovid  sang  is  ful- 
filled :— 


Gallus  et  Heaperiis  et  Gallus  notuB  Eoli; 
As   Ovid   suys  in    that  biilliaui  1      Et  sua  cum  Gallo  nota  Lycoria  erit. 
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alabaster,  and  the  bystanders  threw  frankincense  and  gar- 
lands upon  it,  as  a  last  offering  of  affectionate  regard. 
Chresimus,  with  the  same  faithful  hands  that  had  closed 
the  eyes  of  the  deceased,  now  opened  them,  that  they 
might  look  upwards  to  heaven.  Then,  amidst  the  loud 
wailing  of  the  spectators,  and  the  sounds  of  the  horns  and 
flutes,  he  seized  the  burning  torch,  and  with  averted  face 
held  it  underneath  the  pile,  until  a  bright  flame  shot  up- 
wards from  the  dry  rushes  that  formed  the  interior. 

The  pile  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  glowing 
ashes,  according  to  custom,  extinguished  by  wine.  Some 
friends  of  the  deceased,  and  Chresimus,  collected  the 
remains  of  his  body,  which  were  not  more  than  sufficient 
to  fill  a  moderate-  sized  urn,  sprinkled  them  with  old  wine 
and  fresh  milk,  dried  them  again  in  linen  cloths,  and 
placed  them  with  amomum  and  other  perfumes  in  the 
um.  This  Chresimus  having  bedewed  with  a  flood  of 
tears,  next  deposited  in  the  tomb,  which  on  being  opened 
sent  forth  odours  from  roses  and  innumerable  bottles  of 
ointment.  The  doors  were  again  closed,  and  after  pro- 
nouncing the  last  farewell  to  his  manes,  and  receiving 
the  purifying  water,  the  assembled  multitude  departed  on 
its  way  back  to  the  city. 

The  procession  was  a  numerous  one;  there  had  been 
wanting  only  one  person — she  who  above  all  others  seemed 
bound  and  entitled  to  fulfil  the  last  offices  to  the  manes  of 
the  deceased.  Lycoris  did  not  arrive  in  Rome  till  the 
rites  had  been  accomplished.  She  had  with  difficulty 
escaped  the  traitor,  whose  inflamed  passion  had  urged  him 
even  to  offer  her  violence.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
succeeding  day,  Chresimus  was  seen  to  open  the  door  of 
the  monument,  and  to  enter  with  her,  that  she  might 
there  weep  hot  tears  of  affliction  over  the  ashes  of  Gallus. 


EXCURSUSES. 


EXCUESUSES  ON  THE  FIEST  SCENE. 


THE  ROMiLN  FAMILY. 

rpHE  word  Family,  the  derivation  of  which  from  the  Oscan 
-*■  famd^  famvly  is  indubitable,  signifies  everything  which  an  in- 
dependent man  has  by  private  right  in  potestate,  or  which  is  under 
his  control,  as  well  persons  (free  or  slaves)  as  articles  of  property ; 
for  instance,  in  the  old  legal  form :  familia  ad  cedem  Ceteris — re- 
num  tret,  in  Liv.  iii.  55 ;  and  xlv.  40.  In  a  more  contracted  sense, 
however,  familia  signifies,  first,  the  whole  collected  society  of  a 
house,  free  and  slaves,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  a  pater/ami- 
lias;  as,  for  example,  we  frequently  meet  in  the  old  legal  forms 
with /omiZia  et  pecunia  (persons  in  opposition  to  property):  Fest. 
Sacratee  Leges,  318;  Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  50.  Secondly,  the  free 
members  united  together  by  common  descent,  that  is,  either  all 
the  free  persons  ranged  under  one  paterfamilias  (Paul.  Diac.  p. 
86),  or  in  a  wider  acceptation,  aU  the  memb»)rs  of  a  larger  family 
circle,  who  have  a  common  ancestor,  and  bear  therefore  the  same 
name,  but  are  not  under  the  authority  of  one  paterfamilias  (thus 
the  agnatic  who  form  a  subdivision  of  a  gens) ;  and  still  more  com- 
prehensively, aU  the  members  of  a  gens,  as  in  Liv.  i.  7 :  ii.  49 ;  ix. 
33,  where  the  Petilii  and  Fabii  are  signified  by  the  word  familia. 
Thirdly,  the  slaves  belonging  to  a  house  (see  the  Excursus  on 
the  Slaves).  Fourthly,  the  property  of  those  belonging  thereto, 
especially  of  the  deceased,  as  in  the  term  familice  herciscundoi,  the 
division  of  an  inheritance,  or  ngnatus  familiam  haheto,  Liv.  ii.  41 ; 
Ter.  Heaut.  v.  1,  36;  Ulp.  Dig,  50,  16,  195,  §  1.  {Familice  appel- 
laiio)  varie  acoepta  est;  nam  et  in  res  et  in  personam  diducitur.  Ad 
personas  aviem  refertur  familice  significatio  ita,  cum  de  patrono  et 
liherio  loquitur  lex:  ex  ea  familia,  etc.  §  2.  Familioi  appellatio  re- 
fertur et  ad  corporis  cujusdam  significationem,  quod  out  jure  proprio 
ipsofum,  aut  communi  universes  cognationis  continetur,  etc. 

Every  free  man,  not  in  the  potestas  of  another,  but  having  a 
domestic  position  of  his  own,  was  considered  as  a  paterfamilias, 
whether  he  were  really  a  father  or  not.  Ulp.  Dig,  50,  16,  195,  §  2. 
Paterfam%lia3  appdlaiur,  qui  in  domo  dominium  hahet  (cf.  Sen. 
Epist.  47),  reeteque  hoc  nomine  appellatur,  quamvis  filium  nan  ha- 
heai ;  non  enim  sola/m  personcmi  ejus,  sed  et  jus  demonstramus,  De- 
nique  et  pupillum  pcUrem  appellamus.  '  Ut  cum  paterfamilias  mori- 
tur,  quotqtujt  capita  ei  suhjecta  fusrunt,  singulas  familias  indpiunt 
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haherey  singtdi  enim  patrum/amiltarum  nomen  attheunt,  etc.  So  also 
the  sons,  if  married,  and  having  children  themselves,  became  |xt<rc»- 
familuirwrriy  but  not  until  they  were  freed  from  the  patria  potestas^ 
which  happened  with  the  death  of  the  father,  or  in  the  particular 
case  of  the  son  becoming  a  flamen  dialia  (or  the  daughter  a  virgo 
vestalis) ;  or  lastly,  by  emancipation  under  the  form  of  a  thrice- 
repeated  sale  and  freedom. 

If  we  add  to  the  nearest  members  of  a  family,  as  children  and 
grandchildren,  the  number  of  slaves  and  clients,  such  a  Eoman 
family  assumes  the  position  of  a  small  state,  in  which  the  pater- 
familias ruled  with  patriarchal  authority.  Cicero,  de  Sen.  ii.,  so 
describes  the  house  of  Appius  Csecus :  Quatvor  robustoa  JUios,  qtiin- 
que  filiaSy  tantam  domum,  tantas  clientelas  Appius  regehat  et  aenex  et 
ccecus — tenehat  non  rnodo  attctoritatem,  sed  etiam  imperium  in  snos; 
metuebcmt  servif  verebantur  liheri,  carum  omnes  hdbehant ;  vigehat  ilia 
in  domo  patrius  mos  et  disdplina,  A  farther  account  of  a  man  at 
home  is  given  in  the  discussion  of  the  various  relations  in  which  the 
members  of  a  family  stand  to  e^ch  other.  We  shall  next  consider 
the  women,  then  the  children,  the  slaves,  and,  lastly,  the  dients. 


EXCURSUS  I.    SCENE  I. 


THE  WOMEN  AND  ROMAN  MARRIAGE. 


w 


TTTTiST  we  see  that  in  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  espe- 
cially in  Athens,  the  women  (i.  e.  the  whole  female  sex)  were 
little  esteemed  and  treated  as  children  all  their  lives,  confined  to  the 
gynaskonitiSy  shut  ont  from  social  life,  and  all  intercourse  with  men 
and  their  amnsements,  we  find  that  in  Borne  exactly  the  reverse 
was  the  case.  Although  the  wife  is  naturally  subordinate  to  the 
husband,  yet  she  is  always  treated  with  open  attention  and  regard. 
The  Boman  housewife  always  appears  as  the  mistress  of  the  whole 
household  economy,  instructress  of  the  children,  and  guardian  of 
the  honour  of  the  house,  equally  esteemed  with  the  paterfamilias 
both  in  and  out  of  the  house.  Plut.  Rom,  20 :  'AXAd  /ilvroi  ttoWA 
rai^  ywaiKiv  cff   rtftr^v  ajriOvKaVj  &v  ku\   ravTO.   iartv'  l^ifrraoOai   fjikv 

oiov  fiaiiZovtraiQi  c.r.X.  The  women  continued,  it  is  true,  as  a  rule, 
out  of  public  life,  as  custom  kept  them  back,  yet  they  might  appear 
and  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  law.  The  cases  in  which  they  ap- 
peared as  complainants  or  defendants,  extremely  seldom  occurred 
before  the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  Bepublic  (although  it  was  not 
forbidden  by  law,  as  we  learn  by  Plutarch,  Nwn,  c.  Lye.  3);  for  the 
examples  which  Yal.  Max.  viii.  3 ;  Cic.  Brut,  58 ;  Quinct.  Inst,  i. 
1 ,  give,  belong  to  a  later  period ;  and  what  Yal.  Max.  iii.  8,  6,  relates 
of  Sempronia,  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  Originally,  women 
had  even  the  right  of  appearing  to  complain  for  another  {pro  aliis 
pogtulare),  but  they  very  rarely  made  use  of  it,  and  it  was  after- 
wards forbidden  by  a  preetorian  edict,  because  Apania  made  a 
shameless  use  of  this  permission.  (Yal.  Max.  viii.  3,  2 ;  Ulp.  Dig, 
iii.  1,  1.)  Afterwards  they  appeared  frequently,  and  in  all  times,  in 
court  as  witnesses,  or  to  intercede  for  their  relatives.  Cic.  Verr,  i. 
37,  says :  Cur  (cogU)  sodalia  uxorem,  socUdis  aocrurrit  domum  denique 
totam  9oddlis  mortui  contra  ie  testimonium  dicere  9  cur  pudentissimas 
lectissimasque  feminas  in  tantum  virorum  conventum  insolitas  tnvt- 
tasque  prodire  cogis  f  but  it  by  no  ^oaeans  follows  that  this  was 
merely  an  exception ;  amongst  us,  also,  women  always  appear  re- 
luctantly in  court.  See  also  Suet.  Ccbs,  74;  Claud,  40;  Tac.  Ann, 
iii.  49;  Paul.  Dig,  xxii.  5,  18;  Ulp.  Dig,  xxviii.  1,  20.  We  find 
even  vestals  appearing,  in  order  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  their 
relatives,  or  to  give  evidence,  as  in  Cic.  p.  Font.  17 :  Tendit  ad  vos 
Virgo  vestalis  manus  iupplices,  etc    And  Tacitus  mentions  as  an 
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instance  of  the  pride  of  Urgulania,  that  she  would  not  appear  as 
a  witness  {Ann,  ii.  34) :  Coeterwn  Urgulanice  potentia  adeo  nimia 
a'vitati  erat,  tU  testis  in  causa  quadaniy  quae  apud  senatwm  tractahatur, 
venire  dedignaretur :  misstts  est  prcetor^  qui  dx/mi  interrogarety  cum 
virgines  Vestales  inforo  etjudtcio  audiri,  quoties  testimonium  dicererit, 
vcttu  mos  fuerit  As  the  vestal  Tarratia  was  expressly  allowed 
this  privilegium  of  bearing  testimony  by  the  lex  Horatia,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  women  generally  had  not  this  right ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  capability  of  bearing  witness  is  here  to  be 
understood  in  a  wider  sense,  which  also  includes  the  power  of  being 
a  witness  at  an  act  of  emancipatio. 

Walking  abroad  was  only  limited  by  scruple  and  custom,  not  by 
law  or  the  jealous  will  of  the  husband.  The  women  frequented 
public  theatres  as  well  as  the  men,  and  took  their  places  with 
them  at  festive  banquets.  Setting  aside  the  licence  of  later 
times,  we  find  great  freedom  in  these  matters  in  the  days  of  the 
republic.  Cic.  p.  Ccel,  8 :  Est  enim  dictum  ah  Hits  fore  qui  dicerent, 
uocores  suas  a  coma  redeuntes  attrectatas  esse  a  Ccelio,  Yal.  Max. 
iii.  1,  2.  Cicero  relates  an  interesting  trait  in  the  life  of  Q.  Cicero, 
ad  AU.'v.X:  Prandimus  in  Arcano.  Nosti  hunc/undum:  quo  uiveni- 
muSy  huTnanissime  QuintuSy  Pomponiay  inquit,  tu  invita  muliereSy  ego 
accivero pveros.  At  ilia  audieniibus  nobis,  Ego  atcm,  inquity  hie  hospita : 
id  auiem  ex  eo,  ut  opinory  quod  antecesserat  SiatiuSy  ut  prandiwn  nobis 
videret.  Turn  Quintus,  J^n,  inquit  mihiy  koBC  ego  paiior  quotidie. 
Dices,  quid  quasso  istuc  erat  9  magnum :  itague  me  ipsum  commoverat, 
sic  absurde  et  aspere  verbis  vultuque  responderat :  dissimulavi  dolens. 
Discuhuimus  omnes  prceter  illamy  cui  tamen  Quintus  de  mensa  misit, 
ilia  refedt.  Even  the  vestals  participated  in  the  banquets  of  the 
men,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  8.  In  ancient  drawings  we  see  the  women  at 
table  beside  the  men. 

In  her  own  house  the  woman  was  not  confined  to  particular 
separate  apartments,  but  in  ancient  times,  at  least,  her  own  place 
of  abode  was  in  the  most  important  part  of  the  house,  the  atrium. 
Com,  Jhrcef. :  Quern  enim  Romanorum  pudet  uxorem  ducere  in  cofivi- 
vium  aut  cujus  materfwmilias  non  primum  locum  tenet  oedium  atqtte 
in  celebritate  versatur  f  Here,  in  the  midst  of  her  slaves,  she  pur- 
sued her  domestic  occupations;  here  stood  the  lediu  genialis  or 
adversuSy  in  ancient  times  the  real,  afterwards  the  symbolical  bridal 
bed,  her  own  proper  place  of  honour.  We  find  it  so  even  in  Cicero's 
time,  in  the  house  of  M.  TKuiilius  Lepidus,  who,  as  interrex,  was 
insulted  by  the  Clodiani.  Cic.  p.  Mil,  5 :  Deinde  omni  vi  janua 
expugnata  et  imagines  majorum  dej'ecemnt  et  lectvlwm  advtrswm  uxoris 
ejus  Cornelia  fregerunt,  itemque  telas,  qwE  ex  vetere  more  in  atrio 
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texehaniw,  diruertmt.  So  Lucretia  is  represented  in  Liy.  i.  57 :  Node 
sera  deditam  lunce  iider  lucubrarUea  anciU^is  in  medio  aedium  (atiio), 
sedeniem  inveniutU,  And  in  a  fragment  quoted  by  QteU.  xyi.  9,  the 
materfiEunilias  appears  sitting  on  this  lectns :  Mater/amilias  tua  in 
lecto  adverso  sedet. 

As  regards  conjugal  fidelity,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  in  the 
cailier  times  excesses  on  either  side  seldom  occurred.  When 
morals  began  to  deteriorate,  we  first  meet  with  great  lapses  from 
this  fidelity,  and  men  and  women  outbid  each  other  in  wanton 
indulgences,  Sen.  Ep,  95.  The  original  modesty  of  the  women 
became  gradually  more  rare,  whilst  luxury  and  extravagance 
waxed  stronger,  and  of  many  women  it  could  be  said,  as  Glitipho 
complained  of  his  Bacdus,  Ter.  Heaut.  ii.  1,  15,  Mea  est  petax^ 
proccuc,  magnijkaf  au^ptuoaay  nobilis.  Many  Boman  ladies,  to 
compensate  for  the  neglect  of  their  husband,  had  a  lover  of  their 
own,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  being  the  lady's  procurator,  ac- 
comx)anied  her  at  all  times.  See  Mart.  vi.  61 ;  xii.  38 ;  Hor.  Epod, 
8,  12.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this,  celibacy  continually  in- 
creased amongst  the  men,  and  there  was  the  greatest  levity  respect- 
ing divorce. 

Notwithstanding  this  more  independent  position  of  the  female 
sex,  Boman  marriage  appears  to  have  had  very  severe  forms  in 
relation  to  the  woman,  but  these  are  seen  in  a  milder  light,  when 
the  potestas  of  the  paterfiEunilias  is  rightly  understood.  The  sub- 
ject may  be  divided  into  matrimoniwn  justum  (also  legitimum)  and 
wm  justum.  The  first  {jiLstoe  nuptim  in  Gic.  de  Rep,  v.  5 ;  Gai. 
Inst,  i.  55)  occurred  only  when  the  connubivnn  was  competent  to 
both  parties,  i.  e.  an  equal  right  on  either  side  to  fulfil  a  lawful 
marriage  according  to  the  Boman  rites.  In  ancient  times  equality 
of  condition  was  required,  so  that  both  patricians  and  plebeians 
married  only  amongst  their  own  class.  By  the  Lex  Canuleia,  309 
A.  TJ.  G.  446  B.  0.,  connubium  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
was  authorised,  but  the  necessity  of  citizenship  still  remained  (with 
some  exceptions  made  afterwards,  as  in  the  case  of  senators  and 
their  children,  who  might  not  intermarry  with  freedmen).  The 
matriinonium  non  justum,  on  the  other  hand  (uxor  injuata,  Ulp. 
Dig,  xlviii.  5,  13),  in  which  connubium  was  wanting  on  one  side, 
as  in  the  case  of  marriage  between  patricians  and  plebeians  before 
the  lex  Canuleia,  and  between  Bomans  and  peregrini,  was  certainly, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  an  equally  lawful  and  binding  marriage, 
but  it  was  not  valid  ji«re  gentiv/my  and  it  wanted  the  important  con- 
sequences, as  regards  civil  rights,  of  the  patria  potestas  and  manus. 
Actual  marriage,  with  the  rights  of  having  children,  was  the  privi- 
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lege  of  the  free  alone,  whilst  slaves  could  live  in  a  corUtibemium  : 
see  the  Excursus  on  the  Slaves. 

The  matrimonium  justum  could  be  performed  in  two  ways 
(Quinct.  V.  10,  62,  duce  formoe  aunt  Tnatrimoniorum),  either  with 
conventio  in  jnanum^  or  without  it.  By  the  stricter  form  of  mar- 
riage the  woman  came  in  manwn  viri  {in  manu  esse,  in  manxmi 
convenissey  alienojuri  suhjedum  esse^  see  Liv.  zxxiv.  2),  i.  e.  she  quite 
passed  out  of  her  own  family  {fcvmilia  mtUatur  through  capitis  di- 
minutio  minima^  TJlp.  xi.  13)  and  into  that  of  her  husband,  who 
treated  her  as  his  daughter,  and  exercised  over  her  a  kind  of  patria 
potestaSy  which  Livy,  xxxiv.  7,  calls  servitiis  mvliehris,  Ter.  Andr, 
i.  5,  60 :  Te  isti  virum  do,  amtcttm,  tutorerriy  patrem. — As  the  com- 
mon expression  potestas  in  a  more  limited  sense  stands  also  for 
patria  potestas  and  servituSy  so  does  manus  in  a  more  limited  sense 
for  the  power  which  in  the  stricter  form  of  marriage  the  husband 
obtained  over  the  wife.  Potestas  also  is  used  for  manus  in  Tac. 
Ann,  iv.  16,  in  potestate  viri;  and  Serv.  on  Virg,  ^n,  iv.  103, 
coemptions  facta  midier  in  potestcUem  viri  cediU  And  inversely 
manus  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  for  potestas  by  Gell.  xviii.  6.  Tet 
potestas  and  manus  are  entirely  different,  Qai.  i.  109 ;  and  as  the 
mandpio  datus  is  only  in  loco  servi  and  not  servuSy  so  the  wife  is 
but  JUics  locOy  Gai.  i.  111.  The  husband  had  the  potestas  of 
punishment  and  correction  not  merely  in  the  marriage  with  manus, 
but  in  each  kind  of  marriage,  so  the  right  is  not  a  consequence  of 
the  manus.  But  in  this  he  was  limited  by  the  ancient  fiimily 
tribunal,  and  he  could  decide  nothing  without  the  consent  of  his 
own  and  his  wife's  cognati,  PlK)bably  in  the  marriage  with  manus 
the  cognati  of  the  husband,  in  that  without  manus  those  of  the 
wife,  were  principally  necessary,  as  in  the  latter  case  she  still  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  her  father.  Dionys.  ii.  25 :  ol  avyytpiic  iur&. 
Tov  Aydpbg  liUaZov,  Tac.  Ann,  xiii.  32,  Is  (Plautius)  prisco  insti- 
tuto  propinquis  coram  de  capite  fajnaque  oonjugis  cognovit,  GFell.  x. 
23;  Suet.  Tib,  35;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9,  2.  The  husband  never  decided 
by  himself,  except  when  he  discovered  his  wife  in  adultery,  and 
then  he  had  liberty  to  put  the  guilty  one  to  death,  Gell.  x.  23.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  wife  might  be  given  mancipio,  in  order, 
for  instance,  to  indemnify  by  her  labour  for  the  iig'uries  she  had 
caused,  noxce  dare. 

Many  learned  treatises  have  appeared  in  Germany,  tradng  the 
difference  between  marriage  with  and  without  manus,  both  amongst 
patricians  and  plebeians,  and  showing  that  amongst  the  former  no 
marriage  was  celebrated  without,  nor  amongst  the  latter  with,  until 
by  degrees  the  manus  was  introduced  amongst  the  plebeians  also. 
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But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  variations  in  an  institution  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  could  rest  on  rank  and  position, 
and  not  rather  on  differences  of  race,  since  it  is  impossible  that  a 
people,  originally  one  and  the  same,  could  have  had  two  such  hete- 
rogeneous yiews  respecting  marriage.  The  plebeians  and  patri- 
cians were  not  of  a  different  race — at  least  not  the  Latin  and 
Sabine  members  of  each  class — ^but  of  different  rank,  and  with 
different  political  privileges.  In  ike  rights  of  family  they  were 
equal,  and  the  marriage  with  manus  was,  like  the  patria  potestas, 
an  original  and  fondamental  right  of  all  Boman  citizens. 

In  order  to  contract  this  marriage  with  manus  particular  cere- 
monies were  necessary,  which  did  not  occur  in  that  without  it.  The 
marriage  was  valid  only  through  the  consensits  of  both  parties ;  i.  e. 
it  resulted  from  the  acquiescence  contracted  on  either  side  to  cohabit 
ad  individuam  vitcB  amauetudinem  and  Uberorum  quaerendorwm  cauaa, 
without  any  proper  celebration  of  wedding  solemnities  being  pre- 
scribed. Quinct.  DecL  247 :  Fingamus  enim,  nuptias  quidem  feciese 
nullaSy^  cdiaae  autem  liherorwrn  qucftrendorum  gratia^  non  tamen  uxor 
non  erity^quamvia  nuptiia  ncni  ait  collocata.  If  the  marriage  were 
effected  with  manus,  the  special  formalities  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  follow  on  the  consensus  of  the  parties,  with  which  they 
were  either  allied,  or  which  came  afterwards.  These  forms,  which 
differed  very  much  from  each  other,  were  called  confarreatioy  coemptio, 
and  usva,  Gai.  i.  109,  110,  Olim  itaque  trihua  inodia  in  manum 
*'onv€niebant :  t«M,  farreo,  coemptione,  Serv.  on  Virg.  Georg.  i.  31 ; 
Boeth.  Comm,  Tap,  ii.  p.  299.  The  first  rested  on  a  religious  basis ; 
both  the  others  on  civil  law,  though  in  different  ways ;  for  whilst 
in  the  coemptio  a  contract,  in  the  usus  a  sort  of  prescription, 
brought  the  woman  in  manum  Tnariti,  In  the  usus,  marriage  and 
manus  took  place  at  the  same  time,  i.  e.  the  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riage and  manus  was  included  in  one  and  the  same  act :  not  so  the 
coemptio,  from  which  not  marriage,  but  only  manus  proceeded ;  so 
that  the  marriage  must  have  either  immediately  preceded,  or  fol- 
lowed it.  By  virtue  of  its  sacramental  character  (Upoi  yofioc)  the 
confarreatio  effected  an  inviolable  and  sacred  union.  This  intimate 
association  of  the  parties  married,  in  both  earthly  and  sacred  rela- 
tions, was  only  possible  by  the  entrance  of  the  wife  into  the  family 
of  the  husband.  This  was  effected  by  the  manus,  which  must 
necessarily  be  connected  with  the  marriage.  The  forms  of  divorce 
show  the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis,  for  diffarreatio  was  an  actual 
divorce  and  loosing  of  the  manus,  whilst  remancipatio  dissolved  only 
the  manus,  not  the  marriage. 

The  confarreatio  was  of  Sabine,  not,  as  is  commonly  believed, 
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of  Etruscan  origiii,  for  in  the  Etruscan  marriage,  according  to  Yarro, 
a  pig — ^in  the  confarreatio  a  sheep— "was  slaughtered ;  the  two  are 
therefore  quite  different.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Sahine  marriage 
fire  and  water  were  used,  Dionys.  ii.  30;  which  elements  in  the 
conferreatio  could  not  be  done  without:  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  iv. 
103.    A  religious  view  of  marriage  also  is  most  consistent  with  the 
deyout  character  of  the  Sabines,  whose  influence  on  the  formation 
of  the  most  ancient  civil  relations  of  the  Bomans  is  undoubted. 
This  form  of  Eoman  marriage  is  commonly  considered  the  oldest. 
Dionys.  ii.  25,  says:  iKoXowik  rohe  UpotQ  ol  vaXatoi  yd/iovQ'PwjiaiKy 
vpoanyopiq,  rrtpiKafipdvovrtQ  ^appaueia,  ivl  rv/C  Kotvwviac  rov  tpappb^,  '6 
KoKovfuv  t'lfAtig  Ziav,  an  explanation  which  refers  to  the  laws  already 
given  by  Komulus :  yuuaiKa  yafitriiv  Kara  vopovQ  upoitg  avvfXOovaav 
dvSpi  Koivtovbv  CLTravTiiiv  tlvai  ^^pi^fidruiv  re  Kal  UpStv,     This  does  not, 
however,  imply  that  the  confarreatio  was  originally  the  only  kind 
of  marriage,  but  the  law  assigns  only  to  this  sort  of  marriage  the 
communio  bonorum  €t  Mcrorwrn,    The  second  form,  which  probably 
had  its  origin  simong  the  Latins — and  was  originally  perhaps  a  real 
purchase  of  the  wife  by  the  husband — afterwards  became  a  regular 
form  of  marriage  under  the  name  coemptio.     In  early  times  a  less 
strict  form  of  marriage  had  existed,  which  was  probably  introduced 
into  Borne  by  the  Etruscans  (as  that  nation  did  not  recognize  the 
father's  power  over  the  family),  or  resulted  from  the  marriages  with 
foreigners  and  clients.    Por  such  marriages  the  civil  right  U9us  was 
afterwards  introduced,  in  order  that  they  should  not  be  altogether 
free  from  the  stringent  consequences  of  tihe  Boman  marriage.  That 
other  forms  besides  the  confarreatio  existed  even  in  the  oldest  times, 
appears  from  the  story  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  since  those  mar- 
riages could  scarcely  come  altogether  under  that  head.    To  this 
difference  Dionys.  refers  when  he  says,  ii.  30,  that  the  marriages 
with  the  ravished  women  will  be  consecrated  cord  tovq  varpiovc 
iKaarriQ  lOttrfiovQ.    Against  the  antiquity  of  the  confarreatio  (under 
Bomulus)  it  has  been  stated,  that  it  was  performed  by  the  Ponti/ex 
MaximuSf  and  that  the  pontifices  were  first  instituted  by  Numa. 
The  whole  mystical  religious  ceremonial  agrees  certainly  more  with 
the  institutions  of  Numa,  but  it  might  have  previously  existed  as  a 
form  of  marriage  on  a  religious  basis,  and  may  have  been  made 
still  more  religious  by  Numa. 

Confarreatio  was  always  a  privilege  of  the  patricians,  and  even 
after  the  lex  Canuleia  gave  the  plebeians  connubium  with  them^  it 
could  not  be  adopted  either  in  mixed  marriages  or  amongst  the  ple- 
beians. Cicero,  ;?ro  jP^acco,  34 :  0  pervtum  jurie  honUnem  !  Quid  9  ah 
ingenuia  mulieribtis  hereditates  lege  non  veniunt  f    In  manwn^  inquit, 
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convenerat.  Nunc  attdto,  Bed  qucerOy  U9u  an  coemptionef  Because 
Cicero  does  not  name  confeirreatio  as  the  third  means  by  which  the 
woman  could  come  in  manum,  many  haye  concluded  that  this  was 
no  form  of  marriagei  but  only  a  religious  ceremony,  which  accom- 
panied the  legal  act  of  coemptio.  Such  a  conclusion  is,  howeyer, 
unnecessary,  because  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  a  confarreatio 
haying  taken  place,  which  was  celebrated  by  tho  rex  aacrornm 
(Sery.  on  Virg.  Oeorg,  i.  31),  eyen  by  the  ponti/ex  maximus  and 
flamen  dialis,  Cicero  could  not  mention  confarreatio,  because  the 
husband  of  Valeria,  who  inherited  the  property  of  Flaccus,  was  of 
plebeian  extraction.  If  this  explanation  be  not  accepted,  wo  must 
accotmt  for  the  omission  of  the  confarreatio,  by  suggesting  that  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  quito  out  of  use  in  ordinary  life,  and  was 
restricted  to  the  marriage  of  the  priests. 

The  entire  ceremony  of  confarreatio,  which  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  /««  auspiciorwm  and  the  sacra  gentilicia,  did  not 
befit  a  plebeian  or  mixed  marriage,  and  in  the  Twelye  Tables  it 
was  expressly  stated  as  the  ground  of  connubium  being  refused 
(the  connubiiun  was  not  howeyer  first  forbidden  by  them,  but  had 
neyer  taken  place,  cf.  Dionys.  i.  60),  quod  nemo  plebeiua  auspicia 
haheret,  ideoque  decemviroa  connubium  diremisse,  ne  incerta  prole  au- 
apicia  turharentur,  Li  v.  yi.  6 ;  cf.  yi.  41 ;  x.  8.  With  the  increasing 
leyity  of  the  women,  marriage  with  the  inconyenient  conventw  in 
manum  became  more  rare,  and  the  form  of  confarreatio  yery  soon 
disappeared  in  common  life  (on  accoimt  of  the  ceremonicB  difficult 
totes,  Tac.),  so  that  persons  were  often  wanting  for  the  patrician 
priesthood.  Tac.  Ann,  iy.  16 :  Nam  patricioa  con/arreatia  parenti- 
hua  genitos  trea  aimtd  nominari,  ex  quibus  unua  legeretur  {flamen 
dialis)y  vetuato  more;  neque  adeaae,  ut  olimy  earn  copiam,  omiasa  con- 
farreandi  adauetudine  aut  inter  paucoa  retenta.  This  form  was  con- 
fined to  the  marriage  of  priests,  as  Gai.  i.  102  remarks  of  his  own 
time ;  and  Bo^thius,  Comm,  Top.,  says,  aed  con/arreaiio  aolia  pontiji" 
cibu^  conveniebat. 

The  marriage  with  confarreatio  was  neyer  celebrated  without 
splendid  nuptials  {nuptiae),  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  other  forms 
of  marriage.  Respecting  confarreatio  in  general,  Gai.  says,  i.  112. 
/arreo  in  manum  conveniunt  per  quoddam  genus  aacrificii,  in  quofar" 
reus  pania  adhibetur,  unde  etiam.  confarreatio  dicitur.  Sed-  complura 
preterea  hujua  juria  ordinandi  gratia  cum  certia  et  aolennibvLa  verbia 
proisentibua  decern  teatibua  aguntur  et  fiunt,  Ulp,  ix.  1 ;  Plin.  H,  N, 
xyiii.  6 :  Quin  et  in  aacria  nihil  religioaius  con/arreationia  vinculo  erat, 
novceque  nuptas  farreum  proe/erebant.  Sery.  in  Virg,  Georg,  i,  31. 
Farre  (nuptise  fiebant)  cum  per  Pontificem  Maximum  et  didlem 
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flaminein  per  fruges  et  molam  salaam  conjungehantur,  unde  confar' 
reatio  appellaha/tury  ex  quibua  nuptiis  patrimi  et  mairimi  nascebantur. 
Little  is  known  of  the  remaining  ceremonies ;  but  we  must  dis- 
tinguish those  general  wedding-usages,  which  depended  on  the 
caprice  jof  each  particular  couple,  from  that  which  was  peculiar  and 
necessary  to  the  confarreatio. 

The  ceremonious  fetching  of  the  bnde  from  her  paternal  house 
(Fest.  ex  gremio  matris)  to  that  of  the  bridegroom,  called  deductio 
(the  expression  vacorem  ducere  is  only  an  abridgment  of  damum 
uxorem  diuxre,  or  dedticere,  Plant.  AtU,  ii.  1,  88 ;  Trin,  v.  2,  64),  took 
place  in  all  kinds  of  marriages,  without,  however,  being  necessarj'. 
This  ceremony  regularly  occurred  in  the  evening  (Catull.  Ixii.  1) 
under  the  protection  of  Juno  Domiduca,  or  Iterduca  (Aug.  Civ,  D,  vi. 
9),  by  torchlight,  and  accompanied  by  relations  and  friends,  amongst 
whom  the  pronuhce  dared  not  fail.  These  women,  who  conducted 
the  bride  to  the  thalamus  nuptialis,  "were  pennitted  to  have  been  only 
once  married.  Varro  on  Virg.  JEJn,  iv.  166 ;  Fest.  and  Paul.  Diuc. 
p.  242 ;  Tertull.  Exhort  Cast,  13 ;  Isidor.  ix.  8.  In  the  confarreatio 
the  deductio  had  an  especially  religious  character,  on  account  of 
the  escort  of  pueri  patrimi  et  mairimi^  whom  we  find,  however,  in 
the  time  of  the  emperors  in  other  marriages  also,  when  many  rites 
of  confarreatio  had  passed  over  into  the  other  forms  of  celebrating 
marriage.  Fest.  245 :  Patrimi  et  Tnatrimi  pueri  prcetextati  tres  nuheu' 
tern  deducunt ;  unus  qui  facem  prce/ert  ex-  spina  a/6a,  quia  iwctu 
habebajitf  duo  qui  tenent  nubcntem, — Spina  alba,  aKavda  Xevic}),  Cuicus 
Acerna,  Linn.  Lady's  thistle  had  also  a  mysterious  signification, 
e.  g.  as  assistance  against  the  strigoe,  Ovid.  Fast,  vi.  129,  165;  Plin. 
H.N,  xvi.  18,  30,  spina  nuptiartmi  facibus  ausjncatissima.  Besides 
these  three,  another  accompanied  them  called  puer  CamilluSj  who 
was  a  servant  of  the  flamen  (Macrob.  Sat.  xiv.  8 :  Romani  quoque 
pueros  et  pv^llas  nobiles  et  investes  Camillas  et  Camillas  appellant j  fla- 
minicarwm  et  fluminum,  proeministros  ;  Paul.  Diac.  43,  describes  Ca- 
millus  as  mnply ptter  ingenuus,  i.  e.  patrician,  Dionys.  ii.  22 :  perhaps 
the  Camdce  virgines  are  the  same  in  Paul.  63),  and  in  a  particular 
basket,  called  cumeruSf  carried  the  spinning  apparatus  of  the  bride. 
Varro,  i. ;  vii.  34 :  Itaque  dicitur  nuptiis  Camillus  qui  cumerum  fert, 
in^uo  quid  sit  in  ministerio  plerique  extrinsecus  nedunt,  Paul.  Diac. 
63 :  Cumeram  vocdbant  antiqui  vas  quoddamy  quod  opertum  in  nup- 
tiis ferebant,  in  quo  erant  nubentis  utensilia,  quod  et  Camillum 
dicebani  eo  quod  sacrorum  ministrum  KaofiiXov  appdlabant.  What 
is  to  be  understood  by  utensilia,  we  see  in  Plut.  Qu,  Rmn,  31  • 
Avrrj  (the  bride)  ih^pu  fikv  ^Xacarijv  Kai  Tt/v  drpaKvov^  ipitfi  ^i 
rijv  9vpav  inpurrk^u  tov  avipoQ  ;  and  PHn.  II.  N,  viii.  48,  74 :  Inde 
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faetumy  ut  nuhentes   virgines  comitardur    coins  arnita  et  /imus  cum 
stamine. 

As  amongst  the  Ghreeks  the  conducting  home  of  the  bride  took 
place  whilst  the  Hymenseus  was  being  sung,  so  the  deductio  of  the 
Bomau  bride  was,  in  accordance  with  an  old  custom,  accompanied 
by  the  singing  of  a  celebrated  song  thalasaio  and  playing  on  the 
flute.  See  nuptidUs  tibics  in  Auct.  ad.  Her.  iv.  33,  and  Plant.  Cos, 
iv.  3,  1 : 

A^e  tibicen :  dam  illam  educant  hue  novam  nuptam  fbras, 
Suavi  cantu  concelebra  omnem  hanc  plateam  hymenaeo. 

See  also  Mart.  i.  36,  42 ;  Plut.  Bom.  15,  Pomp,  4 ;  Euseb.  Chron,  27. 
Some  derive  the  thalassio  from  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  give  the 
most  wonderful  explanations  of  it,  Liv.  i.  4 ;  Dionys.  ii.  30 ;  Plut. 
Qu,  Bam,  81.  This  rite  was,  however,  not  peculiar  to  the  confar- 
reatio,  but  common  to  all  marriages.  The  same  is  true  of  another 
old  custom,  that  the  bride,  having  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom festively  adorned  to  receive  her  (Juv.  vi.  79,  227),  orna- 
mented the  doorposts  with  lanece  vittce^  and  anointed  them  with 
oleum,  Plin.  xxviii.  9, 37 ;  Lucan.  ii.  355,  &c.  Equally  general  was 
the  custom,  which  was  referred  by  the  Romans  to  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines,  of  carrying  the  bride  over  the  threshold.  Plut.  Qu,  Bom, 
29 :  A*i  ri  ttJv  ya/Aou/iiviji/  ovk  tuitrcv  avrrjv  viri^l3rjpai  rbv  ovSbv  TrJQ 
oiViaCi  oXK*  vTTiQaipovaiv  oi  TrpoTTifAirovrfc ;  virtpov  8ri  rdf  vpwTa^  yvvat- 
raf  apiraaavTiQ  ovrutQ  ihrjviyicav ;  Varro,  On  Virg,  Eel,  xiii.  29,  other- 
wise explains  it.  But  the  true  explanation  doubtless  is,  that  they 
wished  to  avoid  the  bad  omen,  which  it  would  have  been  considered, 
if  the  bride  on  entering  had  accidentally  stumbled  with  her  foot 
on  the  threshold.  Plant.  Cas,  iv.  4,  1 :  Sensim  super  attolle  limen 
pedes,  nova  nupta,  sospes  iter  incipe  hoc,  ut  viro  tuo  semper  sis  super- 
stes.  Catull.  Ixi.  166 :  Transfer  online  cum  bono  limen  aureolos  pedes 
rasilemque  suhi/orem,  WTiether  the  bride  was  after  this  carrying 
across  obliged  first  to  step  on  a  sheepskin,  as  has  been  thought 
from  Plut.  Qu,  Bom,  81,  rijv  vv/jl^tiv  thdyovrtc  vaxo^  virotrTptawvovtriVy 
is  uncertain,  as  these  words  may  be  understood  as  applying  to  the 
skin  spread  over  the  seat  of  the  bridal  pair.  Varro' s  account,  Non, 
xii.  50,  is  obscure :  Nuhentes  veteri  lege  Bomana  asses  tres  ad  mari^ 
turn  venientes  solere  pervehere,  atque  unum  q-aem  in  mayiu  tenerent 
tanquam  emendi  causa  marito  dare,  alium  quern  in  pede  Jiaherent  in 
foco  Lamm  familiarum  ponere,  tertium  quem  in  sacciperione  con- 
didissent  cmnpito  vidnali  solere  resonare. 

The  chief  solemnity  of  the  confarreatio  occurred  in  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  ceria  et 
ioUmnia  verba,  of  which  Gains  speaks.    First,  the  bride  saluted  the 
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bridegroom,  ^ho  approached  her  "with  the  mystical  form :  Uhi  tu 
Caius  ego  Oaia,  "which  was  gJso  used  in  the  coemptio.  Quinct.  Inst,  i, 
7, 28|  says :  Quia  tarn  Caias  esse  vocitatas,  quam  Caios,  eUam  ex  nupti-' 
cUibus  aacria  aj^paret^  and  from  this  we  might  suppose  that  this  form 
belonged  only  to  religious  marriages  but  nuptialia  sacra  are  merely 
solemn  marriage  ceremonies  generally,  without  the  force  of  con- 
farreatio.  Plut.  Qu,  Bom,  30:  Aia  ri  rijv  vvfiftiv  tltrdyovrtc  Xeyeiy 
Kg\ivov<nv'''0'n'ov  a^  Vdiod  iyw  Vdia,  But  Cicero,  |>ro  Jlfwr.  12,  sup- 
plies the  direct  proof  of  the  use  of  this  form  in  the  coemptio,  where 
he  says :  Quia  in  alicujus  lihris  exempli  causa  id  nomen  inveneranty 
putaruntj  omnes  mvlieresy  qua  coemptionem  facerent,  Caias  vocari.  In 
less  binding  marriages,  this  formula,  of  which  Plutarch  gives  the  fol- 
lowing explanation,  was  not  used :  oirov  ti  icvpioc  'o^  olKoStaTrSrtiQ,  koI 
lyut  Kvpia  Kal  oiKodktnroiva.  This  could  only  be  said  in  strict  marriage. 
The  bridegroom  doubtless  replied  to  this  address  of  the  bride 
in  an  equally  measured  symbolical  form,  which,  however,  has  not 
been  preserved.  The  general  notion,  that  he  gave  to  her  a  key  or 
the  key  of  the  house,  does  not  seem  to  be  correct.  Paid.  Diac, 
who  has  been  referred  to,  says  in  fact  something  entirely  different, 
p.  66:  Clavim  consuetudo  erat  muliertbus  donate  oo  aignificandam 
partUs  facilftatem.  It  was  a  symbolical  gift,  which  signified  some- 
thing besides  the  house-government,  but  whether  the  bridegroom 
gave  it,  and  on  the  wedding-day,  he  does  not  inform  us.  It  is  more 
certain  that  the  bridegroom  received  the  bride  with  water  and  fire, 
and  that  he  presented  these  two  elements  to  her  touch, — a  very  sig- 
nificant ceremony,  although  we  are  without  any  accurate  informa- 
tion about  it,  at  least  as  regards  the  fire.  Yarro,  in  a  fragment  on 
Virg.  ^n,  iv.  104,  says:  Aqtia  et  igni  mariti  uxores  accipiebant, 
Unde  et  hodie  faces  proelucent  et  aqua  petita  de  purofonte  per  puerum 
felicisaimwm  vel  puellamy  quce  interest  nupttia,  de  qua  aolebant  nuhen- 
tihua  pedes  lavari.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  symbolical  torch 
may  have  been  a  remnant  of  the  old  times,  and  the  ceremony 
of  fire  another.  Another  passage  confirms  this:  Igitur  duplex 
cauaa  naacendi  ignia  et  aqua :  ideo  ea  nuptiia  in  limine  adhibentur, 
Ovid,  Fast,  iv.  792,  his  {aqua  et  igne)  nova  fit  conjux,  Propert.  iv.  3, 
13 ;  Stat.  Silv,  i.  2,  4 ;  Plut.  Qu,  Bom,  1 :  Atd  ri  rijy  yafiovfiiynv 
uTFTiaQai  TTvpd^  Kal  vdaro^  KiXtvovai ;  Hence  the  form,  aqua  et  igni  ac- 
cipity  Scsev.  Dig,  xxiv.  1, 66.  Paul.  Diac.  2 :  Aqua  et  igni  tarn  inter  did 
solet  damnatis,  quam  accipiuntur  nuptce,  videlicet  quia  hcec  duoe  res 
humanam  vitam  Tnaxime  continent.  This  is  clearly  the  right  mean- 
ing of  this  symbol,  which  is  also  explained  by  Serv.  on  Virg,  ^n, 
xii.  119,  and  iv.  103;  Lactant.  dc  Orig,  Error,;  Isidor.  v.  27.  Paul. 
Diac.  87  :  Facem  in  nupiiis  in  honorem  Ccereris  proe/erebant ;  aqua 
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aspergehatur  nova  nu^ta,  Hve  ut  casta  puraque  ad  virum  veniret,  siie 
ut  ignem  atgue  aquam  (mm  viro  communicaret.  The  ceremony  of 
water  and  fire  always  continued  in  the  confeureatio :  in  other  forms 
of  marriage  that  of  the  torch,  by  the  light  of  which  the  bride  was 
brought  to  the  bridegroom's  house  {/aces  nuptialee),  Ovid.  Fast,  ii. 
558 ;  Lucan.  ii.  356 ;  Catull.  Ixi. ;  Cic.  pro  Clu,  6 ;  Tac.  Ann.  i,  37, 
&c.  Pest.  289 :  Bapi  sokt  fax,  qua  producente  nova  nupta  deduda 
eat,  ah  utrisque  amicis,  ne  avA  uicor  earn  sub  lecto  viri  ea  node  ponat, 
aut  vir  in  septUchro  comhurendam  caret,  quo  utroque  mora  propinqua 
alterius  utrius  captari  putetur. 

Next  followed  the  religio\is  solemnities  under  the  direction  of 
the  Pontifex  Maximus  and  the  Flamen  Dialis,  in  the  presence  of 
ten  witnesses,  who  represented  as  many  curiae  or  gentes.  The 
auspices  were  also  taken,  without  which,  even  in  later  times,  mar- 
riages in  general  were  not  concluded,  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  16 :  Nihil  fere 
quondam  majoria  rei^  nisi  auapicato,  ne  privatirn  quidem  gerebatur, 
quod  etiam  nunc  nuptiarum  auapicea  declarant,  qui  re  omiaaa  nomen 
tantum  tenent.  So  too  Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  1 :  Quo  ex  more  nuptiia  etiam-' 
num  auapicea  interponuntur.  Qui  quamvia  auapida  petere  deaierini, 
ipao  tamen  nomine  veteria  c(yiiauetudinia  veatigia  uaurpant.  See  also 
Plaut.  Caa,  prol.  86;  Cic.  pro  Clu.  5 ;  Juv.  x.  335;  Lucan.  ii.  371 ; 
Symm.  Ep.  vi.  3 ;  and  Serv.  on  Virg,  uEiu  iv.  374,  who  relates 
that  thunder  interrupted  the  ceremony.  We  may  conclude,  from 
the  account  of  tho  maniage  ceremonies  between  Mossalina  and 
Silius,  that  the  auspices  had  certain  forms  of  words  to  pro- 
nounce :  at  the  confarreatio  this  was  certainly  the  case.  Tac.  Ann, 
xi.  27  :  Haud  aum  ignarua,  fabuloawm  viaum  iri — conaulem  deaig- 
natum  {SUium)  cum  uxore  principia  predicta  die,  adhibitia  qui 
ohaignarent,  velut  auacipiendorum  liberorurn  cauaa  conveniaae  atque 
illam  audiaae  auapicwm  verba,  aubiiaae,  aacrificaaae  apud  deoa,  etc. 
Suet.  Claud.  26,  dote  inter  auapicea  conaignata,  from  which  we  see 
that  the  auspices  effected  the  doUa  conatitutio,  Tac.  i.  37,  describes 
a  similar  case.  The  whole  of  the  ceremony  is  unfortunately  not 
known  to  us,  but  two  acts  of  it  are  certain,  viz.,  first,  tho  joint 
eating  of  bread  by  the  newly  married,  from  which  the  whole  form 
received  its  name,  as  Dionys.  ii.  25  relates,  rh  Stj  Koivutvoi^e  ttjq 
UputrdrtiQ  rs  xai  vpwTfjs  rpo^rjc  yivicOat  yvvalKac  avSpdffi,  xai  IttI 
TToWy  (Twt\9tXv  Tux9f  rijv  fikv  iiriKXtiffiv  rtji  KoiputviaQ  tov  <pappoQ  ilx^v, 
etc.;  secondly,  the  joining  together  of  hands,  at  the  confarreatio, 
probably  by  the  priest,  which  the  sarcophagi,  and  wall-paintings 
representing  marriage,  show.  This  custom  was  common  to  all 
marriages.  There  was  also  another  ceremony,  confined  to  the 
confarreatio,  of  which  Serv.  on  Virg,  jEn.  iv.  37,  gives  an  accoimt : 
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Mos  opud  vetercsfuit  Flamini  et  FlaminicoRy  ut  per  farreationem  m 
nuptiia  convenirent,  aellaa  duos  jugatas  ovili  pelle  superinjecta  poni 
eju8  ovisy  quoe  hostia  fuisset,  et  ibi  nubentea  velatia  capttihustn  con/av' 
reatione  Flamen  et  Flaminica  residerent.  The  newly  married  couple 
then  sat  for  a  time,  perhaps  during  the  remainder  of  the  ceremony, 
on  two  chairs  standing  near  to  each  other  and  covered  by  the  same 
skin,  signifying,  that  although  the  man  and  woman  occupied  two 
different  parts  of  the  house,  that  they  wore  nevertheless  firmly 
bound  by  one  common  bond.  The  sheepskin  afterwards  served 
also  as  a  cervical^  as  the  KuiZia  amongst  the  Greeks  filled  the  place 
of  cushions  on  the  couches.  It  is  an  error  to  derive  conjugium  and 
conjugare  from  these  sellis  jugatis,  and  equally  so  to  suppose  that 
the  yoke  was  placed  upon  the  pair,  although  Servius  says  propter 
jugum,  quod  imponebatur  matrimonio  conjungendis. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  wedding  a  contract  of  marriage  {tabuloe 
nuptialesy  jnatrimonialeSy  dotales)  concerning  the  doa  was  entered 
into,  and  sealed  by  those  present  as  witnesses,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  auspices.  These  contracts  were  not  known  in  the  earlier 
periods,  and  were  also  unnecessary  in  the  marriage  with  manus, 
but  the  more  common  the  form  without  manus  became,  the  more 
was  the  want  of  such  agreements  felt.  On  many  monuments  of 
art  we  see  these  tabulte  in  the  hand  of  the  bridegroom.  To  this 
custom,  Suet.  Claud,  26,  refers  :  dote  inter  auapices  conaignata ;  and 
more  clearly,  Juv.  ii.  119 : 

SignatiB  tabulee,  dictum  !  Feliciter,  ingens 
Coena  sedet,  gremio  jacuit  nova  nupta  marili 

Also  ii.  200 ;  ix.  75 ;  Tac.  Ann,  xi.  30.  These  tabulae  however  were 
not  absolutely  necessary,  nor  were  they  sufficient  to  compel  the 
completion  of  the  marriage.  Papin.  Big,  xxxix.  5,  31 ;  and  Quinct. 
Inat.  V.  11,  32.  Nihil  obatoct,  quo  Tniniia  justum  matrimonium  ait  mente 
coeuntiumj  etiamai  tabulee  aignatoe  non  fuerint.  Nihil  enim  proderit 
aignnaae  tabulae,  ax  mentem  Tnatrimonii  non  fuisae  conatabit. 

What  is  related  as  to  the  dress  of  the  bride  refers  to  all  kinds 
of  marriage.  She  wore  a  white  tunica  recta  or  regilla,  and  veil 
and  hair-net  of  bright  yellow.  Fest.  36 :  Regillia,  tunida  albia,  et 
reticnlia  luteia  (wrjoii^aXog)  utriaque  rectia^  textia  auaum  veraum  a 
atantibua  pridie  nuptiarum  diem  virginea  itidutee  cubitum  ibant  ominia 
cau^at  ut  etiam  in  togia  virilibua  dandia  obaervari  aolet.  We  must  not 
limit  the  use  of  the  regilla  to  the  day  before  the  wedding :  Plin. 
H.  N.  viii.  48,  74.  Ea  prima  texuit  rectam  tunicamy  quales  cum  toga 
pura  tironea  induuntur  novceque  nuptce.  The  derivation  of  regilla, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable,  are  doubtful.  It  is  commonly 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  rectay  as  if  diminutive.     According 
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to  Plaut.  Epid,  ii.  2,  39,  it  comes  from  regina,  as  he  places  it  in 
opposition  to  mendictda.  Quid  erat  induta  f  an  regiUam  indiculam 
an  mendiculam  impluviatam  ?  vJb  iatce  faciunt  vesthnentis  nomina, 
Isidor.  xix.  25,  and  Non.  xiv.  13,  gives  the  same  etymology.  Plaut. 
besides  says  regillam  tuniculam.  The  regilla  and  {tunica)  recta  differ 
from  others  chiefly  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  woven,  on  a  tela, 
the  stamen  of  which  was  not  drawn  horizontally,  but  vertically,  and 
on  which  they  wove  upwards  from  below,  avw  vtpaivuv.  Fest.  277 : 
RedcB  appellantur  vesiimenta  viriliaf  quce  patres  liberis  auia  coi^ficienda 
cnrant  animia  causa,  ita  uaurpata  quod  a  atantihua  et  in  aJtitudinem 
ttxuntur.  This  regilla  was  fastened  by  a  woollen  girdle  (thence 
Juno  Cinctia  gen.)»  which  was  tied  in  a  Hercules'  knot.  Paul, 
Diac  63 :  CingvJo  nova  nupta  prcecingehaiur,  quod  mr  in  lecto  aol^ 
vehaty  factum  ex  lana  ovia,  Hunc  Herculaneo  modo  vinctum  vir 
solvit  ominis  graiia,  vi  sic  ipaefelix  ait  in  auacipiendia  liberia,  utfuit 
HerctUea,  qui  aeptuaginta  liheroa  reliquit. 

The  veil,  or  flammeum,  which  the  bride  wore  at  the  wedding, 
was  yellow.  Paul.  89 :  Flammee  amidtur  nuhena  ominia  honi  causa, 
quod  eo  assidue  utehatur  flaminica,  i.e.  flaminis  uxor,  cui  non  licebat 
facere  divortium.  It  is  more  correct  to  say  that  the  flaminica  and 
the  bride  wore  this  colour  because  it  was  of  good  import.  Plin. 
ILN.  xxi. :  Lutei  {color is)  video  Iionorem  antiquisaimum  in  nuptialihua 
flarnmeia  totum  f&minia  conceaaimi,  Cf.  Petron.  26  ;  Juv.  vi.  224 ; 
SchoL  Suet.  Ner.  28;  Tac.  A?tn.  xv.  37;  Lucan.  ii.  261;  Catull.  and 
Martial  frequently.  It  has  been  affirmed  from  Seneca,  Hippol.  322, 
that  the  shoes  {aocd)  were  also  yellow,  but  the  passage  refers  not 
to  a  bride's  clothing,  but  to  the  dress  of  Hercules,  as  a  woman  in 
the  presence  of  Omphale.  Catull.  however,  Ixi.  10,  makes  Hyme- 
uaeus  wear  yellow  shoes,  and  in  the  Aldobrandinian  marriage  the 
bride  has  them.  They  are  now  frequently  found  in  paintings  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. — The  peculiar  dressing  of  the  hair  is 
quite  certain.  Fest.  339  :  Senia  crinibua  (three  locks  on  each  side, 
as  the  oldest  statues  show)  nuhentea  ornantur,  quod  is  ornatus  vctiia- 
tiaaimus  fuit;  quidam,  quod  eo  veatalea  virginea  ornentur.  In  this 
the  common  instruments  were  not  used,  but  the  sjTnbolical  haata 
codiharia,  for  which  Paul.  Diac.  A.  v.  62,  gives  very  odd  and  con- 
tradictory reasons.     Plut.  Qu,  Ro^n,  86  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  559. 

After  the  confeureatio  was  ended — as  in  all  other  marriages — a 
banquet  followed  {caena  nuptialia,  Plaut.  Cure.  v.  2,  60;  epuJce 
genialea,  Claud.  Rapt,  Proa,  ii.  327,  at  which  five  wax-lights  were 
burned,  Plut.  Qu,  Rom,  2),  and  when  that  was  concluded,  nuts  {nujo 
juglana)  were  distributed*  Something  similar  {KaraxixTfiara)  took 
place  at  the  marriage  of  the  Qreeks;    see  Becker's  Charicles, 
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translated  by  Metcalfe,  p.  356.  Serv.  on  Virg,  Eel.  viii.  30 ; 
CatuU.  Ixi.  1*28 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xv.  22,  24. 

At  length  the  pronuhcB  led  the  bride  to  the  l€(±u8  genidlis  {collo 
careinlectOy  Donat.  on  Ter,  Eur,  iii.  5,  45;  Paul.  Diac.  8.  v.  genialis, 
94 ;  Claud.  Bapt.  Pros,  ii.  361).    Before  the  door  they  sang  hyme- 
neal and  indecent  songs  {Fescennina)  Claud.  Fesc,  iv.  30 : — 

D scant  pervigiles  carmina  tibiae, 

Permissisqae  jocis  turba  licentior 

Exsultet  tetricis  libera  legibus. 

The  loctus  genialis  was  carried  into  the  atrium  on  the  day  of  the 
wedding,  perhaps  by  the  mother,  or  the  relatives,  of  the  bride ;  but 
iu  later  days  this  became  merely  symbolical.  Cic.  pro  Clu,  5  : 
Lectum  ilium  genialemy  quern  Mennio  ante  filicB  simb  nuhenti  straverat^ 
in  eadem  chmo  sihi  omari  et  sterni  exptUsa  atque  exturhata  filia  juhet  : 
fiithet  genero  socrua,  Paul,  v,  genialis,  94 :  Oen,  lectus,  qui  nuptiis  ster- 
nitur  in  honorem  genii,  Amob.  adv,  Oen,  ii.  67  :  Cumn  in  matrimonia 
convenitiSy  toga  sternitis  ledulos  et  maritorum  genios  advocaiis,  Hor. 
Ep,  i.  1,  87,  lectus  genialis  in  aula  est,  meaning  that  a  person  is  mar- 
ried. We  know  no  more  about  this  custom,  but  from  some  passages 
it  would  seem  that  it  occurred  only  in  the  marriage  with  manus. 
For  instance,  Amob.  iv.  20,  says,  Usu,  farre,  coemptione,  genialis 
leduU  sacramenta  condicunt,  but  these  words  are  not  to  be  taken  so 
strictly,  any  more  than  the  in  mairimonia  convenire  previously 
quoted.  It  is  natural  that  when  the  binding  forms  of  marriage 
went  out  of  use,  many  peculiar  customs  were  retained,  as  the  sacri- 
fice with  the  assistance  of  the  priest,  and  the  Camillus  and  Camilla, 
The  lectus  genialis,  or  adversus,  remained  in  its  place  as  long  as  the 
woman  continued  in  marriage ;  or  even  until  the  man  married  again. 
The  sternere  then  took  place  again ;  Prop,  iv,  11,  85  : — 

Seu  tamcn  adversum  mutarit  janua  lectum 
Sederit,  et  nostro  cauta  noverca  toro. 

The  lectus  is  called  adversus,  because  it  stood  in  the  atrium  opposite 
the  janua. 

On  the  following  morning  the  young  wife  began  her  manage- 
ment of  the  house  by  a  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  her  husband; 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  18 ;  Plut.  Qu,  Bom,  2.  On  the  same  day  an  after- 
ceremony  of  the  marriage,  called  repotia,  took  place  in  the  meu's 
apartments.  Fest.  p.  281 :  Repoiia  postridie  nuptias  apud  novum 
mariium  cosnatur,  quia  quasi  reficitur  potatio,  Porphyr.  on  Hor,  Sat, 
ii.  2,  60,  Dies  post  nuptial.  On  the  contrary,  Donat.  and  Acron.  in- 
terpret it  differently :  Repotia  dicuntur  septimus  dies,  quo  nova  solet 
nupta  redire  ad  parentes  suos,  the  first  visit  therefore  to  the  parental 
house.    Auson.  Epist.  ix.  50,  says  indefinitely,  Ccnjugioque  dapes 
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aut  sacra  repotia patrwny  which  maybe  taken  either  in  the  sense  of 
Donat.  and  Acron.,  or  aa  a  celebration  after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

Lastly,  we  must  notice,  that  the  choice  of  the  day  for  the  wed- 
ding was  not  a  matter  of  indifference.  They  avoided  as  imlucky 
the  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  and  the  day  following  them:  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  15,  16;  Paul.  Diac.  179;  Gell.  v.  17;  Varr.  L.  X.  vi.  29; 
Ovid.  Fcui,  i.  57 ;  Pint.  QtuBst,  Bom,  25;  likewise  the  Ferise,  Pint. 
QwBst,  Bom,  25.  To  this  rule  the  day  after  the  Ides  of  June  formed 
an  exception.  The  jnonth  was  also  carefully  selected,  and  May 
was  not  lightly  chosen :  Plut.  Quodst,  Bom,  85 ;  Ovid.  Fast,  v.  487. 
So,  too,  the  first  half  of  June  was  avoided,  whilst  the  second  was 
chosen :  Ovid.  Fast,  vi.  221. 

The  second  form  which  effected  conventio  in  manum  (but  not 
marriage)  was  the  coSmptio.  This  form  was  adopted  in  order  to 
bring  about  manus  without  marriage ;  therefore  in  such  cases  the 
formless  contract  of  marriage,  through  consensus  or  domum  ductiOy 
mujst  have  preceded.  The  ceremonies  were  those  just  described 
(viz.  deductio  with  Thalassio,  lifting  over  the  threshold,  the  saluta- 
tion with  Gains  and  Gaia,  the  presence  of  the  auspices,  the  joining 
of  hands,  the  dress  of  the  bride;  incidents  and  external  forms,  which 
depended  on  the  taste  and  the  means  of  those  about  to  be  married) ; 
but  in  place  of  a  religious  marriage,  a  simple  civil  contract  was  en- 
tered into,  which  merely  determined  the  proportion  of  dependence 
of  the  young  woman.  It  was  a  symbolical  sale,  per  cbs  et  lihramy  poire 
vel  tutorihus  atjictorihus,  Gai.  i.  1 13 :  Coemptione  in  manum  eonveniunt 
per  mancipationemf  i.e.  per  quartdam  imaginarioTn  venditionem,  adhi^ 
hitis  non  mintis  quam  quinque  tesUhns^  ctvibus  Bomanis  pttberibusj  item 
lihripendepraster  mulierem  ewmque^  cujvs  in  manum  convenit,  Serv.  on 
Virg,  JEn,  iv.  103 :  CoempHo  enim  est,  ubi  libra  atqtte  ces  adhibetur^  et 
midier  atque  vir  in  se  quasi  emptimiem/aciimt,  Boethius  on  Cic.  Top, 
3,  p.  299 :  QtUB  in  manwfn  per  coemptionem  convenerant,  eas  matres 
fam,  vocabantur  ;  quoe  vero  usu  vel  farreo^  minime,  Coemptio  vero 
certiis  solemnitatibus  peragebatur  et  sese  in  coemendo  invicem  interro- 
gabant  (i.e.  in  coemptio  they  mutually  asked  each  other) ;  vir  ita ; 
an  mtUier  sibi  maier/amilias  esse  vellet :  ilia  respondebaiy  velle,  Itaque 
mtUier  viri  conveniebai  in  manum  et  vocabantur  has  nuptioe  per  coemp- 
tionem,  et  erat  mtdier  maierfcrniilioA  viro  loco  filice.  Quam  solemni- 
tatem  in  iuis  institviis  Ulpianus  exponit,  Boethius  is  wrong  in  con- 
fining oonfiEUTeatio  to  the  marriage  of  priests;  in  believing  that  the 
woman  could  come  in  manum  only  by  coemptio;  and  in  reckoning 
as  mater£unilia8  only  her  who  coemptione  convenit.  The  last  error 
is  easily  cleared  up  when  we  reflect  that  in  the  time  of  Boethius 
this  form  no  longer  existed,  and  that  he  knew  it  only  by  tradition ; 
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that  confarreatio  had  long  been  used  only  for  the  marriage  of 
priests,  and  that  usus  no  longer  led  to  manus.  Qsd.  i.  113.  As  at 
coemptio  this  form  was  especially  used,  Vtsne  mihi  ease  materfO' 
milias  f  he  thought  that  only  such  women  were  called  by  that  name. 
But  we  get  the  correct  idea  from  Cic.  Top,  3 :  Qenus  enim  eat  uxor; 
ejus  ducBformoi :  una  matruTnfamiliaSf  earum^  qucB  in  manum  conv€'- 
nerunt  (usu,  farreo,  coemptione):  altera  earum,  qtuB  tantummodo 
uxores  habeniur  (quse  in  manum  non  convenerunt).  Gell.  xviii.  6, 
also  explains:  Matrem/amili'as  appellatam  ease  earn  solarrij  quae  in 
mariti  manu  mandpioque  eaaet.  The  tei-m  matrona  is  only  a  more 
comprehensive  designation  for  every  decent  woman.  Cic.  pro  Coul, 
13 :  Fetidantea  facimua^  ai  matremfamiliaa  aecua,  quam  mcUronarum 
aanctitaa  postuUU^  nominamua.  Every  materfamilias  is  also  a  ma- 
trona,  but  not  the  reverse. 

The  third  form  by  which  a  woman  came  in  manum  was  the  usus 
or  prescription.  When  she  had  entered  into  a  free  marriage  only,  but 
remained  a  whole  year  with  the  man  without  having  been  absent 
three  days  from  his  house,  that  constituted  manus.  Ghii.  i.  Ill :  Uau 
in  Tnanwm  conveniehatf  quoe  anno  continuo  nupta  peraeuerabai,  nam 
velut  annua  poaaeaaione  uau  capiehatur^  in  familiaTn  viri  tranaihat, 
filiceque  locum  ohtinehat,  Itaque  lege  XII,  Tahvlarwm  caiUum  erat, 
si  qua  nollet  eo  modo  in  manum  mariti  convenirey  ut  quotannia  tri~ 
noctio  abeaaet  atque  ita  uaum  cujitacunque  anni  interrumperet.  This 
period  did  not  consist  of  three  days,  or  thrice  twenty-four  hours, 
but  three  whole  nights  following  each  other,  as  is  proved  by  the 
decision  of  Gell.  iii.  2,  andMacrob.  Sat,  i.  3,  that  the  woman  had  not 
committed  a  valid  usurpatio  trinoctii  quae  Kalendia  Januariia  apud 
virum  causa  matrimonii  eaae  cospiaaety  et  ante  diem  iv.  Kal»  Jan,  ae~ 
quentea  uaurpaium  iaaet  (i.e.  who  left  her  husband's  house  in  order 
to  interrupt  the  uaucapio),  Non  enim  poaae  impleri  trinoctiwmy  quod 
abeaae  a  viro  uaurpandi  causa  ex  XII,  Tahulia  deherety  quoniam  tertice 
noctia  posterior ea  aex  horce  alteriua  anni  eaaenty  qui  inciperet  ex  Kalendia, 

Besides  these  stricter  forms  of  marriage,  by  which  the  woman 
came  in  rrumtmi  mancipiupique  maritiy  there  existed  a  less  binding 
one,  in  which  both  parties  stood  in  an  equal  position  towards  each 
other,  viz.  matrimonium  justum,  without  conventio  in  manum.  The 
woman  remained  in  poteatate  patria  aid  tutoriay  and  retained  the 
free  disposition  of  her  property.  Such  are  the  women  whom 
Cicero  describes  as  wcorea  tantumimodoy  in  opposition  to  the  mater- 
familias. So  Gell.  xviii.  6,  in  mairimoniumri  tantujn  convenircy  in 
opposition  to  in  manwm  convenire.  This  form  was  very  early  intro- 
duced into  Eome  by  the  Poregrini,  or  by  the  Etruscans,  who  emi- 
grated to  Borne,  where  it  was  in  time  acknowledged  as  a  lawful 
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marriage,  provided  that  the  conditions,  as  equality  of  position  and 
citizenship,  were  the  same  on  both  sides.  This  free  marriage  be- 
came more  binding  after  living  together  for  one  unbroken  year, 
but  even  if  the  uaurpatio  irinoctii  occurred,  the  free  marriage  still 
continued.  In  later  times,  when  the  conventio  in  manum  was  found 
inconvenient,  they  returned  to  this  form  of  marriage,  so  that  under 
the  middle  emperors  no  other  existed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
con&rreatio  for  the  priests.  The  marriage  ceremonies,  which  were 
the  same  both  with  and  without  manus,  have  already  been  described. 

Many  sarcophagi  illustrate  the  Boman  marriage  ceremonies,  but 
they  chiefly  belong  to  more  recent  times,  in  which  marriage  with- 
out manufl  nearly  always  occurred-  We  find,  however,  in  all  of 
them,  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  stretch  forth  their  hands, 
being  introduced  to  each  other  by  Juno  Pronuba ;  and  that  the 
preparation  of  sacrifices  by  the  priests  and  the  Camilli,  and  the 
Ilymenseus,  are  not  omitted. 

The  Conctibinatus  was  merely  a  sexual  living  together  of  two 
persons  who  had  no  connubium.  This  was  of  two  kinds :  first,  in 
a  narrower  and  strictly  legal  sense,  when  a  civis,  unmarried,  wished 
to  live  with  one  not  equal  to  him  in  position,  as  a,  peregrinay  liherta, 
serva,  or  htmiiliSf  abjecta  foeminay  without  considering  her  as  his 
wife  (to  a  certain  extent  looked  upon  as  a  left-handed  marriage, 
inoequaJe  oonjugiwm,  or  licita  consuetudo).  Secondly,  in  a  wider  and 
not  legal  sense,  when  a  married  man  lived  with  a  mistress  besides 
his  wife,  or  unmarried  with  two  mistresses.  The  first  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  considered  criminal,  or  even  contrary  to 
decency,  for  we  find  inscriptions  on  graves  to  the  *  beloved  concu- 
bine ; '  the  second  was  always  condemned,  and  fell  under  the  head 
of  gtuprumy  particularly  if  the  concubine  belonged  to  the  honeste 
fiventes.  The  woman  who  lived  with  a  married  man  was  called 
pelUx.  Paul.  Diac.  p.  222 :  Pellicea  nunc  quidem  appeUantur  alienis 
succimibente8f  non  Bolwm  fcBmincBy  sed  eticum  mares.  Antiqui  proprie 
earn  pellicem  nominahantf  qttce  tixorem  Jiabenti  nuhehant.  Out  generi 
mtUiertMn  etiam  poena  constituta  est  a  Numa  Pompilio  hoc  lege: 
PeUex  aram  Junonis  ne  tangito  ;  si  tanget,  Junoni  crinibus  demissis 
a^nijum  fotrrM/aaTn  caediio.  So  Gell.  iv.  3 :  Pellicem  autem  appellatam 
prohrosamque  habHamy  quce  juncta  consueiaque  esset  cum  eo,  in  cujus 
manu  mandpioque  alia  matrimonii  causa  /oret,  7mc  antiguissima 
lege  ostenditur,  etc.  Later,  the  concubine  was  called  by  a  paulo 
honestiore  nomine, — arnica. 
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BETEOTHING  AND  DIVOECE. 

Mabriage,  in  Greece,  or  at  least  in  Athens,  required,  to  be 

valid,  to  be  preceded  by  a  solemn  betrothal ;  see  Becker's  Chandesy 

translated  by  Metcalfe,  p.  351.    Amongst  the  Bomans  this  was  not 

essential,  but  solicitation  for  the  bride  was  made  to  her  fEither,  or  in 

case  of  his  death  to  her  brother  or  guardian,  and  his  consent  must 

be  obtained.    Dio.  Cass,  xlyiii.  44 ;  lix.  12 ;  Iziii.  13.    From  the 

usual  form  of  stipulation,  $ponde»ne  f  spondeOy  the  whole  act  was 

called  sponaalia;  the  betrothed  were  called   eponaa  and  aponeus, 

more  anciently  proem.    Another  expression  was  conventoa  conditio^ 

which  act  preceded  the  betrothal,  and  consisted  in  negotiating  the 

amount  of  the  doa,  the  time  of  its  payment,  and  so  on.    Paul.  Diac. 

p.  62 :  Conventca  conditio  dicebatur,  quum  primua  aermo  de  nuptiia  et 

earwm  conditions  hdbehatur.    The  form  of  these  sponsalia  is  shown 

in  many  instances  by  the  comic  writers,  as  Plant.  Atd,  ii.  2 ;  iii.  o, 

2 ;  Ckkvc,  V.  2,  74 ;  Poen,  y.  4 ;  Trin,  v.  2,  33 ;  especially  Trin.  ii. 

4,  98  :— 

jPA.  Sine  dote  poeco  tnam  sororem  filio. 

Qu8S  res  bene  vortat !  habeon',  pactam  ?    Quid  taces  ? 

St.    Proh  dii  immortales,  conditionem  quojnsmodi ! 

Fh,  Quin  f  abulare,  dii  bene  Tortant :  spondeo. 

And  PoBn,  v.  3,  36  :— 

Ag»  Audin'  tu  patrue  ?  dice,  ne  dictttm  n^es : 

Tuam  mihi  majorem  filiam  despondeas. 
Ha.  Pactam  rem  habeto.     Ag.  Spondes  igitur  ?    Ha.  Spondeo. 

Cf.  Varro,  de  Ling,  Lat,  vi.  69. 

The  sponsalia  were  celebrated  as  a  family  holiday  and  with  a 
banquet,  as  Cicero  writes,  cui  Qu,  Cur,  ii.  6.  Family  mourning 
was  suspended  for  that  day.  Suet.  Oct,  53.  The  bride  frequently 
received  an  espousal  ring,  annulua  pronuhua,  which  was  likewise  a 
symbolical  pledge  of  sincerity,  Juv.  vi.  25 ;  Plin.  ff,  N,  xxxiii.  1, 
4;  TertuU.  Apolog,  6.  The  bridegroom  also  received  a  present 
from  the  bride,  Dionys.  iii.  21.  In  later  times,  valuable  articles 
were  mutually  given  as  securities  {arra\  which  the  member  who 
drew  back  from  the  performance  of  the  contract  forfeited.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  engagement,  though  entered  into  by  the  ap- 
pointed words,  or  even  in  writing,  was  not  binding  on  either  person, 
and  in  Bome,  as  little  as  in  Athens,  could  an  action  be  brought 
either  ex  aponau  or  ex  atiptdatu,    Juv.  vi.  200 : — 

Si  tibi  legitimis  pactam  junctamqne  tabelliB 
Non  es  amatums,  dacendi  nulla  yidetnr 
Causa. 

Either  person  could  retract  the  engagement,  renuntiare  or  remit" 
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iere  repudiumy  Flaut.  Aul.  iv.  10,  53 ;  Ter.  Phorm.  iv.  t3,  72 :  nun- 
iiam  remittere  et  sponaalia  disaolvere,  Ulp.  Dig.  xxiii.  1,  110.  Be- 
jmdium  was  also  said  of  divorce,  Modestin.  Dig.  i.  16,  101 :  ZHvor- 
Hum  inter  virwn  et  uxorem  fieri  dicitur ;  repvdiumn  vero  aponace 
remitti  videtur^  quod  et  in  uxoria  personam  non  inepte  cadit.  For 
examples  of  retracted  betrothal,  see  Plant.  Cat,  Min,  7 ;  Suet.  Coea, 
21,  Oct.  62;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  3,  9;  Dio.  Cass.  xlvi.  56,  &o.  This 
betrothal  was  not  entirely  without  legal  validity,  although  only  so 
long  as  the  engagement  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom  was 
not  broken  off,  and  it  was  considered  disgraceful  during  its  continu- 
ance to  enter  into  a  second  engagement,  and  infidelity  on  the  part 
of  the  bride  was  even  regarded  as  adulterium. 

According  to  a  custom  of  the  ancient  Latins,  the  person  who 
Buffered  by  the  drawing  back  of  the  other  party  from  the  engage- 
ment, had  a  ground  of  action,  and  the  judge  compelled  the  person 
who  thus  retracted  without  sufficient  cause,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
{litem  pecunia  CMtimahat),  After  the  union  of  Latium  with  Bome, 
this/iM  sponscUiorum  ceased,  Grell.  iv.  4. 

The  terms  sperata,  pacta,  aponsay  destinata  refer  to  the  espousals, 
and  not  to  the  different  forms  of  marriage,  or  to  the  various 
stages  of  the  engagement. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  promise  made  at  the  espousals  could 
be  dissolved,  so  was  also  divorce  from  marriage  always  possible, 
without  any  one  being  authorized  by  the  civil  power  to  oppose  it. 
This  freedom  was,  however,  much  restrained  by  the  moral  feeling 
of  the  people  and  the  great  respect  they  entertained  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  marriage  bond.  Add  to  this,  there  was  the  family 
council  of  relatives  which  must  always  be  consulted  before  a  di- 
vorce, and  the  fear  of  the  Censor's  reproof^  which  followed  a 
divorce  on  insufficient  grounds.  This  freedom  of  divorce  appears 
too,  if  the  explanation  of  Dionysius  be  correct,  not  to  refer  to 
confarreatio,  ii.  25  :  Eig  trMtvfiov  avayKoXov  oUu^ttitoc  <0cpcv  adia- 
\vTov  Kal  rb  8uiipri<rov  robe  yafiovQ  tovtovq  obdkv  ijv.  We  must,  how- 
ever, recollect  that  in  his  time  confarreatio  was  confined  to  the 
marriages  of  priests,  which  were  always  indissoluble ;  he  could  also 
easily  err,  by  taking  as  an  example  of  the  old  confarreatio  the 
Diarrianre  of  a  flamen  and  flaminica.  Therefore  a  union  of  the 
passage  of  Dionysius  with  Plut.  Horn.  22,  does  not  so  decidedly 
negative  it,  as  is  supposed.  Plut.  says :  'EOriKi  Sk  kuI  %f6fiovc  ripdc, 
u)v  n^oipbg  fiiv  l(rriv  6  ywaiKt  /ii)  OiSovc  awoXfi'Trtiv  avipa^  yvvaXKa  6k 
iiooifi  ^ic/3a\Aetv  ivi  ^pnaKiiq,  ntcviuv  ti  kXuSwv  ifVofioXy  Kal  fioixfV' 
Btlaavy  which  account  agrees  well  with  that  of  Dionysius,  since 
Plutarch  does  not,  like  him,  speak  exclusively  of  marriage  by  con- 
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farreatio,  but  of  marriage  generally.  It  were  absurd  to  suppose 
tliat  the  marriage  should  continue  binding,  if  such  crimes  as  those 
named  occurred.  This  law  of  Bomulus  moreover  decreed,  that 
if  a  man  should  separate  for  any  other  reason,  one  half  of  his 
property  should  fell  to  his  repudiated  wife,  and  the  other  be  de- 
dicated to  Ceres.  And  hence,  in  order  to  prevent  hasty  marriage, 
it  was  made,  as  much  as  possible,  indissoluble. 

There  are  also  other  instances  to  show  that  release  from  mar- 
riage occurred  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Republic,  and  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  contained  directions  on  the  subject.  The  account  of 
Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga,  A.U.C.  520  or  523,  having  been  the  first  to  put 
away  his  wife,  certainly  is  opposed  to  this  idea.  Dionys.  ii.  25, 
says  this  in  the  most  decided  way  :  ofioXoyetrai  IvrbQ  irup  tiKom  xal 
irivraKOffiuv  fiijStlg  tv  'Ptafxy  dtaXt^ijvat  ydfiOQ, — vp&TOQ  CLTroXvoai  Xe- 
yiTai  T^y  kavTov  yvvatKa  'S.vovpiOQ  Kap.  dvilp  oitK  dipavjiSi  dvayKaZo- 
fiivog  vvb  T&v  TtfiijTufP  dfuSffai  rlrvoiv  ty(Ka  ywaiKi  fit}  avvoucEii/.  But 
the  last  words  are  either  corrupt  or  contain  an  error,  as  the 
account  of  Gtell.  xvii.  2,  shows :  Anno  deinde  p.  B.  c.  quing&ntesimo 
undevicesimo  Sp,  Carv*  Ruga  primus  Bomce  de  amicorum  aententia 
divortium  cum  uxore  fecit,  quod  sterilis  easet  jurassetque  apud  cen- 
soreSy  uxorem  Be  liherorwm  qucerendorum  causa  habere,  Val.  Max.  ii. 
1,  4,  also  mentions  the  year  520 ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
another  important  example  in  Plutarch,  agreeing  that  the  first  di- 
vorce, that  of  Sp.  Carvilius,  took  place  in  the  year  230.  This  year 
has  indeed  every  probability  against  it,  as  the  separation  of  Carvi 
lius  would  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  the  Kingdom,  whilst 
the  whole  account  refers  to  that  of  the  Republic,  namely,  to  the 
period  when  the  Censorship  was  separated  from  the  Consulate. 
Sulpicius,  too,  quotes  the  authority  of  Gellius  as  by  far  the  most 
important.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  no  one  will  believe  it  likely 
that  for  520  years  together,  imtil  some  160  years  before  Cicero,  no 
divorce  should  have  taken  place  in  Rome.  The  whole  matter 
seems  to  rest  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  second  passage  of  Q-ell. 
iv.  3.  From  this  it  appears  probable,  that  the  divorce  of  Carvilius 
took  place  under  particular  circimistances,  difTerent  from  those  of 
the  more  ancient  divorces,  whence  it  came  to  pass  that  his  divorce, 
which  in  some  respects  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  came  to  be  con- 
sidered the  first  generally.  Sulpicius  does  not  affirm  that  it  was 
the  first  divorce,  else  Grellius  would  not  merely  say :  Quia  profedo 
nihil  desiderabantur  (viz.  rei  uxoriae  actiones  et  cautiones)  nullis 
etiam  tunc  matrimoniis  diverteyitihuSy  i.e.  Gellius  infers  merely  from 
the  non-existence  of  the  cautiones  rei  uxorite,  that  divorces  came 
into  use  later.    Probably  Sp.  Carvilius  was  the  first  who  separated 
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from  his  wife  for  a  reason  different  from  those  originally  in  force, 
namely,  with  the  selfish  object  of  retaining  the  dos,  whilst  he  jus- 
tified himself  upon  pretended  religious  scruples.  His  sophistry  led 
to  the  desired  result,  but  the  right  feeling  of  the  people  manifested 
itself  in  loud  disapprobation  of  his  conduct,  and  the  cautiones  rei 
uxorisB  were  therefore  soon  introduced,  in  order  to  prevent  similar 
consequences.  Through  these  circumstances,  and  the  &ct  that  few 
have  the  cautiones  dated,  the  divorce  of  Carvilius  obtained  celebrity, 
and  so  it  may  easily  happen  that  after  two  hundred  years  and  more, 
X)eople  should  entertain  the  idea  that  it  had  been  the  first  of  all. 
That  this  divorce  in  some  respect  was  the  first,  many  learned  men 
agree :  one  states,  that  it  was  the  first  steHlitatis  causa  ;  another, 
without  consulting  the  judgment  of  cognati ;  a  third,  of  a  binding 
marriage,  and  so  on. 

Let  us  return  now  to  the  demonstration  of  the  early  divorce,  and 
refer  first  to  the  case  related  by  Val.  Max.  ii.  9,  2  :  Horum  aeveri- 
taUm  M,  Valerius  Maximus  et  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus  censores  in 
consimili  genere  animadversionis  imitati  L,  Antonium  senatu  moverunty 
quod  quam  virginem  in  mairimonium  duxeratf  repudiassety  nullo  ami- 
corum  in  consilium  adhibito.  It  would  be  false  to  suppose  from  this 
that  divorces  were  uncommon  or  forbidden.  We  must,  in  the  first 
place,  recollect  that  the  nota  censoria  is  by  no  means  regarded  as 
judictumy  as  the  instructive  passage  in  Cic.  pro  Clu,  42 — 48,  shows. 
The  sentence  of  the  Censor  is  entirely  subjective,  and  has  therefore 
but  a  limited  importance.  So  it  does  not  follow  from  the  animad- 
versio  censoria  against  Antonius,  that  he  did  anything  forbidden  and 
liable  to  punishment,  when  he  separated  from  his  wife ;  but  there 
was  something  reprehensible  in  the  manner  in  which  he  did  it,  as 
we  learn  from  Val.  Max.  himself,  when  he  adds :  Nullo  amicorum 
in  consilium  adhibito.  A  fSamily  consultation  was  always  held  in 
such  case,  and  thence  it  is  said  of  CarviUus :  De  amicorum  sententia. 
See  the  early  part  of  this  Excursus.  Antonius*  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding was  arbitrary  and  harsh,  and  thence  the  whole  affair  caused 
animadversio  censoria.  This  divorce  took  place  A.TT.C.  447,  some 
fifty  years  before  the  first  Pimic  war. 

But  other  proof  exists,  that  in  much  earlier  times  divorce  was 
properly  established  and  strictly  ordained  by  laws.  Cicero,  Phil, 
ii.  28,  says  jokingly  of  Antonius,  who  had  dismissed  Cytheris  under 
the  same  formalities  as  those  of  divorce :  lUam  suam  suas  res  sibi 
habere  jussit,  ex  duodedm  tabulis  claves  ademity  exegit.  Prom  this 
mention  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  it  follows  that  the  proper  relations  of 
those  who  separated  were  therein  contained,  as  well  perhaps  as 
certain  formalities  to  be  observed.     Into  the  grounds  on  which  a 
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divorce  was  to  be  obtainedi  inquiry  was  made  schnetiiiies  by  the 
council  of  cognati ;  at  others  by  the  judge  in  the  judicium  de  mori- 
huSy  after  the  introduction  of  cautiones  et  actiones  rei  uzoriee.  This 
last,  howeyer,  only  occurred  when  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  two 
separating  parties,  as  in  the  case  of  the  return  of  the  dos,  could  not 
be  settled  by  friendly  arbitration.  The  question  then  was,  whether 
it  was  the  &ult  of  the  husband  or  of  the  wife,  that  led  to  the 
divorce  {uirius  culpa  divorHum  factum,  Quinct.  iii.  4,  11).  On 
the  part  of  the  woman,  the  causes  were,  besides  capital  offences, 
adultery  and  drinking,  and  the  latter  was  very  severely  punished  in 
ancient  times.  Plin.  H,  N.  xiv.  13 :  Cn.  Domitiua  judex  pronuntict' 
vit :  mulierem  videri  plus  hUnaae  quam  vaZetudinis  caitaa,  viro  insci- 
ente,  et  dote  multavit.     See  Gellius  x.  23,  and  Cato's  speech  there. 

That  divorces  became  much  more  frequent  after  the  Punic  wars 
is  explained  by  the  decay  of  manners  then  introduced,  and  by  the 
marriage  ties  becoming  more  and  more  lax.  The  Censor's  reproof 
was  no  longer  drecuied,  and  we  find  that  at  that  time  divorce 
occurred  on  account  of  the  most  trivial  circumstances.  Yal.  Max. 
vi.,  out  of  many,  selects  three  examples  of  the  kind,  that  of  Sulpi- 
cius  Oallus,  who  u/xorem  demisit,  quod  earn  capite  aperto  forts  versa- 
tarn  cogncroerat ;  secondly,  of  Q,.  Antistius  Vetus,  quod  illam  in  pub- 
lico  cum  qtuidam  lihertina  vulgari  secreto  loqu^eviem  viderat ;  thirdly, 
of  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,  qm  conjugem  repudii  nota  affecit,  nihil 
aliud  quam  se  ignorante  ludos  ausam  spectare.  It  is,  besides,  doubt- 
ful whether  the  causes  here  assigned  were  not  a  mere  pretence. 
In  the  last  period  of  the  EepubUc,  divorce  prevailed  to  a  frightful 
extent ;  marriage  was  thoughtlessly  entered  upon,  and  dissolved 
at  pleasure.  Sylla,  Csesar,  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  Antony,  put  away 
their  wives,  and  Augustus  and  his  successor  followed  their  ex- 
ample. At  that  time  this  also  occurred  on  the  women's  part, 
without  any  fault  being  committed  by  their  husbands.  It  had 
previously  been  far  more  difficult  for  them  to  dissolve  a  marriage, 
and  the  husband's  want  of  fidelity  gave  them  no  authority,  as 
Plant.  Men,  iv.  6,  1,  says: — 

Ecastor  lege  dura  Yirunt  mulieres 

Multoque  iniquiore  misene  quern  viri. 

Nam  si  yir  scortum  duxit  clam  uxorem  Buam, 

Id  si  rescivit  uxor,  impune  est  viro ; 

Uxor  viro  si  clam  domo  egressa  est  foras, 

Yiro  fit  causa,  exigitur  matrimonio. 

Utinam  lex  esset  eadem  qusB  uxori  est  viro !  etc. 

In  Cicero's  time  ajid  aiterwards,  separations  by  the  women  are 
often  mentioned,  as  Cic.  ad  Fam,  viii.  7 ;  ad  Att,  xi.  23  (in  this 
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case  with  reason) ;  pro  Glu.  5 ;  Mart.  Ep,  yi,  7 ;  x.  41.  Sen.  de  Ben. 
iii.  16 :  Numquid  jam  tUla  repudio  erubeacit  f — non  considum  numero. 
Bed  maritoTum  annos  buos  compuiant  et  exeutnt  matrimonii  causa^ 
nubwni  repudii. 

The  most  common  term  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage  was  di- 
vortium,  which  properly  means  a  separation  which  took  place  with 
the  consent  of  both  the  parties  concerned.  Panl.  Dig,  i.  16,  161 : 
Div,  ex  eo  dictum  est,  quod  in  diversas  paries  etmt  qui  discedunt. 
Modest.  101 :  Div.  inter  virum  et  uaoorem  fieri  dicitur,  Cf.  Isidor. 
ix.  8.  So  also  discidium,  which  was  also  generally  used  when  the 
separation  was  mutual.  These  words  were  commonly  joined  with 
facere.  On  the  other  hand  r^puditmi  refers  to  a  divorce  on  one 
side,  and  is  therefore  used  only  of  the  party  by  whom  it  was  caused. 
So  the  term  used  was  not  repudimn  facercy  but  repudium^  mittere, 
remittere,  dicere,  ecrihsre,  nuntiarCf  renuntiare;  nuntiwm  remittere 
was  also  similar ;  see  Plant.  Aul,  iv.  10,  53,  69 ;  Ter.  PJiorm,  iv.  3, 
72 ;  Cic.  ad  AU.  i.  13 ;  xi.  23 ;  de  Orat.  i.  40 ;  Top.  4  ;  Suet,  fre- 
quently. Besides  these  expressions,  there  were  exigere  and  eficert 
said  of  the  man,  Cic.  Phil,  ii.  28,  38  ;  discedere  of  the  woman,  Ter. 
Andr.  iii.  3,  36,  which  differed  from  each  other,  as  in  Qreek  did 
Uvkfivtw  or  lic/3aXXeiy  and  ^TroXecVfiv.  It  has  been,  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  suggested,  that  divortium  was  said  especially  of  the 
women,  repudium  of  the  men ;  and  also  that  the  former  refers  to 
divorce  from  strict,  the  latter  from  free,  marriage. 

The  formula  of  separation  either  by  mutual  consent,  or  by  the 
desire  of  one  party,  as  given  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  was :  Tuae  res  Uhi 
haheto.  This  applied  as  well  to  the  man  who  wished  to  separate  as  to 
the  woman ;  see  Oic.  Phil.  ii.  28 ;  Plant.  Amph.  iii.  2,  47  :  VaUaSy 
iibi  habeas  res  tuas,  reddas  Tneas  ;  also  Trin,  ii.  1,  31 :  Tuas  res  iihi 
hdbe.  See  also  Mart.  x.  41 ;  Quinct.  Ded.  262,  &c.  The  woman 
resigned  the  key,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  formality  was  pre- 
scrilied  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  Sometimes  also  this  order  was  ac- 
companied by  another,  to  quit  the  house  {foras  exi)y  which  the 
woman  alone  could  give,  if  she  were  mistress  of  the  house ;  see 
Plant.  Mil.  Olor.  iv.  6,  62 ;  cf.  Plant.  Cas.  ii.  2, 31 ;  Mart.  xi.  104. 
Written  notices  also,  or  verbal  ones  by  a  messenger,  came  into 
practice ;  whence  the  expressions  renurUiatio  or  nuntium  remittere. 
The  contract  made  on  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  was  generally 
destroyed  {rumpere  tahiUas  nuptiales)  Juv.  ix.  75 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  30. 
When  the  marriage  had  been  solemnly  entered  upon  with  manus, 
this  simple  formula  was  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  it.  Therefore  con- 
feirreatio  required  a  formal  diffarreaiio.  Paul.  Diac.  p.  74 :  Diff, 
genus  erat  sacrificii,  quo  inter  virvmi  et  mulierem  fiebat  dissolutio. 
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Dicta  diff.j  quia  fiehai  farreo  libo  adhihito.  The  same  solemnities 
and  persons  which  occurred  at  the  confiajTeatio  must  be  repeated 
at  the  diffarreatio.  Sacerdos  con/arreaiionum  et  diffarreationum^  Orell. 
InacT,  2648.  Beyond  this  nothing  is  known  on  the  subject,  as 
what  Plut.  Quceat.  Rom,  50,  relates  of  Domitian,  refers  to  the 
divorce  of  a  flamon  dialis :  oi  ik  Upiic  vapeysvovTo  ry  tov  yafiov 
$ta\v(rii  TToXKA  ^piKot^Ti  cat  dWdKora  koI  <rKv9p<afrd  ^pfarvrep. 

When  the  manus  of  the  woman  had  been  by  mancipatio, 
divorce  ensued  by  the  preceding  simple  formula ;  but  manus  con- 
tinued xmtil  taken  away  by  a  formal  remancipatio.  Fest. :  Quoemaji' 
cipata  sit  ab  eo  qui  in  manum  convenerit.  See  also  the  imperfect 
passage  of  Gbi.  i.  137.  We  are  not  told  by  which  form  the 
manus  by  usus  was  unloosened.  Probably  a  simple  declaration 
was  sufficient. 

The  divorced  wife  could  marry  again,  so  too  could  the  widow 
after  the  full  time  of  mourning;  but  in  the  early  days,  when  marriage 
had  a  higher  sanction,  this  could  not  be  done  without  prejudice  to 
the  character  of  the  woman,  A  woman  multaruTn  nuptiarum,  as 
Cic.  ad  Att,  adii.  29,  says,  received  no  respect,  Plut.  Qu,  Rom,  102. 
Tertull.  de  Exhort,  Cast,  13,  (ic  Monogam,  13,  places  her  in  con- 
trast to  univira,  which  expression  is  also  found  on  inscriptions. 
A  woman  married  for  the  second  time  could  not  be  a  pronuba  or 
touch  the  statue  of  Pudicitia,  of  Fortuna  Muliehris,  or  Mater  Ma- 
ttUa,  Liv.  X.  23;  Fest.  Fudic,  p.  242,  245.  On  the  second  marriage 
there  were  some  external  forms  less  full  of  honour  than  on  the  first : 
see  Serv.  on  Virg.  uEn,  xi.  476 ;  Prop.  iv.  11,  85 ;  iv.  8,  27. 


CELIBACY. 

Voluntary  celibacy  was  considered,  in  very  early  times,  as 
censurable  and  even  guilty.  Sozom.  h.  e,  i.  9,  mentions  an  old 
law  on  the  subject ;  and  Dionys.  ix.  22,  speaks  of  a  family  law 
relating  to  it  in  the  gens  Fahia,  From  Festus,  p.  379,  we  learn 
that  there  was  a  celibate  fine.  Uxorium  pependisse  didtury  qui^ 
quod  uxorem  non  hahuerity  res  populo  dedit ;  and  the  censors,  whose 
attention  was  turned  to  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, watched  over  the  ministration  of  these  old  decrees.  Cic.  de 
Leg,  iii.  3  ;  Val,  Max.  ii.  9,  1.  Camillus  et  Fostvmius  censores  cera 
poence  nomine  eos  qui  ad  senectutem  coelibes  perveneranty  in  asrariv/m  de- 
ferre  jusserunt ;  403  B.C. ;  351  A.  u.  c.  Hortatory  speeches  from  the 
censors  to  the  people,  de  ducendis  uosorihus  and  de  prole  augenda^ 
also  took  place.    Li  Suet.   Oct,  89,  Q.  Ceedlius  Metellns  8a3'^9: 
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8%  sine  ttorore  possemiM,  Quirites,  esse,  omnea  ea  molestia  careremiis; 
sed  quoniann  ita  natura  tradidity  ut  nee  cum  illis  satia  commode  nee 
sine  illia  tUlo  modo  vivi  possit,  saluti  perpetitce  potius  quam  hrevi 
voluptati  cons\dendv/m ;  cf.  Gell.  i.  6 ;  Liv.  Ep,  lix. ;  Sueton.  Oct. 
89.  It  was  quite  a  Ghredan  view  of  the  case  to  consider  a  wife  as 
a  necessary  evil.  Menand.  p.  190 :  dvayci}  ydp  yvva\K  tivai  KaKov, 
iiXkd  lirrvxnc  ^^^  o  /urpcwrarov  Xa^ufv  ;  see  Becker's  CJiarides,  trans- 
lated by  Metcalfe,  p.  346.  In  the  general  deterioration  of  manners, 
and  especiaUy  after  the  civil  wars,  the  number  of  immarried  in- 
creased extraordinarily,  and  even  before  Juvenal's  time  marriage 
was  so  critical  a  matter  that  one  might  well  call  out 

Gerte  sanus  eras !     Uxorem,  Postume,  duels  P 
Die,  qua  Tisiphone,  quibus  exagitare  colubris  ? 

The  demands  which  women,  especially  those  of  rank,  made, 
were,  in  the  time  of  Plautus,  of  such  a  kind  that  the  taste  for  mar- 
riage became  nearly  lost.  See  Aulid.  iii.  5,  Mil.  iii.  1,  91.  If  the 
wife  brought  an  important  dowry,  the  position  of  the  husband  in 
the  house  was  frequently  not  the  most  agreeable.  Hence  De- 
msenetus  complains  in  Plant.  Asin.  i.  1,  74 :  Argenium  accept ;  dote 
imperium  vendtdi ;  and  Epid,  ii.  i.  11,  where  Apoecides  remarks : 
Pulcra  edepol  dos  pecunia  est^  Periphanes  replies :  quae  quidem  pol 
non  maritata  est.  Juvenal  vi.  460,  Intolerahili'us  nihil  est  quam 
femina  dives,  and  Mart.  viii.  12 : 

Uxorem  quare  locupletcm  ducere  nolim, 
Quaeritis  ?  uxor!  nubere  nolo  mese. 

Learned  women  were  dreaded.  Sit  non  dodissima  conjwxy  Mart. 
ii.  90,  makes  a  condition.     See  Juv.  vi.  448  : 

Non  habeat  matrona,  tibi  quffi  juneta  recnmbit, 
Dicendi  genus,  aut  eurtum  sermone  rotato 
Torqueat  enthyinema,  nee  historias  sciat  omnes : 
Sed  quaBdam  ex  libris  et  non  intelligat. 

Ab  the  view  implying  censure  had  entirely  passed  away,  Caesar 
sought  to  encourage  marriage  by  rewards ;  but  Augustus  published, 
through  the  lex  Julia  et  Fapia  Foppcea,  some  very  stringent  and 
even  ridiculous  decrees  against  celibacy.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
certain  advantages  accrued  to  those  who  had  many  children,  jus 
trium  liberorum.  These  laws,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
much  result,  as  we  see  from  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  25.  They  were  defeated 
by  the  emperors  themselves,  who  often  granted  the  jus  trium  libe- 
rorum  to  persons  who  had  very  few  or  no  children,  or  were  not 
even  married. 
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CHDJDBEN. 

If  the  Boman  custom  in  relation  to  marriage  and  the  position  of 
women  generally,  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  Greeks, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  reverse  was  the  case  as  regarded  the 
relations  of  children,  as  the  arbitrary  power  which  the  father  had 
over  them  in  Bome  was  a  flagrant  injustice :  the  freedom  of  an 
individual  was  thus  limited  in  a  most  unjust  manner,  and  the  child 
held  in  an  unnatural  dependence  on  his  father.  The  great  mis- 
take consisted  in  the  Eoman  Either  considering  the  power  which 
Nature  imposes  as  a  duty  on  the  elders,  of  guiding  and  protecting 
a  child  during  infancy,  as  extending  over  his  freedom,  involving 
his  life  and  death,  and  continuing  during  his  entire  existence.  The 
Grecian  law  differed  in  two  respects  from  the  Boman :  first,  that 
the  other's  power  ceased  with  the  son's  independence,  and  this  he 
attained  either  by  amving  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  or  by  mar- 
riage, or  by  being  entered  on  the  list  of  citizens.  Secondly,  the 
Grecian  father  had  merely  the  right  of  terminating  the  relation 
between  child  and  parent,  by  banishing  him  from  his  house,  or  dis- 
inheriting him,  without  daring  to  injure  either  his  liberty  or  life. 

The  pairia  potestas  of  the  Eomans  was  in  theory  indeed  very 
different  from  absolute  possession  {dominiums),  but  in  reality  it  ap- 
proached very  near  to  it,  especially  in  ancient  times;  only  the  latter 
extended  over  things,  the  former  over  persons.  Consequentiy  this 
potestas  gave  the  father  the  right  over  the  life  and  liberty  of  his 
child.  Dion.  ii.  26,  after  drawing  attention  to  the  difference  of  the 
Grecian  laws,  says :  6  rdy  'Pu^fiaiW  vofAoOlnja  &fra<rav  ifQ  titrtiy  tSwKtv 
iKovTiav  Trarpt  Ka9'  viov  xal  irapd  iravTa  rhv  tov  fiiov  XP^^^^t  ^^^  ^* 
tlpytiy,  iav  t§  na<myovvy  lay  Tt  oka/uoy  iiri  rwy  kot  Aypbv  tpytav  kqt- 
e;^f(V,  lay  rt  AwoKTivyvyat  rrpoaip^rai,  icclv  rd  xoXirird  irpdTTuty  b  irate 
USti  Tvyxdvyt  Kav  iy  dpx'^i:  ^<<'C  t^iyifnatg  i^eraC^/icvoc,  k&v  iid  ri^v  ei'c 
rd  Koiyd  i^tXortfiiay  iTraivovfifvoc*  This  law,  said  to  be  as  early 
as  Eomulus,  but  at  any  rate  very  ancient,  was  revived  in  all  its 
severity  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  Dionys.  ii.  27  :  ol  \aj86vr«c  ''rapd 
TOV  drtfjLOV  Ttjv  IKovaiav  TttQ  <nvayuyi]c  n  cat  liriypatpiic  avriov  (i.  o. 
voyLtiiv)  SUa  aviptc  afia  toi^  dWoig  dyiypayf/av  yoftoiQ,  He  then 
controverts  the  possible  notion  that  the  Decemvirs  introduced 
this,  by  citing  an  institution  of  Numa :  Idy  irartip  wly  <fvyx*i>*PV^ 
yvvaiKa  dyaykaBai  KOiyutybyt  Inofuvriy  iepwv  re  ral  j^pn/iariuv  Kard  roifc 
vofAovQ,  ftijKErt  Tijy  i^oviriav  tlvai  rf  varpi  irtt/Xiiy  roifQ  viovQ'  This 
po\7er  quite  agreed  with  the  ancient  severity  (see  Liv.  i.  26, 
where  Horatius  says,  Se  filiam  jure  ccesam  jtidicarey  ni  ita  esset, 
2xtir*'o  Jure  in  fiUwm  animadveraurum  fuisse),  but  it  was  afterwards 
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recognized  by  law,  as  the  usual  fonu  of  adoption  shows.  Orat  pro 
Domo  29 :  Oredo  enim,  quanquam  in  ilia  adoptione  legitime  fcLctum 
est  nihil,  tamen  te  esse  interroyatum  :  audorne  esseSy  ut  in  te  P.  Fon- 
teitts  vitcB  necisque  potestatem  haheretf  ut  in  filiOy  and  the  complete 
form  in  Gtell.  v.  19 :  Velitis  jtibeatia,  id  L.  VcUeriua,  L.  Titio,  tuia 
jure  legeque  fllius  siet,  qucum  si  ex  eo  pcUre  matreque/amUias  ejus  naius 
esset,  vitiqtte  ei  vitce  necisqiie  in  eumpoteataa  aiet,  tUi  patri  endofilio  est, 
Hcec  ita,  ut  dixi,  vos  Quirites  rogo.  The  unnatural  part  of  thi:^ 
decree  was  somewhat  modified,  in  that  the  right  of  life  and  death 
belonged  in  feict  to  that  of  discipline  and  punishment,  which  was  per- 
mitted by  the  State  to  the  pater£a.milias,  and  as  the  father  could  not 
act  on  his  own  judgment,  but  must,  conformably  to  custom,  summon 
a  family  council,  as  e.  g.  Yal.  Max.  y.  8, 2  :  Cassius  filium — adhihito 
propinqiwrum  et  amicorum  consilio  affectcUi  regni  crimine  domi  dam" 
navit  verberihuaque  affectum  necari  jussit.  On  the  killing  of  Sp. 
Cassius  Viscellinus  by  his  father,  see  Liy.  ii.  41 ;  Dionys.  viii.  79 ; 
Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiv.  4.  This  judgment  is  mentioned  by  Val.  Max.  v. 
8, 3,  where  he  says  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  ne  consilio  quidem  ntctn- 
sariorwm  indiyere  se  credidii,  as  his  son  had  been  accused  by  the 
Macedonians  on  account  of  extoi1;ion.  The  father  sat  in  judgment 
for  three  days,  hearing  witnesses  and  so  on,  and  at  last  banished 
his  son  from  his  presence,  whereupon  he  killed  himself;  so  Cic.  dc 
Fin,  i.  7.  Val.  Max.  relates  another  instance,  v.  9, 1.  L.  Gellius  held 
judgment  on  his  son,  poene  universo  senatu  adhihito  in  consilium,  and 
cLfter  careful  inquiry,  absolvit  eum  tum  concilii  ttum  etiam  sententia 
sua.  See  also  Quinct.  Ded.  Tiii.  4,  and  356.  Other  examples  are 
related,  of  sentence  being  passed  on  sons  by  their  fathers,  without 
mention  of  the  family  council,  and  probably  because  the  official 
position  of  the  father  rendered  such  aid  unnecessary,  as  in  the 
harsh  judgment  of  Brutus  and  T.  Manlius  Imperiosus :  see  also  Li  v. 
iv.  29.  In  capital  offences  too  the  father  could  by  himself  inflict 
punishment,  as  it  is  deemed  more  proper  that  he  should  himself 
condemn  his  son,  than  that  he  should  come  himself  as  his  accuser. 
So  Sail.  Cat,  39  relates :  Fuere  tamen  extra  conjurationem  complures, 
qui  ad  Catilinam  initio  prqfecti  sunt :  in  his  A,  Fulvius  senator  is 
JUius  quern  retractum  ex  itinere  parens  necari  jussit.  Of.  Dio.  Cass, 
xxxviii.  36,  and  Val.  Max.  v.  8,  5,  and  vi.  1,3.  Sen.  de  Clem,  i.  14,  lo, 
relates  two  instances  of  a  father's  judgment  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
In  the  latter  case  the  &ither  condemned  the  son  for  pamcide,  letting 
him  off  with  exile  only.  A  solemn  family  council  also  preceded, 
to  which  the  emperor  was  invited ;  there  the  kindness  of  the  father 
openly  prevailed,  and  whilst  he  made  use  of  his  right,  he  protected 
his  son  firom  the  punishment  which  he  would  have  found  in  the 
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public  court  of  justice.  The  second  dase  proves  the  harshness  and 
misuse  to  which  this  right  could  be  applied.  Erixonem  equitem  Bom, 
tnemoria  nostra,  quia  filium  suwm  flagellia  occideratf  populiis  in  foro 
graphiis  con/odit,  Vix  ilium  Augueti  Cceaaris  audoritas  infeatia  tam 
patrum  quam  filiorwm  manihus  eripuit.  But  after  all,  not  one  case  of 
absolute  death  is  mentioned,  but  only  of  cruel  punishment.  Tac. 
Ann,  xvi.  33,  gives  another  example :  Montanua  patri  concesaus  eaty 
prcedidOy  ne  in  republica  haheretur.  That  is  wrong,  however:  on  the 
contrary,  the  son  was  pardoned  from  respect  to  his  father.  See 
Quinct.  Bed.  viii.  xix.  &c.  If  a  misuse  of  the  patria  potestas 
occurred  in  earlier  times,  the  censor  could  resent  it,  Dionys.  xx.  3 ; 
Oros.  V.  16,  even  speaks  of  a  public  indictment;  in  later  days  the 
emperor  saw  to  it,  as  it  is  related  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  In  the 
two  htmdredth  year  of  the  empire  this  power  was  taken  away  fix)m 
the  father  by  law. 

Although  the  right  of  sale  undeniably  existed,  and  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Twelve  Tables,  no  instance  of  it  exists ;  and  we  may 
therefore  suppose  that  it  was  early  abolished,  and  used  only  as  a 
form  in  the  emancipatio.  Numa  even  seems  to  have  limited  this 
right,  according  to  Dionys.  ii.  27  ;  so  too  Plut.  Num.  17.  In  the 
form  of  mancipatio,  the  father  had  the  right  to  sell  the  son  three 
times ;  after  the  third  time  he  did  not  again  come  into  the  patria 
potestas.  So  the  Twelve  Tables  decreed :  Si  pater  filium  ter  venum 
duity  filiua  a  patre  liber  eato,  Ulp.  x.  1 ;  Gai.  i.  132.  Plant.  Stich. 
i.  1,  54;  2,  11 ;  Trin,  ii.  2,  20,  speaks  generally  of  the  obedience 
due  from  children  to  their  father. 

From' the  patria  potestas  must  be  entirely  separated  the  right 
with  which  we  frequently  meet  in  antiquity,  of  killing  or  exposing 
new-bom  children.  In  Rome  it  did  not  exist  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
elsewhere.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  interdicted  sons  and  first-bom 
daughters  6x)m  being  killed,  Dionys.  ii.  28.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  have  been  commanded  that  the  deformed  should  be  put  to 
death,  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  8  ;  Liv.  xxvii.  37 ;  Sen,  de  Ira,  i.  18.  That 
the  exposure  and  murder  of  the  new-bom  was  not  unfrequent,  even 
in  the  most  important  families,  many  instances  show;  as  Dio.  Cass, 
xlv.  1,  and  the  Lex  Gentilicia  of  the  Fabii,  Dionys.  ix.  22 :  rd  yiwia- 
fitva  iirdvayKtQ  rpk^tiv;  see  Plant.  Caa,  prol.  41,  79;  CiaL  i.  3,  17, 
31 ;  Ter.  Heaut,  iv.  1,  37.  Whether  the  columiia  ladaria  men- 
tioned by  Paul.  Diac.  p.  118,  is  connected  with  this  custom,  is  not 
certain. 

The  son  remained  in  the  father's  power  until  his  death,  imless 
either  of  them  had  suffered  a  capitia  diminutio.  The  patria  po- 
testas ceased  if  the  son  became  a  flamen  dialis.    Tao.  Ann,  iv.  16 ; 
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G^ai.  iii.  114.  Other  dignities  made  no  difference,  see  Val.  Max.  v. 
4,  5.  In  the  case  of  a  daughter  it  ceased  when  she  entered  into 
marriage  with  manus,  or  became  a  vestal  virgin.  Gell.  i.  12 :  Eo 
statim  tempore  sine  emancipatione  ac  sine  capitis  minutione  e  patris 
potestate  exit.  Ulp.  x.  5  :  In  poteatate  parentum  esse  desinunt  et  hi, 
qui  Flamines  Divales  inaugurantur,  et  jmcb  Virgines  Vestoe  capiuntur, 
Ghii.  i.  130. 

If  a  father  wished  to  renounce  the  patria  potestas  over  his  son, 
it  must  be  done  either  by  adoption  (by  which  he  passed  into  another 
potestas)  or  by  the  formality  of  emancipation.  This  consisted  in 
selling  the  son  three  times  to  a  pater  fiduciarius,  who  manumitted 
him  according  to  a  previously-made  contract  after  the  first  and 
second  mancipation ;  but  after  the  third  he  mancipated  him  back 
to  the  father,  on  which  the  latter  became  his  pater,  and  manumitted 
him  in  lihertatem.  This  minuteness  was  the  consequence  of  the 
directions  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  the  father  should  three  times 
sell  his  son.  Ulp.  x.  1  :  Liheri  parentutn  potestate  liherantur  eman^ 
cipationet  i.  e.  si  posteaquam  mancipati  /uerint,  nianumissi  aint,  Sed 
filivLS  quidem  ter  mancipatuSy  te7'  inanumiasus  sui  juris  fit.  Id  enim  lex 
xii.  tabtdarum  Jubet  his  verbis :  Si  pater  filium  ter  venxmt  duiiy  filiui 
a  pairs  liber  esto,  Ceteri  autem  liberi  prceter  filium  tarn  7na>scuh 
quamfeminoi  una  jnaneipatione  manumissioneque  sui  juris  fiunt. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING  the  harsh  power  which  amongst  the 
^^  Bomans  the  paterfamilias  possessed  over  his  familia,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  house  far  more  of  real  family  life  oc- 
curred, and  that  a  more  strong  and  sacred  band  bound  together  the 
different  members  of  the  house  amongst  the  Bomans  than  amongst 
the  Ghreeks.  The  chief  cause  of  this  was  the  higher  dignity  of  the 
housewife,  whose  influence  asserted  itself  happily  in  the  education  of 
the  children,  not  only  as  a  mother  during  their  earliest  years,  but  also 
in  superintending  them  during  their  riper  years.  The  eulogy  which 
Tac.  Agric,  iv.  bestows  on  the  mother  of  Agricola,  in  a  sadly  degene- 
rate age  {mater  Julia  Procilla  fuit  rarce  (Mstitatis,  In  hujtia  sinu  in- 
dulgentia  educatus  per  omnem  honestarum  artinmi  cvltum  pueritiam 
adolescentiamque  tranaegit),  carries  us  back  to  the  oldest  and  better 
days  of  the  Republic.  So  says  also  the  author  de  Cans,  corr.  Eloq. 
28 :  Jam  primurn  etiua  cuique  filivs  ex  casta  parente  natus  in  cella 
emptce  nutricis  sed  gremio  ac  sinu  matris  educabaJtury  cuju8  prcecipua 
la  118  erat  tueri  domum  et  inaervire  liberia.  If  history  gives  few  ex- 
amples of  celebrated  women,  and  their  power  over  their  children, 
like  that  of  Cornelia  and  Veturia,  we  must  reflect  that  such  re- 
lations were  very  seldom  mentioned,  and  only  in  connection  with 
conspicuous  persons  and  events ;  but  from  those  few  we  may  under- 
stand the  general  character  of  the  household  relations. 

The  expression  tollere  and  auacipere  liberoa  (analogous  to  tbkvo 
dvatpiiaOai)  shows  that  amongst  the  Bomans  a  similar  custom  to  that 
of  the  Gfreeks  prevailed  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  with  regard  to 
the  declaration  of  the  father,  as  to  whether  he  would  bring  up  the 
child  as  his  own.  Plaut.  Amph.  i.  3,  3 ;  Ciat.  ii.  3,  8 ;  True,  ii.  4, 
45 ;  Moat  i.  2,  41 ;  Ter.  Heaut,  iv.  1,  15 ;  Andr,  i.  3,  14 ;  Hec,  iv.  1, 
56 ;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  5, 45.  What  August,  de  Civ,  Deiy  iv.  11,  relates  of 
a  divinity  Levana  {levat  infantea  de  terra),  as  if  the  presider  over 
this  ceremony,  may  well  refer  to  ancient  times ;  but  the  name  is  nok 
mentioned  elsewhere.  What  Varro  xii.  36,  says,  refers  to  this: 
Natua  ai  erat  vitcdia  ac  aublatua  ah  obatetriccy  ataiuehatur  in  terra,  ui 
ouspicaretur  rectus  esae.  The  number  of  tutelary  gods  recognized  by 
the  Bomans  for  special  cases,  and  particular  moments  of  life,  was 
so  extraordinarily  great,  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  truth  about 
the  saying  of  the  pontifices.  Singulis  actihua  proprioa  deoa  prceesae. 
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Maorob.  8ai,  i.  17 :  Unius  dei  effedus  varios  pro  varixs  cen$endos  esse 
ntmiinihua.  From  the  earliest  childhood  there  were  besides  Levana, 
VagitanuB,  or  Vaticamu  {penes  quern  esseni  vocia  humancR  initio), 
Varr.  in  Gell.  xvi.  7 ;  Oimina  (cutmw  cuiministrat),  August,  de  Civ. 
Deiy  iv.  11,  PoHna  Edtisa,  or  EdwxL  {escam  prcehet)  and  Cuhaj  Nou. 
ii.  310:  Edusofm  et  Fotiiiam  deaa  prcmdes  wU  haheri  puerorum 
Varro :  Quwn  prima  ciho  et  potione  initiarent  pueroa,  sacrificabantur 
ah  edulibw  Eduea,  a  potione  Potince.  Donat.  on  Ter.  Phorm,  i.  1, 15 : 
Legitur  apud  Varronem  initiari  pueros  EdtUicB  et  Poticce  et  CuhcB, 
divis  edendi  et  potandi  et  cubandi,  vhi  primum  a  lade  et  a  cunia 
traneierunt,  etc. 

Nine  days  after  the  birth  of  the  boys  (nundince),  and  eight  after 
that  of  the  girls,  the  luetraiio  took  place,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
\votAaro0tffiafno7n(naccipiebant.  Hence  the  day  was  called  dies  lus- 
irica,  dies  nominv/mf  nominalia.  In  this  ceremony  there  was  also  a 
special  divinity,  Nundina :  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  16 :  Eat  etiam  Nundina 
liomanorvmi  dea,  a  nono  die  nascentium  nuncupata,  qui  IvLstricus 
dicitur;  est  atUem  dies  lustricuSf  quo  in/antes  luatrantur  et  nomen 
accipiunt.  The  dies  lustricus  was  celebrated  as  a  family  holiday, 
and  small  gifts  were  presented  to  the  child  by  the  parents  and 
relatives,  and  even  by  the  slaves,  and  this  was  repeated  in  after 
years  on  the  birth-day.  This  was  a  Grecian  custom  originally,  but 
it  also  took  place  amongst  the  Bomans.  Flautus  mentions  as  play 
things  of  this  kind,  Bud,  iv.  4, 110,  ensiculus  aureolus  Uteratus,  with 
his  father's  name.  Duos  connexce  maniculae  ;  suada  argentea;  India 
aurea,  Ep.  v.  1,  33 :  aurea  lunula  et  anellus  aureus.  The  children, 
as  amongst  the  Greeks  (avayvcDpc(r/iara),  carried  these  toys  sus- 
pended from  their  necks  (Plant.  Mil,  v.  6],  and  being  of  metal, 
they  were  called  from  their  clanking  (a  crepando),  crepundia. 
Works  of  art,  representing  children  with  such  crepundia  on  their 
necks,  have  been  preserved. 

The  bulla  aurea  which  Plautus  mentions,  signifies  most  certainly 
that  this  was  a  Boman  custom;  being  introduced  by  the  Etruscans 
into  Bome,  it  was  a  distinction  of  children  of  high  birth  unknown 
,  to  the  Greeks.  This  bulla  was  a  round,  flat  case  of  gold  (Isidor. 
xix.  31),  an  amulet,  which  sometimes  opened,  and  was  worn  by 
children  suspended  round  the  neck,  and  hung  directly  on  the 
breast.  Prop.  iv.  131 ;  Plut.  Qu,  Bom.  101 ;  and  Mac.  Sat.  i.  6, 
make  various  attempts  to  explain  the  meaning  which  had  long 
passed  away,  and  of  a  custom  which  was  no  longer  intelligible.  It 
is  certain  that  the  bulla  aurea,  with  the  toga  prcetexta,  which  was 
worn  at  the  same  time  by  children,  was  introduced  by  the  Etrus- 
cans; hence  Juv.  calls  it  aurum  Etruscum;  and  that  it  was  a  pre- 
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servatiyo  against  fEisciiiatiaii,  and  therefore  properly  hung  around 
children.  For  that  reason  also,  the  Triimiphator  wore  it  during 
that  ceremony :  see  Plut.  Bom.  25,  and  Macrob.  i.  6,  who  names 
Tarquiuius  Priscus  as  the  one  through  whom  the  use  of  it  by  chil- 
dren came  into  vogue.  Originally,  the  bulla  with  the  prsetexta 
was  worn  only  by  children  of  patrician  birth  (lay.  xxvi.  36,  says, 
by  the  sons  of  senators),  but  the  prsetexta  by  knights  also.  Cic. 
Phil,  ii.  18,  Teneane  proetextatimi  te  decoxissef  In  the  second  Punic 
war,  however,  the  prsetexta  was  worn  by  the  children  of  lihertini, 
bom  in  a  lawful  marriage,  and  instead  of  the  bulla  aurea  one  of 
leather  was  hung  round  the  neck.    Juv.  v.  164 : 

....  quis  enim  tarn  nudus,  ut  ilium 

Bis  ferat,  Etruscnra  puero  si  contigit  aurum, 

Yel  nodus  tantum  et  signum  de  paupere  loro  ? 

In  Cicero's  time  we  find  both  bulla  and  prsetexta  dependent  on 
the  census,  and  the  bulla  in  no  case  limited  to  patrician  families. 
Cic.  Verr,  i.  44 :  Eripies  igitur  pupillcB  togam  prceiextam  f  detrahes 
omamenia  non  solum  fortunce  eed  etiam  ingenuitatia  f  58 :  neque  tain 
commovehat,  quod  tile  cum  toga  jprcetexta,  quam  qv4)d  sine  huila 
venerat  Vestittis  enim  neminem  commovehat  is,  quern  illi  mos  et  jus 
ingenuitatis  dahai.  Quod  ornamentum  pueritioi  pater  dederat,  indi- 
cium atque  insigne  fortunoBy  hoc  ah  isto  prcedone  ereptum  esse,  graviter 
et  acerhe  homines  ferehant.  The  pupillus  had  lost  the  bulla  with  his 
fortune,  but  the  prsetexta  remained  to  him  as  ingenuus.  It  is  not 
correct,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  bulla  was  generally  the  sign 
of  Boman  freedom,  and  that  every  ingenuus  wore  it,  although  this 
might  be  concluded  from  Suet.  De  Clar,  Bhet,  1.  Statues  of  young 
Bomans  with  the  bulla  are  common.  Such  bullse,  of  various  sizes 
with  the  ornaments,  have  been  found  at  Herculaneum,  as  well  as 
in  Etruscan  tombs. 

After  the  dies  lustricus  followed  the  announcement  of  the  chil- 
dren {professio)f  in  order  that  they  might  be  entered  in  the  public 
registers,  which  were  connected  with  the  chronicles  of  the  day, 
or  acta  publico.  This  took  place  formally  and  regularly  after  the 
time  of  M.  Antonius  Philosophus,  as  Capitol,  c.  9,  relates :  Inter* 
hose  liheraies  causas  ita  munivit,  ut  primus  juheret  apud  prcefectos 
cerarii  Batumi  unwnquemque  civium  natos  liberos  proJUeri  intra  tri- 
ccsimum  diem,  nomine  imposito.  Per  provindas  tabulariorvm  pub- 
licorum  usum  instituit,  apud  quos  idem  de  originihus  fieret,  qv4)d 
RovuB  apud  prcefectos  osrarii.  The  object  of  this  register  was  to 
afifbrd  means  of  proving  the  age  and  condition  of  a  person,  and 
the  arrangement  was  extended  over  the  whole  empire.  Instances 
are  to  be  found  in  Appul.  Apolog,  p.  92 ;  Serv.  on  Virg,  Oeorg, 
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ii.   502 ;  Dig.  xxvii.   1,  2  (irai^oypa^ca),  xxii.  3,  29  {in  adis  pro- 
ftteri),  xxii.  3,  16  {matris  pro/easio).    That  this  plan  of  Antonius 
was  only  a  reyiyal  of  a  cnstom  introduced  by  Servius  Tullius  is 
not  true.    Dionys.  iy.  15,  says,  according  to  L.  Piso,  that  Servius 
had  ordered,  that  on  the  birth  of  every  child  a  certain  piece 
of  money  should  be  delivered  at  the  oerarium  of  the  temple  of 
Juno  Lucina,  as  on  each  death  at  that  of  Yenus  Libitina,  and  on 
the  putting  on  of  the  toga  virilis,  at  that  of  Juventus,  and  gives 
as  the  object :  1^  Stv  ^/icXXe  dtayvwfiffOai   ica9*   txaffrov  IvtavTdv  Scroi 
Ti    ol    (TVfAiravTtQ    f^trav   Kai    riytQ   i^   avr&v    ri)v    OTpartVifiiiov    t/Xuctav 
flxov.    But  Dionys.   does  not  relate  that  the  direction  of  those 
registers  was  mixed  up  with  the  alms  at  the  temple.     The  two  in- 
stitutions were  quite  different.     Servius  Tullius  ordained  the  alms 
at  the  temples  for  births,  deaths,  and  so  on,  only  with  the  political 
subordinate  aim  of  knowing  the  number  of  those  who  were  bom, 
and  dead,  and  engaged  in  military  service,  and  thence  of  reckoning 
the  amount  of  the  whole  population.    M.  Anton.  Phil,  founded  a 
special  register  of  births,  in  order  more  securely  to  settle  the  ac- 
tions about  atcUvs  {causce  libercUes),  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
them  as  much  as  possible.     Serv.  Tullius  had  a  political  object  in 
his  institution,  which  ceased  with  the  introduction  of  the  census:  he 
wished  to  come  at  a  preparation  for  the  census,  or  a  temporary 
substitute  for  it,  since  the  census-lists  contained  all  that  he  wanted 
in  a  more  certain  form.     M.  Anton.  Phil,  aimed  at  something  more 
enduring,  which  could  not  be  superseded  by  any  other  institution. 
It  was  an  enlargement  of  the  custom,  general  since  the  time  of 
Csesar,  to  make  known  the  chief  family  events,  as  births,  mar- 
riages (Juv.  Sat.  ii.  136),  diyorces  (Sen.  De  Ben.  iii.  16),  &c.,  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  day  (or  acta  diuma,  publica,  urhana,  popvUi). 
This  depended  on  the  will  of  each  person,  but  was  always  com- 
mon, partly  because  these  public  and  authorized  announcements 
accommodated  differences  concerning  status,  and  partly  because 
after  such  open  communications  only  the  rewards  decreed  by  the 
lex  Julia  and  Papia  Poppeea  were  granted.     Of  such  announce- 
ments Juv.  speaks,  ix.  84 : 

Tollis  enim  et  libris  actoram  spargere  gaudes 

Argumenta  viri 

Jura  parentis  habes,  propter  me  scriberis  heres,  etc. 

Spargere  clearly  signifies  the  diffusion  by  means  of  the  acta 
publica.  See  Petron.  Sai.  53,  and  Suet.  Tib.  5,  Cal.  8,  25, 26.  The 
passage  in  Cap.  Oord.  4  (of  the  time  after  Antoninus)  shows  the 
identity  between  the  earlier  and  later  pro/essionea :  cma  apud 
prcefedum  ovarii  more  Romano  professus  filium  publicia  adis  ejus 
ntymen  imereret,     Fro/eaaua  denotes  the  announcement  to  which 
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everybody  was  subject ;  puhL  oc&i,  the  registration  in  the  chronicle. 
The  father  himself  could  also  put  out  an  announcement  of  the 
birth  of  his  child,  inatrmnentumf  which,  like  every  other  teetimo^ 
nium,  was  signed  by  witnesses,  Apul.  Apdl,  p.  92. 

In  ancient  times  the  Boman  mother  always  nursed  the  child 
herself,  not  as  the  Greeks  did:  see  Becker's  Charides,  After- 
wards wet-nurses  became  very  common,  especially  in  the  higher 
ranks,  and  the  nurse  was  herself  called  mother.      Plant.  Mem. 

prol.  19, 

Ita  forma  simiU  pueri,  uti  mater  sua 

Non  intemosse  poaset  qua  mammam  dabat, 

Keque  adeo  mater  ipsa  qosB  pepererat 

See  Quinct.  Inst,  L  1 ;  Gell.  xii.  1 ;  Auct.  IHal,  de  Orat,  28,  29. 
Plut.  Cat,  Maj,  20,  specially  mentions  that  Cato  was  nursed  and 
tended  by  his  mother. 

Of  the  earliest  bringing  up  very  little  more  is  related.  It  was 
entirely  domestic ;  even  the  parents  themselves  educated  the  chil- 
dren, and  did  not  commit  them  to  slaves.  They  were  also  very 
careful  in  the  selection  of  the  attendants  who  were  necessary  to 
take  charge  of  the  children,  lest  their  improper  words  and  incor- 
rect speech  should  exercise  a  bad  influence.  Of'  this  great  care 
PlautuB  speaks,  Mil,  Olor,  m,  1,  109. 

At  ilia  laus  est  magno  in  genere  et  in  divitiiB  maximis 
Liberos  hominem  educare,  generl  monumentum  et  sibi. 

Hence  the  expression  in  gremio  m(Uri»  educari,  Oic.  Brut,  58 ;  Auct. 
Diul,  de  Orat  28.  The  state  took  no  notice  of  this,  as  that  would 
not  have  agreed  with  the  idea  of  patria  potestas,  Plut.  Lye.  et 
Num.  comp,  4:  yet  later  the  Censor  could  interfere,  when  the 
state  seemed  liable  to  suffer  injury  by  the  firequent  indulgence  and 
effeminacy  in  education;  Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  16, 17 ;  Dionys.  xx.  3.  At 
any  rate  the  state  deemed  itself  bound  to  look  after  the  schools. 
Cic.  De  Rep.  iv.  3.  Principio  disciplinam  puerilem  ingenuiSy  de  qtut 
Greed  multwn  frustra  lahorartmty  et  in  qua  una  PoLyhiue  noster 
no8p€8  noetrorum  institutorwm  negligentiam  accusaiy  nuUam  certavi 
avi  destinatam  legibua  avt  publice  expositamy  avt  unam  omnium  es9e 
voluerunt.  Schools  existed  in  early  times,  of  course  as  private 
undertakings.  The  first  mention  made  of  them  in  history  is  on  the 
occasion  of  the  violence  offered  to  Virginia  by  Appius  Claudius. 
Liv.  iii.  44 :  Virgini  venienti  in  forum  {%bi  namque  in  tdbemis  lite" 
rarum  ludi  erant)  minister  decemviri  libidinis  manum  injecit.  (The 
expression  in  tahemis  can  be  merely  a  topographical  designation, 
as  tab.  veteres  et  novce ;  but  in  Suet.  De  III.  Or.  18,  it  is  said  deindr 
in  pergiUa  docuit.)  Dionys.  xi.  28 '  ravrffv  rijv  K6pifv  Myaftov  o^air 
fieri   QiaffdiuvoQ  'kwutQ   KXa^coc  6.vaynmoK0Vtiav  iv   ypafifutriiTTov-^ 
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^v  H  rdi  itSaffKoXtla  rwv  jraiiimf  rSre  inpl  ti^v  iyopdv. — If  this  acooiint 
sounds  somewhat  strange,  we  are  supplied  with  an  example  not 
much  later,  of  school  instruction  out  of  Borne,  Liv.  v.  27 :  Moa  erat 
Faliscisy  eodem  magistro  liberorumet  comite  trfi,  simulqueplurespueri, 
qiAod  hodie  quoque  in  OroBcia  manety  unius  cures  demandotbaniur :  prin- 
cipum  liberoa,  sicut  fere  ftty  quiscientia  videbatur  prcecellere,  erudiebat, 
Plut.  Cam.  10.  The  same  of  Tusculum,  in  Lib.  vi.  25.  Plaut. 
Merc,  ii.  2,  32 :  Hodie  ire  in  Itidum  oeccepi  literarium.  But  in 
another  passage  it  appears  that  we  must  understand  instruction  in 
the  house.    Plant.  Bacch,  iii.  3,  27  : 

Inde  de  bippodromo  et  pabestra  ubi  revenisses  domam, 
Cincticulo  pnecinctus  in  sella  apud  magistrum  assideres : 
Cum  libram  legeres,  si  nnam  peccavisses  syllabam, 
Fieret  corium  tain  maculosum,  quam  est  nntricis  paUinm, 

is  a  Greek  and  Boman  custom  here  mixed:  for  how  does  the 
Palaestra  apply  to  Bome,  and  the  second  verse  to  Greece  ? 

Doubtless  elementary  schools  existed  from  this  time  downwards, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  less  opulent.  Horace,  who  had  been 
brought  by  his  fsither  to  Bome,  because  the  school  at  Yenusium 
was  of  an  inferior  sort,  describes  how  the  boys  sauntered  to  school 
with  their  satchels  and  counting-tables.    Sat.  i.  6,  72  : 

Nolait  in  Flayi  ludum  me  mittere,  mag^ 
Quo  pueri,  magnis  e  centurionibus  orti, 
LsTo  sospensi  loculos  tabolamque  lacerto 
Ibant  octonis  referentes  Idibos  sera. 

To  such  hedge-schools  he  refers  with  horror.    Epist  i.  20,  17 : 

Hoc  quoqne  te  manet,  at  pueros  elementa  docentem 
Occupet  extremis  in  vicis  balba  senectos. 

Like  Horace,  Ovid  was  also  brought  with  his  brother  £rom 
Sulmo  to  Bome.  Martial  frequently  refers  to  them.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  subsequently  the  children  of  the  higher  and  more 
opulent  classes  received  their  first  education  through  a  tutor  at 
home.  When  Quinct.  discusses  the  question,  Inst.  Or.  i.  2,  Utiliwne 
eit  domi  aique  intra  privaiosparietea  studentem  corUinere,  an  frequentioe 
scholarum  et  vdtUpuhlicispraiceptoribua  trader e,  and  decides  in  &vour 
of  the  latter,  he  had  not  elementary  education  in  his  mind.  He 
certainly  says  not  juvenes,  but  ptieroa  ;  but  his  arguments,  derived 
from  the  higher  grammatical  and  rhetorical  studies,  show  that  he 
referred  to  prcstextatosy  and  not  little  boys.  But  long  before  this 
time  prudent  fathers  employed  teachers  in  the  house  to  give  their 
sons  their  first  instruction.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  14,  40 :  Itaque  cum 
L,  Paulvs  devicto  Pereeo  petiaset  db  AtJienienaibtM,  ut  aibi  quam  pro- 
batiaaimum  pMloaophorum  mitterent  ad  erudiendoa  liberoay  etc.  Plin. 
Epiat,  iii.  3,  says  of  the  son  of  OoreUia  Hispulla,  Adhuc  %Uum 
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ptieriticR  ratio  intra  contuhemium  tuwn  tenuit;  proeceptorea  domi 
habuit;  jam  atttdia  efvs  extra  limen  proferenda  sunt;  ja/m  circum- 
apiciendua  rhetor  Laiinua,  etc.  So  Gic.  pro  Lig.  7,  ffcec  ego  novi 
propter  omnea  neceaaitudineay  qua  mihi  aunt  cum  L,  Tuherone :  domi 
una  eruditi,  militice  contuhernalea,  etc.,  but  this  must  be  understood 
only  of  later  instruction ;  and  so  Ovid.  Triat,  iv.  10,  1 5. 
Protinus  excolimur  teneri,  curaque  parentis 
I  mas  ad  insignes  Urbis  ab  arte  Tiros. 

The  elder  Oato  instructed  his  son  himself,  although  he  had  en- 
gaged a  G-recian  grammarian,  who  was  the  teacher  of  other  boys. 
Flut).  Cai,  Maj.  20 :  Itrd  ^  ^plaro  oi/vilvai,  irapaXaPiav  aitru^  idiSaaxe 
ypdfifiarcu  Kairoi  ^apccvra  iovXov  cixc  ypaiifiartartjv,  ovofAU  XtXwva, 
voWobc  diidoKovra  iraidaQ. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  subjection  of  southern  Italy,  which 
brought  the  Bomans  into  closer  contact  with  the  Greeks,  and  made 
them  acquainted  with  their  arts  and  sciences,  that  they  felt  the 
necessity  of  having  domestic  pcedagogi,  by  associating  with  whom 
the  children  might  become  accustomed  to  the  Greek  tongue  at  an 
early  age.  This  principally  happened  in  noble  families,  where  the 
Ghreek  became  the  ordinary  form  of  speech  as  with  us  the  French 
is.  Quite  after  the  manner  of  the  present  day,  Quinctilian  com- 
plains that  the  children  were  taught  Greek,  before  Latin,  their 
mother-tongue.  Inat,  Or.  i.  1,  12;  A  Ch'ceco  aermone  pv,erum  inci- 
pert  TTio/o,  quia  LoHnua,  qui  plurihus  in  uau  eaty  vd  nohia  nolentibus  ae 
proibet :  aimul  quia  diaciplinia  quoque  Orcecia  priua  inatituendua  eat, 
unde  et  noatroa  fluxerwnt.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was  widely  spread.  Many  pas- 
sages of  Oicero  show  that  a  comprehension  of  it  by  the  majority 
of  people  was  not  to  be  presumed ;  as,  for  example,  Verr,  v.  67. 
UiK^fiaavj  inquity  h»  e.  ut  Siculi  loquuntur^  aupplicio  affecti  ac  necati 
aunt.  In  the  provinces  there  were  people  who  acted  as  interpreters 
to  the  prsetors  and  others.  lb.  Verr.  iii.  37 :  A.  VaUntiua  eat  in 
SicUia  interprea  ;  quo  iate  interprete  non  ad  lingua/m  Groaca/m  aed  ad 
furta  etflagitia  uti  aolebat,  Oicero  was  accustomed,  when  he  wrote 
anything  in  his  letters  which  if  they  should  be  broken  open  or  fall 
into  wrong  hands  he  did  not  wish  to  be  read,  to  use  the  Greek 
tongue*  Oicero  himself  received  a  complete  Grecian  education. 
Suet,  de  Clar,  Rhet,  2 :  De  hoc  (Plotio)  Cicero  ad  M,  Titinnium  sic 
refert:  equidem  memoria  teneOy  pueria  nobia  primum  Latine  docere 
coepiaae  X.  Flotium  quendam;  ad  quem  cum  fieret  concurauSf  quod 
gtudioaiaaimua  quiaque  apud  eum  exerceretur,  dolebami  mihi  idem  non 
licere,  Continebar  autem  doctissimorum  hominwm  auctoritaiey  qui 
exiatimabanif  Cfrcecia  exercitationibua  ali  meliua  ingenia  poaae.  The 
pedagogues,  who  were  often  surly,  presumptuous,  and  ignorant, 
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accompanied  the  boys  to  school  {pedisequus  puerorum),  as  did  also 
a  slave  on  most  occasions ;  the  nutrtces  likewise  accompanied  the 
girls,  App,  B,  C.  vii.  30.  They  remained  also  during  the  time  of 
instruction,  Suet.  Til,  Oramm,  23,  Bemniue  Falcemon  Vicentinna, 
mulierrs  vernay  primo  ut  ferunt  textrinumy  deinde  herilem  filiwm  dun. 
conmitatur  in  scholaSy  literaa  didicit.  The  pedagogues  in  Plant,  and 
Ter.,  as  Lydus,  pedagogue  of  Pistoclerus  in  Plant.  Bacch,  i.  2 ; 
iii.  1,  are  taken  from  Grecian  models. 

The  schools  were  only  piivato  undertakings,  and  sometimes 
without  even  an  authority  from*  the  state.  It  has  been  frequently 
remarked  as  very  strange,  that  Sp.  Carvilius,  the  freedman  brought 
into  notice  by  his  divorce,  should  have  been  the  first  to  teach  in 
Bome  for  money.  Plut.  Qucest.  Bom,  59 :  6^k  S*  {fplavro  fuffOov 
iiidffiutv  Kal  9rpct»roc  av£^|e  ypa/i/iaro<^i^a<rcaXciov  STiopio^  Kap/3iXio^, 
K.T.X.  If  Plutarch  does  not  altogether  err,  we  must  understand 
this  of  a  higher  school,  which  at  that  time  were  first  introduced. 
Elementary  schools  had  been  long  before  established,  and  who 
will  believe  that  the  teachers  therein  had  taught  gratuitously  ? 

Next  come  under  consideration  the  originally  sole  elementary 
schools  of  the  Ituli  magistrty  or  of  the  Uteratores  and  grammatistaey 
as  they  were  afterwards  called,  where  the  children  first  learnt  their 
letters,  and  then  to  read  and  write.  That  happened,  it  seems,  at 
least  from  the  seventh  year  of  ago.  Quinct.  i.  1,  18 :  Quidam  Uteris 
instituendos  qui  minores  septeni  annis  essent  lum  putaverunt:  for  them 
this  was  too  late  a  period.  The  gradual  steps  of  the  old  education 
are  related  by  Varro  :  educit  enim  ohsMriXy  educat  nutriXy  insiituit 
pcedagoguB,  docet  TnagisUr.  This  primary  instruction  was,  as  Plato 
recommended,  pursued,  if  not  generally  yet  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
an  amusement.  To  this  Hor.  Sat,  i.  1,  25,  refers : 
.  .  .  ut  pueris  olim  dant  crostula  bhindi 
Doctores,  elementa  velint  ut  discere  prima. 

and  farther,  Quinct.  i.  1,  26 :  Non  excludo  autem,  id  quod  est  notum^ 
irritandce  ad  discendum  iufanticB  graiia  ehumeaa  etiam  literarum 
/ormas  in  luawm  offerrcy  vel  si  quid  aliudy  qtw  magis  ilia  cetas  gaudeaty 
inveniri  potest,  qw)d  tractarcy  intueriy  nominarejucundum  est.  It  ap- 
pears from  Quinct.  that  in  learning  to  read,  the  method  of  syllables 
was  adopted,  whilst  amongst  the  Greeks  that  of  letters  appears  to 
have  been  generally  used.  See  Becker's  CharideSy  translated  by 
Metcalfe,  p.  188. 

In  writing  they  used  wax  tablets,  on  which  the  characters  were 
marked  {puerile  prcescriptum).  Sen.  Ep,  94 :  pra/ormaice  literoe, 
Quinct.  V.  14,  31,  when  the  teacher  often  guided  the  pupil's  hand. 
Yop,  Tac, :  Quihus  ad  subscrihendum  mcigistri  literarii  manus  teneant. 
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Quinct.  i.  1, 27,  recommended  a  means  of  fieMnlitating  the  commence- 
ment :  Cum  verojoum  ductus  sequi  coeperit,  non  inutile  erit,  eos  tdbellce 
qtuj/m  optime  insctdpif  ut  per  iUos  velui  sulcoa  ducatur  stylus.  Nam 
neque  errabit,  quemadmodum  in  ceris,  continebitur  enim  utrinque 
marginibus,  neque  extra  prcescriptum  poterit  egredi  et  celerius  ac 
scepius  sequendo  certa  vestigia  firmabit  articulos,  neque  egebit  adjutorio 
manwm  suam  manu  superimposita  regentis. 

Arithmetic  was,  as  amongst  the  Greeks,  generally  carried  on  in 
two  ways,  either  by  making  signs  with  the  fingers,  each  denoting  a 
certain  figure,  hence  Gic.  ad  Att.  y.  21 :  hoc  quid  intersit,  si  tuos 
digitos  novi,  eerie  hahes  suhdudwm,     Ovid,  ex  P.  iL  3,  18  : 

At  reditus  jam  quisqae  suos  amat  et  sibi  quid  sit 
Utile,  sollicitis  supputat  orticulis. 

Plut.  Apopth.  reg,  Orat  p.  691 :  Kd9airtp  oi  r&v  apiOfirirtKuv  daKrvKot 
vvp  fikv  ftvpui^aQj  vvv  dk  fAOvdSaQ  TtOivat  dvvavrat.  Or  by  a  counting- 
table  and  stones,  abacus  and  calculi.  On  this  table  perpendicular 
lines  were  drawn,  and  the  value  of  the  stone  was  according  to  the 
division  in  which  it  was  placed.  See  Becker's  CTtarideSf  translated 
by  Metcalfe,  p.  188.  Alciphr.  Epist  26  :  ot  ircpc  rdc  xj^ff^ovQ  Kai  nuv 
iaKTvXufv  rds  KOfi^nQ.  Particular  value  was  set  upon  counting, 
hence  Hor.  ad  Pis.  323,  complains : 

Romani  pueri  longis  rationibus  assem 

Discunt  in  partes  centum  diducere :  dicat 

FiliuB  Albini :  si  de  quincunce  remota  est 

Uncia,  quid  Buperat  ?  Poteras  dixisse  trienB :  Eu  ! 

Rem  poteris  servare  tuam.    Redit  nncia,  quid  fit  ? 

Semis. 

We  know  not  whether  Horace  referred  to  instruction  in  arithmetic  in 
the  description  of  the  school  at  Yenusia.  Sat,  i.  6,  72.  Schol.  Cruq. 
explained  tabula  &s  a  counting-board  (abacus),  and  loculi  have  been 
taken  for  the  bags  which  held  the  stones.  But  Hermann  describes 
tabula  as  a  writing-table  generally,  and  loculi,  pockets  for  school 
utensils.  It  was  not  usual  in  Some  for  the  children  of  substantial 
parents  to  carry  their  own  books  and  writing  materials  to  school, 
for  which  purpose  there  were  special  slaves,  capsarii,  Juv.  x.  117  : 
Quem  sequitur  custos  augustsB  yemula  capsae. 

Suet.  Ker,  36:  ConstoU  quosdam  cum  pcedagogis  et  capsariis  uno 
prandio  necatos. 

Such  schools  were  usually  managed  by  one  teacher,  who  how- 
ever occasionally  had  an  assistant,  hypodidasculus,  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
ix.  18 :  Sella  tibi  erit  in  ludo  tanquam  hypodida^culo  proxima :  earn 
pulvinus  sequetur.  This  might,  perhaps,  mean  a  scholar  of  more 
mature  age,  who  assisted  the  master ;  so  is  the  sella  proxima  best 
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explained.    Afterwards  there  were  particular  teachers  for  writing 
and  arithmetic.    Mart.  x.  62  : 

Nee  calculator  nee  notarius  velox 

Majore  quisquam  circulo  coronetur. 

In  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  p.  22,  the  magiater  was  distinct  from  the 
calculator. 

These  elementary  teachers,  or  ludi  magistriy  were  not  celebrated 
for  their  himianity.  Blows  were  a  very  common  mode  of  punish- 
ment, and  the  masters  were  represented  as  damosi  and  plagosi. 
Martial,  who  liyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one,  at  the  pila  Tibur- 
Una  in  the  seventh  district,  the  present  Piazza  Barberina,  says,  ix.  68 : 
Quid  tibi  nobiscum  est  ?  ludi  scelerate  magister, 

In^isum  pneris  virginibusque  caput  ? 
Nondom  cristati  rupere  silentia  galli, 
Murmure  jam  sasvo  verberibusque  tonas. 


zii.  57 
V.  84: 


Negant  vitam  ludi  magistri  mane,  nocte  pistores. 


Jam  tristis  nucibus  puer  relictia 
Clamoso  revocatur  a  magistro. 

The  name  of  Orbilius  Pupillus,  whom  Horace,  whose  teacher  he 
had  been,  calls  plagoaumy  is  specially  infamous,  Ej>,  ii.  1,  70.  Suet. 
de  m.  Or.  9 :  Fuit  aiAt&tn  natures  acerhce  non  modo  in  antieopkistas, 
quos  omni  semume  laceravity  sed  etiam  in  discipuloa,  ut  Horatiua 
aignificatf  plagoawm  ewn  appellanSf  et  Domitius  Marsua  scribens : 

Si  quofi  Orbilius  ferula  scuticaque  eecidit 
Quinct.  i.  3 :  Cosdi  vero  discenteSy  qtiamquam  et  receptum  sit  et  Chry- 
eippus  non  improhet,  minime  velim.  The  ferula  was  the  general  in- 
strument of  punishment,  the  stalk  of  the  ferula  communisy  vtipOtj^. 
Isidor.  xvii.  9 :  a  feriendo  fendam  dicunty  hoc  enim  pueri  vapulare 
Solent.  Mart.  x.  62 :  fenUceque  tristesy  sceptra  pasdagogorum.  Juv. 
i.  15:  mayiwm  feruUd  suhduximus. 

After  the  boy  had  learned  the  elements,  he  attended  the  schools 
of  the  grammarians  and  still  higher  rhetoricians.  Appul.  Flor.  20 : 
Prima  cratera  literaioris  ruditatem  eximit,  secunda  gra/mmatici  doc- 
trina  instruity  tertia  rhetoris  eloquentia  armat.  Here  the  instruction 
was  doubtless  less  theoretical  than  practical.  For  the  formation  of 
the  mind  and  disposition  and  ta^te,  certain  poets  were  explained 
(Cic.  Tu8c.  ii.  2),  in  early  times,  chiefly  Greek,  as  Homer,  with  whom 
they  began,  and  this  continued  later  also.     Hor.  Ep,  ii.  2,  42  : 

KomsB  nutriri  mihi  contigit  atque  doceri, 
Iratus  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles. 

Plin.  Ep.  ii.  14,  sic  inforo  pueros  a  centwnvirdlibus  causis  au^picari, 
ut  db  Homero  in  scholis. 
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The  masterpieces  of  Soman  literature  were  also  adopted,  as 
Virgil,  Suet,  de  ILL  Oram,  16 ;  Quinct.  i.  8,  5.  Prose  writers  were 
also  selected,  as  Cicero,  which  follows  from  the  commentaries  of 
Asconius.  -35sop's  Fables,  which  Quinctilian,  i.  8,  recommends  as 
mental  exercises,  were  commonly  used  at  first.  Orthography  and 
the  rules  of  Grammar  were  often  dictated  as  exercises.  Hor.  Ep, 
ii.  1,  69: 

Non  eqnidem  insector  delendave  carniina  Liyi 
Esse  reor,  meniiiii  quae  plagosum  mihi  parro 
Orbilium  dictare. 

Dictation  lessons  were  also  firequently  learnt  by  heart.  Cic.  ad  Qu, 
fr.  Ui.  1,4:  Meam  [orationem)  in  ilium  jmeri  omnes  tanquam  dictata 
perdiacant.  As  with  us  the  Ten  (Jommandments  are  learnt  by  heart, 
the  leges  duodedm  Tabularum  were  by  the  Boman  boys.  Cic.  de 
Leg,  ii.  23  :  Discehcumua  enim  pueri  duodecirriy  vJt  carmen  necesaarium,, 
quaa  jam  nemo  diacit.  It  is  curious  that  the  mode  of  instruction  of 
the  Latin  rhetoricians,  when  they  began  to  teach,  incurred  the 
public  disapproval,  or  at  least  the  censure  of  a  portion  of  the  poli- 
tical powers.  In  the  year  662,  the  Censors  Cn.  Domitius  -SInobarbus 
and  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  according  to  Suet,  de  CI.  Bhet,  1,  thus 
expressed  their  disapprobation  :  Renundattmi  eat  nohisy  eaae  homineat 
qui  novum  genua  diaciplince  inatituerunt,  ad  quoa  juventua  in  ludoa 
conveniat ;  eoa  aibi  nomen  impoauiaae  Latinoa  rhetorea :  ihi  homines 
adoleacentuloa  totoa  diea  deaidere.  Majores  nostri  qucs  liberos  suoa  dis- 
cere  et  quos  in  ludoa  itare  vellent,  inatituerunt.  Hoec  nova,  quce  prceter 
conauetudinem  ac  morenn  majortim  fiunt,  neque  placenty  neque  recte 
mdentur,  Quapropter  et  iia  qui  eoa  ludoa  hahent  et  Ha  qui  eo  venire 
consueverunt,  videtur  faciendum  ut  oatendam^ta  noatram  aententiam  ; 
nobia  non  plcuxre.  The  same  edict  is  also  in  Gell.  xv.  11,  and  we 
learn  from  Auct.  Dial,  de  Caua.  cor.  Eloq.  35,  that  this  disappro- 
bation arose  principally  from  the  sophistical  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tion :  At  nunc  addkacentuli  nostri  deducuntur  in  acenas  acholasticorumy 
qui  rhetorea  vocantur,  quoa  pavlo  ante  Ciceronia  tempora  exstitisse 
(Cicero  was  bom  648,  and  the  edict  followed  in  662  ;  the  time  also 
agrees  with  this,  and  with  the  account  of  Suet,  de  CI.  Rhet.  2),  nee 
placuiaae  majorihua  noatriaj  ex  eo  manifeatum  eat,  quod  L.  Craaao  et 
Domitio  cenaorihua  cludere,  ut  ait  Cicero  ludum  impudentice  juaai  aunt. 
See  Cic.  de  Or.  iii.  24.  ^The  boys  attended  the  schools  of  the 
rhetoricians  before  they  had  put  on  the  toga  virilia.  Ovid  says, 
Triat.  iv.  10,  16 : 

Protenus  excolimur  teneri,  caraque  parentis 

Iroas  ad  insignes  Urbis  ab  arte  Tiros. 
Fratcr  ad  eloquium  viridi  tendebat  ab  sevo. 
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V.  27 : 

Interea  tacito  passu  labentibus  annis 

Liberior  fratri  sumta  mihique  toga  est. 
The  instruction  in  the  schools  began  very  early  in  the  morning. 
Juv.  vii.  222 : 

Dammodo  non  pereat,  medise  quod  noctis  ab  bora 

Sedisti,  qua  nemo  faber,  qua  nemo  sederet, 

Qui  docet  obliquo  lanam  deducere  ferro ; 

Dummodo  non  pereat  totidem  olfecissc  lucernas, 

Quot  stabant  pueri,  cum  totus  decolor  esset 

Flaccus,  et  bsereret  nigro  fuligo  Maroni. 

Matutinm  magister^  in  Mart.  ix.  30,  refers  to  this,  as  also  xiy.  223 : 

Sargite  I  jam  yendit  paeris  jentacula  pistor, 
Cristataeque  sonant  undique  lucis  aves. 

Among  the  Greeks  also  instruction  began  early,  and  Solon  was 
induced  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  schools  from  opening  before 
sunrise. 

In  many  schools  the  pupils  were  arranged  in  classes,  according 
to  their  ability,  especially  when  they  advanced  to  higher  in- 
struction. Quinct.  i.  2,  23 :  Non  inutilem  scio  servatum  esse  a  prce- 
ceptoribus  meis  morem  ;  qui,  quum  ptieros  in  dasaes  dUtrihuereniy  or- 
dinem  diacendi  secundtm^  vires  ingenii  dahant.  The  classes  were  not 
separated,  but  only  certain  divisions  formed,  which  were  taught 
at  the  same  time.  Bewards  were  given  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Augustus.  So  relates  Suet,  de  III.  Or,  17,  of  Verrius  Flaccus : 
Namque  ad  exercitanda  {excitanda  $)  diacentium  ingenia  oeqttales  inter 
8€  commiUere  aolehant,  propoaita  non  aolum  materiay  quwm  scribe^ 
rent,  aed  et  proBmio,  qttod  victor  au/erret.  Id  erat  liber  aliquia  anti- 
quiia  pulcher  aut  rarior. 

At  certain  times — ^the  Saturnalia  and  Quinquatria — ^the  scholars 
had  holidays.  The  former  were  originally  celebrated  on  one  day 
only;  afterwards  on  three;  and,  as  it  seems,  extended  even  to 
seven  days.  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  10.  The  latter  lasted  five  days  in 
March,  and  were  in  honour  of  Minerva.  Both  are  frequently 
mentioned,  as  Mart.  v.  84 : 

Jam  tristis  nucibus  puer  relictis 
Clamoso  rcTocatur  a  magistro. 

Plin.  Ep.  viu.  7 :  Tu  in  acholas  te  revocaSy  ego  adhuc  Saturnalia  ex- 
tendo.    Hor.  Up,  ii.  2,  197  : 

Ac  potius,  puer  ut  festis  Quinquatribus  olim, 
Exiguo  gratoque  fruaris  tempore  raptim. 

Symm.  Ep,  v.  85 :  Nempe  Minervce  tibi  aolemne  de  scholia  notwTi  est, 
ut  fere  memores  sumus  etiam  proceder.te  cevo  puerilium  /erianim, 
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It  may  naturally  be  supposed  also  that  on  other  holidays,  as  during 
the  Ghoines  for  instance,  instni<(tion  ceased.  It  was  not  generally 
the  case,  however,  as  Hermann  supposes,  that  the  Boman  youth 
had  a  four  months'  holiday  in  the  summer.  The  frequently  quoted 
verse  of  Horace :  Ibant  octonis  refererUea  Idibus  vera,  gave  rise  to 
this  supposition.  He  hence  concluded  that  the  boys  paid  only  for 
eight  months*  tuition ;  and  that  four,  from  the  Ides  of  June  to 
those  of  October,  were  holidays.  This  being  the  time  of  the  olive 
and  vine  season  would  be  well  adapted  for  holidays ;  this  he  arguas 
is  confirmed  in  Mart.  x.  62 : 

Albse  leone  flammeo  calent  luces, 
Tostamque  ferrens  Julius  coquit  inessem. 
Cirrata  loris  borridis  ScythsB  pellis 
Qua  Yapulavit  Marsyas  Celenseus, 
Ferulteque  tristes,  sceptra  psedagogorum 
Cessent  et  Idus  dormiant  in  Octobrcs : 
Estate  pucri  si  Tolent  satis  discunt. 

On  this  Bader  remarked,  Kam^  a  Julio  ad  Odohrem  usque 
scholcB  cessahant,  Hermann'^  opinion  was  backed  by  Orelli  and 
Wiistermann.  Obbarius  and  Jahn  agreed  with  Hermann  about 
the  holidays,  but  refer  Horace's  words  not  to  the  money  paid  by 
the  boys  for  instruction,  but  to  sums  in  arithmetic,  and  computa- 
tions of  monthly  accounts,  set  every  month  to  the  boys ;  so  that  the 
line  in  question  would  be  intended  to  show  the  sordid,  low  sort  of 
education  given  the  boys,  in  contradistinction  to  the  higher  and 
nobler  methods  of  instruction  at  Bome.  The  explanation  of  Her- 
mann, however,  is  more  probable ;  namely,  that  Horace's  meaning 
is  this :  The  boys  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  country  bring,  on 
the  Ides  of  each  of  the  eight  months,  their  small  payment  for 
tuition,  oera:  which  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Juvenal  vii.  217. 
He  further  hints,  in  these  lines,  partly  at  the  lower  class  of  educa- 
tion given  in  these  country  schools  (loculi  and  tabula  also  refer  to 
it),  as  compared  with  the  higher  grade  of  education  at  Bome 
{certes,  qims  doceat  quivis  eques  atque  senator  eemet  progn^os)^  and 
partly  to  the  humbler  outward  circiunstances  of  the  boys  (who 
carry  their  own  satchels  without  any  attendant,  pay  the  trifling 
sum  monthly,  and  have  only  eight  months'  schooling),  as  compared 
with  the  more  brilliant  condition  of  things  at  Bome,  where  the 
boys  have  an  attendant,  pay  by  the  year,  and  do  not  remain  four 
months  away  fr*om  school;  as  was  the  case  in  the  elementary 
schools  alone,  and  which  Horace,  as  well  as  Martial,  alludes  to.  In 
the  higher  class  of  schools  no  such  interruption  took  place,  as  will 
presently  appear.     We  are  not  aware  what  the  pay  for  tuition 
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amounted  to ;  at  all  eyents  it  varied  a  good  deal,  and  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  was  very  trifling.    Juv.  vii.  228  : 
II»c,  inqait,  cures,  et  cam  se  Yerterit  annas, 
'  Accipe  victori  popiilo  quod  postulat  aurum. 

Whence  we  see  that  the  payments  for  tuition  were  made  annually, 
at  the  termination  of  the  school-year ;  which  probably  began  in 
March,  after  the  Quinquatria.  Juy.  x.  114.  Oyid  (i^a^^.  iii.  829) 
addresses  the  teachers  at  the  Quinquatria, 

Nee  Tos  torba  Deam,  censu  fraudata,  magistri 
Spernite,  discipulos  attrahit  ilia  novos. 

The  payment  was  made  therefore  in  March,  and  not  in  June,  as  is 
dear  from  Macrobius,  i.  12,  where  he  adduces  this  fact  to  proye 
that  originally  March  was  the  first  month  of  the  year :  hoc  mense 
mercedea  exsolveba/nt  magistris.  He  evidently  alludes  here  to  the 
custom  of  his  time.  So  that  the  monthly  payments,  and  four 
months'  holidays,  apply  to  the  lower  schools  only ;  and  it  is  mani- 
fest, from  the  value  the  boys  set  on  the  few  days  of  the  Quinquatrus 
and  Saturnalia,  that  there  were  not  many  holidays  in  the  higher 
Roman  schools.  The  vintage  and  oKve  harvest  would  of  course 
not  cause  the  boys  of  these  schools,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
better  classes,  to  stay  away  from  school.     The  line  in  Juy.  x.  116, 

QuisquiB  adbuc  uno  partam  colit  asse  Minerram, 
does  not  refer  to  the  payment  for  tuition,  but  to  the  entrance-fee, 
Minervaly  paid  by  each  scholar.    Yarro,  R.  B,  iii.  2 ;  Tertull.  de 
Idol,  10. 

The  conclusion  of  boyhood  was  commemorated,  as  among  the 
Greeks,  by  a  certain  solemnity ;  the  exchanging  the  prsetexta  for 
the  toga  virilis,  and  called  tirocinium  fori ;  Hor.  Sat,  i.  2,  16.  The 
year  when  this  took  place  is  still  a  mooted  question.  Many  have 
supposed  it  at  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth  and  commence- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  year  (Vales,  on  Damasc,  de  Inst.  Ccea,  Aug. ; 
Perrar.  de  re  Vestiar.  ii.  1.  Dodwell,  Prcdect.  Camdcfi.  v.  1 — 6) ; 
judging  &om  the  case  of  Augustus.  But  this  has  been  disproved 
by  Norisius,  Cenot.  Pisan.  ii.  4.  Others,  as  Gruchius,  Salmasius, 
and  Manutius,  defer  it  till  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year. 
Most  critics  have  declared  for  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  year. 
According  to  Boettiger,  De  originibus  Tirocinii  apud  Romanoe,  it 
took  place  in  early  times  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  year,  and 
in  later,  when  the  fifteenth  year  was  completed.  On  the  other 
hand.  Prof.  Elotz  assumes  that  such  a  year  was  not  at  all  fixed, 
but  that  it  depended  in  every  case  on  the  father,  who  introduced 
his  son  into  public  life,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  his  dis- 
cretion.   Each  of  these  three  last  opinions  is  in  some  respects 
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true.  It  seems  that  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the 
oldest  and  the  later  times.  In  the  former,  the  tirocinium  probably 
took  place  on  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  3»3ar,  Liv.  xxii.  67  ; 
•with  this  year  commenced  the  duties  of  military  serviDe,  and  their 
appearance  in  public  generally.  Val.  Max.  v.  4,  4 ;  iii.  1, 3.  Not- 
"withstanding,  many  assumed  the  toga  virilis  at  the  end  of  their 
fifteenth  year,  as  Cicero,  Virgil,  Persius,  Augustus,  Cicero's  son, 
and,  in  later  times,  M.  Aurelius ;  Capitol.  4 ;  Tertull.  de  vel,  virg. 
11  ;  Oudendorp  ad  Suet,  Oct,  8.  So  that,  although  in  early  times 
the  rule  was  at  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year,  yet,  later, 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  was  most  usual.  Nor  is  this  contradicted 
by  the  passage  in  Cicero,  p,  Sext,  69 :  cut  superior  annus  idem  et 
virilem  patris  et  prcetextam  populi  judicio  togam  dedit ;  for  it  always 
depended  on  the  judicium  patrisy  whether  the  son  might  take  the 
toga  vii'ilis  at  fifteen  or  not ;  thus  Caligula  was  twenty  years  old 
before  Tiberius  allowed  him  to  lay  aside  the  toga  praetexta  (Suet. 
Col,  10).  Prior  to  the  emperors  it  certainly  did  not  happen  before 
the  fifteenth  year ;  and  even  under  Claudius,  this  was  on  an  ex- 
ception. Tac.  Ann,  xii.  41,  virilis  toga  Neroni  maturata  ;  he  was 
only  fourteen  years  old.  Suet.  Claud,  43.  As  a  certain  year  is 
fixed  for  coming  of  age,  which,  however,  can  fall  earlier,  if  the 
father  will  it,  so  was  it  also  with  the  tirocinium  fori  at  Home. 
The  proper  day  for  the  ceremony  was  the  Liheralia,  the  sixteenth 
of  March.  Ovid.  Fast,  iii.  771.  Cic.  ad  Att,  vii.  1.  It  most  likely 
began  with  a  domestic  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  the  Lares,  where 
the  youth  deposited  the  insignia  pueritia&y  and  dedicated  his  bulla 
to  these  deities.     Prop.  iv.  1,  131 : 

Mox  ubi,  bulla  rudi  demissa  est  aurea  collo, 
Matris  et  ante  deos  libera  sumpta  toga. 

Pers.  V.  30 : 

Cum  primum  pavido  custos  mihi  purpura  cessit, 
BuUaque  succinctis  Laribus  donata  pependit. 

The  youth  wore  a  tunica  recta  or  regilla  on  the  occasion,  ominis 
fjausa,  Paul.  v.  regilliSy  p.  286.  Plin.  H,  N,  viii.  48.  Augustus  wore 
on  this  day,  a  tunica  with  lotus  davuSy  Suet.  Aug,  94.  According 
to  Properiius,  the  change  of  toga  took  place  at  home ;  but  a  cere- 
mony was  also  performed  in  the  forum,  after  the  domestic  one  was 
completed.  The  toga  virilis,  now  assumed,  differed  from  the  toga 
of  boyhood,  in  being  white  without  a  purple  stripe ;  hence  called 
pura,  Cic.  ad  Att,  v.  20 ;  ix.  17,  19 ;  Phil.  ii.  18 ;  also  liberay  be- 
cause he  now  began  a  freer,  less  restrained  course  of  life.  Boet- 
tiger  derives  the  expression  from  the  connection  with  the  sacra 
Bacchica ;  but  as  Ovid,  who  was  uncertain  about  the  reason  of  it? 
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taking  place  at  the  liberalia,  attempted  four  different  explanations, 
"without  giving  this  one,  surely  it  would  be  a  very  bold  step  to  fail 
in  with  Boettiger*8  opinion.  Ovid's  expression  [Trist,  v.  777)  just 
reverses  the  matter : 

Sire  quod  es  Liber,  Testis  quoqae  liKra  p«r  te 
Samitar,  et  ritae  hberiorU  iter. 

The  toga  is  not  then  called  libera  firom  liberalia,  but  because,  being 
libera,  it  is  given  in  the  liberaha :  in  this  sense  only  could  Ovid 
have  used  the  comparative  Uberior  toga^  The  expression  is  ex- 
plained by  Plutarch:  xtpi  top  ocovwr,  C.  1.  3r«  rmv  •K^ovrarrivr^v 
airi)S\alaty  ro  ay^fKiov  dmXi|fMc  i/aarior.  Comp.  Pers.  SaU  V.  30 ; 
Terent.  Andr.  i.  1,  25;  Mart.  ix.  28.  The  adolascenSy  clothed  in 
this  dress,  was  then  led  to  the  forum  {deduci  iit  forum).  Sen.  Ep. 
4;  Suet.  Aug.2^\  Com.  Tib,  15;  Nero,  7. 

As  the  Eomans  always  set  great  store  upon  a  numerous  escort 
on  all  public  occasions,  regarding  it  as  a  manifestation  of  popular 
favour ;  so  on  this,  care  was  taken  that  the  youth  should  appear  in 
the  forum  with  becoming  pomp  and  a  crowded  retinue ;  and  per- 
sons of  the  lower  orders,  who  were  not  related  to  the  parties,  were 
pressed  into  the  service.  Cic.  jp.  Mur,  23.  Whether  the  youth 
^as  introduced  before  the  tribunal  of  the  pr»tor,  is  uncertain ;  at 
all  events,  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  enrolment  into  the  list 
of  burghers.  Neither  was  it  at  all  necessarj'  that  the  tirocinium 
should  take  place  at  Eome,  Cic.  ad  Att  v.  20 ;  ix.  7 ;  and  19, 
Arpini  togam  puram  dedi. 

After  this  visit  to  the  forum,  the  cavalcade  proceeded  to  the 
Capitol,  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  App.  B,  C,  iv.  30;  where  by  the  word 
icfolc  "vee  must  understand  the  Capitol,  as  is  clear  from  Suet.  Claud, 
2,  and  Val.  Max.  v.  4,  4.  Cotta  eo  ipso  die,  quo  iogam  sumpsit 
virilem,  protenus  ut  e  .Capitolio  descendity  C,  Carhonemy  a  quo  pater 
ejus  damnatus  fiieraty  postulavit.  This  passage  further  shows  that 
with  the  tirocinium  commenced  the  entrance  into  public  life,/orMTO 
attingere,  or  in  forum  venire,  Cic.  ad  Fam,  v.  8  ;  xiii.  10  ;  xv.  6 ; 
Brut,  88.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  tirone^  imme- 
diately took  an  active  share  in  public  Hfe,  or  made  their  essay  as 
orators,  &c.  Doubtless  they  were  entitled  to  do  so,  but  seldom 
made  use  of  their  right.  Thus  Hortensius  was  nineteen,  before 
he  made  his  first  appearance,  Cic.  Brut,  64 ;  and  yet  (88)  we  read 
cum  admodum  adolescens  oraua  esset  in  foro  dicere.  Like  as  at 
Athens,  so  at  Eome,  there  was  a  year  of  transition  or  probation, 
during  which  the  behaviour  of  the  adolescens  was  carefully  noted ; 
and,  at  least  in  ancient  times,  the  cohibere  hrackium  and  exorcises 
in  the  Campus  Martins  were  prescribed  to  him ;  as  a  sign  of  modest 
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demeanour.  Cic.  'p,  Ccd»  5 :  Nohxs  quidem  cilim  a/nnus  erat  unus 
ad  cohihendum  hrachium  toga  conatitutuSf  et  ui  exercitatione  ludogue 
campeetri  tunicaii  utereinur,  etc.  Orators,  who  wished  to  describe 
the  character  of  their  opponent,  often  began  a  toga  pura,  Cic. 
ad  Att,  vii.  8,  accusatio  Pompeii  usque  a  toga  pura.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  18. 

At  the  same  time,  the  young  man  frequented  the  forum  and 
the  tribunals,  to  fit  himself  by  this  means  for  public  life.  He  was 
often  escorted  thither  under  the  care  of  a  person  of  resfpectability, 
whom  his  father  had  selected  for  the  purpose  {deducere).  Died, 
de  Caue,  corr,  Eloq.  34.  ThuB  Cicero  says  of  himself,  de  Amic,  1 : 
Ego  atdem  a  poire  ita  eram  dedudus  ad  Sccevolam  eumpta  virili 
toga,  ut  quoad  poseem  et  liceret,  a  eenis  latere  nunquam  discederem  ; 
and  of  the  father  of  Cselius,  p.  Cod,  4. 

The  education  was  still  not  looked  upon  as  complete,  and 
instruction  continued  to  be  given  as  before,  though  the  youth  was 
now  rather  a  listener  ,than  a  pupil,  and  it  stood  entirely  at  his 
option  what  rhetorician  or  philosopher  he  might  choose  to  attend. 
Cic.  Brvi,  89,  and  Ovid.  Tr,  iy.  29,  et  studivm  nobis,  quodfuit  ante, 
manet.  After  the  subjugation  of  Ghreece,  it  was  not  imoommon  for 
persons  who  wished  to  give  their  sons  a  more  polished  education, 
to  send  them  to  Athens.  See  Cicero  ad  Att,  xii.  32,  where  others, 
such  as  Bibulus,  Acidinus,  Messala,  are  mentioned.  So  Cicero  him- 
self, Brut,  91 ;  Plut.  Cic,  4 ;  so  Atticus,  Com,  2.  Ovid  also  went 
thither,  Trist,  i,  2,  77.    Horace  says  of  himself,  Epist,  ii,  40  : 

EomsB  nutriri  mihi  contigit  atquo  dooeri, 
Iratiis  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles. 
Adjecere  bonsB  pauUo  plus  artis  AthensB ; 

ib.  81.  See  the  following  works  on  Eomcm  education :  Emesti, 
de  Disciplina  privata  Bom,  in  his  Opuscida,  Bonnell.  de  Mut,  sub 
primis  Cces,  eloq.  Bom,  condit,  imprimis  de  Bhet,  Scholis,  Wittich, 
de  Orammatistarum  et  Orammaticorum  apiiU  Bom,  scholia. 


EXCURSUS  III.  SCENE  I. 


THE  SLAVES. 


T^HE  third  essential  part  of  the  Boman  fieaxiily  are  the  Slaves. 
-^  As  a  body,  belonging  to  one  and  the  sameindividnal,  they  are 
called  familia.  Paul.  y.  familia^  p.  86 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  Z.  16,  eervttU" 
turn  quoque  &olemu8  appellare  famUiaa,  Plant.  Mil,  ii.  3,  80.  One 
slaye  cannot  be  called  a  familia,  no  more  than  two,  TJlp.  Dig.  L, 
16,  40,  n«  duo  quidem;  though  PatQ.  Bee,  8erU,  y.  6,  3,  says:  Fa- 
mUicB  autem  nomine  etiam  duo  aervi  continentur.  But  this  apparent 
contradiction  is  explained  by  Cic.  pro  Ccbc,  19. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  free  members  of  the  family,  the 
slaves  were  called  servi;  in  reference  to  their  servitude,  famuli; 
and  to  their  proprietorship,  mancipiai  or  usually  jnieri;  as  among 
the  Ghreeks,  iovXoi^  oiclrai,  BtpclvovrtQf  dvipdvoia,  veuit^.  As  Ari- 
stotle, De  Rep,  I.  3,  says,  oUia  Sk  rlXcioc  U  MXtitv  ca2  iXivOtpwv: 
so  it  was  among  the  Bomans.  But  though  both  nations  assumed 
the  right  and  necessity  of  slaves,  yet  the  Ghreek  differed  greatly 
&om  the  Boman  in  the  use  of  them.  Except  in  the  latest  times, 
when  Greek  customs  were  superseded  by  Boman  ones,  the  Greek 
looked  on  his  slaves  as  a  source  of  revenue.  They  must  work  for 
the  master  as  mechanics,  and  so  forth :  and  he  trafUcks  with  their 
industry,  or  makes  them  pay  him  a  certain  sum  per  diem,  or  lets 
them  out  to  others  for  hire.  A  few  only,  viz.  the  regular  oiKSTOh  are 
used  as  domestics.  See  Becker's  Oharidea,  translated  by  Metcalfe, 
p.  273.  The  Boman  knew  nothing  of  this  sort  of  traffic  in  slave- 
labour.  All  his  slaves  were  the  immediate  ministers  of  his  wants, 
or  his  luxuries  and  comforts. 

There  is  one  view  of  Boman  life  of  which  the  modems  can 
scarcely  form  any  satisfactory  idea :  we  can  hardly  imagine  how  the 
almost  incredible  number  of  servants  and  attendants,  kept  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich  and  noble  to  wait  on  a  few  persons,  could  find 
occupation ;  nor  how  the  extraordinary  division  and  subdivision  of 
labour  was  prevented  from  causing  fsa  more  trouble  and  confusion 
than  it  promoted  comfort  and  pimctuality.  In  order  to  obtain  as 
tomprehensive  a  view  of  the  subject  as  possible,  it  will  be  best  not 
to  treat  of  the  individual  classes,  as  chance  may  offer ;  but  to  go 
at  once  through  the  whole  familia,  according  to  its  different  divi- 
sions, and  the  avocations  of  their  members.  We  shall,  however, 
only  consider  the  slaves  in  reference  to  their  domestic  arrange- 
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ments,  position  with  regard  to  their  master,  and  occupation ;  and 
shall  exclude  all  consideration  of  the  legal  part  of  the  subject,  as 
servitus  jueta  et  injtiata,  manu/miesiOy  etc. 

The  Slave-family,  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  has  been 
treated  of  by  Pignorius  {De  servis  et  eorum  apud  veteres  ministeriis)^ 
Titus  Popma  {De  operia  aervorum),  and  Q-ori,  in  the  explanation  of 
the  Columharium  Uhertorum  et  aervorum  Livice  Augustas,  All  three 
treatises  are  to  be  found  in  Poleni,  SuppL  ad  Groev.  thesa.  antt.  Bom. 
iii.  See  also  Blair,  An  Enquiry  into  the  state  of  Slavery  among  the 
Romans,    Edinb.  1833. 

As  regards  the  method  of  acquiring  slaves  by  the  master,  the 
general  rule  laid  down  {Inst,  i.  3),  servi  aut  na^cuntur,  aut  fiunty  is 
here  applicable,  since  the  master  acquired  them  either  by  purchase 
or  birth. 

They  could  be  bought  also,  auh  corona,  as  prisoners  of  war 
{captivi,  jure  belli  capti),  Oato  in  Gellius  vii.  4;  Liv.  v.  22.  The  ex- 
pression sub  corona  is  explained  by  two  old  authors,  of  a  chaplet, 
worn  on  the  head  of  tliose  for  sale.  Csel.  Sabinus  in  Gell,  vii.  4 ; 
and  ib.  Cato  de  re  Mil,,  who  quotes  Plautus:  Prceco  ihi  adsit  cum 
Eorona,  qm'que  liceat,  veneat.  The  explanation  of  corona  militum  is 
thus  done  away  with.  Slaves  were  in  general  sold  by  the  dealer, 
mango,  venalitius  {venalea  being  opposed  to  mercea  ;  Plant.  Trin,  ii. 
2,  51 :  Mercaturamne  an  venales  habuit,  ubi  rem  perdidit  f)  who  ex- 
posed them  openly  in  the  slave  market,  where  they  were  sold  by  the 
prceco.  They  were  first  stripped,  and  placed  on  a  wooden  scaffold, 
catasta,  their  feet  being  whitened  (Tib.  ii.  2,  59  :  quern  scepe  coegit 
Barbara  gypsatos  ferre  catasta  pedes).  This  was  only  done  to  slaves 
just  arrived,  Juv.  i.  Ill;  or  they  were  put  on  an  elevation  of 
stone  (hence  de  lapide  emtua,  Cic.  tn  Pis,  15 ;  Plant.  Bacch,  iv.  7, 
17),  so  that  every  one  could  see  and  touch  them,  ntidare^  contredare. 
See  Casaub.  ad  Pera.  vi.  77 ;  Boettig.  Sab.  ii.  204 ;  Sen.  Ep,  80. 
Mart.  vi.  66,  describes  a  scene,  where  the  prseco,  as  an  incentive  to 
purchasers,  bis,  terque,  quaterqu^  basiavit  the  girl  who  was  for  sale 
Those  who  were  on  sale  bore  a  tablet  on  their  neck,  tituJus,  upon 
which  not  only  their  name  and  capabilities,  but  their  corporeal 
blemishes,  and  any  vice  they  might  happen  to  have,  were  inscribed. 
Cic.  d^  Offic,  iii.  17  :  Sed  etiam  in  mancipiorum  venditione  frau-s  ven- 
ditoris  omnia  exduditur,  qui  enim  scire  debuit  de  sanitate,  de  fuga,  de 
furtis,  proestai  edicto  cedilium.  The  words  of  the  edict  are  to  be 
found  in  Gell.  iv.  2.  Comp.  Hor.  Epist,  ii.  2,  14;  Prop.  iv.  5,  51 : 
.  .  .  quorum  titulus  per  barbara  colla  pependit, 
Cretati  medio  quum  saliere  foro  ; 

which  last  line  shows  that  they  were  trotted  out  to  show  their  paces, 
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as  horses  with  us.  Menand.  Fragm,  p.  69.  See  also  Sen.  Ep,  47. 
The  vendor  was  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  account 
given,  prceatabat ;  Cic.  de  Off,  iii.  17.  If  he  declined  doing  so,  the 
slave  was  sold  piUatus,  See  Gell,  vii.  4.  The  same  edict  also 
forbad  ne  veterator  pro  novitio  veniret.     Dig,  xxi.  1,  37,  65. 

The  mancipia  viliora  only  came  into  the  slave-market,  as  the 
most  beautiful  and  expensive  were  sold  in  the  tahernce  by  private 
contract.  Thus  Mart.  ix.  60,  says  of  Mamurra,  who  went  about 
the  septay  scrutinized  everything,  and  bought  nothing, 

Inspexit  moUes  pueros  oculisque  comedit ; 

Non  hos  quos  primsB  prostituere  casse, 
Sed  quos  arcanse  servant  tabulata  catastse, 

Et  quos  non  populu*,  nee  mea  turba  videt. 

The  price  of  such  slaves  was  sometimes  immense.  In  Hor. 
Epist.  ii.  2,  5,  a  favourite  slave  is  put  up  at  8,000  H.  S.,  sixty-four 
pounds ;  while  Martial,  i.  59,  and  xi.  70,  mentions,  pueros  centenia 
milliJma  e/mtos  (eight  hundred  pounds),  and  iii.  62,  oentenis  quod 
emis  pueros  et  acepe  ducenis.     Comp.  Sen.  Epist,  27  ;  Gtell.  xv.  19. 

The  Bomans,  like  the  Ghreeks,  obtained  most  of  their  slaves  from 
Asia.  Syrians,  Lydians,  Carians,  Mysians,  and  especially  Cappado- 
cians,  are  mentioned.  See  Cicero's  humorous  description  of  i,he 
four  chief  countries  of  Asia,  p,  Flacco,  27 :  Quis  unquam  Grcecus 
comoediam  scripsit,  in  qtui  servos  primarv/m  partium  non  Lydus  esset  ? 
lb.  pro  Quint,  6.  e  Gallia  pueros.  But  these  slaves,  of  Celtic  or  Ger- 
manic origin,  were  usually  employed  in  agriculture ;  Yarro,  Ii.  R. 
1,  1 :  Gain  appositissimi  adjumenta.  Negroes,  -^^Atopcs,  were  ar- 
ticles of  luxury,  Mart.  vii.  87  :  fruitur  Canius  jiEthiope,  Under  the 
emperors,  Numidians  were  used  as  outriders.  GWieir  native  country 
was  always  announced  at  the  sale.     Ulp.  Dig,  xxi.  1,  31. 

The  rule,  that  a  Eoman  could  not  be  the  slave  of  another  Eoman, 
was  more  strictly  observed  than  the  like  principle  in  Greece.  See 
Okarides,  An  insolent  debtor  might  be  made  over  to  his  creditor 
{addicere) ;  he  could  not,  however,  become  his  slave,  but  must,  as 
the  phrase  went,  be  sold  abroad  {trans  Tiberim),  Gell.  xx.  1,  45 : 
Trans  Tiberim  venum  ibant.  This  was  the  case  also  when  a  Roman 
citizen  was  sold  by  the  state.  See  YaL  Max.  vi.  3,  4 ;  Cic.  de  Or, 
i,  40.  But  the  Eomans  did  not  hesitate  to  make  slaves  of  Italian 
prisoners  of  war  belonging  to  other  states.  Cic.  p,  Cluent.  7,  where 
Aurius,  a  youth  of  Lavinium,  taken  in  war,  becomes  the  slave  of 
the  senator  Sergius.  GWie  Greek  rule  was,  that  no  Hellene  could 
be  the  slave  of  an  Hellene ;  the  Eoman,  that  no  Boman  citizen 
could  serve  another.    Plau.  Trin,  ii.  4>  144. 
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VemoBf  seldom  vemtictdi  (Mart  x.  3),  were  the  children  result- 
ing from  the  contubemium  among  the  slaves,  opposed  to  slaves  got 
by  purchase.  In  some  respects  they  were  yery  valuable,  as  from 
having  grown  up  in  the  fieimily,  they  became  acquainted  with  all  the 
household  matters,  and  best  calculated  for  discharging  the  duties  of 
attendants.  Hence  Horace  {Epist,  ii.  26)  mentions  as  a  recom- 
mendation vema  ministeriis^  ad  nutus  aptu8  heriU$,  But  for  the 
same  reason  they  took  many  liberties,  and  their  forwardness  became 
a  proverb.  Mart.  i.  42,  z.  3 ;  Heind.  <td.  ffor.  Sat.  ii.  6,  66 :  vemce 
procaces^  Tacit.  Hist,  ii.  88.  Sen.  de  Frov.  i. :  Cogita,  filiorum  noa 
modestxa  deUctarit  vemaculorum  liceniia,  Oomp.  also  Heyne  ad  Ti- 
huU,  i.  5,  26,  garrvlus  vema.  Hence  vemilia  dicta  are  used  for 
8currilia  {dicta).  Festus,  p.  372 :  VeriKB,  qui  in  villis  vere  nati.  So 
also  Nonius,  i.  206.  Though  the  derivation  of  the  word  is  obscure, 
yet  its  ancient  signification  was  evidently '  native,'  or  *  indigenous,' 
in  opposition  to  '  stranger.'  So  Mart.  i.  76,  calls  a  real  Boman- 
bred,  NumoB  vema,  Qlie  name  means  therefore  one  bom  in  the 
house  of  his  master ;  if  he  changed  hands,  he  was  no  longer  vema 
in  respect  to  the  new  familia.  The  corresponding  Greek  word  is 
ocir^rpi^i  explained  by  the  Grammarians  as  iovXoc  okoycv^. 

Th&re  was  no  difference  in  the  position  of  a  slave  who  happened 
to  come  into  a  man's  possession  hereditoUe,  or  by  any  other  means ; 
and  he  was  always  reckoned  either  with  the  emti  or  vemce. 

The  whole  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  one  master  was  divided 
into  the  familia  urhana  and  familia  rustical  not  simply  from  their 
different  places  of  residence,  but  also  on  account  of  their  different 
occupation.  Fest.  166 :  Urhana  familia  et  rusticay  non  hco  eed 
genere  dietinguitvr.  Hence  the  familia  urbana  might  accompany 
the  master  into  the  country,  and  yet  not  be  called  rustica.  Our 
business  at  present  is  chiefly  with  the  urbana. 

The  simplicity  of  the  more  ancient  times  was  unacquainted  with 
such  a  concourse  of  slaves  (Sen.  de  Tranq,  8),  and  even  consuls 
took  the  field  accompanied  by  but  few.  Appul.  Apol,  430.  And 
of  these  few,  perhaps  only  one  was  used  for  personal  attendance 
on  himself,  whence  are  to  be  explained  the  names  Caipor,  Lu^ 
cipor,  Marcipor,  Publipor^  Qmntipor,  Quinct.  Inst,  i.  4,  7 :  In 
servis  jam  interdicit  Ulud  genua,  quod  ducebatur  a  domino,  unde 
Marciporea,  Publiporeaque,  Plin.  (xxxiii.  1,  6),  when  talking  of 
sealing  up  the  cells,  says.  Hoc  profecere  mancipiorwn  legionea  tA  in 
domo  turba  externa  ac  aervorum  quoque  cauaa  nOTnenckUor  adhihen- 
dua.  Aliter  apud  antiquoa  ainguli  Marciporea  Luciporeave  dominorum 
gentilea  omnem  victum  in  promiacuo  Tidbehant,    The  old-fashioned 
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manner  of  attendance  at  a  meal  is  drawn  in  lively  colours  by 
Juv.  xi.  145,  seq. 

Plebeios  calices  et  pancis  assibus  emtos 
Porrigit  incultiis  pner,  atqae  a  frigore  tatus ; 
Non  Fhryz,  aut  Lycius,  non  a  mangone  petitus 
Quiflquam  erit  in  magno.    Cum  poflces,  posce  Latine. 
Idem  habittu  caoctis,  tonsi  rectique  capilli, 
Atque  bodie  tantum  propter  convivia  pexi. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Bepublic,  however,  it  became  very 
different,  and  it  was  then  considered  reprehensible  not  to  have  a 
tdave  for  every  sort  of  work.  Thus  Cicero  says  in  his  description 
of  the  loose  household  arrangements  of  Piso,  idem  ooquuB^  idem 
atrumsis :  and  Horace  {Sat.  i.  3,  12)  appears  to  consider  ten  slaves 
the  minimum,  even  for  one  of  restricted  means,  and  (in  8ixt,  i.  6, 
107)  talks  of  the  ridicule  thrown  on  Tullius  the  preetor,  because  he 
had  no  more  than  five  slaves  to  accompany  him  fin>m  the  Tiburtine 
villa  to  Borne.  Cio.  pro  Mil.  10 :  magno  ancillarum  piterorumquc 
comitatu,  Yedius  also  travels  with  a  great  number  of  slaves ;  ad 
Att,  vi.  1.  But  Cicero  censures,  this  extraordinary  expense  in 
servants  indirectly,  de  Leg,  Agr.  ii.  28.  In  subsequent  times  the 
numbers  mentioned  are  almost  incredible.  Thus  Pliny  (xxxiii.  10; 
relates,  C.  CoBciliua  Claudius  laidorua  testamento  $uo  edixit  (a.  IT. 
744),  quamvia  mvUa  civili  heUo  perdidieeet,  iamenrelinquere  aervorum 
quatuor  millia  centma  eededm,  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  53 ;  xiv.  43.  Still 
greater  numbers  are  adduced  by  Wustemann  {Pal.  de  Scaur.  228) ; 
but  the  accounts  of  Petron.  37,  surpass  everything ;  familia  vero, 
hahoi  !  non  me  Hercules  puto  decimam  partem  essCy  gwB  herum  mium 
novit.  Trimalchio  (47)  asks  a  house-slave ;  Ex  quota  decuria  es?  he 
answers ;  e  quadragesima :  (53),  an  actuariua  reads  aloud  what  has 
happened  during  the  last  few  days  on  the  estate  of  Trimalchio;  and 
among  other  things,  vii.  Kal.  Sextiles  in  proBdio  Cumano,  quod  est 
Trimalchionis,  nati  aunt  pueri  xxx,  puelke  xl.  This  is  no  doubt  an 
exaggeration,  but  only  intelligible  under  the  supposition  of  there 
reaUy  having  been  extraordinary  numbers.  Even  under  the  Be- 
pubHo,  Crassus  did  not  consider  him  rich  who  could  not  reditu 
annuo  legionem  tueri. 

Of  course  most  of  them  were  employed  on  country  estates  (Plin. 
H,  N.  xvii.) ;  but  hundreds  were  in  t^e  familia  urbana ;  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  superintendence,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  divided  into  decurke  ;  but  there  were  several  particular  classes, 
which  ranked  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  functions  assigned 
them.  These  classes  were  the  ordinarii  (with  their  vicarii),  vtU- 
gares,  mediaetini,  quales^ualea  ;  at  least  they  are  thus  distinguished 
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by XJlpian,  Dig,  xlvii.  10, 15,  Multum  interest ^  qualis  servus  sit;  Uiuoi 
frugiy  ordinaritis,  disp&nsator,  an  vero  vulgaris,  vel  mediastinxis,  an 
qualisqualis, 

OEDINARn 

appear  to  have  "been  those  upper  slaves  [honestioTy  Cic.  Parad.  v.  2), 
who  superintended  certain  departments  of  the  household ;  they 
were  placed  above  the  others  {coeteris  prce/edi  erant) ;  and  had  their 
own  slaves  or  vicarii,  who  were  their  own  peculium,  got  by  their 
own  economy.  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  7,  79 :  Vicarius  est,  qui  servo  paret, 
Oomp.  Martial  ii.  18,  7,  where  the  poet  gives  his  patron  notice,  that 
he  shall  intermit  his  apera  togata,  because  the  other  has  also  a  rex. 
Esse  sat  est  servum ;  jam  nolo  vicarius  esse.  These  vicarii  existed 
at  an  early  period..  Plant.  Asin,  ii.  4,  28,  sdo  mihi  vicarium  esse,  and 
Cic.  {Verr,  iii.  28),  where  he  wishes  to  mark  the  vilitas  of  Diog- 
notus,  a  servus  puhlicus,  says  vicarium  nullum  hahet,  nihil  omnino 
peculii.  The  footing  was  similar  when  the  master  himself  gave 
the  ordinarius  a  slave  as  his  immediate  subordinate,  who  assisted 
him  in  his  avocation,  or  supplied  his  place.  The  diflterence  being, 
that  the  ordinarius  was  responsible  for  the  vicarius  to  his  master. 
Plant.  Mil.  iii.  2,  12,  suppromus,  so  siihcv^tos,  SoBallio,  Pseud,  ii.  2, 
13,  calls  himself  Suhballio,  the  vicarius,  as  it  were,  of  his  master  Ballio. 
The  ordinarii  were  persons  enjoying  the  master's  special  confidence, 
and  entrusted  by  him  with  the  management  of  his  income  and 
outlay ;  and  they  appointed  and  controlled  the  rest  of  the  family, 
both  in  the  house  and  at  the  villa.  Suet.  Gall,  12.  This  procurator 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  like  term,  so  often  oocm-ring  in 
legal  matters :  the  latter  could  only  be  a  free  man.  Dig,  iii.  3, 
Cic.  p,  CoBC,  20 ;  De  liberis  autem  quisquis  est,  procuratoris  nomine 
a2>pellatur.  But  the  domestic  procurators  were  slaves  or  freedmen, 
whom  the  master  intrusted  with  the  care  of  some  part  of  the 
household.  Cic.  de  Or,  i.  58 :  Si  mandandum  aliquid  procuratori 
de  agrictdtura  aut  imperandum  villico  sit.  Ad  Attic,  xiv.  16.  Some- 
times the  procurator  seems  to  have  been  the  regular  steward  of  the 
property.  Pliny,  Ep,  iii.  19,  says  of  the  advantageous  situation  of 
two  country  properties,  posse  uiraqus  eadem  opera,  eodem  viatico 
invisere,  suh  eodem  procurator e  ac  pcene  iisdem  actoribus.  Still  the 
word  procurator  does  not  seem  to  occur  till  later,  in  the  sense 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  entire  management  of  the  familia  is 
entrusted.  Petr.  30 ;  Sen.  Epist,  14.  Quinct.  Decl,  345,  familiam 
per  procuratores  continetis.  Besides  the  procurator,  the  actor  and 
dispensator  are  mentioned.  The  actor  seems  to  have  belonged 
chiefly  to  the  familia  rustica,  and  to  have  been  about  the  same  as 
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villicus.  Colum.  i.  7,  ib.  8.  Idemque  actori  prcecipiendum  est,  nt 
convictutn  cuin  domestico  Jidbeat.  In  Scsby.  Dig,  xxziii.  7,  20,  both 
actor  and  villicus  are  mentioned,  as  if  tbey  were  two  different  func- 
tions. The  reason  is,  that  on  country  estates  there  was,  besides 
the  yilliciis,  who  attended  exclusively  to  the  farming,  a  special 
accountant  also.  But  the  villicus  might  be  actor  also.  He  then 
had  a  procurator  over  l^im  ;  but  a  villicus,  actor,  and  procurator, 
never  existed  all  three  simultaneously.  This  is  clear  from  Flin. 
Ep,  iii.  19,  and  Colum.  i.  6.  The  dispensator  was  the  cashier  and 
accountant,  especially  in  the  familia  urbana,  Gic.  ad  AU,  xi.  1 :  Nihil 
scire  potui  de  nostris  domesticis  rehtts,  de  quibus  acerhisaime  afflictor, 
quod  qui  eas  dispensavit,  neque  adest  istic,  neque  uhi  terrarum  sit  scio. 
But  there  were  also  dispensatories  of  the  fEimilia  rustica,  Pompon. 
Dig,  L.  16,  166.  Both  are  joined  by  Cic.  de  Rep,  v.  3.  The  dis- 
pensator may  possibly  have  been  under  the  procurator  in  particular 
instances,  but  generally  himself  submitted  the  accounts  to  his 
master's  inspection.  Suet.  Oalh,  12,  ordinario  dispensatori  hrevi^ 
arium  rationum  offerenti,  Vesp,  22,  adTtionente  dispensatore  quemad^ 
modum  swinma/ni  rationibus  vellet  re/erri,  VespasianOf  inquit,  adamato. 
So  also  (Cic.  Fragm,  in  Nan,  iii.  18),  Quid  tUy  inquam,  soles,  cwm  rati^ 
onem  a  dispensatore  accipis,  si  cera  singula  probasti,  swmmam,  quae  ex 
his  con/ecta  sit,  non  probare  f  Comp.  Mart.  v.  42.  Juv.  i.  91 ;  vii.  219. 
One  of  the  pi*incipal  domestics  was  the  airiensis,  who  originally 
was  the  same  as  the  dispensator  and  procurator.  Thus  in  Plant. 
Asin.  ii.  4,  the  pseudo-saurea,  as  atriensis,  receives  and  lends 
money,  seUs  wine  and  oil,  lends  plate ;  in  short,  superintends  the 
whole  household  affairs,  cui  omnium  rerwra  hems  smmnmn  credidit. 
Hence  in  Pseud,  ii.  2,  13,  he  can  be  interchanged  with  the  cdlarius 
or  promus, 

H.  Tune  es  BaUio  ?    Ps.  I  mo,  Tero  ego  ejus  sum  Subballio. 

H.  Quid  istuc  verbi  est  ?    Ps.  Condus  promus  sum,  procurator  peni. 

H.  Quasi  te  dicas  atrisnamn,    Ps.  Imo,  atriensi  ego  impero. 

In  later  times  there  were  doubtless  special  atrienses,  to  see  that 
the  atrivffn  and  ivnagines,  as  well  as  the  whole  house,  were  kept  neat 
and  tidy  by  the  other  slaves. 

The  cellarius,  or  promus,  was  he  who  had  charge  of  the  cella 
penaria  and  vinaria,  and  famished  the  daily  supply,  and  took 
charge  of  whatever  remained.  Procurator  peni,  Plant.  Pseud,  ii.  2, 
13.     Hence  also,  condus  promus,  Plant.  Capt,  iv.  2,  llt5. 

Sume,  posce,  prome  quidris ;  te  facio  celiarium. 

Upon  which  the  Parasite  (iv.  3,  1)  says,  mihi  rem  swmmam  ere' 
didit  cibariam.    Comp.  Mil,  iii.  2, 11,  24,  where  mention  is  made  of 
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a  suppromus,  who  stood  in  much  the  same  position  to  the  promus 
as  the  amanuensia  did  to  the  dispensator.  Colum.  xi.  1 :  Ut  dbus 
et  potto  sine  fraude  a  odlariU  prceheantur.  Perhaps  he  also  gave 
out  the  dementum^  cihumi  demenawny  to  the  familia. 

Among  the  ordinarii  may  also  be  reckoned  the  negotiatore$,  slayes 
who  conducted  money  transactions  on  account  of  their  master  (not 
niercatura,  Emesti,  Clav,  B.  v.  negotiator).  See  Obbar.  ad  Hor, 
Ep,  i.  1,  45.  That  instances  of  this  occurred  in  later  times  cannot 
be  denied ;  but  in  more  remote  periods  aU  quoRgtvs  was  considered 
indecorue  for  the  ordo  aenatoriua  (see  Becker,  Vmd,  Comced,  Rom. 
74),  and  the  equitea  were  themselyes  the  negotiatores,  and  did  not 
employ  their  slaves  for  the  purpose. 

On  account  of  the  great  number  of  slayes,  who  were  no  doubt 
sometimes  yery  noisy,  it  became  necessary  to  haye  silentiariiy  who 
watched  oyer  the  quiet  of  the  household.  Thus  Salyian.  de  Gub, 
Uei,  iy.  3,  says :  Servi  quippe  pavent  actoreSy  pavent  silentiarios,  pavent 
procuratorea ;  ah  omnibua  ccedtmtur.  This  was  written,  it  is  true, 
in  the  fifth  century;  but  Seneca  also  aUudes  to  them,  Ep.  47,  and 
several  inscriptions  appear  in  Fabretti,  206,  n.  64 — 66,  and  Orell. 
n.  2966. 

The  division  of  slaves  into  decurice  probably  rendered  necessary 
an  especial  decurio,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  each  of  them.  Suet. 
Ihm,  17:  Decurio  cubiciUariorum  ;  also  in  inscriptions,  lecticariorurtiy 
etc.  Usually,  this  refers  to  the  domtta  Augustay  but  these  decurionea 
doubtless  existed  in  other  houses  also.  In  a  Pompeian  inscription 
we  read,  Qtuarea  Fabium  et  Fallacem  (two  slayes)  in  decuria  Cotini, 

There  were  also  others  in  the  familia,  who  worked  in  the  capa- 
city of  artisans,  especially  in  the  country-houses,  and  were  used  for 
scientific  purposes,  or,  as  artists,  ministered  to  the  pleasures  of  their 
master.  It  is  imcertain  what  rank  these  held,  and  whether  they 
are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  ordinarii ;  in  any  case  they  were 
honeatiorea,  Cicero  {Par.  v.  2)  says,  Ut  in  magna  (stultorum) 
familia  aunt  alii  latUiorea,  ut  aibi  videntur,  aervi,  aed  tamen  aerviy 
atrienaea  ac  topiariiy  etc.  He  then  opposes  to  them  those  qui  non 
honeaiiaaimum  locum  aervitutia  tenent. 

If,  however,  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  ordinarius  and  vicarius 
were  correlative  terms,  then  these  slayes  may  also  be  called  ordi- 
narii, for  they  often  had  vicarii.  See  Cic.  Verr,  i.  36 :  Feculia 
omniv/m  vicariique  retinentwr,  Cic.  p,  Boac,  Am,  41.  The  number 
of  such  slaves  was  great,  but  here  only  a  few  will  be  mentioned. 
First  come  the  regular  artists :  architectiy  fahri,  tedorea,  atatttarii, 
pictorea,  ccdatorea,  plumxiriiy  topiarii  (ab  hortorum  cultura),  viridariiy 
aquarii  (for  the  last  three,  see  Excursus  on  The  Gardena) ;  next  come 
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^ymphoniad,  Ittdionea,  mtW,  funamhuli  or  achcenohatoe,  petauristce, 
MUtairices,  gladiatore$  ;  of  a  lower  grade  were  moriones,  fatui  and 
/atwB,  nani  and  nance,  arpumiliones.  Further,  those  who  took  care 
of  the  library  and  works  of  art :  <i  hibliotheca,  a  statuis,  a  pinacotheca, 
and  the  numerous  class  of  literati^  as  anagnosUB,  lihrariiy  which  has 
many  meanings,  natarii,  d  studiiSf  a  rnanu  or  ab  epittolts,  to  whom 
perhaps  appertain  the  tdbeUariu  Lastly  may  be  named  the  medici, 
with  their  different  grades.    These  wiU  be  treated  of  first. 


MEDICI,  CHntUEGI,  lATEALTPT-aS. 

It  was  only  at  a  late  period  that  the  study  of  Medicine  attained 
to  distinction  in  Bome,  and  then  it  was  almost  exclusively  practised 
by  foreigners.  Pliny  (xxix.  1,  6)  relates  that,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Cassius  Hemina,  the  first  Grecian  physician,  Archagathus, 
arriyed  in  Bome  from  the  Peloponnesus,  in  the  year  of  the  city  535. 
The  astonishment,  which  the  art  at  first  excited,  was  soon  changed 
into  distrust,  and  in  some  cases  into  aversion.  Cato  earnestly 
warned  his  son  against  the  Greek  physicians  and  the  study  of  medi- 
cine ;  no  doubt  many  unprincipled  acts  were  committed  by  them, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  charlatanry,  at  least,  can  be  laid  to 
their  charge.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  Plautus  scourges 
them  with  jokes  of  no  very  delicate  kind.     MenoRchm,  y.  3 — 5 : 

Lumbi  sedendo,  ocnli  spectando,  dolent, 
Manendo  medicom,  dam  se  ex  opere  recipiat 
Odiosus  tandem  vix  ab  egrotis  Tenit. 
Ait  86  obligasse  eras  fractum  .Sscolapio, 
ApoUini  autem  bracbium.    Nunc  cogitn, 
Utram  me  dicam  ducere  medicum,  an  fabrum. 

One  has  only  to  read  the  following  scenes  to  be  convinced  that  the 
physician  in  this  play  has  been  the  original  of  all  the  pedantic 
midecins  and  charlcAanB  of  Moli^re.  Athenseus,  xy.  666 :  ct  /ii}  mrpoi 
^aav^  ov$iv  Sip  ijv  rStv  ypafifMTiK&v  nwportpov.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  the  Bomans  themselves  attended  but  little  to  the  art,  though 
it  was,  as  he  testifies,  very  profitable ;  but  it  was  perhaps  for  that 
reason  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  the  old  Bomans.  Non  rem  an^ 
tiqui  damndbantf  sed  artem.  Maxime  vero  qucestum  esse  immani  pretio 
vitce,  recwahant,  Pliny  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  relation 
in  which  the  patient  stood  to  the  physician,  which  may  be  well  ap- 
plied to  our  own  times.  He  says,  after  remarking  that  the  Bomans 
did  not  follow  the  science  with  so  much  advantage,  Immo  vero 
audoritcu  aliier  quam  Greece  earn  tractantihuSf  etiam  aptid  imperitoa 
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experteaqite  linguce  non  est,  Ac  minvs  credunt,  qwR  ad  salutem  suam 
'pertinent f  si  intelligunt,  Itaque  in  hac  artium  sola  evenit,  ut  cuicunque 
medicum  se  professo  statim  credaiur.  Nulla  prceterea  lex  est,  quoi 
puniat  inscitiam,  capitale  nullum  exemplwm  vindictce,  Discunt  peri^ 
cutis  nostris  et  experimenta  per  mortes  a^unt,  medicoque  tantum 
hominem  occidisse  impunitas  swrrnna  est.  As  the  professional  phy- 
sicians, therefore,  were  not  always  looked  upon  with  the  most 
favourable  eyes,  the  Bomans  used  to  employ  trustworthy  slaves,  or 
freedmen,  as  house-physicians ;  and  careful  fathers  of  families  also 
collected  recipes  of  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  in  particular 
cases.  Thus  Cato  had  a  kind  of  recipe-book,  commentarium,  quo 
inederetur  filio,  serviSf  familiarihus.  These  slaves  were  called  medicif 
and  mediccB  even  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  Surgery,  as  well  as 
physic,  was  practised  by  the  medici,  as  we  may  see  from  passages 
in  Plautus ;  but  it  is  possible  that  others  were  specially  employed 
in  this  department,  and  hence  called  vvlnerum  medici,  vulnerarii. 
In  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Tiberius,  regular  chtrurgi  occur ;  and 
Oelsus  (lib.  vii.),  gives  as  the  qualities  reqiiisite :  middle  age,  a 
steady  hand,  good  eye,  &c.  About  this  time,  physic  generally 
began  to  be  divided  into  different  branches ;  doctors  for  diseases  of 
the  eye  (pcularii,  or  medici  ah  octdis),  as  well  as  dentists,  and  others 
skilled  in  the  treatment  of  any  pai'ticular  local  disorder,  are  par- 
ticularly mentioned.    Mart.  x.  56. 

The  iairaXiptcR  were  probably  at  first  doctors'  assistants,  who  took 
care  of  the  embrocations ;  but  in  later  times  they  appear  to  have 
formed  a  distinct  class  of  medical  men.  See  Plin.  zxix.  1,  2.  The 
younger  Pliny  says  {Ep,  x.  4),  Proximo  anno,  domine,  qravissima 
valetudine  ad  periculum  vitas  vexatus  iatralipten  cLSsumsi,  Bespecting 
the  tahemce  medicorunn  or  medicinas  (as  tonstrince),  see  Heind.  ad 
Horat,  Sat.  i.  7,  3. 

A  second  important  class  of  well  educated  slaves  were  the 


UTEEATI, 

of  course,  in  quite  a  different  sense  from  what  it  bears,  Plaut.  Cos, 
ii.  6,  49.  Here  it  signifies  those  slaves,  of  whose  literary  acquire- 
ments and  knowledge  the  master  made  use  for  his  own  purposes. 
The  general  meaning  of  the  word  is  given  by^  Suet,  de  lU,  Oramm, 
4 :  Appellatio  Orammaticorum  Oroeca  consuetudine  invaluit ;  sed  initio 
literati  vocdbantur.  He  then  gives  the  distinction  between  literattts 
and  literator,  referring  us  to  Orbilius :  turn  apud  majores,  cwn 
familia  aiicujus  venalis  produceretur,  non  temere  quern  literatum  in 
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Utuloy  Bed  litercUoreni  inscrihi BoUtwm esse;  quasi  non  per/edum  Uteris, 
sed  imhutum.  Previously,  however,  he  gives  the  explanation  of 
Cornelius  Nepos  (which  differs  from  the  above).  Oomdius  quoque 
Nepoe  in  Ubello,  qtw  distinguit  literatum  cib  eruditOy  litercUos  quidern 
vulgo  appellari  ait  eos,  qui  aliquid  diligenter  et  acu;te  scienterquepoasint 
aut  dicere  aut  scribere :  cceterwm  proprie  sic  appdlandos  poetarum 
ifderpreteSy  qui  a  GrcBcis  ypaiAnartKoi  nominantwr ;  eoadem  literatores 
vodtatos.  The  explanation  of  Orbilias  is  more  appropriate  for  the 
servi  literati. 
In  the  first  place  they  were  used  as 

ANAGNOST^, 

also  called  lectoreSf  readers.  Men  of  polite  education  used,  when  at 
their  meals,  or  not  in  any  other  manner  mentaUy  occupied,  and 
even  in  the  baths,  to  have  persons  to  read  to  them.  Thus  the 
younger  PHny  relates  of  his  imde  {Ep,  iii.  5),  Super  ccBnam  liber 
legebatury  adnotabaiury  et  quidem  cursim,  Memini  quendam  ex  amicia 
quum  lector  quoedam  perperam  pronunciasset,  revocasae  et  repeti 
coegisse,  etc.  But  then:  In  seceasu  aolum  bcUinei  tempus  studiis 
eximebatur.  Quum  dico  balineiy  de  interioribus  hqvor;  nam  dttm 
distringitur  tergiturqucy  avdiebat  aliquidy  aut  dictabat.  The  same 
person  says  of  himself  (ix.  36),  Ccenantimihiy  aicumuxorcy  velpauciay 
liber  legitur ;  and  Oomelius  Nepos  relates  of  Atticus  (c.  16),  Nemo 
in  convivio  efus  aliud  AK^ana  audivity  quam  anagnoaten,  Neque  un- 
quam  sine  aliqua  lectione  apud  eum  coanatum  est.  Martial  frequently 
alludes  to  this  habit,  and  sometimes  with  complaints ;  for  several 
peraons  only  invited  him  to  their  tables  to  read  to  him  their  bad 
comedies,  iii.  50.  Augustus,  when  unable  to  sleep,  used  to  send 
for  lectores,  or  confabulatores.  Suet.  Aug,  78 ;  Cic.  ad  Att,  i.  12. 
All  the 

LIBEAEn 

belong  to  this  class.  They  were  slaves  used  for  writing,  hence  also 
called  acribcsy  but  perfectly  distinct  from  the  acrtbcBpublidy  who  were 
liberiy  and  formed  a  separate  ordo;  and  also  from  the  bibliopolcCy 
also  called  librarii,  Emesti,  Clav,  Cic,  The  librarii  again  were 
called,  according  to  the  use  they  were  put  to,  ab  epistolia  ;  a  atudiia; 
a  bibliotheca;  notarii.  It  will  be  best  to  explain  these  in  the 
Excursuses  on  The  Library  and  Letter, 

Bespecting  the  Fcedagogiy  see  p.  188. 

We  now  come  to  those  who  (frequently  in  no  honourable  manner) 
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seryed  for  amusement ;  for  instance,  at  meals,  when  the  business  of 
the  day  was  at  an  end,  and  everything  was  brought  together  that 
could  serve  for  recreation.  Of  course,  in  the  earlier  times,  such 
pleasures  were  unknown,  and  it  was  only  after  the  war  with  An- 
tiochus  (when  the  former  simplicity  yielded  generally  to  Asiatic 
luxury),  that  the  ezgoyment  of  the  repast  began  to  be  heightened, 
not  only  by  refinement  in  cookery,  but  also  by  all  manner  of  shows 
and  &Kp6aftaTa,  by  artists  hired  for  the  occasion,  or  even  kept  among 
the  reg^ular  retainers  of  the  family.  Livy,  xxxix.  6.  Of  this  kind 
were  the  Bymphoniad,  the  corps  of  household  musicians,  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  whom  shows  their  general  use.  Oic.  Mil.  21 : 
MilOy  qui  nunquam,  twm  oasu  pueroa  symphoniacos  uxoris  ducehat  et 
andUarwrn  greges.  Petr.  c.  33,  47,  and  Senec.  Ep,  54,  in  comissa^ 
tianihus  noetria  plu»  oantorum  est,  quam  in  theatris  olim  apectatorv/fn 
fuit.  Cic.  V^rr.  iiL  44 ;  Div,  17 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  vii.  1.  This  is  what 
the  cUiud  dtpoaita  alludes  to,  in  the  above-mentioned  passage  of 
Cornelius  Nepos, 

To  these  were  added,  in  later  times,  ludionee^  mimi,  funamhuli, 
or  achosnohaiai,  petauristcB,  adUatrices,  gladiaioreSy  and  such  like ;  all 
of  whom  are  found  in  the  house  of  Trimalchio.  They  require  no 
explanation;  but  on  account  of  the  petauristce,  we  may  quote 
Petron.  53  :  JPetauristarii  tandem  veneruni :  haro  inatiUiesimue  cum 
9calis  conatitit,  puerumque  jussit  per  gradus  et  in  aumma  parte  odaria 
aaUare;  circuloa  deinde  ardentes  trannre  et  dentibua  amphoram  aua^ 
tinere.  These  were  such  arts  as  are  practised  by  oar  mountebanks. 
According  to  Mart.  (v.  12),  Linus  let  seven  or  eight  boys  stand  on 
his  arms.     Comp.  Ter.  Hecyr,  i.  ii.  26. 

Qlie  taste  for  the  deformed  and  idiotic  morionea,  fatui,  and  fatu^oe, 
was  still  more  strange.  The  moriones  were  perhaps  originally 
regular  Cretins,  at  least  the  term  comprehends  not  only  absurdity, 
but  deformity ;  and  Mart.  vi.  39,  describes  one ;  acuio  capite  et  auri- 
hua  longia,  quoa  aie  moventvr,  ut  aolent  aaellorum.  But  their  absurdity 
was  the  chief  point ;  and  the  stupider  they  were,  the  more  valuable, 
as  affording  most  opportunity  for  laughter.    Mart.  viii.  13,  says, 

Morio  dictus  erat ;  yiginti  miUbtis  emi 
Bedde  mihi  nummoB,  Gargiliane :  sapit. 

Comp.  xiv.  210.  Even  in  Seneca's  house  there  was  no  lack  of  them, 
JSp,  50.  Harpcuien,  wooria  meoa  faUiomf  acia  hereditarium  onua  in 
d(mio  mea  remanaieae :  ipae  envm  aversiasimua  ah  ietia  prodigiia  aum;  ai 
quandofatuo  delectari  volo,  non  eet  mihi  longe  qucerendum :  me  rideo. 
Pretty  much  on  a  par  with  those  were  the  nani  and  notice,  also 
pumUioneay  dwarfs,  who  were  especial  favourites  of  the  ladies. 
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Oell.  (adx.  13)  explains  vavovc,  hrevi  atque  hnmdi  corpore  homines 
paulum  supra  terram  exstantes.    Stat.  Silv,  i.  6,  57  :— 

Hie  audax  snbit  ordo  pamilonum, 
Quos  natara  breyi  statu  peractos 
Nodosum  semel  in  globum  ligavit 

It  is  true  that  Suetonius  8a3rs  of  Augustus  {Aug,  83),  pwmilos  atque 
distortos — ut  ludibria  natures  mali'que  ominis  ahhorrebat ;  but  still  he 
had  a  court-dwarf,  Canopas,  the  pet  of  his  niece  Julia ;  Flin.  H,  N, 
vii.  16,  where  cases  are  mentioned  on  purpose  for  these  little  men. 
Suet.  Tib,  61.  The  nani  differed  from  the  distorti.  Suet,  ih,  and 
Quinct.  Bed,  298;  Inst,  ii.  a.  These  monsters  used  to  learn  to 
dance  and  play  the  castanets.  Brouckh.  ad  Prop,  iy.  8,  48.  Later 
they  used  to  enact  fights.  Stat,  ih,  Dio.  Cass.  Ixyii.  8.  Bronze 
statues  of  these  abortions  are  still  extant.  Gori  Mus,  Etr,  i.  76. 
They  also  occur  in  Pompeian  frescoes,  Casaub.  ad  Suet.  Oct,  83. 
We  must  also  reckon  here  the  Groeadi,  or  Greek  house-phUoso- 
phers,  if  the  usage  of  which  Bottiger  speaks,  Sah,  ii.  36,  be  based 
on  good  ground,  as  in  that  case  they  would  nearly  represent  the 
Farasitas, 
Kssentially  dififerent  from  these  were  the  class  called 

VULGAEES, 

under  which  name  are  to  be  understood  those  who  had  one  low 
and  definite  occupation,  either  in  or  out  of  the  house.  To  this 
class  belonged,  firstly  the  ostiarius  or  janitor^  who  constantly  kept 
watch  oyer  the  entrance  of  the  house.  In  ancient  times,  and  often 
eyen  later,  their  attendance  was  secured  by  fastening  them  with 
a  chain  to  the  entrance,  Auct,  de  Clar,  Bhet.  3.  L,  OtacUius 
serviisse  dicitur,  aique  etiam  ostiarius  veteri  more  in  catena  fuisse, 
Ovid,  Ainor,  i.  161 : — 

Janitor,  indignum,  dura  religate  catena. 

Sagittar.  de  Januis  Vett,  xyi.  19.  Later,  howeyer,  he  dwelt  in  the 
fMi  osUaria,  Sueton.  Vitdl,  16 ;  Petr.  c.  29.  The  dog  mentioned 
by  Suetonius  belonged  ezclusiyely  to  the  janitor;  but  besides  this, 
like  as  the  modem  porter  carries  his  staff  of  state,  so  did  the  osti- 
arius appear  with  his  virga  or  arundo,  though  not  as  mere  insignia, 
but  in  case  of  need  to  repel  an  intruder.  Sen.  de  Const,  sap.  14. 
Petr.  0.  134 :  arundinem  ab  ostio  rapuit,  Cf.  c.  98.  Brouckh.  ad 
Propert,  iy.  7,  21. 

The  assertion  of  Wustemann,  founded  on  TibuU.  i.  7,  76,  and 
i.  6,  61,  and  Plant.  Cure,  i.  1,  76:  {Anus  hie  solet  cuhitare  custos^ 
janiirix),  that  females  also  served  as  door-keepers,  deserves  cor- 

p  2 
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rection.  In  Plautus  it  refers  to  the  house  of  a  leno,  who  guards  his 
meretrices  with  a  lena.  So  in  AppuL  Met,  i.  p.  112,  Fotis  is  the 
only  maid  in  the  house,  and  therefore  must  open  the  house-door. 
Again,  TibuU.  (i.  8,  76)  refers  only  to  the  bolted  door. 

.  .  .  nunc  displicet  illi, 
QusBCunque  apposita  est  janua  dura  sera. 

So  in  i.  6,  61,  the  mother  of  Delia  is  meant>  and  not  a  janitrix:-— 

Haec  foribusque  manet  noctu  me  affiza. 
In  a  Eoman  house,  where  numberless  clients  came  to  the  8alu~ 
tatio,  and  viri  amplimmi  met  to  conrerse,  a  janitrix  would  have 
been  a  strange  appendage.  With  equally  little  foundation,  does 
Bottiger,  Sah,,  suppose  a  janitrix  in  the  ante-room  of  the  lady  of 
the  house.  Such  a  female  would  have  as  little  right  to  the  appel- 
lation of  janitrix,  as  the  ciihicvlarius  to  that  of  janitor. 

Next  came  the  cyJncularii,  who  had  the  supervision  of  the  sitting 
and  sleeping  rooms,  cmd  probably  when  the  master  was  at  home 
waited  in  the  ante-chamber.  In  Suet.  Tih,  21,  and  Dom.  16,  they 
are  termed  cubiculo  prcepoeiti.  They  also  announced  visitors,  Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  4.  ffwic  vestri  janitores,  hunc  cubicularii  diligunt;  hunc 
liheri  veatrif  hunc  servi  ancillceqtie  amant ;  hie  cum  venitf  extra  ordinem 
vacatur  ;  hie  solus  introducitury  cceteri  soepe  frugaXissimi  homines  ex- 
cluduntur.  From  whence  it  seems  clear  that  visitors  were  admitted 
according  to  the  order  of  their  arrival.  Oic.  ad  AU,  2.  Under  the 
emperor  there  were  special  servi  ah  officio  admissionum,  in  addition 
to  the  cubicularii,  between  whom  and  the  vdarii  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  but  little  diflterence. 

Even  when  they  went  abroad  without  any  pomp,  one  or  more 
slaves  were  always  in  attendance,  hence  named  pedisequiy  who,  as 
we  learn  from  several  inscriptions,  were  a  particular  class,  and 
every  slave  who  followed  the  master  was  not  called  by  this  name. 
S.  Gori,  de  Columb,  Liv,  Aug, ;  Com.  Nep.  Att.  13 :  Namque  in  ea 
(familia)  erant  pueri  literatissimiy  anagnostce  optimi  et  plurimi  librarii, 
ut  ne  pedisequus  quidem  quisqua,m  esset,  qui  non  utrumque  horum 
pulchre  facere  posset,  Cic.  ad  Att,  viii.  5;  Verr,  i.  36,  circum  pedes. 
That  fashion  required  the  attendance  of  slaves,  and  exempted  the 
masters  from  the  performance  of  even  the  most  trifling  exertions, 
we  see  from  Martial  ix.  60,  22  :  asse  duos  calices  emit  et  ipse  tulit. 

Besides  those,  Bomans  of  rank  used  a  nomenclator.  In  the 
times  of  the  Bepublic,  those  who  desired  to  attain  to  high  offices 
were  obliged  to  observe  many  little  attentions,  not  only  to  people 
of  distinction,  but  also  towards  the  common  citizens.  Their  houses 
were  open  to  the  visits  of  everybody,  and  when  they  were  out  of 
doors  they  were  expected  to  remember  all  their  names,  and  to 
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say  something  agreeable  to  them.  As  it  was  impossible  to  recall  at 
a  moment  the  name  and  circumstances  of  each  one,  there  were 
slaves,  whose  duty  consisted  in  remembering  the  names  of  those 
whom  they  met,  and  informing  their  master.  Cic.  Ait.  iv.  1 :  ad 
urbem  ita  veni,  ut  nemo  ullius  ordinia  homo  nomenclaiori  twtus  /iierity 
qui  mihi  obviam  non  venerit.  Their  memory  became  a  proverb. 
Sometimes  if  his  memory  failed  him,  the  nomendator  substituted 
some  false  name,  Senec.  Ep.  27 :  vetulus  nomendatoVy  qui  iiomina 
fion  reddity  sed  imponit.  In  houses  where  the  acUutatio  was  numer- 
ous, a  nomenclator  was  requisite.  Sen.  Epiat,  19:  habebaa  con* 
vivaa,  quoa  e  turba  aalutantiwm  nomenclator  digeaaeriL  The  nomen- 
clator had  another  function  to  discharge  (Fetro^«  c.  47,  and  Plin. 
zxxii.  6,  21),  viz.  that  of  informing  the  guests  what  dishes  were 
served  up,  and  making  known  their  several  excellences.  Comp. 
Hor.  Sat  ii.  8,  2d,  with  Heindorf  *s  remarks. 

The  Ucticarii  were  the  slaves  who  bore  the  Zedtca,  and  when  the 
custom  became  by  degrees  more  common,  they  were  important 
functionaries:  women  were  "carried  in  the  city,  men  outside  of  it 
and  in  the  geatationea.  The  strongest  and  most  imposing  in  appear- 
ance were  chosen ;  Syrians,  Celts,  Germans,  and  especially  Cappa- 
docians.  Sometimes  six  in  number,  at  others  eight,  lectica  hexaphoroBy 
or  octaphoroa.  The  custom  is  described  by  Lucian,  Cynic,  722; 
Senec.  Ep,  31:  turba  aervorum  hcticam  per  itinera  urbana  ac 
peregrina  poriantium.  For  other  passages,  see  Tit.  Popma,  de  Op, 
Serv,  in  Pol,  Thea,  iii.  1366 ;  comp.  Lips.  Elect,  i.  19 ;  Bottig.  Sab, 
ii.  202.  Before  the  lectica  went  anteambulonea,  in  order  to  clear  a 
road  through  a  crowd.  These  were  properly  some  of  the  class  of 
poor  clients,  and  not  slaves.  They  did  not  always  confine  them- 
selves to  the  customary  words,  Date  locum  domino  meoy  but  occa- 
sionally made  room  with  their  elbows  and  hands,  as  related  by 
Martial  (iii.  46),  who,  in  order  to  escape  paying  continually  the 
opera  togata,  offers  to  his  rex  his  freedman,  who  might  even  serve 
as  a  Ucticariua  or  anteambulo.  This  led  sometimes  to  disagreeable 
collisions.  Pliny  relates  {Ep,  iii.  14) :  Eques  Romanua  a  aervo  ejus 
(Largii  Macedonis),  ut  tranaiium  daret,  manu  leviter  admonitua 
converiit  «e,  nee  aervum,  a  quo  erat  taduSy  aed  ipaum  Macedoneni  tain 
graviter  pcUma  percuaaity  ut  pcBue  concideret*  Thus  they  went  in  the 
city,  but  on  a  journey  the  escort  was  much  greater.  The  use  of 
runners  or  outriders  is  not  peculiar  to  modem  times ;  the  Eomans 
also  were  fond  of  this  species  of  display,  at  least  as  early  as  the  fii-st 
century  after  Christ,  and  the  curaorea,  and  Numidce,  who  ran  and 
rode  in  advance  of  the  rheda  or  carruca,  are  frequently  mention  od. 
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Thus  Seneca  {Ep,  87]  says:  0  ^am  cuperem  illi  (Catoni)  nunc 
occurrere  cUiquem  ex  hia  TroBmiia  in  via  divitihuSy  cursores  et  Numi^ 
da$  et  multttm  ante  se  ptdveris  offentem  !  Sen.  Ep,  126 :  Omnee  jam 
etc  peregrinamttnTj  tc<  illoe  Nwsaidaram  pragcurrat  equitatuSf  ut  agmen 
cureorum  antecedat.  Suet.  Ner,  30 ;  Tit,  9.  Martial  (iii.  47)  says  of 
one  who  takes  with  him  from  the  city  into  the  country  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country:  ^ec  feriatue  ihat  ante  tarrucam.  Bed  tuta 
foeno  cursor  ova  portahat,  and  of  himself  (xii.  24],  Nim  rector  Lyhici 
niffer  caballif  Succinctue  neque  cursor  antecedit.  Such  luxury,  how- 
ever, was  unheard  of  in  the  times  of  the  Bepublic ;  for  nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  the  figrirative  speech  of  Cicero,  Verr.  y.  41.  Still 
something  like  it  is  mentioned,  Cic.  de  Hep,  i.  12 :  Fuer  nuntiavit 
venire  ad  eum  Leelium  ;  this  was  a  slaye  sent  on  before  to  announce 
his  arriyal. 

We  must  here  make  mention  of  the  capearii,  which  has  a  variety 
of  significations,  as  cc^a  itself  is  also  used  in  divers  senses. 
I.  They  who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  the  bathers,  and  placed  them 
in  the  capsa,  as  thieving  was  nowhere  more  prefvalent  than  at  the 
bath.  See  the  commentators  on  Petron.  30,  Burm,  U,  The 
slaves  who  foUowed  the  children  to  school,  and  carried  in  a  capsa 
the  articles  required  there.  Juven.  x.  117:  Quern  eequitur  cuaios 
auguette  vemula  oapace.  They  are  mentioned  fr^uentiy  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pfledagogi.  Suet.  Ner.  36 :  Constat  quoadam  cum 
poedagogia  et  oapaa/riia  uno  prandio  necatoa,  m.  The  slaves  who 
carried  after  their  masters  the  acrinium  (capsa,  Cic.  IHv,  in  Coac, 
16),  in  which  sense  they  were  perhaps  equivalent  to  the  acriniarii, 
of  whom  mention  is  so  frequentiy  made  in  inscriptions ;  although 
imder  this  appellation  may  also  be  understood  those  who  were 
custodea  acriniorum. 

The  adveraitoTea  were  not  a  particular  class  of  slaves.  The  master 
on  arriving  at  his  destination,  for  instance  at  the  house  of  another, 
dismissed  the  pediaegui,  with  orders  to  return  and  escort  him  back. 
There  is  a  clear  passage  in  Plant.  Moatdl,  i.  4,  1,  where  Callida- 
matas  visits  Philolaches,  and  says  to  the  slaves  who  had  accompa- 
nied him,  Advoraum  veniri  mihi  ad  Pkilolachetem  vdo  tempori; 
hence,  Phaniscus  (who  is  on  this  account  mentioned  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  characters  by  the  name  of  adveraitor,  which  does  not 
occur  elsewhere)  says,  iv.  1,  24 ;  Nunc  eo  advoraum  hero  explurimia 
aervia.  Oomp.  MenxEck,  ii.  3,  82 ;  Ter.  Adr,  i.  1,2.  There  appears 
to  be  no  more  mention  of  the  custom  after  Terence ;  but,  in  later 
times,  the  slaves  were  retained  in  the  house  of  the  acquaintance, 
particularly  at  the  cccna^  when  they  took  charge  of  their  master's 
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elofthes  and  ao?«ce,  and  stood  behind  him.  Hence  the  ezpreaion,  a 
pedihua  puitn\    The  oastom  is  dear ;  Martial,  xii.  88, — 

Bis  Cotta  soleas  perdidiase  se  qaestus, 
Dam  negtigentein  dadt  ad  pedes  remain, 

and  other  passages;  and  Seneca,  Bene/,  iii.  26,  27,  where  two 
instances  are  to  he  found :  first,  that  of  Paulus,  who  matdla  admo^ 
verat  the  head  of  Tiberius,  which  he  wore  as  a  cameo  in  a  ring. 
This  was  a  sufficient  offence  for  the  vetUgator  Maro  to  foimd  an 
accusation  on ;  but  the  slaye  of  Paulus  had  perceived  his  intent, 
and  drew  the  ring  ftom  the  finger  of  his  maeter  {mtvw  efua^  citi 
iuxtebwiiur  intiditt,  ei  tkrio  annulum  extrawU);  and  secondly,  the 
case  of  a  vir  ardinia  aena^orit,  who  had  spoken  "against  Augustus ; 
Ut  primum  diluxH,  tenms  qtU  coenanU  ad  pedes  Uteteraty  funrai,  qu/ce 
inter  ccenam  thriue  dixiseei. 

We  cannot  infor  from  Cic.  in  IHs,  9,  where  the  name  ooours, 
that  they  had  regular  latemarii;  but  it  is  eyident  that  slaTes  pre^ 
ceded  them  with  torches  or  lanterns  as  they  went  home.  See  Yal. 
Max.  Ti.  8,  1 ;  Juren.  m.  286 ;  Fetron.  79 ;  Suet.  Aug,  29 :  Servum 
prxducentem. 

We  have  still  to  mention  as  sLaves,  used  out  of  doors,  the  eaiu^ 
iigenili  pueri  of  Plaut.  Avl,  iii.  5,  26,  or  nvmcii,  renunciif  Plant. 
Trin.  ii.  1,  22,  something  like  errand-boys;  and  the  tahellarii,  of 
whom  more  will  be  said  in  the  account  of  TJie  Letter, 

The  names  of  the  remaining  Tulgaree,  who  had  fixed  household 
occupations,  either  explain  their  own  meaning,  or  will  partly  be 
described  in  the  accoimt  of  the  various  parts  of  the  household  to 
which  they  belonged.  Among  these  were  all  those  who  provided 
for  the  wants  of  the  table,  as  ptstaredy  dtddariit  coqui,  fartorcs, 
placentariiy  tridimiarii^  with  the  tridimarchai  itructares^  carptcres 
and  eciseorea,  a  eyatho,  or  a  potione,  and  so  on ;  or  for  clothes  and 
ornaments,  as  vestiarii^  veetifici,  ptxwuicvriiy  a  vette,  and  cuL  vestem^ 
also  veeiispici,  veitipUd,  db  omamentis^  omtodee  auri^  omatricea^  coe^ 
metcsy  Umeoresy  dnLflones,  ad  unguefUa,  and  others.  These  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  proper  place. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  difference,  if  any,  there  was  between 
the  class  of  Yulgares  and  the 


MEDIASTINI. 

In  the  fragment  of  TTlpian,  quoted  before,  they  are  connected 
with  the  vulgares  by  a  veZ,  and  not  opposed  to  them  by  an  an;  and 
the  question  is,  how  &r  they  were  different  from  them.    They  occur 
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most  frequently  in  the  femilia  mstica.  Cic.  Cat,  ii.  3,  exercitus  col- 
lectus  ex  ruaticia  mediastinia;  Colum.  ii,  13,  poaae  dgirwm  ducentorum 
j'tigerum  auhigi  duohuajugU  houm,  totidemque  hubulda  et  aexjaediaa- 
tinxa ;  id.  i.  9,  aeparandi  sunt  vinitorea  db  aratortbvs,  iique  a  mediaa^ 
tiniai  But  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  familia  urbana.  Thus  Horace 
{Epist.  i,  14,  14)  says  to  his  villicus,  who  was  formerly  a  medias- 
tinus  in  the  dty, — 

Tu  mediastiiias  tacita  prece  nira  petebas : 
Nunc  iirbem  et  ludos  et  balnea  villicuB  opta& 

Dig,  Tii.  7,  6,  and  it.  9,  1,  where  he  says,  Ccsterwn  at  quia  opera 
Tnediastini  fungituTf  non  coniinetur  (edicto),  ut  puta  cUriarii,  focarli 
et  hia  aimUea,  Whence  it  appears  that  mediastini  were  vulgares, 
but  of  the  lower  class,  who  were  used  for  all  sorts  of  common  work, 
in  the  rustica  as  day-labourers,  in  the  urbana  as  inferior  house- 
slaves.  They  also  appear  to  be  alluded  to  in  Cic.  Far,  v.  2,  Sed  ut 
in  familia  qui  tractant  iata,  qui  iergunt,  qui  ungunt,  qui  verrunt,  qui 
apargunt,  non  TumeatiaaimiMn  locum  aervituUa  tenenty  etc.  The  ety- 
mology given  by  Aero,  and  the  Scholiast  of  Cruquius,  on  Hor. 
Epiat,  i.  14, 14,  qui  in  medio  atat  ad  quosvia  imperata  paratua,  appears 
not  unsuitable,  if  not  correct;  while  the  second  etymology,  in  media 
urhe  (darei)  viventea,  is  absurd.  Prisdan  confines  the  name  to  the 
balneatorea  who,  as  being  of  the  lowest  class  of  slaves,  might  possibly 
have  belonged  to  them.  Nonius,  ii.  573,  more  correctly  observes 
that  they  are  asdium  quoque  miniatri. 
The  last  class  of  slaves  that  remain  to  be  described  are  the 


QUALES-QUALES, 

who  appear  to  be  mentioned  imder  this  name  only  in  the  passage  of 
Ulpian,  before  quoted :  Utrum  ordinariua — an  mUgaria  vd  mediaS' 
tinua — an  qualia^qualia.  It  was  either  any  slave  one  pleased,  since 
there  could  scarcely  be  a  class  lower  than  the  mediastini,  or  it  was 
a  kind  of  penal  class,  qtudiquaXi  conditione  mventea,  but  did  not  in- 
clude those  who  were  compelled  to  labour  as  vincti,  compediti,  in  the 
pistrinoe,  lapicidince,  ergaatuia,  or  ruri;  for  these  are  named  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  and  the  ergaatula  are  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Appul.  Apd,  504:  Quindecim  liberi  homines  populua  eat ;  tot- 
idem  aervi  familia  ;  totidem  vincti  ergaatvXum.  Comp.  Lips.  El,  ii.  15. 
Chief  among  the  ancUlcB  or  servos  are  the  omatricea,  who  were 
employed  about  the  apparel  or  ornaments,  or  in  the  toilette  of  their 
mistress ;  but  their  peculiar  services  will  be  explained  in  the  Excuisus 
on  T?ie  Female  Dress,  and  Bottiger  has  already  gone  deej  into  the 
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subject.  We  must  just  observe,  however,  in  contradiction  to  his 
statement,  that  neither  the  coBmetce  (i.  22),  nor  the  ciniflon^  (i.  144), 
were  female  slaves.  Gomp.  Heindorf.  ad  Horat.  Sat,  i.  2,  98. 

POSITION  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  SLAVES. 

The  way  in  which  the  Greeks  treated  their  slaves  was  far  more 
humane  than  among  the  Romans.  The  general  notion  of  the 
ancients  respecting  slaves  was,  that  they  were  entirely  the  property 
of  their  masters,  who  might  make  any  use  they  thought  fit  of  them, 
dispose  of  them  according  to  their  pleasure,  and,  if  they  chose,  kiU 
them.  But,  in  Greece,  though  the  slave  had  no  political  rights,  yet 
his  master  respected  his  rights  as  a  man.  So  that  Gkd.  Inst,  i.  52 
{apud  omnes  perceque  gentes  animadveriere  pos9umiu,  dominU  in  servos 
vitce  ned&pie  potestatem  esse,  et  quodcunque  per  servum  acquiritur,  id 
domino  a4:quiritur),  is  not  true  of  Athens,  where  the  master  could 
not  kill  his  slave.  Antiph.  de  Ccede  Herod,  p.  727*  In  fact,  he  was 
prevented  from  acts  of  arbitrary  cruelty,  by  being  compelled  in  such 
cases  to  sell  the  slave.  See  Becker's  CJuxrides,  translated  by  Met- 
calfe, p.  277.  But  at  Bome  the  case  was  different.  Throughout 
the  Eepublic,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  up  to  the  times  of  the 
Antonines,  the  master  held  absolute  control  over  his  slave.  He 
could  practise  the  most  cruel  barbarities  on  him  or  even  kill  him, 
with  impunity.  So  that  slaves  were  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
pieces  of  goods,  and  tyrannical  masters  had  serious  doubts  whether 
they  should  be  considered  as  human  beings  at  alL  The  conflict 
between  more  rational  views  and  this  tyrannical  arbitrariness  is 
well  described  by  Juvenal,  vi.  218,  seq. 

Pone  cracem  bbtyo. — Meruit  quo  crimine  senrus 
Supplicium?  quis  testis  adest?  quis  detulit?  audi, 
Nulla  unquam  de  morte  hominis  cunctatio  longa  est. 
0  demens !  ita  serrus  homo  est  ?  nil  fecerit,  esto ; 
Hoc  Tolo  ;  sic  jtibeo ;  sit  pro  ratione  voluntas. 

Not  less  significant  is  the  assurance  of  Trimalchio  (himself  a 
slave)  to  his  guests,  in  Petron.  71 :  Amid,  et  servi  homines  sunt,  et 
ceque  unum  lactem  bibenmt.  And  although  the  slave  in  immediate 
attendance  on  the  master  is  called  his  homo,  as  in  Oic.  p,  Quinct.  19, 
and  often  in  Plautus,  still  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  rights  as 
a  man.  When  therefore  Sen,  de  Clem,  i,  18,  says,  cum  in  servum 
omnia  liceant,  est  aJiquid,  quod  in  horranem  licere  commune  jus  vetet; 
this  is  an  appeal  to  reason  and  feeling,  but  does  not  prove  the 
existence  of  such  a  relation,  which,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  later 
times  first  created  bylaws  protecting  the  slave.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  11. 
No  doubt  this  stem  right  was  exercised  differently  at  different 
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times  and  in  different  familise;  and  its  eeveiity  alleviated  both 
by  consoientiouB  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  by  the 
usefulness  of  the  dare ;  but  it  gave  the  hard  master  an  opportunity 
of  being  cruel  with  impunity.    Hence  the  description  of  Petrus 
Chrysologus,  Serm,  141,  is  certainly  true:  Quidquid  dominus  tn- 
dtbiUy  inuunde,  UbenSf  fwlenSy  oUituB,  cogitans,  sciens,  nescius  circa 
eervum  feoerit,  judicium,  jtMtitia,  lex  est.    Altogether,  the  position 
of  the  Boman  slave  was  fSax  harder  than  that  of  the  Gfreek ;  and 
the  reserve  of  the  Boman  character  effectoally  prevented  all  ap- 
proach to  familiarity  between  master  and  slave.    Phxtarch  (dc  Gar" 
rid.  18,  iii.)  characteriistically  observes  of  Fiso's  slave :  OHortic  f^v 
'PufpimKv^  oUarrric.      6  dk  *ATruebc  iptl  rf  &<nr6ry    tneairr^Vf  hf   oLq 
yiynvatrtu  at  jhAXv9Etc«     In  more  ancient  times,  when  the  whole 
fetmily,  which  consisted  only  of  a  few  house-slaves,  lived  in  closer 
bonds  of  union,  more  intimate  familiarity  did  arise  in  spite  of 
the  maerter^s  power.    !rhe  whole  family  ate  in  common.    Flut. 
Coriol,  24 :  kxpAyro  iroKK j^  irp^  rode  oitkrac  ^ricicci^  ran.      Cat,  Maj\ 
21.    Still  the  slaves  never  reclined  in  company  with  the  rest  at 
table ;  but  there  were  mbteUiay  benches,  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
lecHy  upon  which  they  sat  with  the  children  and  persons  of  lower 
degree.    The  parasites  also  contented  themselves  with  this  place. 
Plant.  Capt,  iii.  1,  11 :  Nil  morarUurjam  Laooruis  imi  mbHUii  vivos 
Flagipatidae,   Plaut.  Stick,  iii.  32 :  Hand  postulo  equidem  me  in  lecto 
accumhere,    Bcis  tu  me  esse  imi  subsdlii  virum,    Comp.  v.  4,  21. 
Hence  also  Terence  at  the  table  of  Oeacilius,  Vit,  Terent, :  Ad  coman- 
tem  cum  venisset,  didua  est  initium  quidem  fahula^  quod  erat  contempt 
tiore  vestitu,  subsdlio  juxta  lectulum  residens  legisse;  post  paucos  vero 
versus  inviUxtus  vf  accumheretj  coenasse  una.    There  too  sat  the  chil- 
dren of  Claudius  at  the  imperial  table,  Suet.  Claud,  32 :  Adhihehat 
omni  coencB  et  liheroi  suos  cum  pueris  pueUisque  nohilibiUt  qui  more 
veteri  ad  fulcra  ledorum  sederUes  vescerentur.    The  su}>selUa  are  dis- 
tinctly assigned  as  places  for  the  slaves  by  Sen.  de  TranquiU,  ii.  15 : 
Non  accipiet  sapiens  corUumdiam,  si  in  convivio  regis  recumbere  infra 
mensam,  vescique  cum  servis  ignominiosa  officia  sortitis  jubebitur.  But 
this  privilege  was  soon  taken  away,  and  the  slave  was  not  allowed 
to  take  his  meals  with  his  master,  but  received  a  certain  allowance 
of  the  most  necessary  articles  of  food,  either  monthly  {menstrua),  or 
daily  {diaria  ciharia) ;  this  allowance  was  called  dernensum,  Donat. 
ad  Ter,  Phorm,  i.  1,  9 :  Servi  quatemos  modios  accipiehant  frumenti 
in  mensem,  et  id  demensum  dicebatur.  Sen.  Ep,  80,  nevertheless  says, 
servurS  est,  quinque  modios  accipit.    But  he  speaks  of  players;  and 
Donatus  no  doubt  follows  the  rule  laid  down  by  Gato,  who  only 
treats  of  the  f&milia  rustica.   The  slaves  of  the  familia  urbana  livec' 
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better.  Cato,  B,  R,  56,  fixes  the  allowance,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  slave's  labours,  at  from  four  to  five  modii  of  wheat  per  month; 
wine  ad  libitum  just  after  the  vintage,  in  the  fourth  month,  1  hemina 
per  diem  =»  2^  congii;  in  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  mcmth,  1  sext.  =  5 
amg. ;  in  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth,  3  Jum,  =  1  omp&ora,  nearly.  At 
the  Saturnalia  and  Gompitalia,  1  cong.  to  each.  Oil,  1  sext,  ;  salt,  1 
mod,  per  month;  besides  figs,  olivee,  halec,  and  vinegar.  We  collect 
from  Flaut.  Stich,  L  2,  2,  that  this  allowance  was  given  out  monthly : 

Yofl  meminiitis  quot  calendis  petere  demensum  cibnm ; 
Qui  miniifl  meministis,  quod  opus  sit  facto  fncere  in  sedibne  ? 

The  joke  of  the  sycophant,  who  pretended  he  had  been  in  Olym- 
pus, aUudes  to  this.    Plant.  Trin.  iv.  2,  202 : 

Chabbc.    Kho,  an  etiam  vidiBti  Jovem  ? 

8yc.  Alii  dii  isse  ad  Tillara  aiebant  serris  depromtom  cibum. 

An  instance  occurs  in  the  MostelL  (i.  1,  59),  of  not  only  the  de- 
mensum  for  the  familia  rustica,  but  even  the  fodder  for  the  cattle, 
being  obtained  from  the  city.  Ervom  daiurine  egHa,  buhas  quod 
feramf  Date  cbBj  ti  non  ut.  To  this  Tranio  replies,  Ervom  tiU 
aliquis  eras  faxo  ad  viUam/erat,  That  a  daily  distribution  wbs  not 
unusual,  is  clear  from  the  expression  diaria,  Mart.  xi.  108 :  Pueri 
diaria  poscunt,    Hor.  Epist,  L  14,  40 ;  Sat,  i.  5,  67 : 

.  .  .  Rogabat 
Denique  cur  nnqoam  f  a^sset,  cui  satis  una 
Farris  libra  foret,  gracili  sic  tamque  pusiUo. 

whence  we  see  that  bad  diet  often  caused  slaves  to  abscond.  The 
slave  likewise  received  clothes,  tunica  and  Bogumy  but  he  had  to  give 
up  those  he  had  cast  off;  for  shoes  he  received  9culponecB, 

If  the  slave  could  manage  to  spare  anything  out  of  this  allow- 
ance, he  might  thus  acquire  a  little  property,  to  which,  it  seems,  his 
master  could  lay  no  claim.  Indeed  the  principle,  quodcungue  per 
$ervum  aoquiritur  id  domino  aequin'iur,  was  not  strictly  adhered  to, 
and  the  slave  could  thus  earn  &peculium,  by  means  of  which  he  often 
purchased  his  fr'eedom.    This  is  clear  from  Terent.  Phorm,  L  1,  9 : 

Quod  ille  unciatim  Tix  de  demenso  suo, 
Suura  defraudans  genium,  comparsit  miser, 
Id  Ula  universum  abripiet,  baud  existumans, 
Quanto  labore  partum. 

besides  which  the  similar  passage,  Senec.  Ep,  80 :  Peculium  $uum 
quod  comparaverunt  ventre  fraudato,  pro  capite  numerant.  Of  course 
the  slave  might  acquire  property  by  other  means.  In  Plautus,  the 
master  lays  no  claim  to  what  the  slaves  may  have  found,  or  pre- 
tended to  have  found,  as  in  the  Budens  and  the  Atdularia,  and  with 
which  the  slave  wishes  to  purchase  his  freedom.     There  were 
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often  very  ricli  slaves.     See  Senec.  de  Bene/,  iii,  28,  and  Petron. 
in  the  house  of  Trimalchio.     Plin.  xxx.  10. 

The  names  of  slaves  were  partly  borrowed  from  their  native 
country,  asPhryx,  Geta,  Paphlago,  Cappadox;  or,  with  cruel  irony, 
from  ancient  heroes  and  kings,  as  Jason,  Achilles,  Priamus,  Midas, 
Croesus,  Castor,  Pollux,  Lucifer,  Hesperus,  Ptolemy,  Pharnaces, 
Semiramis,  Arsinoe,  &c.  They  seldom  bore  the  names  of  plants, 
flowers,  herbs,  and  stones,  as  Amiantus,  Sardonyx,  &c.  Orell.  Inscr. 
2782.  There  was  no  difference  between  the  dress  of  the  slave  and 
that  of  the  humble  freeman.  Sen.  de  Clem,,  i.  24 :  Dicta  est  ali- 
quando  in.aenatu  senteniia^  ut  servos  a  liberis  ctUttis  distinyueret :  deinde 
apparuity  quomtum  periculum  immineret^  si  servi  nostri  numerare  nos 
ccepissent,  Lampr.  Sev,  Alex,  27.  Tacit.  {Ann,  xiii.  25)  says,  veste 
serviW,  but  this  only  means  coarse  clothing,  such  as  is  worn  by  slaves 
and  hujnble  persons  generally.  The  chief  portion  of  it  was  the 
tunica,  for  the  working  classes  could  make  no  use  of  the  toga. 
Hence,  in  Dial,  de  Cans,  corr,  Eloq,  7,  tunicaivs  populus  is  identical 
in  meaning  with  vidgus.  So  Hor.  Epist,  i.  7,  65,  tunicato  popello. 
The  tunica  of  the  lower  orders  was  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the 
higher  classes,  perhaps  shorter,  that  it  might  not  be  in  their  way 
kt  work  (colobium).  This  opinion  is  in  no"wise  invalidated  by  the 
Schol.  ad  Juv,  i,  3 ;  for  the  reading  there  is  doubtful.  Concerning 
the  livery  of  the  litter-bearers,  see  Excursus  I.  Sc.  4. 

Marriage  was  certainly  practised  among  slaves,  but  it  was  only  a 
natural  right,  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  marriage  of  free  per- 
sons. Hence  the  term  applied  to  it  was  contuhernium^  not  matrimO' 
ntum,  and  the  married  pair  were  called  contubernalesy  Orell.  2807. 
The  slaveys  wife  was  also  called  conservay  Orell.  2788.  The  master 
alone  decided  which  slaves  should  cohabit  with  each  other.  Col.  i. 
8 :  Qualicunqtie  villico  contuhernalis  mulier  assignanda  est.  It  was  to 
his  interest  to  see  that  they  had  a  mutual  inclination  for  each  other, 
Varr.  B,  R,  i.  17 :  Danda  opera  ut  {servi)  habeant  conjunctas  con- 
servaSy  e  quibus  habeant  JUios:  eo  enim  fiunt  firmiores  et  conjundiores 
/undo;  not  to  mention  the  profit  he  derived  from  the  birth  of 
verncB,  The  elder  Cato  made  his  slaves  pay  so  much  for  being 
allowed  to  cohabit  with  a  female  slave,  Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  21.  Some- 
times chance  may  have  brought  contubemales  together,  Orell. 
InscT,  2834;  Petron.  56;  Plant.  Cos,  prol.  66—74.  The  contu- 
bemales are  often  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  See  Campana,  di  due 
Sepolcri,  Eom.  1841 ;  and  Dig,  xxxiii.  7,  12 :  Contubemales  quoqtie 
servorumy  i.  e.  uxores  et  natos  instructo  /undo  contineriy  verum  est. 

The  punishments  for  the  offences  of  slaves  were  very  numerous, 
and  became  more  severe  from  the  increase  in  their  numbers,  and 
the  greater  difficulty  in  superintending  them,  as  they  became  more 
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and  more  strangers  to  the  master.  Both  Greeks  and  Bomans  agreed 
in  inflicting  corporal  punishment  on  slaves,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  treatment  of  freemen.  Hence  in  a  quoBstio,  they  were  always 
put  to  the  torture.  The  great  hardship  lay  in  the  master  being  al- 
lowed to  punish  his  slaves,  just  at  his  own  caprice.  We  shudder  to 
read  the  accounts  of  the  treatment  they  received,  often  for  very 
trivial  misdemeanours ;  but  must  not  overlook  the  iact,  that  they 
had  become  systematically  demoralized  and  vitiated  for  a  course  of 
several  centuries,  and  that  they  composed  a  class  &r  superior  in 
number  to  the  freemen,  of  excessive  cunning  and  audacity,  and  could 
only  be  kept  in  order  by  the  most  extreme  severity.  Tacit.  Ann, 
xiv.  41.  The  milder  punishments  were,  degrading  out  of  the  fieunilia 
urbana  into  the  rustica,  and  into  the  ergaetiUum,  where  they  often 
had  to  work  catenati  et  compediti.    Plant.  Meet  i.  1,  17  : 

Augebis  run  numerum,  genus  ferratile. 

Geta  says,  Terent.  Phorm,  ii.  1,  17,  with  comic  resignation  : 

0  Phisdria,  incredibile  quantum  herum  anteeo  sapieiitia. 
Meditata  mihi  sunt  omnia  mea  incommoda,  berus  si  redierit ; 
Molendum  est  in  pistrino,  vapulandum,  habendum  compedes, 
Opus  run  faciundum,  homm  nibU  quidquam  accidet  anuno  novum. 

These  were  the  vincti  compede  /o»BoreSy  so  often  mentioned,  e.  g. 
Ovid.  Trial,  iv.  1,  6 ;  Tib.  ii,  6,  25.  They  composed  a  separate  de- 
partment of  the  family,  viz.  the  ergastulimi.  Col.  i.  8, 16 :  Erga$tu^ 
Iwn  mancipia  vincta  compedibus.  Juv.  viii.  180.  Those  who  might 
be  disposed  to  run  away  were  thus  secured ;  whence  the  room  was 
under  groimd,  Golum.  i.  6,  3.  These  were  forbidden  imder  the 
emperors,  Spart.  Hadr.  18,  but  were  never  quite  suppressed.  The 
reason  why  these  compediti,  according  to  Cato*s  rules,  were  better 
fed,  was  because  they  had  harder  work,  and  could  not  procure  for 
themselves  anything  extra.  Hence  they  had  bread,  the  others 
wheat.  The  compes  was  either  a  block  of  wood  fS&stened  to  the  leg 
by  a  chain,  or,  more  commonly,  regular  leg-irons.  Hence  the  pro- 
j-erb :  Compedes,  quas  ipse  fecit,  ipsus  ut  gestet  faber.  An  iron  coUar, 
collare  (like  the  Greek  kXo<4$c),  and  manacles,  manicxB,  were  often 
used,  Lucil.  in  Non,  i.  162 :  Cum  manicis,  cattUo,  collartque  utfugi- 
tivum  deportem.  Plant.  Capt,  ii.  2,  107.  Hence  in  Trin.  iv.  3,  14, 
»  for  ocidicrepidcB  read  coUicrepidce,  The  catulus  mentioned  by  Luci- 
lius  was  also  a  fetter,  derived  probably  frt)m  catena,  and  containing 
a  play  on  the  word  cants.    Plant.  Cure,  v.  3,  13  : 

Delicatum  te  bodie  faciam,  cum  catello  ut  accubes : 
Ferreo  ego  dico. 

And  even  canis  came  to  be  used  iu  the  same  sense : 
Tu  quidem  bodie  canem  et  fiircam  feras. 
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Paul.  p.  45  :  CattUua,  genus  quoddam  vinculi,  qui  interdum  canu  ap- 
pdlcUur.  Beating  was  frequent,  at  one  time  with  fustes,  or  virfjce 
(ulmeai)y  hence  facere  aliquem  tUmeum,  Plant.  Asin.  ii.  2,  96,  ulmi^ 
irtba.  Fere.  ii.  4,  7,  ulmorum  Achemna  (i.  e.  in  cujus  tergo  moriun- 
tur  ulmeee) ;  Arnph^  iy.  2, 9 ;  or  with  lor  a :  hence  in  Plautus  regular 
lorarii :  also  with  habena,  Hor.  Epist.  ii.  2, 15.  Hence Libanus,  Plant. 
Asin,  i.  1, 21,  calls  the  pistrinum  the  treadmill,  where  the  slaves  under 
punishment  had  generally  to  perform  some  hard  labour :  fustitU" 
dines,  ferricrepinaa  insulas,  ubi  vivos  homines  mortui  ineursani  boves. 
Hence  arose  the  nicknames  verbero,  or  verbereum  caput.  Pers,  ii.  2, 
2,  verberea  etatua  ;  CapU  v.  1,  31 ;  Pseud,  iv.  1,  7 ;  and  the  very  com- 
mon one  masiigia.  This  punishment  was  of  such  every-day  occur- 
rence, that  many  did  not  fear  it,  and  even  joked  at  it.  Thus' 
Chrysalus  8ays>  Bacchid,  ii.  3,  131,  si  illo  sunt  virgm  ruri,  at  mihi 
est  tergum  domi.    So  Libanus,  Asin,  ii.  2,  53 : 

Habeo  opinor  familiarem  tergam,  ne  qiueram  foris. 
This  virtus  and  firmitudo  animi  is  very  humorously  described, 
Asin,  iii.  2,  3 ;  where  a  multitude  of  other  punishments  are  enu- 
merated: 

Scapularum  confidentia,  yirtute  ulmorum  (?)  freti, 
Advonum  stimulos,  laminae,  crucesque  compedesque, 
Nervos,  catenas,  carceres,  numellas,  pedicas,  boias, 
Indoctoresque  acerrimos,  gnarosque  nofttri  tcrgl. 

Plautus  makes  us  acquainted  with  slave-life  on  every  side. 

Another  punishment  was  hanging  up  by  the  hands  with  weights 
attached  to  the  feet,  while  at  the  same  time  they  received  blows, 
Plant.  Asin,  ii.  2,  31.  'Kence  freqaentlj pendere  and  ferire  pendens 
tern,  Trtn.  ii.  1,  19 ;  Most,  v.  2,  45 ;  Ter.  Phorm,  i,  4,  42. 

The  more  severe  punishments  were  branding,  executed  upon 
the  fugitivi  and  fures.  Letters  were  burnt  in  on  the  forehead,  to 
mark  the  crime,  and  those  who  were  thus  branded  were  termed 
literati.  Plant.  Cos,  ii.  6,  49,  and  perhaps  alluded  to  also  in  AuX,  ii. 
4,  46 ;  trium  literarwm  homo  (either  fur,  or  one  branded  several 
times)  or  stigmosi,  Petr.  109  ;  stigmata  is  the  proper  expression  for 
these  notoe.  Also  notati,  inscripti,  Mart.  viii.  75,  2  ;  Senec.  ds  Ira^ 
iii.  3 ;  Plin.  xviii.  3,  4.  Whether  this  mark  was  a  single  F,  or  moio 
letters,  is  doubtful ;  nothing  can  be  decided  from  Petronius,  103. 
The  latter  appears  more  probable,  as  there  would  otherwise  be  no 
distinction  between /ur  and  fugif^us,  although  it  is  true  that  Cic. 
p.  Rose,  Am,  20,  says  of  the  mark  for  the  calumniatores :  literam 
illam,  cui  vos  usque  eo  inimici  estis,  ut  etiam,  omnes  cal-endas  oderitis, 
ita  vehementer  ad  caput  afflgent,  etc.  The  stigmata  remained  visible 
for  life,  and  many  who  afterwards  became  free  and  rich  tried  to 
hide  them  with  plasters,  splcniia,  Mart.  ii.  29.    Martial  mentions  a 
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doctor,  EroB,  who  knew  how  to  effiice  the  traces  of  fonaer  branding, 
X.  56,  6. 

Avery  frequent  ponishment  was  carrying  the/urea,  but  in  earlier 
times  it  was  only  meant  as  a  mark  of  ignominy,  Donatus  ad  Ter> 
Andr.  iii.  6, 12 :  Ignominice  magie  quam  supplicii  causa.  Pint.  Cor, 
24.  The /urea  was  much  of  the  form  of  a  V,  and  was  placed  over 
the  back  of  the  neck  upon  the  shoulders,  whilst  the  hands  were 
bound  fast  to  their  thighs.  Plautus  ((7cm.  ii.  6,  37) :  Tu  quidem 
hodxe  canem  et  furcam /eras.  Corporal  punishment  in  chains  was 
a  &r  severer  punishment.  Plant.  Most,  i.  1,  53 ;  Liv.  ii.  36 :  suh 
furca  ccBswm.  The  fiirca  was  also  applied  to  slaves  who  were  about 
to  be  crucified.  Paiibulumr^  often  means  the  same  OB/urea;  though 
literally  it  was  the  transverse  beam  of  the  cross.  Sen.  Ep.  101 ; 
patihulo  pendere  destridum.  Plant.  Mil,  ii.  4,  7 :  Credo  tM  esse 
eundum  adutum  ex^aportam  dispessis  manibus  patibtdum  cum  habebis, 
MostelL  i.  1, 52  :  Ita  teforahunt  pa^ibuHatv/m  per  viae  etimulis,  Car^ 
nifices  went  behind  and  beat  or  goaded  the  culprit.  The  words 
extra  pcrtam  in  Plant,  refer  to  the  custom  of  inflicting  all  suppUda 
outside  of  the  city.  It  was  not  the  legendary  porta  Metia^  the 
reading  of  some  in  Plaut.  Cos,  ii.  6,  2,  and  Pseud,  i.  3,  97 ;  but  the 
porta  Esquilvna^  outside  of  which,  on  the  Campus  EaquilinuSy  was 
the  place  of  execution,  and  general  burial-ground.  Tacit.  Ann,  ii. 
32,  extra  portam  EsquHinam,  Suet.  Claud,  25 ;  Tacit.  Amu  xv.  60. 
Death  by  crucifixion  was  not  uncommon.    Plaut.  Mil,  ii.  4,  19 : 

Koli  minitari ;  scio  cracem  futuram  mihi  sepulcnim : 
Ibi  mei  majores  sunt  siti ;  pater,  avos,  proavos,  abavos. 

It  is  also  recorded  that  slaves  were  thrown  into  the  vivaria,  to  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts ;  and  their  conflicts  with  these  animals  are 
weU.  known.  A  dreadful  case  occurs  in  Cic.  p,  Clu, :  Stratonem  in 
crucem  actum  esse  exsecta  scitote  lingua.  When  the  master  was 
murdered  by  one  of  his  slaves,  the  law  enjoined  that  aU  should  be 
put  to  death.  Tacit.  Ann,  xiv.  41.  This  explains  Cic.  ad  Fam,  iv.  12, 
after  the  murder  of  Maroellus.  Oomp,  Lips,  de  Cruce,  Extra  cruel 
punishments — as  hacking  off  the  hand,  especially  for  theft  (see 
Plaut.  Spid,  L  1,  11;  Bekker's  Aniiq,  Plaut,  11),  or  throwing  the 
culprits  to  be  devoured  by  the  Murcerue  (Sen.  de  Ira^  iii.  40) — ^were 
exceptions.  Hor.  Epist,  i.  16,  47,  non  pasces  in  cruce  corvoa,  Juv. 
V.  216.  Originally,  slaves  only  suffered  this  punishment,  hence 
crux  and  servile  supplieium  meant  the  same.  The  greatest  hardship 
slaves  had  to  endure  was,  that  very  frequently,  for  trivial  errors, 
or  from  mere  caprice,  they  were  subjected  to  the  most  refined 
maltreatment.    The  ladies  were  particularly  distinguished  in  this 
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accomplishment;  indeed  their  maids  who  dressed  them  seldom 
escaped  from  the  toilet  without  being  beaten,  scratched,  and  torn 
or  pricked  with  needles.  See  Ovid.  Am,  L  14,  13 ;  Art.  iii.  235 ; 
Mart.  ii.  66 ;  Juven.  vi.  491 : 

Disponit  crinem  laceratis  ipsa  capillis 
Nada  humeros  Psecas  infelix,  nadisqae  mamillis. 
Altior  hie  quare  cincinnus  ?    Taurea  punit 
Continuo  flexi  crimen  facinusque  capilli. 

B6ttig.  Sah  i,  310,  323. 

But  when  treated  in  this  manner,  the  master  had  everything  to 
fear  from  the  vengeance  of  the  slaves;  and  the  truth  of  Ovid*s 
saying  {Met,  xiv.  489),  sors  ubi  pesaima  rerttmy  sub  pedibus  timor  esty 
was  frequently  exemplified.  Sen.  Ep,  47 ;  Cic.  p.  Mil,  22 :  De  aervia 
nulla  qucesHo  in  dominoay  niai  de  inceatu,  Yal,  Max.  vi.  8,  1.  Pliny 
relates  an  instance  of  such  revenge,  Ep.  iii.  14 :  Rem  atrocem  Largiua 
Macedo,  vir  prcetoriua,  a  aervia  auiapaaaua  eaty  auperbua  dlioqui  dominua 
et  acBvua,  et  qui  aerviaae  patrem  auum  parum,  immo  minimum  memi^ 
niaaet,  Lckvabatur  in  Villa  Formianaf  repente  eum  aervi  drcamMstunt ; 
aliuafaucea  invadit,  aZiua  oa  verberaiy  aliua  pectua  et  ventremy  atque 
etiam  {foedum  dictu)  verenda  contundit,  et  guum  eocanimem  ptUarent, 
abjiciunt  in  fervena  pavimentum,  ut  eooperirentur^  an  viveret.  The 
wretch  lived  long  enough  to  have  what  Pliny  himself  calls  the 
aolatium  ultionia.  On  the  other  hand,  instances  are  not  wanting  of 
the  truest  attachment  and  noble  self-sacrifice  for  the  master:  in 
the  horrors  of  the  civil  wars,  for  instance ;  and  Yalerius  Maximus 
has,  in  a  particular  chapter  (vi.  8),  rescued  various  incidents  of 
this  description  from  oblivion.    Macrob.  8at,  i.  11. 

We  may  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  Slaves,  by  alluding  to 
the  peculiar  relation  which  arose,  after  the  last  days  of  the  Bepublic, 
through  the  lascivious  love  of  beautiful  slaves,  who  became  de- 
graded into  an  instrument  of  brutal  lust  on  the  one  hand,  and 
obtained  a  considerable  power  over  the  lord  and  influence  in  the 
household,  on  the  other.  Whoever  wishes  to  have  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  dark  side  of  slave-life,  will,  in  the  pages  of 
Martial  and  Juvenal,  and  elsewhere,  find  sufficient  proof  ckF  the 
depravity  of  the  age. 

FrOm  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  Boman  slaves 
were  in  the  last  state  of  degradation  and  demoralization.  Daily 
maltreatment,  while  it  hardened  them,  at  the  same  time  caused 
them  to  despise  and  detest  their  master. 

The  power  of  manumitting  their  slaves  was  a  right  enjoyed  by 
masters  from  the  earliest  times.  The  slave  at  once  became  a  citizen. 
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provided  the  manninission  took  place  according  to  the  forms  of 
law.  He  afberwards  stood  almost  in  the  relation  of  client  to  his 
former  master,  and  usually  took  his  name ;  it  being  the  custom, 
generally,  to  adopt  the  name  of  the  Eoman  by  whose  means  any 
one  had  obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The  freedman  often 
remained  in  his  master's  house,  who  was  a  sort  of  patron  (joatronus) 
to  him ;  his  position  now  became  very  diflferent,  though,  anciently, 
freedmen  were  treated  strictly,  Cic.  ad  Quint,  fr,  i.  1,4:  Libertia, 
guibua  iUi  non  mtdtum  secua  ac  serins  imperahanU 
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THE  RELATIONS,  FRIENDS,  AND  CLIENTS. 

rpHE  entire  organisatiozi  of  a  Boman  family  was  perfect;  and 
-^  even  the  more  distant  members  of  it  were  united  with  the 
pater  familias,  or  head,  by  the  closest  ties. 

The  number  of  relations  was  generally  large,  and,  in  noble 
families,  the  degrees  of  aflfinity  were  marked  by  the  imagmea^  which 
formed  a  widely-rami£ed  genealogical  tree.  The  legal  side  of  the 
question  will  not  here  be  entered  into.  The  ancient  reverence  en- 
tertained for  the  ties  of  kindred  is  shewn  in  many  wayB ;  there  was 
the  yearly  festival  of  the  Chariatiay  Yal.  Max.  ii.  1,  8:  Convivium 
aolenney  cui  proeter  cognatos  et  affinea  nemo  interponehatv>r»  Ovid. 
Fast,  ii.  616.  So  again,  the  duty  of  mourning  deceased  cognati  and 
affinea^  and  the  interdict  against  marriage  within  these  grades ;  and 
lastly,  the  jua  oactdiy  which  allowed  the  wife  to  be  kissed  by  her 
own  and  her  husband's  cognati;  the  kiss  being  considered  sym- 
bolical of  near  relationship,  Plut.  qu.  Bom.  vi. :  aviiPoXov  koI  Koiptavtifia 
cvyyivtiaQ.    Yal.  Max.  iii.  8,  6. 

The  ancient  explanations  of  this  custom  are  various.  Some  refer 
it  to  the  old  interdict  against  women  drinking  wine,  and  assert  that 
the  nearest  relations  sought  to  convince  themselves  by  this  means, 
whether  the  lady  had  taken  wine  or  no.  Plut.  ih, ;  Cato  in  Plin, 
H,  N.  xiv.  13;  Gell.  x.  13;  Polyb.  vi.  2. 

After  the  relatives  came  other  friends,  whose  acquaintance  had 
been  made  either  at  school  or  in  some  other  manner ;  and,  lastly, 
the  hoapitea,  or  Mends  abroad,  of  whom  the  Boman  of  distinctiorx 
coidd  boast  numbers,  scattered  all  over  the  world.  From  the 
earliest  times,  that  beautiful  institution  of  hoapiUum  prevailed  in 
Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece  (see  Chariclea),  whereby  friends  were 
not  merely  bound  to  exercise  the  rites  of  hospitality,  but  also  to 
afford  help  and  protection  to  each  other  in  all  circumstances, 
political  as  well  as  private.  According  to  the  usual  opinion  (Gell. 
V.  13),  the  first  and  most  sacred  duties  were  those  towards  parents 
or  wards.  He  goes  on  to  say,  aecundum  eos  proximum  locum  dientea 
habere^ — twm  in  tertio  loco  eaae  cognatoa  affineaque,  Mciauriua  autem 
Sabinua  antiquiorem  locwm  hoapiti  trthuit  qtiam  dienti.  Verba  ex 
eo  lihro  Jicec  aunt :  in  officita  apud  majorea  ita  dbaervatum  eat,  primum 
tuteke,  deinde  koapitif  deinde  dientiy  twm  cognato,  poatea  affini. 
Whence  the  relations  stood  after  the  hoapitea.    So  Cic.  Div,  20; 
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Liv.  iii.  16;  iv.  13;  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  4.  So  Liv.  i.  45;  Cic.  p.  Flacc. 
20;  Suet.  Cess,  73;  Til,  62;  and  the  descendants  always  most 
religiously  observed  the  hospitiiun  entered  into  by  their  forefathers. 
Hence  the  so  fireqnent  mention  of  jpatemvs  omyicus  et  hospes,  e.  g. 
Cic.  Div,  20 ;  liv.  xlii.  38 ;  Plut.  Cat.  Min,  12.  At  the  conclusion 
of  such  alliances,  it  was  usual  for  the  parties  to  interchange  tewercB 
(<f6fi/3oXa),  which  were  preserved  by  their  posterity  as  a  mark  of 
identity.    Plant.  Pom.  v.  1,  22 ;  and  v.  2,  87,  where  Hanno  says : 

0  mi  bospes,  salye  mTiltiim»  nam  mihi  taus  pater. 
Pater  tans  ergo,  hospes  Antidamas  f uit, 
Hso  mihi  hospitalis  tessera  cum  illo  fait. 

and  Agorastodes  replies : 

Ergo  hie  apud  me  hospitium  tibi  prsebebitur. 

of.  Pseud,  i.  1,  53.  The  bond  could  not  be  severed  imless  by  pre- 
vious notice  given  by  one  of  the  parties,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  36 :  ?M^tium 
renunciat,  Tomasius,  de  Tessera  hospitaii  in  Fabricius'  Bihliographia 
Antiq.y  p.  890. 

But  a  chief  class  in  the  Eoman  domus  were  the  Clients.  The 
climtda  was  a  State-institution;  its  political  significance,  and  the 
legal  points  connected  with  it,  are  discussed  elsewhere.  All  that 
we  have  to  do  with  here,  is  its  exterior  appearance  in  the  house  of 
the  patron. 

One  of  the  client's  chief  duties  was  the  saluUUio  maitUinay  Plin. 
Ep.  iii.  12 :  Officia  antducana.  Early  in  the  morning  the  client 
repaired  to  the  vestibvlum  of  his  patronus  (the  word  vestibulum  is 
by  some  derived  from  this  circumstance ;  see  Excurs.  I.  Sc.  2),  for 
the  purpose  of  making  his  Ave.  Senec.  de  Ben.  vi.  34.  Directly 
the  door  was  opened,  he  entered  the  atrium^  where  he  awaited  the 
appearance  of  his  patron.    Mart.  iv.  8 : 

Prima  salutantes  atque  altera  contiQet  bora. 

ix.  100 :  et  mane  togatum  Observare  jubes  atria.  Hor.  Epist.  i.  5, 
31 :  Atria  servantem.    Juv.  vii.  91. 

But  this  was  done  not  by  the  clients  merely,  but  also  by  others 
who  were  far  above  that  rank.  Cic.  ad  Fam,  ix.  20 :  Mane  salu- 
tamus  dami  honos  viros  midtos,  qui  me  quidem  perofficiose  et  per^ 
amanter  ohservant.  Att.  i.  18;  Sen.  Ep.  29;  vi.  34:  /n  pectore 
amicus,  rum  in  atrio  quceritur.  There  were  various  classes  of 
visitors,  Senec.  de  Ben.  vi.  33:  primce  et  secimdoe  admissiones.  Cf. 
Stuck,  Antiq.  Conviv.  ii.  31.  The  client  farther  discharged  the 
opera  togata  to  his  patron,  by  accompanying  him  out  of  doors  as 
anteamhtdoy  see  above;  for  which  he  was  treated  to  refreshments 
afterwards,  Sen.  Ep.  22 :  nudum  latus,  incomitata  lectica,  atrium 
vacuum,  and  de  Brev.  7.    This  service,  however,  originally  per- 
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formed  froin  motives  of  respect,  afterwards  degenerated  into  an 
ope^  a  mercenaria.  Not  only  the  man  of  quality,  or  who  was  be- 
loTed  and  respected,  but  also  the  undeserving,  if  a  wealthy  one^ 
wished  to  see  himself  everywhere  surrounded  by  an  obsequious 
host  of  courtiers  {dientum  turha^  Sen.  Ejp,  68).  Hence  numbers  of 
persons  were  to  be  found  in  Eome  who  used,  for  a  pecuniary  con- 
sideration, to  form  the  court,  as  it  were,  not  of  one,  but  of  several 
persons  of  wealth  and  consequence. 

It  was  their  means  of  livelihood,  Juv.  i.  119:  quibus  hinc  toga, 
calceus  hinc  estf  et  pants  fumusque  domi.  Many  came  to  Home  from 
a  distance  in  hopes  of  obtaining  such  employment :  as  the  esuritor 
Tuccius,  ridiculed  by  Martial,  iii.  7,  who  had  come  from  Spain,  and, 
upon  hearing  that  the  eportula  yielded  so  little  profit,  turned  back 
again,  at  the  Pons  Mulvius,  a  little  distance  &om  Home.  In  the 
same  manner  the  poet  enquires  of  Gargilianus,  after  the  sporittlce 
were  done  away  with :  quid  Bom<e  facts  9  Unde  tibi  togula  est  et 
fuscod  pensio  celled  $  These  persons  used  to  go  early  in  the  morning 
into  the  houses  of  their  dcyinini  or  rfz/e*,  hurrying  on  from  one  to 
another,  Senec.  de  Brev.  14 :  cum  per  diveraas  domos  meritoriam 
salutationem  circumtulerint.  A  disagreeable  task  this,  for  the  sake 
of  a  niggardly  sportula,  to  endure  daily  discursus  varios  vagumque 
fnanCy  et  foetus  et  ave  potentiorum  (Mart.  vii.  39),  and  to  play  the  part 
of  the  anteamhulo  tumidi  regis.     Mart.  ix.  101 : 

Denariis  tribus  in  vitas,  et  mane  togatnm 

ObserTare  jubes  atria,  Basse,  tua ; 
Deinde  hierere  tuo  lateri,  pnecedere  sellam, 

Ad  viduas  tecum  plus  minus  ire  decern. 

comp.  X.  74 ;  iii.  46.  Many,  who  received  the  salutatio  of  their 
clients,  performed,  in  turn,  the  part  of  salutator  to  others,  and  took 
away  the  sportula,  Juv.  i.  99 ;  Mart.  x.  10 : 

Cum  tu  laurigeris  annum  qui  fascibus  intras, 
Mane  salutator  liraina  mille  teras. 

Mart.  xii.  26 :  How  the  sportula  or  recompense  was  given,  is  not 
quite  clear.  Ejretzschmar,  de  SportuHs,  Dresd.  1758.  Anciently,  the 
client  was  invited  to  dinner  by  his  patron.  Afterwards,  when  the 
custom  degenerated,  this  was  not  only  inconvenient,  but  impossible; 
hence  a  coena  recta,  or  distribution  of  victuals,  was  substituted: 
not,  however,  to  take  away,  as  Buttmann  supposes ;  for  in  the  only 
passage  that  can  be  cited  in  favour  of  this  supposition  (Hesych.  i. 
p.  485)  the  reading  is  doubtful.  Probably  this  food  was  doled  out  in 
baskets,  whence  the  word  sportula.  But  this  also  proving  inconve- 
nient, the  coena  was  changed  into  money  {rb  Avri  iilirvov  dpyvptov, 
Hesych.  t(.);  and  so  it  always  continued.  With  the  help  of  the 
accounts  given  by  Suetoniujs  and  Martial,  the  periods  of  these  alter- 
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ations  may  bo  ascertaiaed  pretty  accurately.  Under  the  earKer 
emperors,  the  clients  were  entertained  with  a  regular  coena,  or 
a  cold  repast,  improvised  for  the  occasion.  This  is  plain  from 
Mart,  (cited  below)  viii*  50.  In  Nero's  time  the  custom  arose  of 
paying  in  coin,  and  that  emperor  decreed  this  in  reference  to  the 
puhlicod  ccencB  also.  Sueton.  Ner,  16:  puhltcm  coenoe  ad  iporttUas 
redadoR.  Domitian  reintroduced  the  old  custom,  Suet.  Dom,  7: 
aportulaa  puhliccu  nbttiUity  revocata  coBnarwn  rectarum  comueUuiine, 
He  gave  sportulse,  which  in  completeness  and  elegance  equalled 
the  coena  recta,  Mart.  viii.  50 : 

Grandia  poUicitus  quanto  majora  dedisti ! 
PromiBsa  est  nobis  sportula,  recta  data  eat. 

The  patrons  perhaps  preferred  feeding  the  clients,  for  these  gentry 
could  not  eat  dinners  in  so  many  places  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
receive  money;  and  thus  the  number  to  be  recompensed  was  much 
smaller.    Martial,  iiL  7,  refers  to  this  time : 

Centum  miselli  jam  Talete  qnadrantea 

Anteambnlonis  oongiarium  lassi — 

Regis  siiperbi  sportuleB  receasemnt. 

Nihil  strophamm  est :  jam  salarium  dandum  est. 

t.  e.  since  the  .money-sportula  is  done  away  with,  a  fixed  salary 
{solarium)  must  be  supplied  by  the  patron,  in  order  to  enable  his 
clients  to  live.  Before  this,  they  had  not  required  it.  The  stingy 
patron  would  give  his  clients  common  food,  while  he  ate  delicacies, 

Mart  iii.  14,  60 : 

Ostrea  tn  spmis  stagno  satnrata  Lucrino, 
Sunitor  inoiso  mytilns  ore  mihL 

ib.  iv.  68.  From  all  the  passages  we  gather  that  the  client  ate  the 
fbod  in  his  patron's  house;  it  is  nowhere  hinted  that  he  took  it 
away  with  him.  See  also  Suet.  Dom,  4,  where  the  emperor  gives 
spcrttda  cum  ohsoniis^  and  then  initium  vucmdi  prtmuB  fecit,  and 
Mart  viii.  50 : 

Yesoitur  omnis  eques  tecum  populusque. 

whence  it  is  clear  that  the  food  was  eaten  there  and  then.  But, 
after  Domitian,  the  money-sportula  again  became  the  vogue: 
whence  Asc.  on  Gic.  Verr,  i.  8,  explains  aporttUcB  by  nwnmorum 
recepiacula.  The  usual  value  of  the  sportula  was  100  qtuidrantee,  or 
25  oMea.  Mart.  iv.  68 ;  i.  60 ;  iiL  7 ;  x.  74 ;  Juv.  i.  120 ;  although 
many  persons  gave  a  much  more  considerable  sportula  {major  spor^ 
tula,  viii.  42).    So  Mart.  ix.  101 : 

Denariis  tribus  inyitas,  et  mane  togatum 
Observare  jubes  atria,  Basse,  tua. 

x,27: 

£t  tua  tricenos  krgitar  sportula  nummos. 
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This  was,  according  to  the  old  value,  300  quadrcmtea,  or  7i  denarii, 
comp.  xii.  26.  The  sportula  was  doled  out  in  the  yestibulum  or 
atrium,  Juv.  i.  100 : 

•  .  .  Nunc  sportula  primo 
Limine  parra  sedet,  turbse  rapienda  togatse. 

and  fetched  away  in  the  evening  by  those  who  had  in  the  morning 
paid  the  rex  their  opera  togata,  Mart.  x.  70,  13 : 

Balnea  post  decimam  lasso  centumque  petuntur 
Qaadrantes. 

It  was  just  at  the  time  of  coena.  Mart,  x,  27 ;  Juv.  iii.  249.  When 
therefore  Juvenal  says  (i.  128) : 

Ipse  dies  pulcro  distingoitur  ordine  rerum : 
Sportula,  deinde  forum,  etc. 

this  is  an  exception,  and  perhaps  effedtmi  pro  efficierde.  In  short, 
there  is  much  that  is  peculiar  in  Juv.  i.  117,  e.  g.  the  ladies,  there, 
fetch  the  sportula  in  a  lectica,  which  is  elsewhere  unheard  of. 
Whether,  however,  as  Buttmann  supposes,  this  money  was  actually 
doled  out  in  little  baskets,  sporteJlce,  is  very  dubious ;  and  probably 
it  was  only  the  name  of  the  ancient  custom  that  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  this  distribution  of  money.  But  it  seems  certain,  that  as 
soon  as  the  salutatio  had  been  omitted,  or  the  other  duties  of  the 
client  neglected,  the  sportula  also  ceased  to  be  forthcoming.  In 
Mart.  ix.  86,  the  client  is  not  admitted : 

Non  yacat  aut  dormit,  dictum  bis  torque  reyerso. 

Cic.  Verr,  iii.  4 ;  Mart.  ix.  86. 

If  the  client  omitted  his  offia'a,  not  from  his  own  fault,  but  be- 
cause his  patron  was  ill,  he  still  got  no  sportula :  Mart.  iv.  25.  From 
which  passage  we  learn,  that  some  patrons  did  not  dole  out  the 
sportula  daily,  but  only  on  fixed  days.  Others  again  gave  the 
sportula  more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the  wants  of  their 
client,  or  the  amount  of  service  done ;  but  he  never  came,  except 
by  invitation,  as  is  dear  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  inviiare. 
At  family  festivals,  as  e.  g.  at  marriages,  the  sportula  was  regularly 
and  generally  distributed.  Appul.  ApcH.  p.  416,  where  the  mar- 
riage took  place  in  the  ooimtry,  ne  cives  denuo  ad  sportulas  convo- 
larent.  This  wedding-sportula  continued  in  vogue  till  the  latest 
times,  and  consisted  of  a  piece  of  gold  to  each.  Symmach.  Ep,  iv. 
55 ;  ix.  97.  The  sportula  on  the  day  of  assuming  the  toga  viriHs  is 
mentioned  by  Appul.  ih, ;  and  Plin.  Ep,  x.  117,  where  other  feast- 
days  are  recorded. 


EXCTJRSTJS  I.    SCENE  II* 


THE  ROMAN  HOUSE. 

/^NE  of  the  most  difficult  points  of  investigation  througliout  the 
^  whole  range  of  Boman  antiquities  which  bear  on  domestic  life 
is  the  discussion  on  the  several  divisions  of  the  house,  their  position 
and  relation  to  each  other.  We  might  fancy,  after  all  the  excava- 
tions in  Herculaneum,  and  more  especially  in  Pompeii,  where  the 
buildings  have  been  laid  open  to  our  view,  that  the  greatest  light 
would  have  been  thrown  on  this  point ;  but  we  should  greatly  err, 
were  we  to  take  the  houses  in  the  latter  city  as  a  criterion  of  the 
regular  Eoman  house.  It  is  true  that  they  have  much  similarity ; 
indeed,  the  habitations  of  antiquity  generally  were  by  no  means  so 
various  in  their  arrangements  as  are  those  of  our  own  times ;  for  the 
situation  and  disposition  of  certain  parts  were  alike  in  all.  Still 
there  were  many  parts  belonging  to  a  large  Eoman  mansion  which 
those  living  in  provincial  towns  did  not  require ;  and  thus,  from  its 
being  supposed  that  these  remains  present  a  true  picture,  though 
on  a  small  scale,  of  what  the  others  were,  additional  error  has  crept 
into  the  matter. 

[Becker  goes  too  far  when  he  asserts  that  no  house  in  Pompeii 
presents  us  with  the  plan  of  a  regular  Boman  house,  and  that  the 
most  esaentialy  and  in  fiELct  the  characteristic,  parts  of  a  Boman  do- 
mu8  were  not  to  be  found  in  that  city ;  inasmuch  as  these  were 
required  by  the  Boman  of  quality  only,  and  quite  unnecessary  for 
the  middle  classes,  or  citizens  of  the  country-towns.  In  opposition 
to  which  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  even  in  the  municipia,  there 
were  houses  not  much  inferior  to  a  great  Boman  house,  e.  g.  the 
houses  of. the  Faun,  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  of  Pansa,  at  Pompeii: 
besides  several  in  Horculaneum,  where  everjiiiing  was  on  a  larger 
scale  than  at  Pompeii.  Further,  those  parts  only  can  be  termed 
essential  which  are  common  to  all  dwellings  of  the  citizens,  viz. 
atrium^  tahlinumy  fauceSy  cavum  cediuniy  pcristylium;  and  in  these 
respects  the  Pompeian  houses  are  just  like  the  grand  palaces  of 
Borne,  although  on  a  smaller  scale.    Doubtless,  at  Bome,  there 


*  In  the  Excunusee  to  the  flnt  Scene 
it  waa  found  impoHsiblo  to  eepamtc 
accurately  the  (rid  and  new  matter,  as 


they  were  so  mixed  up  together.  Hence- 
forward all  new  matter  will  be  included 
in  bruckels.     Ga'man  Editor, 
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were  also  many  saloons  besides,  as  Finacotheccey  BihliothectK,  and  so 
forth ;  but  none  of  these  are  essential  parts  of  the  house.  What 
led  Becker  to  make  the  above  assertion,  was  his  notion  about  the 
difference  of  the  Atria  and  Cavcedia,  Not  finding  at  Pompeii  any 
Atria  to  his  mind,  he  at  once  pronounced  the  houses  there  unlike 
those  at  Bome ;  and  thus  the  most  important  results  were  lost  to 
him,  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  excavations  at  Pompeii ; 
since,  without  them,  we  are  imable  to  fix  the  position  of  the  tahlinum 
and  the  fattces,'] 

Besides,  no  ancient  author  has  given  us  a  regular  account  or  plan 
of  a  Boman  residence.  Our  chief  sources  of  information  are  Vitru- 
vius,  vi.,  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny,  and  isolated  passages  in 
Varro,  Gellius,  Festus,  Plautus,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Petronius,  &c.  But 
Vitruvius  instructs  us  only  how  and  in  what  proportions  to  build  a 
house ;  the  position  and  use  of  the  individual  parts  could  not  in  his 
day  have  been  a  matter  of  doubt.  How  therefore  could  it  ever 
have  occurred  to  him  to  enter  into  any  explanation  on  the  subject  ? 
Pliny  again,  ii.  17,  and  v.  6,  does  not  describe  a  domm  urhayia^  but 
two  villas ;  although  the  plan  of  one  of  them  does  not  appear  to  be 
materially  different  from  that  of  a  regular  house.  We  must  endea- 
vour then,  by  combining  the  scattered  notices  on  the  subject,  to 
throw  some  light  on  it,  and  lay  down  a  plan  of  a  Boman  house 
accordingly. 

INSUL-ffi). 

It  must  be  bome  in  mind,  that  in  this  discussion  about  the  Boman 
habitation,  we  refer  only  to  the  regular  domuB — ^the  cRdes  privatce. 
The  inmUBy  or  lodging-houses,  which  were  several  stories  high,  and 
calculated  for  the  reception  of  several  families  and  single  individu- 
als, must  necessarily  have  been  built  in  an  entirely  different  man-> 
ner,  and  doubtless  with  no  less  variety  of  plans  than  ours.  [The 
large  ones  had  several  courts  and  entrances.  Pest.  p.  371.  They 
were  also  very  high,  and  lightly  built.  Vitruv.  ii.  8.]  Probably  the 
word  insula  meant  not  only  one  separate  house,  but  also  a  number 
of  adjoining  houses  (generally  lodging-houses),  encircled  by  a  street. 
PauL  Diao.  p.  111.  This  second  meaning  was  the  most  common. 
Cic.  p.  Ccd,  7,  where  Cselius  inhabited  only  a  part  of  the  insula. 
The  building  was  under  the  care  of  an  insulariuSy  who  had  to  let 
the  apartments  for  his  master.  Afterwards,  every  separate  lodging- 
house  was  called  insula.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  there  were  so 
many  insulse  and  so  few  domus  in  Bome ;  viz.  above  44,000  insulce 
and  about  1,780  domus.    Suet.  Ner,  38,    Niebuhr,  on  this  subject, 
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c    Cistern  or  Fountain. 


T  Tablinum. 

f  t  Fauces,  or  entrance  Into  the  Peristyliurti. 

P  PcrUtplium,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 

c  A  Cistern  or  Fountain. 
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HOUSE  OF  THE  TRAGIC  POET  AT  POMPEII,   AFTER  JAHN. 

CALLED  PLAN  B. 


a  a    Two  TabeiiKx. 
b     Wardrobe, 
c      Cii&icu^um. 
d     Opening  in  the  cistern. 
€      Apartment  of  the  atrienaU  and 

Mtiaritu. 
f      Faucti. 
gth,i,k,l.  Dwelling  And  ileeping-rooms. 


m    Study. 
n    Kitchen. 
o    Latrina. 
p    Triclinium. 
X    Posticum. 

The  capital  letters  denote  the  saxn* 
parts  as  in  the  Plan  A. 
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cites  Dionys.  x.  32.     [Preller's  work  on  the  Eoman  imulce  is  the 
best.] 

PABTS  OF  THE  HOUSE, 

In  describing  the  Eoman  domus,  the  house  of  one  of  the  higher 
sort  of  citizens,  we  shall  treat  in  the  first  place  of  such  parts  as  had 
their  situations  fixed  and  always  the  same,  and  formed  the  skele- 
ton, so  to  speak,  to  which  the  other  parts  were  appended.  These 
were  the  vestibtUum,  ostium  {Gvpatpilov),  atrium^  alee,  cavum  cedium^ 
tablinumy  fauceSy  peristylium, 

YESTTBULUM, 

It  may  be  justly  doubted  whether  the  veatihulum  can  with  pro- 
priety be  inserted  amongst  the  divisions  of  the  honse,  as  it  was 
strictly  no  kind  of  building.  Still  it  appertained  to  the  area  of  the 
house,  and  has  besides  often  been  sought  for  in  the  house  itself. 
Even  Marini  (Tab.  cvi.)  has  marked  the  regular  entrance-hall  within 
the  house  as  the  yestibulum !  In  the  plan  given  by  Stratico  after 
Newton  something  else  appears  to  be  meant,  yet  there  also  it  is  a 
space  closed  in  on  all  sides.  On  the  other  hand.  Bode,  Stieglitz, 
and  Hirt,  have  placed  it  before  the  house ;  but  the  front  of  the 
house  formed  a  straight  line,  and  the  yestibulum  lies  before  it, 
covered  by  a  roof  sustained  by  pillars ;  a  vacant  space  is  thus  left 
on  each  side  of  it,  in  front  of  the  house,  with  which  nobody  knows 
what  to  do.  This  notion  of  the  matter  therefore  appears  com- 
pletely wrong,  [Zumpt  tries  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  opinions, 
thus  far,  that  he  takes  the  vestibulum  to  be  partly  the  space  before 
the  house,  partly  the  pa^ssage  between  the  two  walls  from  the  houses 
door  to  the  atrium.  It  is  plain,  that  the  vestibulum  lay  before  the 
atrium,  and  formed  the  first  part  of  the  house,  from  Quinct.  Inst. 
xi.  2,  20  :  Primum  sensv/m  vestihulo  quasi  asaignant,  secundum  atrio; 
or  ix.  4,  10,  where  the  ear  is  compared  with  the  vestibulum ;  or 
Cic.  Verr,  v.  66,  where  Italy  is  called  vestibulum  Sidlice,'] 

There  can  be  no  doubt  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term 
vestibulum,  according  to  G-ellius  and  Macrobius ;  for  the  former  says 
(xvi.  5) :  Animadverti  quosdam  haudquaquam  indodos  vivos  opinari, 
vestibiUum  esse  partem  domus  prioremy  quum  vulgus  atrium  vocat, 
C,  Ccecilius  Qallus,  in  libro  Be  signijicatione  verborum  quae  ad  jus 
civile  pertinent,  secundo  vestibiUum  esse  dicit  non  in  ipsis  oidibus  neque 
partem  oedivrni,  sed  locum  antejanuam  domus  vacuum,  per  quern  a  via 
aditus  accessusque  ad  cedes  est,  cum  deoctra  et  sinistra  inter  janttam 
tedaque,  qwB  suni  vice  juncta,  spatium  reiinquitur,  atque  ipsajanua 
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proctU  a  via  est,  area  vacanti  interaita,  Henoe  the  yestibuliiiii,  in- 
stead of  projecting  before  the  front,  receded,  and  was  a  vacant  space 
towards  the  street  and  before  the  house,  and  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  the  middle  main  building  where  the  janua  was,  and  by  the  two 
wings  projecting  into  the  street,  teda  qttcd  sunt  vice  juncta,  Dextra 
et  sinistra  are  to  be  understood  in  relation  to  the  janua.  [Yet  this 
description  refers  also  to  those  houses  which  had  not,  it  is  true,  two 
projecting  wings,  but  the  house-door  of  which  retired  a  few  paces 
inwards,  so  that  a  smaU  space  was  thus  made  in  front,  as  in  the 
house  of  Pansa,  of  the  Faun,  the  Centaur,  and  others  in  Pompeii.] 
Macrobius  says  the  same,  but  more  concisely :  Ipsa  enim  janua  prO" 
cut  a  via  fiehat,  area  intersita,  quw  vacaret.  Sat.  vi.  8 ;  [and  Varro, 
X.  L.  yii.  81 :  Ideo  qui  exit  in  vestibtdumf  quod  est  ante  domum,  pro^ 
dire  et  procedere  dicitur.  It  is  evident  from  many  other  passages- 
that  the  grammarian's  explanation  of  the  vestibulum  is  quite  right.] 
Comp.  Plautus,  Most.  iii.  2,  132.  Cic.  p.  Coec.  12 :  Si  te  rum  mode 
limine,  sed  primo  aditu  vestihuloque  prohihuerint.  lb.  13 ;  p.  MU.  27  '- 
Ut  sororem  non  modo  vestibule  privaret,  sed  omni  aditu  et  limine., 
De  Or.  i.  45 ;  ad  Att.  iy.  3 ;  Colum.  viii.  3,  8.  Those  passages,  too, 
which  speak  of  the  ornamenting  of  the  vestibulum,  are  to  the  same 
point.    So  Cic.  Fhil.  ii.  28 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  2 ;  [Virg.  ^n.  ii.  604 : 

Barbarico  posies  auro  spoliisque  superb!.] 

Besides  the  spolia,  there  were  equestrian  statues  and  quadrigce  in 
the  vestibulum.    Juv.  vii.  125  : 

.  .  .  currus  aeneos,  aiti 
Qoadrijuges  in  vestibulis,  atque  ipse  feroci 
Bellatore  sedens. 

[Virg.  JSn.  vii.  177  : 

Quinetiam  Tetenim  effi^es  ex  ordine  rerum 
Yestibulo  adstabant. 

where  Larsch  explains  vestibule  adstabant  by,  *  They  stood  in  the 
atrium  towards  the  vestibulum.'  But  this  interpretation  is  opposed 
both  to  the  passages  above  cited,  as  well  as  to  grammar. 

In  the  vestibule  of  Nero's  house  stood  a  Colossus,  120  feet  high, 
long  arcades,  and  a  great  basin,  maris  instar,  surrounded  by  the 
wings  of  the  palace,  Sueton.  Ner.  31 :  drcumseptum  osdifidis.  So 
Col.  42,  stetitqu^e  in  vestibule  oedium  ;  and  Vespas.  25.] 

The  above  important  testimonies  are  not  to  be  controverted  by 
single  passages,  where  the  word  vestibulum  is  either  used  metapho- 
rically or  incorrectly,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  the  absurd 
notion  that  it  means  the  entrance  itself,  or  the  first  room  in  the 
house.    [Thus  Yirgil,  by  a  poetical  Hcense,  uses  vestibulum  of  the 
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place  for  the  doors,  and  for  the  porter,  who  was  just  behind  the 
door.    jEn.  ii.  469 : 

Yestibulam  ante  ipsum  primoque  in  limine  PyrrhuB. 

Or  vi.  273,  and  674 : 

.  .  .  cernis,  custodia  qualis 
Yestibulo  sedeat,  facies  quse  limina  servet ; 

where  the  yestibTiluni  first  becomes  visible  after  the  door  is  opened. 
Liyy  (y.  41)  makes  a  mistake  when  he  says  that  the  aged  men  sat 
medio  cedium,  and  then  in  cedium  vestihiUia  (unless,  perhaps,  by  me^ 
dio  oedium  he  means  the  space  between  the  two  wings,  i.  e.  the  yesti- 
bulum).  That  he  was  well  aware  what  the  yestibulum  was,  is  clear 
from  ii.  48.  and  49.  Lastly,  Suet.  {Oct,  100)  appears  incorrect, 
where  he  says  of  the  corpse  of  Augustus,  equester  ordo  suscepit,  urht-' 
que  intulit,  cUqve  in  vestibulo  collocavit ;  for  the  proper  place  for 
corpses  was  the  atrium.  Still  no  more  is  said  than  that  the  corpse 
was  set  down,  not  that  it  was  allowed  to  remain  there.]  The  only 
correct  supposition,  therefore,  is  that  the  yestibulum  was  a  free 
space,  generally  uncoyered,  before  the  house-door.  See  the  two 
Plans.  At  all  eyents,  certain  portions  only  of  it  were  coyered  in,  as 
when  arcades  projected  oyer  the  yestibulum ;  as  in  Sueton.  NerOy  31, 
and  in  the  house  of  the  four  mosaic  pillars  at  Pompeii,  and  at  Her- 
culaneum.  But  this  was  a  luxury  belonging  to  a  later  period.  No 
more  was  there  any  lattice,  separating  the  yestibulum  from  the 
street,  at  least  not  originally.  Cic.  ad  Att,  3,  does  not  proye  any- 
thing. Yitruyius  giyes  no  directions  about  the  yestibulum,  though 
he  mentions  it  twice,  c.  5  (8),  as  an  essential  part  of  houses  of  per- 
sons of  quality ;  but  he  sa3rs  that  for  people  qm  communi  sunt  for* 
tunoLy  magnifica  vestibula  are  not  necessary.  No  yestibulum  of  this 
kind  has  hitherto  been  discoyered  in  Pompeii. 

On  the  uncertain  etymology  of  the  word  (according  to  Sulpidus 
ApoUinaris,  from  v<b  and  etabulum%=s  lata  etahiUatio),  see  Gellius  and 
Macrobius  aboye  mentioned.  From  Veata,  Ovid.  Fast,  yi.  303.  Iquod 
januam  vestiat  according  to  Servius  ad  Virg,  ii.  469;  Nonius,  ih. :  non 
stahulum,  quod  nullus  illic  stet  (as  vesanus^  i.  e.  non  sanus),^  Comp. 
Isidor.  Orig,  zy.  7.  Yestibulum  comes  from  vestare,  in  the  same 
manner  as  prostibuIuTti  from  prostare,  yet  the  meaning  lies  only  i^ 
the  particle  ve.  Originally,  this  seems  to  haye  meant  outside  or 
beyond,  like,  in  some  cases,  the  Ghreek  vapd ;  thus  vecors  is  the  same 
as  excors,  vap&pfywif,  and  so  also  vesanus.  So  vegrandis,  that  which 
is  of  a  larger  size  than  usual ;  and  it  can  be  easily  conceiyed  how 
the  particle  could  thus  haye  had  sometimes  a  strengthening,  some- 
times a  negative,  meaning.    Comp.  Heind.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  2, 129,  whei-e 
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vepallida  signifies  *  more  than  usually  pale.'    It  is  quite  evident 
how  excellently  this  meaning  suits  vestibulum. 


OSTTCTM. 

The  name  ostium  denotes  the  entrance  of  the  house,  [Vitruv.  in 
Serv.  ad  Virg,  JEn,  vi.  43 ;  Isidor.  xv.  7,]  and  is  therefore  syno- 
nymous "with  yant«a,/ore«.  [Properly  speaking,  the  chief  entrance 
only  was  called  janua.  Hence  Cic.  jp.  Red,  in  Sen,  60 :  Non  janua 
TeceptiSy  sed  paeudothyro  intromissia,'}  Cic.  Nat,  Dear,  u,  27.  This 
entrance  was  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  [and  sometimes  has 
several  steps ;  Sen.  Ep,  84.  So  in  the  Palatium,  Suet.  Ner,  8;  Tac. 
Hist  i.  29;  Dio.  Cass,  Ixviii.  5;  and  in  many  Pompeian  houses.]  The 
separate  parts  of  it  are  limen  in/erum  et  anperv/m,  Plaut.  Merc,  v. 
1,  1.  [Nov.  in  Non.  iv.  278;  Isidor.  xv.  7 ;  Plin.  xxxvi.  14,  21,  tn 
limine  ipso  quod  foribus  imponebat.  The  threshold  was  of  stone ; 
among  the  poor  often  of  wood.  The  carved  garnishing  set  on  the 
door-posts  {antepagmenta)  always  of  wood,  ant^pa>gmenta  abiegnea, 
Paul.  Diac.  p.  8 ;  Vitruv.  iv.  6.  In  many  houses  at  Pompeii  there 
are  depressions  visible  on  the  threshold  round  the  postea,  into  which 
the  antepagmenta  were  fixed.  The  two  column-shaped  projections 
in  the  ostium,  against  which  the  postes  and  Umina  rested,  were 
called  antes;  which  name  further  signifies  every  comer-column 
(and  consequently  the  columns  or  pillars  standing  on  both  sides  of 
the  house  before  the  ostium,  as  in  the  house  of  the  Vestee,  &c. 
The  lamps  also  in  Passerat.  Lticernce  fict,  iii,  4 ;  Isidor.  xv.  7 :  quia 
ante  stant  vel  quia  ante  eaa  accedimus  priuaquam  domum  ingredia-^ 
mur),  Paul.  Diac.  explains  them  as  later  a  oatiorum  ;  on  which  pas- 
sage Genelli  is  quite  in  error.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  417,  eminentea 
lapidea,  vel  columnca  ultimoa,  Non.  i.  124,  quadras  columnm,  Yitruv. 
iii.  1 ;  iv.  4.] 

The  Bomans  Had  a  beautiful  custom  of  saluting  the  person  who 
ojjtered,  by  a  aalve^  drawn  in  mosaic  upon  the  lower  threshold,  as  we 
see  from  those  found  at  Pompeii.  Over  the  door,  super  limen,  they 
suspended  a  bird  that  had  been  taught  to  give  this  salutation, 
Petron,  28.  In  Trimalchio*3  house  there  was  much  that  would  not 
be  found  elsewhere,  but  the  pica  salxUatrix  is  mentioned  by  Mart, 
vii.  87,  and  xiv.  76,  and  the  parrots  were  especially  taught  to  say 
XoT/oe.    Pers.  Prol.  8. 

The  postes  (properly  signifying  door-posts,  frequently  used  by 
the  poets  for  the  door  itself,  and  even  for  valvoe.  See  Gesn.  ad  Claud, 
de  rapt.  Pros.  iii.  147)  were  made  of  marble  or  curiously  carved 
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wood  [Stat.  Silv,  i.  3,  3d,  Mauros  postea]  (Plaut.  Most,  iii.  2,  133), 
inlaid  with,  tortoise-shell,  like  the  postes  and  valvse.  The  yalyse 
were  adorned  with  ivory  and  gold,  bullce  (Plaut.  Aain.  ii.  4,  20 ; 
Cic.  Verr,  iv.  56),  and  used  in  ancient  times  to  open  inwards  in 
private  houses,  whilst  in  public  buildings  they  opened  outwards;  a 
privilege  granted  only  to  men  of  especial  merit,  as  a  mark  of  respect. 
See  Pint.  Poplic.  20 ;  Dion.  Hal.  v.  39 ;  Plin.  xxxvi.  16,  24.  Fea 
erroneously  supposes  that  in  later  times  this  distinction  was  not  ob- 
served. The  taberrue,  however,  opened  both  inwards  and  outwards. 
The  distinction  drawn,  Isid.  Orig,  xv.  7,  fores  dicuntuvy  quce  foras  ; 
valvoB,  qucB  intus  revolvuntury  is  by  no  means  confirmed  by  custom  ; 
for  the  doors  of  the  temples  opened  outwards,  and  yet  Cicero  calls 
them  valv89,[Cic.  Verr,  i.  23 ;  iv.  43 ;]  the  doors  of  dwelling-houses 
inwards,  and  yet  they  are  always  called  fores.  Comp.  Sagitt.  de  Jan, 
Vett,  [Serv.  ad  ^n,  i.  453 :  Valvoi  sunt  quce  revolvuntur  et  se  velant. 
The  valvse  consisted  of  several  parts,  feistened  together  by  metal 
bands.  They  were  used  in  rooms  which  were  lighted  through  the 
door  only,  and  required  much  light,  as  in  the  tablinum  and  large 
tabemse ;  see  the  Tablinum,  p.  254,  and  the  following  Excursus.] 

The  door  did  not  hang  on  hinges  as  with  us,  but  was  provided 
with  wedge-shaped  pins,  which  fitted  into  a  hollow  in  the  upper 
and  lower  threshold  {limen  supervm  et  inferum),  or  moved  in  bronze 
or  iron  rings.  Plia.  xvi.  40,  77.  This  was  the  case  not  only  in 
the  larger  house-doors,  but  also  in  those  of  the  inner  chambers 
there  were  similar  pegs  {scapi  cardinales,  Yitruv.  iv.  6,  4,)  on  the 
folding-doors,  and  the  cavities  or  rings  were  on  the  threshold,  or 
on  the  side-posts.  Appul.  Met.  i.  p.  49.  This  is  also  evident  from 
remains  at  Pompeii. 

The  door  was  closed  during  the  day,  but  not  generally  fastened : 
and  in  Plautus  the  strangers  who  knock,  do  so  only  for  the  sake  of 
propriety ;  nobody,  whether  lord  or  slave,  knocks  at  his  own  door, 
not  even  Dorippa  and  Syra,  who  arrive  unexpectedly  from  the 
country,  Merc,  iv.  1.  Neither  does  Stichus,  Stick,  iii.  1,  or  Mnesi- 
lochus,  Bacch,  iii.  4.  Theuropides,  Most,  ii.  2,  14,  wonders  at  find- 
ing the  door  fastened ;  as  does  Dinacium  also}  Stich,  ii.  1,  36 ;  and 
therefore  Alcesimarchus  hsis  to  give  particular  orders  for  these  doors 
to  be  fastened,  Cist,  iii.  18.  There  is  no  doubt  that  bells,  tintin^ 
nahula,  were  used,  as  a  signal  to  a  confused  crowd,  or  to  collect  peo- 
ple together.  On  their  use  in  the  baths,  see  Excurs.  to  the  Seventh 
Scene.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  there  were  bells  at  the  houses- 
doors.  The  passage,  Sueton.  Aug,  91,  is  no  direct  evidence,  and 
the  examples  adduced  by  Casaubon,  from  Dio.  Cass,  and  Ludan, 
only  say  that  the  family  were  awakened  or  collected  by  the  sound 
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of  a  boll.  Asa.  janitor  was  generally  at  the  house-door,  there  was 
the  less  need  of  such  a  signal,  and  most  probably  only  the  metal 
knocker  or  ring,  called  by  the  Greeks  Kopuvrii  Kopa^,  ponTpov,  was 
made  use  of.  [It  is  plainly  seen  on  a  lamp,  representing  the  fold- 
ing-door of  a  tomb,  in  Passer.  Ltuxm,  FidiL  iii.  45.  On  the  fasten- 
ing of  the  door,  see  the  special  Excursus,  The  doors  were  seldom 
adapted  for  driving  in  at,  as  it  was  not  usual  to  drive  in  the  city. 
The  postica  or  small  back-door,  opening  into  a  side  street  {angipor^ 
ius\  was  very  common,  Non.  iii.  158;  Plant.  Stich,  iii.  1,  40  : 

...  est  etiam  hie  ostium 
Alind  posticum  nostrarum  harunce  a^iim. 

Hor.  Ep,  i.  6,  31.] 

It  is  extraordinary  that  no  mention  is  made  any^'here  of  an 
entrance-hall,  and  yet  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  house  without  one. 
Vitruv.  vi.  7,  speaks  only  of  the  hall  of  a  Greek  house,  which  he 
says  Oroece  Bvputpitov  appellatur.  He  does  not  mention  one  in  a 
Boman  house.  Yet  Plutarch,  Qu.  Bom.  Ill,  says  Iv  ry  9vpJ>vi  r^ 
o/iciac,  talking  of  the  house  of  the  flamen  dialis.  Moreover,  the  house 
must  have  had  a  hall,  since  immediately  behind  the  door  was  the 
cella  ostiartly  or  JanitoriSj  Suet.  Vit,  16 ;  Petron.  29.  Hero  was  the 
dog  with  the  warning  Cave  canem ;  sometimes  a  painted  dog,  as 
Petronius  relates.  Such  an  one  has  been  discovered  at  Pompeii. 
See  Mus,  Borb.  ii.  56 ;  Gell.  Pompeian,  i.  142.  Hence  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  space,  probably  not  a  very  large  one,  between  the 
outer  door  and  the  janua  interioTy  was  included  under  the  name  of 
ostium.  [Isid.  xv.  7,  oaetera  intra  januam  ostia  vocantur.  In  this 
space  there  were  holes  to  drain  off  the  rain-water ;  and  for  the 
same  purpose  the  interior  of  the  house  was  mostly  built  sloping. 
Forcell.  Lexic.  «.  v.  colluviarium,'] 

ATErUM. 

The  most  important  question  in  our  examination  of  the  Boman 
house  is,  as  to  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  atrium ;  and  upon 
the  reply  to  it  depends  the  correctness  of  the  whole  description,  as 
any  error  in  it  must  give  a  false  plan  of  the  building ;  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  most  of  the  other  divisions  depends  upon  the  situation 
and  nature  of  the  atrium.  On  this  point  there  exist  two  different 
opinions. 

The  most  common  idea  is,  that  it  is  only  another  appellation  of 
the  inner  court,  cavum  cedium,  Schneider's  does  not  materially 
differ — ^that  the  cavum  sedium  denotes  the  whole  interior  space, 
and  atrium  its  covered  portions;  whilst  Mazois  understands  by 
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atrium  the  whole,  and  by  cavum  medium  the  uncovered  space.  The 
supposition  that  they  were  identical  is  chiefly  based  on  improperly 
explained  passages  in  Varro  and  Vitruvius,  and  on  the  notion  that 
the  houses  of  Pompeii  must  necessarily  have  had  regular  atria. 
The  chief  passage,  the  palladium  as  it  were  of  all  maintaining  this 
opinion,  is  in  Varro,  Ling,  Lot,  iv.  45 :  Cavwn  cedium  dictum,  qui 
locua  tedtis  intra  parietea  relinquehatur  patulus,  qui  esset  ad  commu- 
nem  omnium  U9um,  In  hoc  locus  ai  nullus  relictus  erat,  sub  dioo  qui 
€99et,  dicebcUur  testudo,  a  Ustudinis  similitudiney  ui  est  in  Prcdtorio 
in  castris :  ii  rdictum  erat  in  rnedio  ut  lucem  caperet,  deorsum,  quo 
impluebaty  impluvium  didumy  ei  auraum,  qua  compluehat,  compluvium : 
uirumque  a  pluvia,  Tuacanicwm  dictum  a  Tuscia,  poateaquam  illo- 
rum  cavum  cedium  aimulare  cceperunt.  Atrium  appellatum  ab 
Atriatihus  Tuacia ;  illinc  enim  exemplum  aumtum,  Circum  cavum 
oedium  erafit  uniuacujuaque  rei  utilitatia  causa  parietibus  diaaepta; 
ubi  quid  conditwm  esse  volebant,  a  celando  cellam  appellarunt;  pena^ 
riam  ubi  penus  ;  ubicubabant,  cubiculum  ;  ubi  coenabanty  canuwulum 
vocitabanty  etc.  The  words  which  especially  refer  to  the  subject  of 
our  present  inquiry,  Atrium  appellatum,  etc.,  have  been  translated, 
••  It  (cavum  sedium)  was  called  atrium."  The  question  is,  By  what 
authority  ?  Yarro  explains  the  appellations  of  all  the  individual 
parts  of  the  house,  and  points  out  their  etymology.  He  deflnes, — 
as  he  had  before  done  donius  and  cedes,  and  afterwards  tahlinum, — 
the  terms,  cavum  sedium,  and  its  species,  testudinatum,  Tuacanicum, 
impluvium,  compluvium,  atrium,  cella,  penaria,  cubiculum,  ccenacu^ 
lum.  But  what  right  have  we  to  refer  the  name  atrium  to  the 
cavum  sodium?  Or  rather,  what  prevents  us  from  translating, 
**  The  atrium  has  its  name  from  the  atriatea  "  f  On  the  contrary, 
Varro  had  completed  the  explanation  of  the  cavum  sodium,  its 
species  and  parts,  and  passed  on  to  the  atriiim.  The  fact  of  his 
once  more  mentioning  the  cavum  sedium  does  not  prove  that 
he  had  been  talking  of  it  all  through ;  and  without  doing  so  he 
could  not  have  described  the  position  of  the  celloe.  This  passage 
therefore,  instead  of  affording  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  atrium 
and  cavum  sedium,  rather  shows  the  contrary. 

Next  it  is  asserted,  that  Vitruvius  has  several  times  used  cavum 
sedium  and  atriuih  for  the  same  part.  We  may  pass  over  the  stale 
argument,  again  adduced  by  Marini,  which  has  been  gathered  frt>iQ 
the  words  in  atrii  latitudine  (b.  vi.  3).  Schneider  has  demonstrated 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  in  atrii  latitudine,  instead  of  in 
latitudine,  if  atrium  had  meant  cavum  sedium  itself.  But  another 
passage  has  more  plausibility  about  it.  Vitruvius  says,  c.  8,  Stratic. 
(Schneid.  and  Marini  5),  he  will  lay  down  quibus  rationibus  pri- , 
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vatia  oedificiis  propria  loca  pcUrthua  familiarum  et  quemadmodum 
communia  cum  extraneia  ccdificari  debeant,  Namque  ex  his  quce 
propria  aunt,  in  ea  nan  eat  poteataa  omnibua  introeundi,  nisi  invitatia  ; 
quemadmodum  aunt  cu&tctxZa,  tridinia,  halnecBf  ceteraque,  quce  eaadein 
hahent  uaua  rationea,  Communia  autem  aunt,  quibita  etiam  invocati 
auo  jure  de  populo  poaaunt  venire,  i.  e.  veatibula,  cava  oedium,  peri- 
atylia,  quoequ^  eundem  habere  poaaunt  usuma.  Igitur  hia,  qui  communi 
aunt  fortuna,  non  neceaaaria  Tnagnifica  veatibula,  nee  tablina  neque 
atria  quod,  etc.  From  this  passage  it  has  been  inferred,  that 
because  cava  sedimn  is  mentioned  the  first  time,  and  atria  the 
second,  that  they  are  synonymous;  but  the  inference  is  entirely 
false.  Igitur  hia,  etc.,  does  not  stand  as  a  consequence  of  that 
which  immediately  precedes.  Vitruvius  had  only  explained  the 
meaning  of  propria  et  communia  loca,  and,  after  making  the  trans- 
ition by  igitur,  proceeded  to  give  the  above  precepts  for  everybody 
planning  his  house  conformably  to  his  condition  and  means.  But 
even  if  an  immediate  connection  existed  between  the  two  sentences, 
it  would  not  follow  that  atria  signified  cava  sedium ;  for  Vitruvius 
did  not  wish  to  mention  all  the  loca  communia,  but  quceque  eundem 
poaaunt  habere  uaum.  And  here  he  names  tablina,  which  did  not  at 
all  belong  to  the  loca  communia,  but  rather  to  those  places  which 
ordinary  men,  having  no  tabuloe,  codicea,  monumeiita  rerum  geata^ 
ru/m  in  magiatratu,  to  preserve,  did  not  require.  The  same  remark 
refers  to  the  atria,  which  had  not  been  mentioned  above ;  but  how 
the  cava  sedium  could  be  omitted  in  the  construction  of  a  house,  is 
not  conceivable.  On  the  contrary,  Vitruvius  (c.  4,  or  3,  3),  after 
describing  the  various  cava  sadium,  says,  Atriorum  vero  longitudinea 
et  latitudinea  tribu*  generibua  formantur ;  thus  placing  the  atria  in 
opposition  to  the  cava  sedium,  for  otherwise  he  would  have  said, 
latitudinea  vero  atriorum,  [It  is  plain  that  Vitruvius  alludes  only 
to  covered  atria,  not  to  open  cavcedia  with  four  covei*ed  side- 
arcades  :  for  in  the  latter  case  the  proportions  would  be  absurd. 
Thus,  in  an  atriimi  80  ft.  long  and  53|  broad  (the  breadth  being 
reckoned  at  |  of  the  length),  the  impluviu/m  would  have  \  of  the 
breadth,  i.  e.  17{.  How  would  60  ft.  high  stdt  this?  or  if  the 
atrium  was  40  ft.  long,  and  24  broad,  the  impluvium  would  be  at 
least  6  ft.,  and  each  of  the  side-halls  9  ft.,  in  breadth.  How  would 
this  suit  the  normal  height  of  30  feet  as  Vitruv.  says,  vi.  3,  7 : 
ColumnoB  tam  altce  quam  porticua  latce  fuerintf  The  proportions 
of  Vitruvius  agree  exactly  with  those  found  in  Pompeii ;  e.  g.  the 
house  of  Pansa  is  47  ft.  4  in.  long,  and  31  ft.  6  in.  broad,  i.  e. 
two-thirds.  Vitruv.  vi.  7:  Atriia  Greed  quia  non  utuntur  neque 
oedificant.    The  Boman  atria  were,  therefore,  quite  different  from 
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the  Qreek  avX^,  einoe  abXi^  was  equivalent  to  cayiiin  sedium.  Had 
atrium  aud  cavuxn  eediuiu  been  the  same,  Vitruyius  could  not  have 
made  the  above  assertion.] 

We  will  now  adduce  other  proofs  of  the  difference  between 
them.  Quinctilian  says  of  the  Mnemonicians,  who  desired  to  im- 
press on  their  memory  the  locality  of  a  house  {Inst,  Or,  xi.  2,  20, 
305) :  Primwm,  senaum  [yd  locum]  vestibulo  quasi  assignant,  secundum 
atriOy  turn  impluvia  circumeunt,  nee  cuhiculis  modo  aut  exedris,  sed 
siatuis  ettarn  similihusque  per  ordinem  committunt.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  what  circumire  impluvia  can  here  mean,  except  to  go 
round  the  impluvium,  along  the  covered  passages,  out  of  which  the 
doors  led  into  the  various  apartments,  and  between  the  columns  of 
which  statues  were  placed.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  19,  23.  Seneca  says 
{Epist  66)  of  two  artificial  grottos  in  the  villa  of  Yatia :  Speluncoc 
sunt  dues  magni  operis,  laxo  atrio  pares,  manufactce;  quarum  altera 
solem  non  recipit,  altera  usqv>e  in  occidentem  tenet.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  what  similitude  there  was  between  grottos  and  a 
cavum  senium,  whose  inner  space  was  uncovered.  Was  Seneca 
thinking  of  a  testudinatum  f  But  these  were  never  laxa ;  on  the 
contrary,  ubi  non  erant  magni  impetus,  Vitr.  c.  3.  [This  passage  of 
Seneca  is  of  no  importance,  as  we  cannot  suppose  the  atrium  to  be 
so  covered,  as  Becker  would  have  it.  Much  more  important  is 
Yirg.  ^n,  ii.  483,  where  the  distinction  is  sharply  drawn  between 
atrium  and  the  cavum  sedium  in  the  domus  interior : 

Apparet  domus  intus,  et  atria  longa  patescont. 

Apparent  Priami  et  veterum  penetralia  regum, 

Arniatosqne  vident  stantes  in  limine  primo. 

At  domus  interior  gemitu  miseroque  tomultu 

Miscetur,  penitusque  cavae  plangoribus  (odes 

Femineis  ululant.] 

Lastly,  Pliny  {Epist,  ii.  17)  gives  a  description  of  his  Villa  Lauren^ 
tinay  built  after  the  fia^hion  of  the  city,  in  which  atrium  and  cavum 
eedium  appear  not  only  qtdte  different,  but  separate  from  each 
other.  He  says.  Villa — in  cujiis  prima  parte  atrium  frugi,  nee 
tamen  sordidum:  deinde  porticu^  in  D  (or  0)  literae  similitudinem 
drcumactcRf  quihiu  parvula,  sed /estiva  area  includitur  •  .  .  Est  contra 
medias  cavcedium  hilare,  mox  tridinium  satis  pulcrum,  quod  in  litus 
excurrit.  Undique  valvar  aut  fenestras  non  minores  valvis  habet, 
{Uque  ita  a  lateribus  et  a  fronte  quasi  tria  maria  prospeetat ;  a  tergo 
cavcsdium,  porticum,  aream,  porticum  rursus,  mox  atrium,  silvas  et 
longinquos  respicit  montes,  Schneider  appears  entirely  to  misunder- 
stand the  passage,  for  he  supposes  the  same  apartments  wore 
repeated  again,  and  lay  behind  the  cecus  Cyzicenus,  but  in  inverse 
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order,  and  thus  that  tliere  was  an  atrium  at  each  end  of  the  build- 
ing. But  the  tridimum  reached  to  the  sea,  and  a  yiew  was  obtained 
through  all  these  rooms  backwards  only.  As  the  atrium  and 
cavum  aedium  are  here  separate  from  one  another,  it  has  been 
supposed,  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  that  the  atrium  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  was  quite  different  from  that  of  Vitruvius.  In  corroboration 
of  this,  Schneider  quotes  the  description  of  the  Tusculan  yilla, 
Epiat.  5,  6 :  Multa  in  hoc  membra  ;  atrium  etiam  ex  more  majcrvan  ; 
and  fancies  that  in  this  villa  there  was  an  atrium  after  the  ancient 
fashion,  but  in  the  Laurentian,  on  the  contrary,  one  novo  more. 
But  the  most  we  can  infer  from  the  words,  mjore  majorwny  is,  that 
in  Pliny's  time  it  was  no  longer  the  custom  to  build  atria,  at  leajst 
in  yillas.  Pliny's  Tilla,  moreover,  differs  from  the  directions  given 
by  Vitruvius,  vi.  6,  3. 

Only  one  difficult  passage  now  remains.  Festus  says :  Atrium 
est  genus  cedificii  ante  cedem  continens  rnediam  aream ;  in  quam  col- 
lecta  ex  omni  tecto  pluvia  descendit ;  this  is,  as  Schneider  remarks, 
quite  erroneous,  and  betokens  a  confused  idea  of  the  matter, 
probably  occasioned  by  confounding  it  with  vestibulum.  The  old 
atria  might  doubtless  have  gone  out  of  fashion  in  the  time  of 
Festus ;  for  immediately  after  the  great  fire,  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
the  houses  assumed  an  entirely  different  appearance.  Suet.  Ner. 
16.  [Festus  is  not  to  blame  for  this  obscurity ;  which  most  likely 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  epitomist,  Paulus.  Festus,  no  doubt,  said 
that  the  atrium  was  in  the /ron<  part  of  the  house,  and  contained 
Tuediam  aream,  i.  e.  the  open  impluvium,  as  was  afterwards  very 
general.  Paulus  spoiled  the  passage,  and  corrupted  anterior  pars 
asdium,  anterior  damus,  or  some  such  words,  into  ante  cedes,  which 
has  no  meaning.  In  other  respects  the  excerpt  is  correct.]  This, 
in  part  corrupt  passage,  is  in  Plin.  H,  N.  xiv.  1,3:  Ecedem  {vites) 
modioi  hominis  altitudine  adminiculatoi  sudibus  horrent^  vineamque 
faciunt,  et  cUice  improho  discursu  pampinorumque  superfluitate,  peritia 
domini  amplo  discursu  atria  media  complentes,  Pliny  evidently 
wishes  to  describe  an  extraordinary  exuberance,  and  assigns  the 
two  extremes  of  growth.  The  question  is.  Whether  such  be  the 
case  when  a  vine  covers  a  whole  impluvium ;  by  which  atria  media 
should  be  understood  ?  He  has  already  said,  Populis  nuhunt  .  .  . 
atque  per  ramos  .  .  ,  scandentes  cacumina  cequaiit,  in  tantum  sublimes, 
ut  viudemiator  audoratus  rogum  ac  tumulum  excipiat,  Nullo  fine 
crescunt,  dividique  aut  potius  avelli  nequeunt.  Villas  et  domos  ambiri 
singuhirum  palmitibus  a/i  seqiiadbus  loris  Tnemoria  dignum  inter 
prima  Valerianus  quoque  Comdius  existimaint,  Una  vitis  Bomce  in 
Livioe  portidbus  subdiales  inambulationes  umbrosis  pergvlis  ^'pacat. 
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eadem  duodenis  musii  amphoris  foecunda,  etc.    After  sncli  an  extra- 
ordinary instance  as  this,  a  vine  that  covers  an  impluvium  is  very 
insignificant.    If  we  suppose  the  atrium  to  be  the  same  as  cavum 
aedium,  and  imagine  a  greater  atrium,  sixty  feet  in  length,  then  its 
breadth  would,  according  to  Vitruvius,  be  forty  feet.     The  un- 
covered space  would,  in  that  case,  be  at  most  one-third  of  the 
breadth,  ne  minus  quarta,  ne  plus  tertia  parte;  consequently  about 
thirteen  feet  broad  by  twenty  feet  long,  which  would  give  the  very 
smaU  superficies  of  sixty-five  square  ells.    In  the  next  place,  we 
might  inquire  why  so  great  peritia  domini  was  requisite,  as  i^eper- 
gulce  were  common  to  aU  houses ;  the  connection  also  of  peritia 
with  domini  is  strange ;  for  surely  it  was  the  business  of  the  vtri- 
dariuSf  and  not  of  the  master,  thus  to  train  the  vines.     These 
considerations  throw  considerable  suspicion  on  the  passage ;  besides 
which  the  MSS.  are  very  conflicting,  and  several  read  without  any 
sense,  pampinorumque  peritiam  damna  diacurnt  cU.  med,  com.    So 
we  may  almost  surmise  that  some  very  different  meaning  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  passage — perhaps,  per  itinera  domusf     [Herzberg 
conjectures  pemicie  domuum,  since  the  vines  in  the  impluvium, 
piercing  through  into  the  atrium,  loosened  and  spoiled  the  wall. — 
The  passage  is  corrupt ;  but  the  emendations  both  of  Becker  and 
Herzberg  are  wrong,  as  wiU  presently  appear.    Becker  starts  with 
the  false  notion  that  Pliny  wished  to  describe  the  vine's  extraordi- 
nary power  of  growth,  and  that  he  only  speaks  of  a  single  vine. 
The  gist  of  Pliny's  description  lies  in  the  words :  Tot  differentiaa  vd 
sola  tantum  Italia  recipit.     He  wishes,  then,  to  show  how  the 
Italian  vine  varies  in  growth ;  and  begins  with  that  which  grows 
highest,  then  describes  that  growing  on  pales  {hominis  altitude),  and 
lastly,  those  luxuriating  in  Hie  impluvium,  probably  at  the  foot  of 
the  pillars.     In  reference  to  the  words  improho  raptatu,  comp.  Cic. 
Cato  Maj,  15 :  Multiplici  lapsu  et  erratico.    Prof.  Bergk,  by  a  mas- 
terly emendation,  would  read  peristylia  domus  for  peritia  domini. 
He  then  alters  amplo  into  amploBy  inserts  et  before  atria,  and  reads 
complent.    The  word  discurau  wiU  then  be  the  only  difficulty.    An- 
other less  happy  conjecture  is :  super  (instead  of  que  superfluitate) 
peristylia  domus  amplce  discursu  atria  media  complentes. 

But,  in  any  case,  the  above  obscure  passage  cannot  at  aU  weaken 
the  clear  arguments  in  fistvour  of  the  total  difference  of  the  atrium 
and  cavum  sedium.] 

In  the  atrium  stood  the  lectus  genialis,  or  adversus,  so  called  be- 
cause this  symbolical  marriage-bed  was  placed  janua  ex  adverao. 
See  the  commentators  on  Prop.  iv.  11,  85;  Obbarius  ad  Horat, 
Epist.  i.  1,  87, 92.    [Lipsius,  Elect,  i.  17.]    Where  are  we  to  suppose 
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this  leetus  placed,  if  the  atrium  was  the  inner  court?  In  the 
atrium  also  stood,  vetere  more,  the  looms,  telcBf  of  the  female  slayes 
who  worked  there.  Ascon.  ad  Cic.  Mih  5.  But  there  would  hardly 
have  been  room  for  them  in  the  passages  round  the  impluvium, 
particularly  as  the  doors  into  the  various  cdl(B  and  cuhicvla  led 
from  thence. 

Two  more  obseryationB  may  be  offered  in  opposition  to  Schnei- 
der's explanation.  First,  the  collective  appellation  atrium  would 
have  been  a  strange  one  for  the  four  passages  or  halls  that  sur- 
rounded the  impluvium;  and  if  we  allow  this,  the  propoi'tions 
assigned  by  Vitruvius  will  not  apply ;  for  the  impluvium  was  longer 
than  it  was  broad,  and  consequently  two  of  the  passages  would 
have  been  broader  or  narrower  accordingly.  Secondly,  if  the 
whole  space  be  meant,  with  the  impluvium  in  the  middle,  there 
arises  another  difficulty.  Yitruvius  speaks  of  the  atria  being  thirty 
^eet  long,  and  consequently  twenty  feet  broad  at  the  utmost ;  from 
thib  one-third  goes  for  the  impluvium,  and  only  six  and  two-third 
feet  remain  on  each  side  for  the  passciges.  Vitruvius  (cap.  3 — 10) 
should  be  read,  in  order  to  discover  all  the  contradictions  to  which 
the  common  explanation  gives  rise. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  atrium  was  quite  a  different  part  of 
the  house  from  cavum  sedium.  It  was  the  first  (januis  proximo) 
as  well  as  the  largest  saloon,  about  which  more  will  be  said  in  the 
explanation  of  the  oZce. 

The  etymologies  given  of  atrium  are  very  various.  Yarro  de- 
rives it  from  AtriateSf  for  which  there  can  scarcely  be  any  other 
ground  than  the  chance  similarity  of  the  names ;  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  Festus  deduces  histrio  from  Histria,  Festus  says  concern- 
ing it,  vd  quia  a  terra  oriatur  quasi  aterreum  ;  as  if  the  whole  of 
the  ancient  Boman  house  was  not  on  the  ground-floor.  Servius  ad 
JEJn,  i.  730,  goes  so  far  as  to  derive  it  from  smoke,  atrum  enim  erat 
ex  fumo,  [Isidor.  also,  xv.  3,  mentions  this  derivation,  but  says 
previously,  dictum  est  eo,  quod  addantur  ei  tres  portions  extrinaecus.^ 
But  the  strangest  explanation  is  that  of  Ottfr.  Mueller,  Etrus,  i. 
256,  who  says,  in  reference  to  Yarro*s  etymology,  as  the  Atri<ts  on 
the  Adriatic  sea  is  originally  the  land  of  the  streams  flowing  to- 
gether {AthesiSi  Tartarus^  Padua^  and  others),  and  the  collecting 
place  of  all  the  waters  of  upper  Italy,  so  the  atrium  is  that  part  of 
the  house,  where  the  water  that  rains  down  upon  the  roof  flows 
into  the  compluvium  and  impluvium.  Besides,  this  goes  for  no- 
thing, if  atrium  be  not  the  same  as  cavum  sedium.  The  most  usual 
derivation,  and  not  an  improbable  one,  is  from  aldpiov;  for  the 
atrium  had  a  wide  opening  in  the  roof,  lumen^  through  which,  as  in 
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the  other  parts  of  the  house,  the  light  was  cast  from  above.  See 
Vitruv.  vi.  4;  Winkelm.  W.  i.  551.  But  if  we  are  to  adopt  a 
Greek  deriyation,  we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
word  was  the  same  as  bB^v  \  for  it  was  in  the  atrium  that  the 
whole  family  was  accustomed  to  assemble,  to  enjoy  each  other's 
company,  to  work,  and,  in  early  times,  to  dine  also.  Still  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  etymology  of  words  that  belong  to  a 
remote  period,  and  which  might  have  had  an  origin  quite  incon- 
ceivable to  us. 

[Becker's  acute  and  profound  researches  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  atrium  and  cavum  aedium  were  two  different  parts  of  the 
house,  the  first  corresponding  to  our  hall,  the  second  to  our  court. 
But  he  goes  too  fiEu*,  in  assuming  that  the  atrium  was  always 
covered  in,  or,  at  most,  he  only  admits  of  a  hole  in  the  roof, 
lumen.  But  as  this  theory  does  not  hold  good  in  any  of  the  houses 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  Becker  is  led  into  the  second  error,  of  pre- 
suming that  the  open  space,  which  is  regularly  found  behind  the 
ostium  in  Pompeii,  is  not  an  atrium,  but  the  cavum  aedium; 
although  in  that  case  the  Pompeian  houses  must  have  generally 
had  several  cavsedia  and  never  an  atrium.  Now,  though  the 
lower  orders,  both  in  town  and  country,  require  no  atrium,  yet  in 
the  houses  of  even  the  tolerably  affluent  there  must  have  always 
been  an  atrium,  as  this  was  the  original  focus  of  their  whole 
domestic  life — somewhat  like  the  great  hall  of  the  mediaeval 
knight— and  with  it  were  connected  all  the  most  important 
incidents  of  their  existence  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The 
people  of  Pompeii  had  doubtless,  therefore,  their  atrium,  and 
though  later  it  may  have  been  shaped  more  like  a  court,  still, 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  atrium  should  have  been  superseded  by 
the  court;  but,  rather,  the  atrium,  as  its  use  became  altered, 
altered  its  shape  also.  This  will  be  manifest  from  what  follows. 
In  the  old  atrium  stood  the  hearth  (focus) ^  serving  alike  for  the 
profane  purposes  of  cooking,  and  also  for  the  receptacle  of  the 
Penates.  Schol.  Hor.  Epod,  ii.  43 :  Juzta  focum  Dii  Penates  positi 
fuerunt.    Plant.  Aul,  ii.  8,  15 : 

Hsec  imponeutur  in  foco  nostro  Lari. 

Usually  they  were  in  little  cupboards  {oediciUa),  Tib.  i.  10,  20  : 

Stabat  in  exigua  ligneus  »de  deus. 

Juv.  viii.  110;  Petron.  29.  Hence  Ovid  {Fast,  i.  136)  mentions 
Larem  close  to  the  house-door,  i.  e.  in  the  atrium.  The  place  was 
c&Hed penetralia  (Virg.  JSn,  ii.  485,  513 ;  vii.  69 ;  Stat.  Silv,  i.  3,  59) ; 
and  the  hearth  itself,  fod  penetrates,  Virg.  jEn,  v.  660 ;  Or,  de  kar, 
Eesp,  27.    Near  the  familiar  flame  they  took  the  common  meal* 
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Cato  in  Serv.  ad  Virg,  JEn,  i.  730,  et  in  atrio  et  duohus  fercvJie  epu-* 
lahantur  antiqui,  Serv.  on  ix.  648:  Illic  et  epulahantur  et  DeoB 
colebant.    So  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  6,  65,  though  of  country  life : 

0  noctes  coenseque  Deum  !  quibus  jpse  meique 
Ante  LArem  proprium  vcscor,  vernasque  procaces 
Pasco. 

Here  sat  enthroned  the  xnistress  of  the  house  in  the  midst  of  her 
maids ;  here  was  the  thalamus  nuptialiSy  and  the  strong-box  of  the 
father  of  the  family.  Serv.  on  Virg,  ^n,  i.  730 :  Ihi  etiam  pecu^ 
niaa  hahebant;  and  iz.  648.  Several  such  have  been  dug  up  at 
Pompeii ;  see  next  Excursus.  Here  all  visits  were  received,  and 
the  clients  had  audience,  who  came  to  their  patron  for  advice  or 
help.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  i.  3 :  more  patrio  sedens  in  solio  conatdentibua  re- 
sponderemy  and  de  Or,  m,  33.)  Here  the  corpses  of  the  deceased 
members  of  the  family  lay  in  state  till  their  interment  (see  Excursus 
to  the  twelfth  Scene) ;  here,  lastly,  were  suspended  the  waxen 
masks  or  imagineSy  those  dear  mementos  of  their  deceased  fore- 
fathers. See  above.  For  the  admission  of  light  and  escape  of 
smoke  there  was  an  opening  in  the  roof,  which  was  larger  or 
smaller  according  to  the  size  of  the  room,  but  never  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  that  the  room  lost  its  character  of  a  ceiled  apartment.  But 
when  the  frugal  family-meal  had  given  place  to  huge  banquets,  and 
instead  of  a  few  intimate  Mends  and  more  familiar  clients,  whole 
troops  of  people  crowded  the  house,  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
atriimi  would  suit  no  longer.  The  ancient  £unily-heaxth  was 
banished  to  a  remote  part  of  the  building,  and  while  the  Lares 
were  placed  in  a  special  samarium,  a  spacious  kitchen  was  made 
for  cooking.  The  slaves,  likewise,  were  removed  to  the  hinder 
part  of  the  house,  and  the  coBnce  were  held  in  various  saloons,  of 
different  sizes,  erected  for  the  purpose.  See  beloTi^.  The  atrium 
now  served  only  as  the  hall  of  waiting  and  reception  for  the  clients 
and  Mends  on  all  occasions.  Hor.  Ep,  i.  o,  31.  So  Yirgil,  JBJn, 
iii.  353,  had  his  own  times  in  his  mind,  when  he  says  of  Helenus: 

Illos  porticibus  rex  accipiebat  in  amplis. 
Aulai  in  medio  libabant  pocula  Baccbi. 

where  aula  stands  for  atrium. 

The  atrium  likewise  continued  to  be  the  place  for  the  corpses, 
and  for  the  images  of  the  dead ;  only  that  instead  of  the  insignifi- 
cant waxen  masks,  oerei  clypei^  argentece  fades  surdo  figura/mm  diS" 
criminet  came  into  vogue.  Here  also  remained  the  lectus  genialis, 
but  at  this  time  it  had  only  a  symbolical  meaning. 

It  was  now  no  longer  necessary  to  have  the  atrium  covered  in ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  larger  it  became,  the  wider  was  the  orifice  in 
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the  roof  (one- fourth  or  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  atrium, 
Yitr.  yi.  3,  6)^  for  the  admission  of  sufficient  light  and  air.  When 
the  roof  sloped  inwards  with  an  opening  of  this  kind,  pillars  were 
required  to  support  it :  these  soon  grew  into  an  article  of  luxury, 
and  were  made  of  the  most  costly  marble.  Scaurus  had  four  isuch 
pillars  in  his  atrium,  one  at  each  comer ;  they  were  of  Hymei^ian 
marble,  and  thirty-eight  feet  high,  Cic.  p.  Scaur »  p.  27;  Plin. 
H.  N,  zvii.  1 ;  xxxvi.  2.  Between  these  statues  were  placed,  PHn. 
xxxiv.  9 ;  XXXV.  2 ;  where  he  compares  the  ancient  and  modem 
atria;  formerly  there  were  only  the  waxen  imagines.  Thus  this 
aparf.ment  had  gradually  become  very  magnificent,  Claud,  in  Buf. 
ii.  135;  purpureis  effulta  cclumnu  atria,  Lucan,  iL  238;  Mart, 
ri.  50 ;  Virg.  JEn,  i.  725 ;  xii.  475 ;  Vitr.  vi.  6,  2 ;  cUria  ampla, 
alta^  longa,  with  longis  porticibua.  Auson.  Id.  x.  49:  laqueata. 
Grid.  Metam.  xiy.  260 :  Tnarmore  tecta.  The  caysedium  had  like- 
wise, in  course  of  time,  been  adorned  with  splendid  rows  of  pillars ; 
and  both  in  it,  and  in  the  atrium,  a  basin  and  fountain  were  placed 
(Paul.  Diac),  to  which  were  added  lawns  and  shrubberies.  Ovid. 
Met.  yiii.  563 ;  Auson.  Mos.  335 : 

Atria  quid  memorem  viridsmtibus  adsita  pratis, 
Innumerisque  super  nutantia  tecta  columnis  ? 

Plin.  H.  N.  xiy.  1, 3.  (See  aboye  respecting  the  vine.)  Prop.  iv.  8, 35. 
TTnus  erat  tribos  in  secreta  lectulus  herba, 

where  the  atrium  is  meant,  as  is  clear  from  1.  49.  But  it  is  not  so 
certain  that  Virg.  {^n.  xii,  476)  speaks  of  the  water-baain  of 

the  atrium : 

£t  nunc  porticibus  vacuis,  nunc  huroida  circum 
Stagna  sonat. 

(viz.  the  swallow) ;  for  it  could  also  fly  to  the  fountain  in  the  halls 
of  the  cavsedium.  The  basin  in  the  atrium  was  generally  of  an 
oblong  shape,  without  further  ornament.  Yirgil,  ^n.  ii.  512, 
doubtless  aUudes  to  the  atria  of  his  times.  Prom  this  similarity 
between  the  later  atrium  and  the  cavaedium,  the  atrium  came  to  be 
called  avXri  also,  which,  in  earlier  times,  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. So  Horace,  Epist.  i.  1,  87,  says  aula  instead  of  atrium;  so 
Yirg.  ^n,  iii.  354.  The  ancients  often  allude  to  this  contrast 
between  the  old  and  modem  atrium;  the  former  resembling  a 
saloon,  the  latter,  with  its  rich  ornaments,  a  cavsedium.  Plin.  Ep, 
y.  6 :  atritmi  ex  more  veterum;  ii.  17 :  atrittm  frugi  nee  tamen  sor- 
didum.  The  passage  in  Plin.  xxxv.  2,  aliter  apud  majoresy  etc. 
(cited  aboye),  is  important.  Hor.  {Od.  iii.  1,  46)  speaks  of  the 
new  fashion,  et  novo  eublime  ritu  moliar  atrium  9  Varro,  L.  L,  viii. 
28,  when  he  plainly  says  that  an  atrium  is  no  more  like  to  a  peri- 
style than  a  cuhiculum  to  a  stable,  speaks  of  the  old  saloon -like 
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atrium.  This  passage  utterly  confutes  those  who  fancy  that  Yarro 
held  a  cavum  sedium  and  an  atrium  to  be  identical ;  for  a  cavum 
eedium  would  have  been  exceedingly  like  a  peristyle;  and,  with 
pillars  round  it,  would  be  a  peristyle  exactly.  For,  beyond  doubt, 
in  Varro's  time  the  cava  sedium  were  built  with  rows  of  pillars. 

To  return  to  the  later  atria.  The  houses  now  had,  as  it  were, 
two  cavaedia  (as  the  Grecian  house  had  two  aulae,  Vitr.  vi.  7,  5) ; 
the  first,  however,  differed  from  the  second  in  being  less  spacious, 
and  having  a  smaller  opening  in  the  roof;  and  likewise  in  its  pecu- 
liar use.  At  least  this  is  the  case  in  all  the  plans  of  houses  at 
Pompeii.  Nor  was  there,  in  this,  any  room  for  a  garden.  So  that 
there  was  always  so  much  difference  between  the  two  rooms,  that, 
even  in  later  times,  the  first  continued  to  be  called  atrium,  and  the 
second  and  larger,  cava3dium.  The  latter  almost  merged  into  the 
peristylium ;  see  Cavoedium,  In  the  houses  at  Pompeii  the  atria 
are  only  of  the  later  period,  with  a  basin  and  fountain,  seldom  with 
pUlars.  Like  as  in  Home,  these  were,  at  first,  the  chief  rooms  of 
domestic  life,  but  later  only  served  for  the  reception  of  clients. 
These  gentry  predominated  at  Pompeii,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
amhitio  at  work,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  numerous  notices  on  the 
walls.  All  the  boroughs  and  colonies  were,  in  fact,  miniatures  of 
the  great  metropolis,  and  so  they  could  not  possibly  do  without  the 
atrium — a  room  so  indispensable  at  Bome. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  allow  that 
there  were  no  atria  in  Pompeii,  and  that  there  was  no  true  copy  of 
the  Roman  house  to  be  found  there. 

The  wide  orifice  in  the  roof  of  the  atrium,  as  well  as  of  the 
cavum  eedium,  was  hung  with  carpets,  as  a  defence  against  sim, 
wind,  and  rain.  These  were  called  vda,  Isidor.  xix.  26:  qiwd 
ohjectu  8U0  interiora  domorum  velent.  Ulp.  Dig,  xix.  1,  17,  §  4; 
xxxiii.  7,  12,  §  16;  tMnbras  causa,  §  17,  §  20:  De  veliSy  quce  in 
hypcsthriB  extenduntur,  item  de  hia  quce  sunt  drca  columnas;  where  the 
hypaethral  or  impluvial  carpets,  hung  horizontally,  are  distinguished 
from  the  vertical  tapestry  between  the  pillars.  Pliny  also  men- 
tions them ;  see  above.  Varro  in  Serv.  ad  Virg,  ^n,  i.  697  {vela  sus^ 
pendij  to  keep  out  the  dust).  Ovid,  Met,  x.  695,  speaking  of  the 
mode  in  his  time : 

Haud  aliter,  quam  cum  snper  atria  Tclum 

Candida  purpureum  simulatas  inficit  umbras. 

i.  e.  the  purple  velum  tinges  the  marble  atrium.   Lucret.  iv.  73,  has 
a  similar  idea,  though  in  reference  to  the  vela  of  the  theatre.    Hor. 
Sat  ii.  8,  54,  is  generally  referred  to  horizontal  vela : 
Interea  suspensa  graves  aulea  ruinas 
In  patinam  fecere,  trahentia  pulveris  atri,  &o. 
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See  Heindoif.  Wustemann,  however,  supposes  it  to  mean  the 
curtain  hung  befDre  the  door,  or  the  carpets  hung  against  the 
walls  instead  of  paper-hangings. 

In  winter,  moveable  roofs  of  board  could  be  pushed  over  the 
impluviiun ;  at  least  Javol.  Dig.  X.  16,  242,  §  2,  would  seem  to 
refer  to  this :  stnuiuram  ex  tabiUia  factam^  guce  oeatate  toUerentur  et 
hieme  ponerefntur.  Though  it  might  mean  boardings  between  the 
pillars. 

ATEIOLUM 

is  only  mentioned  by  Cio.  ad  AU,  i.  10,  and  ad  Qu,  fr,  iii.  1,  1 : 
Qao  loco  in  porticu  te  acribere  aiunt  ut  atriolwra  fiait  mihi^  ut  est, 
magis  placebat,  Neque  enim  eatia  loci  videbatur  esse  atriolo,  neque 
fere  solet  nisi  in  iis  cedificiis  fieri,  in  quibus  est  atrium  majus,  nee 
habere  poteras  adjuncta  cubiciUa  et  ejusmodi  membra.  Whence  it 
appears,  firstly,  that  airiola  were  only  to  be  found  in  large  mansions, 
where  there  was  also  a  great  atriiun ;  secondly,  that  they  served 
as  an  antechamber  to  a  greater  hall,  peristylium  with  a  portictts.^ 

KoTHiNa  agrees  better  with  the  supposition  that  the  atrium  was 
a  different  part  of  the  house  from  the  cavum  eedium,  than  the  idea 
which  we  can  alone  form  of  the  alee.  Those  who  take  the  atrium 
to  be  the  inner  court,  can  form  no  correct  opinion  about  the^als9, 
and  hence  has  arisen  the  strange  notion  that  they  were  the  side- 
buildings  running  longitudinally  parallel  to  the  cavum  ssdium,  and 
in  which  were  the  various  cellse  and  cubicula.  Oaliani,  Perrault, 
Stieglitz,  Hirt,  Bottiger  (Sab,  ii.  86,  102),  Wustemann  {Pal,  d. 
Scaur.  55,  56).  On  this  supposition  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why 
Yitruvius  fixed  the  breadth  of  the  alse  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  atrium.  [With  an  atrium  of  80 — 100  ft.  in  length,  the  alse 
are  to  be  one-fifth  in  breadth,  or  20  ft. ;  with  50 — 60  ft.  in  length, 
only  one-fourth  or  15  ft. ;  with  30 — 40  ft.,  one-third  or  10  feet.] 
The  alse  (in  this  sense)  did  not  belong  to  the  cavum  eedium ;  they 
were  separated  from  the  passages  by  walls,  and  could  have  had  as 
much  depth  for  each  separate  cell  or  compartment  as  the  architect 
pleased,  while  their  height  must,  according  to  Vitruvius,  be  equal 
to  their  breadth ;  this  also  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  usage  of 
the  word.  The  alee,  it  is  true,  are  not  further  mentioned  in  a 
dwelling;  but  we  have  the  analogy  of  the  Tuscan  temples  (the 
atrium  also  is  of  Tuscan  origin),  in  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  nature.  The  Tuscan  temple  could  have  three,  or  only  one, 
cella.  Vitruvius,  iv.  7,  says  o^  it,  IMitudo  dividatur  in  partes  decern; 
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ex  his  tern<B  partes  dextra  ac  sinistra  edits  minor ibus,  sive  ihi  alcR 
futurce  sintf  dentuVy  reliquoi  quatuor  medice  oedi  aitribuantur.  The 
alse  therefore,  in  the  one-celled  temple,  were  narrower  side-halls 
right  and  left  of  the  great  cella,  and  probably  divided  from  it  only 
by  a  row  of  pillars.  Thus  we  must  picture  to  ourselves  the  alse  in 
the  atrium,  only  that  the  proportion  of  their  breadth  was  less ;  and 
we  now  see  why  the  breadth  was  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  atrium,  which  was,  in  fact,  that  of  the  alse  also.  The  edifice, 
then,  was  similarly  constructed  to  many  of  our  churches,  which  are 
divided  into  a  large  centre-aisle  and  two  smaller  side-aisles.  Mazois 
and  Marini  felt  that  the  alse  must  be  something  of  this  kind,  but 
they  were  prevented,  by  their  false  notion  about  atrium,  from  as- 
signing their  true  position.  They  take  them  to  be  on  both  sides  of 
the  back-hall,  by  the  impluvium. 

We  now  see  to  what  use  the  columns  in  the  atrium  were  ap- 
plied (Plin.  xxxvi.  3),  for  the  roof  was  much  too  high  to  be  sup- 
ported by  them;  but  the  trahes  liminares  of  the  alse  were  not 
higher  than  the  breadth  of  the  alse.  Possibly,  in  earlier  times, 
piles  only  occupied  the  place  of  columns. 

[In  the  houses  at  Pompeii  the  alse  do  not  form  side-aisles  to  the 
atrium  (as  Becker  would  have  it),  but  regular  squares  at  the  back- 
ward end  of  it ;  whence  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  their  breadth 
depended  on  the  length  of  the  atriTim.  Moreover,  they  were  not 
by  any  means  a  necessary  part  of  the  house,  for  some  houses  are 
found  without  them ;  and  in  the  house  of  the  tragic  Poet,  in  that  of 
the  two  Fountains,  and  others,  there  was,  from  want  of  space,  only 
one  ala  at  the  right  end  of  the  atrium.  The  construction  of  the 
alse,  as  supposed  by  Mazois  and  confirmed  by  Pompeii,  is  now 
imiversally  acknowledged  to  be  correct.] 

TABLINUM. 

It  is  very  difRcult  to  assign  the  correct  position  of  the  tahlinum, 
nor  are  we  acquainted  with  any  passage  containing  information  on 
the  subject.  [Except  in  Vitruv.  vi.  3, 6,  it  is  only  mentioned  twice ; 
and  Yitruvius  says  nothing  about  its  situation,  only  giving  its  size  in 
proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  atrium^  viz.  two-thirds,  when  the 
atrium  is  twenty  feet  broad;  one-half,  when  it  is  thirty  to  forty  feet 
broad ;  and  two-fifths,  when  it  is  forty  to  sixty  feet.]  It  is  true  that 
Festus  says,  273 :  Tahlinum  proxime  atrium  locus  dicitur,  quod  anti- 
qui  mcLgistrattis  in  sua  imperio  tahulas  .  .  . ;  and  Paul.  Diac.  p.  137 : 
Tahlinum  locus  proximus  atrio  a  tdbulis  appellatus.  But  whatever 
idea  we  may  form  of  the  atrium,  this  place  is  not  discoverable.    It 
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does  not  suit  the  theory  of  those,  xrho  under  the  word  atrium  under- 
stand cayum  sedium,  hecause  a  number  of  different  chambers  would 
have  been  then  proxime  atrium.    Again,  if  we  take  atrium  in  the 
sense  given  above,  there  will  be  no  proper  phice  where  it  could  have 
been  situated.    We  shall  be  less  inclined  to  attach  importance  to 
this  explanation  of  Festus,  when  we  recollect  that  he  had  an  erro- 
neous idea  about  the  atrium  itself.    The  tablinxmi  has  been  usually 
supposed  opx>osite  the  ostium,  or,  according  to  our  supposition,  the 
atrium,  beyond  the  cavum  sedium,  and  has  been  laid  down  thus  in 
the  Flan  we  have  given.     [According  to  Marques,  the  tablinum  is  to 
the  left  of  the  atrium,  and  of  the  same  length;  this  needs  no  refut- 
ation.    But  Becker's  notion  is  likewise  very  improbable  and  arbi- 
trary (as  he  himself  afterwards  acknowledged) ;  for,  not  to  mention 
any  otiier  reason,  it  does  not  suit  either  the  account  of  Yitruvius  or 
Festus.    Thus  much,  at  all  events,  may  be  gathered  from  Yitruvius, 
that  the  tablinum  lay  at  the  snudl  end  of  the  atrium ;  for,  other- 
wise, there  would  be  no  sense  in  making  the  extent  of  the  tablinum 
depend  on  the  breadth  of  the  atrium.    This,  moreover,  harmonizes 
with  Festus,  who  was  not  at  aU  in  error  about  the  matter,  al- 
though his  epitomist  was ;  as  shown  above.    He  says  very  briefly, 
proxime  atrium;   but  everybody,  who  knew  the  position  of  the 
atrium,  was  aware  that  this  proximo  referred  neither  to  the  front 
end  of  the  atrium,  nor  yet  to  its  two  sides ;  for  in  the  first  case  the 
tablinum  must  have  lain  between  the  ostium  and  the  atrium,  which 
was  impossible ;  and  in  the  second  case  there  would  have  been  no 
space  left  for  the  oZce.     So  that  the  fourth  or  hinder  end  of  the 
atrium  alone  remained  for  the  tablinum  to  join  on  to.    This  is  shoT^ni 
by  all  the  excavations  at  Fompeii ;  where  there  is  invariably  a  four- 
cornered  room,  with  a  very  broad  doorway  (for  the  sake  of  light), 
behind  the  atrium ;  and  this  room  could  only  be  the  tablinum ;  see 
T,  in  Flan  B.    Through  this  position  of  the  tablinum,  alone  are  we 
enabled  to  fix  that  of  ^q  fauces  ;  or  in  any  way  to  explain  them.] 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  tablinum  is  to  be  derived 
from  tabula ;  the  only  question  is,  whether  tabula  (according  to 
Yarrows  interjiretation)  means  board ;  or  whether  the  tabuJce  ratio- 
num  and  the  like  are  alluded  to,  which  is  most  probable.     Besides 
the  authority  of  Festus  for  this,  we  have  that  of  FUny  (xxxv.  2,  2), 
who,  in  praising  the  olden  time,  says :  Tahlina  codicibus  impleban^ 
tur  et  monumeniis  rerum  in  magistratu  gestarum.    Hence  it  was  in 
some  measure  the  archives  of  the  house,  that  which,  in  reference 
to  the  res  publicay  was  called  tubellarium,  Dionys.  i.  74. 


1 
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FAUCES. 

What,  or  rather  where,  the  fauces  were,  is  a  point  on  which 
there  exists  great  diversity  of  opinion,  and  npon  which  we  know 
next  to  nothing.    Perrault,  Bode,  WQstemann,  and  Schneider  have 
supposed  it  to.be  the  hall  which  we  haye  comprehended  nnder  the 
term,  ostium ;  but  such  quotations  as,  VtBtihulum  anteipaum  primis" 
que  in  faudbus  Orci  (Yirg.  JEn,  vi.  273),  do  not  show  that  other 
passages  in  the  house  might  not  have  had  the  same  name ;  and 
Yitruyius  calls  the  passages  in  the  Grecian  house,  which  supplied 
the  place  of  the  hall,  iter,  not  fences.    Galiani,  Ortiz,  and  Stratico 
understood  by  this  term,  aperturam  per  quam,  trarmtus  kahetur  ah 
atrio  ad  to&Ztnum,  which  is  rather  obscure.     [Marquez  {delta  Casa  di 
Oitta,  etc.  p.  91)  understands  them  to  be  passages  between  the 
pillars  or  piers  &om  the  alse  into  the  atrium ;  but  these  interme- 
diate spaces  were  much  too  broad  to  admit  of  being  called  fauces.  J 
Mazois,  Hirt,  and  Marini  conceive  them  to  be  passages  leading  to 
the  larger  peristylium,  on  each  side  of  the  tablinum ;  and  we  have 
adopted  this  idea,  because  Yitruvius  lays  down  the  breadth  of  the 
fauces  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  tablinum,  which  would  have  been 
unnecessary,  had  they  not  been  in  some  manner  connected  with  it. 
It  is  evident  that  some  such  thoroughfares  must  have  existed,  and 
if  we  set  the  tablinum  in  the  pleuio  assigned  to  it,  this  is  the  most 
plausible  position  of  the  fauces.     [The  only  correct  idea  of  the 
fauces  is,  that  they  were  narrow  passages  or  corridors  beside  the 
tablinum  (although  Becker,  in  his  posthumous  Papers,  has  forsaken 
this,  and  gone  back  to  the  opinion  that  the  fauces  were  the  entrance- 
hall,  the  Qvpiav  of  Plutarch).     This  is  clear  from  Yitruv.  vi.  3,  6  : 
Fauces  minoribua  airiis  e  tablini  latitudine  dempta  tertian  majorihua 
dimidia  oonstituantur.    As  the  tabHnum  did  not  lie  behind,  but 
before,  the  cavcediumy  the  fauces  did  not  lead  from  the  cavsedium 
to  the  greater  peristyle,  as  in  Becker's  Plan  (f.  f.) ;  but  from  the 
atriimi  into  the  cavsedium,  as  in  Plan  B.    This  explanation  is  most 
fully  corroborated  in  Pompeii,  where,  with  scarcely  a  single  excep- 
tion, there  are  either  two  passages,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tablinum 
(viz.  in  large  houses),  or  only  on  one  side  of  it  (viz,  in  small 
houses).    wAnd  to  these  alone,  from  their  narrowness,  is  the  term 
fauces  applicable.      The  tablinum  and  fauces  always  lie  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  atrium ;  seldom  however  (as  in  Plan  B.)  occupying 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  atrium ;  but  leaving,  mostly,  enough  space 
for  another  room  alongside  of  the  tablinum.    This  practice,  more- 
over, agrees  exactly  with  the  theory  of  Yitruvius.    He  says  that, 
with  an  atrium  sixty  feet  broad,  the  tablinum  must  be  two-fifths*  or 
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twenty-four  feet,  and  the  two  fauces,  one-lialf  or  twelve  feet  broad 
each,  i.  e.  forty-eight  in  all ;  so  that  twelve  feet  remain  oyer  for 
other  purposes.  When  the  atrium  is  only  forty  feet  broad,  the 
tablinum  will  be  two-fifths  or  sixteen  feet ;  the  fistuces  eight  each  or 
thirty-two  feet  in  all,  leaving  eight  feet  over.  But  when  the  atrium 
is  only  twenty-four  feet  broad,  the  tabHnum  will  have  two-thirds, 
or  sixteen,  and  the  fauces  ought  properly  to  have  sixteen  feet  also, 
or  one-half.  But  in  that  case  the  sum  would  be  thirty-two,  whereas 
we  have  only  twenty-four  at  our  disposal,  and  this,  according  to  the 
practice,  ought  not  to  be  all  used  up.  But  this  difficulty  will  dis* 
appear,  if  we  remember  that,  with  a  smaller  atrium,  two  £ftuces 
were  not  necessary,  a  single  corridor  sufficing  which  would  take 
up  eight  or  only  six  feet ;  and  then  there  would  be  still  two  feet 
over  from  the  breadth  of  the  atrium,  as  was  the  case  in  most  atria.] 


CAYUM  MDIUM.' 

OxTB  remarks  on  the  atrium  have  shown  what  was  the  general 
nature  of  the  cavum  sedium ;  it  was  the  inner  court,  the  real  heart 
of  the  house,  around  which  the  other  divisions  were  situated.  In 
the  centre  was  an  uncovered  space,  area,  styled  impluvium,  and  en- 
closed on  aU  sides  by  covered  passages.  [The  slanting  roof  over 
the  arcades  was  called  compluvium,  Yarro,  ib.  This  was  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  impluvium  and  compluvium  by  Hirt  and 
Laglandi^re;  but  Mazois  and  Baoul-Eochette  understand  by  com- 
pluvium the  opening  in  the  roof,  by  impluvium  the  cistern.  See 
Paul.  Diac.  p.  108 :  Impluvium^  quo  aqua  impluit  collecta  de  tecto, 
Compluvium^  quo  de  diversis  tectia  aqua  pluvialia  confluit  in  etmdem 
locwm.  So  Asc.  ad  Oic,  Verr,  i.  23,  p.  277 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  JSn, 
L  506 ;  ii.  512.  It  is  evident  that  impluvium  was  the  name  of  the 
open  space,  from  Plant.  Mil,  ii.  2,  3 :  per  impluvium  intra  epedant 
(in'cini),  and  3,  16.]  These  roofs  were  divided  into  the  following 
kinds,  according  to  their  construction,  Vitruv. 

I.  Tusca/nicum,  in  which  beams  were  laid  in  latitudine  atrii^ 
resting  upon  the  opposite  walls ;  into  these  two  others  were  mor- 
tised, or  hung  in  at  equal  distances  from  the  waU,  the  interpensiva 
of  Vitruvius ;  and  on  these  timbers,  which  thus  formed  a  square,  lay 
the  assereSf  the  spars  which  supported  the  roof.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  mode  of  building,  but  not  suitable  for  a  very 
large  cavum  sedium. 


^  Cavum  cedium,  according  to  Varro  and  Vitruvius :  eavcedium,  to  Fliny. 
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II.  The  tetrastylum  differed  only  in  pillars  being  placed  in  tlie 
four  comers  where  the  interpensiya  lay  npon  the  main  beams. 
This  possibly  took  place  only  in  cavcedia  of  larger  dimensions,  for 
fear  of  imposing  too  much  weight  on  the  beams. 

ni.  In  the  Corinthium  the  beams  did  not  lie  on  the  walls,  a 
parietihtia  recedunty  but  were  upheld  by  a  row  of  columns  which 
encircled  the  impluyium. 

lY.  In  the  diapluviatum  the  roofing  did  not  slope  inwards  to- 
wards the  impluyium,  but  towards  the  walls,  where  gutters  caught 
the  rain-water,  and  carried  it  down.  The  adyantage  of  this  was 
that,  in  winter,  or  gloomy  weather,  the  light  £rom  the  surrounding 
apartments  was  not  intercepted  by  a  low  roof.  [Its  disadyantage 
was,  that  the  walls  were  injured  if  the  gutters  did  not  carry  off  the 
water  quickly  enough,  Vitruy.] 

y.  The  testudinatum  was  coyered  and  had  no  impluyium.  The 
testudoy  howeyer,  was  not  an  arch,  camera^  but  a  common  roof  of 
rafters.  See  Vitruy.  y.  1 ;  Hirt,  supra.  How  a  cayum  eedium  of 
this  description  receiyed  the  requisite  light,  we  are  not  informed. 
[It  has  been  already  obseryed  that,  later,  the  cayaedium  passed 
more  into  the  form  of  the  peristyle  (as  tetrastylum  and  Corinthium) ; 
and  this  was  almost  always  the  case  in  those  houses  which  had  only 
two  open  chief  rooms  (atrium  and  caysedium),  and  were  in  fact 
without  the  regular  peristyle.  Cayeedia  of  this  kind  were  in  the 
house  of  the  tragic  Poet.  See  Plan  B.,  P.  In  that  of  Pansa, 
of  Meleager  (to  the  left  of  the  atrium),  of  the  Dioscuri  (to  the 
right  of  the  atrium),  of  the  Bronzes,  &c.  The  pillars  were  on 
all  four  sides,  as  in  the  house  of  Meleager,  where  there  are 
twenty-four  magnificent  pillars ;  or  on  three  sides,  as  in  our  Plan 
(where  the  middle  pillar  in  the  front  has  been  omitted  by  mistake), 
and  in  the  house  of  Sallust ;  from  the  fourth  side  resting  against 
a  wall ;  or  eyen  on  two  or  one  side  only,  as  in  many  small  houses 
in  the  street  of  Mercury  at  Pompeii.  These  pillars  were  mostly  of 
bricks  or  common  stone  stuccoed  oyer ;  with  a  yariety  of  fantastic 
capitals.] 

In  the  middle  of  the  impluyimn  there  was  generally  a  cistern,  or 
foimtain  l_8aUenteSf  Varro,  B,  B.  i.  13  :  Interiwi  compluvium  liabeat 
lacumy  uhi  ealiat  aqvUi],  the  basins  of  which  were  four-cornered,  and 
generally  adorned  with  reliefs,  putealia  eigillatay  Cic.  Att,  i.  10; 
[Ulp.  Dig,  xix.  1,  17,  §  9.  Many  beautiful  foiintains  of  marble 
and  bronze  have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii.  In  some,  at  the  top 
of  a  marble  pillar  there  are  little  animals,  like  ducks,  which  eject 
the  water.  Sometimes  the  water  spouts  from  a  tiger's  head,  or 
from  a  stag  of  bronze  (as  in  the  house  of  Sallust,  now  in  the  Mu- 
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seuin  at  Palermo),  or  from  a  mask,  as  in  the  house  of  Meleager. 
There  is  also  a  beautiful  Silenus  standing  in  a  niche,  highly  orna- 
mented with  mosaic,  and  leaning  against  the  pipe,  whence  the  water 
falls  down  four  steps  into  the  basin.  Steps  were  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maldng  a  little  cascade.  Sen.  Ep.  86 :  Quavtwm.  aquarum 
per  graduB  cum/ragore  cadentium  f  In  the  house  of  Meleager  the 
water  trickled  from  a  marble  slab  into  the  great  basin  of  the  atrium, 
and  in  the  peristyle  of  the  caysedium  down  several  steps.  The  grand 
basin  was  generally  of  marble,  and  of  yarious  shapes.  Beside  it 
there  were  also  little  basins  placed,  of  stone  or  bronze,  Javol.  Dig, 
xxziii.  10,  11 :  Vasa  cenea  idlientis  aquce  posita.  Frequently  there 
was  a  marble  table  near  the  cistern,  as  in  the  houses  of  Meleager 
and  of  the  Centaur.  Varro,  X.  X.  y.  125 :  Mema  erat  lapidea  .  .  . 
vocabatur  carHbtUum,  H<bc  in  cedihxM  ad  compluvium  ponebatur, 
A  little  fish-box,  or  water-yessel,  was  set  by  the  cistern  as  in  Plan 
B,  letter  (2,  in  the  atrium.  The  intercolumniations  of  the  caysedium 
were  adorned  with  statues,  after  the  days  of  the  Eepublic.  Oic. 
Verr,  i.  19 :  QtUB  Hgna  nuncy  Verves,  uhi  aunt  ?  ilia  quceroy  quoB  apud 
te  nuper  ad  omnes  columnae,  omnibiia  etiam  intercolumniis,  in  silva 
denique  tub  divo  vidimwt.  So  23  and  56.  At  the  same  period  gar- 
dens and  ornamental  shrubberies  were  laid  out  in  the  caysedia, 
which  had,  by  degrees,  become  just  Hke  the  peristyles.    Hor.  Ep» 

i.  10,  22 : 

Nempo  inter  yarias  nutritur  silva  columnas ; 

and  Obbarius,  on  Od,  iii.  10,  5 : 

Audis  quo  strepitu  janua,  quo  nemuB 
Inter  pulchra  satum  tecta  remagiat 
Ventifl. 

Tib.  iii.  3, 15;  Juy.  iy.  7;  Liy.  xliii.  13;  Plin.  ff,  K  xyii.  1;  Suet. 
Aug,  92.  Flower-pots  of  metal  are  often  found  between  the  pil- 
lars. Jayol.  Dig,  zxxiii.  7,  6:  Dolia  fictilia  item  plumbea;  quibus 
viridaria  poHtaJ] 

PERISTYLIUM. 

Behutd  the  cayum  eedium  and  tablinum  lay  the  larger  perxsty- 
liwrriy  in  the  shape,  like  the  former,  of  an  oblong  square ;  but  while 
the  cayum  eedium  reached  longitudinally  from  the  atrium  to  the 
tablinum,  the  peristylium,  on  the  contrary,  lay  transyersely 
beyond  the  tablinum.  Yitruy.  4:  Peristijlia  autem  in  transverso 
tertia  parte  longiora  eint,  quam  introrsus,  and  consequently  its 
length  extended  crosswise  towards  the  sides  of  the  house.  [But 
sometimes  it  lay  longitudinally,  and  not  crosswise,  as  in  the  house 
of  the  Faun.]    The  surrounding  porticos,  the  pillars  of  which 
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jnight  not  be  more  than  four  diameters  from  each  other,  enclosed 
a  larger  area,  which  also  had  a  cistern  or  jet  in  its  centre,  and  was 
planted  with  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  {viridarium).  See  Obbar. 
ad  HoTot,  Eptat,  i.  10,  22,  [precisely  aa  in  the  cavsedinm,  only  on 
a  larger  scale.  Statues  were  placed  here  likewise,  and  a  low 
balustrade  ran  between  the  pillars,  as  a  fence  to  the  garden,  Yitruv. 
iy.  4,  1.  On  the  cornice  above  the  pillars  there  were  ornaments 
{antefixa,  Paul.  Diac.),  such  as  lions'  heads,  as  in  temples,  Yi- 
truv.  iv.  4.  The  largest  peristyle  in  Pompeii  is  in  the  house  of  the 
Faun,  with  forty-four  Doric  columns.  That  in  the  house  of  tha 
ornamented  Capitals,  consisting  of  twenty-four  pillars,  encircled  a 
large  garden  neatly  laid  out.  Most  of  the  pillars  made  of  brick,  at 
Pompeii,  still  remain,  while  those  of  marble  have  perished.  This 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  soon  afber  the  destruction,  the  inhabit- 
ants returned,  and  excavated  whatever  they  were  able  of  their 
property.] 

n.  We  now  come  to  the  divisions  of  the  house  which  might  be 
arranged  differently,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  tastes  of 
the  owners ;  whilst  those  already  described  held  the  same  position 
in  all  genuine  Boman  houses,  and  were  built  according  to  a  received 
plan,  which  in  the  main  was  not  deviated  from. 

The  parts  which  especially  remain  for  our  consideration  are 
cuhiculaf  triclinia,  a?ct,  eocedra,  pinacotTieca,  hihliothecay  halineum.  The 
baths  and  library  will  be  treated' of  in  distinct  Articles,  in  order  that 
the  disquisition  on  the  usages  concerning  them  may  not  be  separ- 
ated from  the  description  of  their  situation  and  construction. 

CUBICULA 

was  the  name  for  all  the  smaller  chambers,  that  served  as  regular 
lodging  and  sleeping  apartments,  Cuhicvla  noduma  et  diurna 
(Plin.  Ep,  i.  3) ;  the  former  are  also  called  dormitoria^  id.  v.  6 ; 
Plin.  XXX.  6,  17.  There  is  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  remark 
respecting  their  position,  except  that  a  small  ante-room  was  some- 
times attached,  which  went  by  the  Greek  name,  irpoicoircdv.  Plin. 
Ep*  ii.  17.  There  were  cubicuia  cestiva  and  Zitfcerna,  and  the  bed- 
chambers were  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  all  disturbances. 
See  Mazois,  PaL  d,  Scayr,  68.  [In  the  house  of  Meleager,  and 
others  at  Pompeii,  large  chambers  have  been  found  with  smaller 
alcove-shaped  rooms  attached  to  them,  which  were  often  dormitoria. 
The  name  for  these  alcoves  or  cabinets  was  zotheca,  Plin.  Ep,  ii. 
17:  Zotheca  perquam  elegnnter  recedit,  qvce  specularihua  et  velis  oh^ 
dudis  redudisque  modo  adjidtur  cuhiculoy  modo  auferivr,  Plin.  v.  6; 
Sidon.  Ep,  viii.  10,  zuthecula,'] 
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TEICLINIA. 

Besfeoting  the  triclinia,  Ciacconi  and  Oraiiii  have,  according  to 
the  old  fashion,  collected  a  good  deal  e  re  and  a  re.  They  were 
smaller  dining-halls  or  rooms,  according  lo  Vitruvius,  twice  as  long 
as  they  were  broad.  Their  height  was  half  the  sum  of  the  breadth 
and  length ;  consequently,  when  sixteen  feet  broad,  and  thirty-two 
feet  long,  they  were  twenty-four  feet  high.  Yitruv.  vi.  3, 8.  They 
were  also  called  triclinia,  when  they  contained  more  than  one  tri- 
clinium. There  were  particular  triclinia  as  well  as  cubicula  for 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  [Varro,  i?.  JR.  i.  13 ;  X.  L,  viii. 
29 ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  JEjp,  ii.  2.]  Vitruvius  directs  that  the  verna 
and  autumrudia  be  towards  the  east,  the  hibema  towards  the  west, 
and  the  odsHva  towards  the  north :  but  this  arrangement  of  course 
depended  much  upon  the  disposable  room.    See  Plut.  LuculL  41. 

CEGI 

were  larger  saloons,  of  various  styles  of  architecture,  which  were 
used  also,  though  not  exclusively,  as  triclinia.  Yitruvius  mentions 
various  sorts  of  such  saloons. 

I.  The  tetraatyloSf  which  requires  no  particular  explanation. 
Four  pillars  supported  the  roof. 

n.  The  Corintkius.  This  had  rows  of  pillars  on  all  four  sides, 
along  the  wall,  though  detached  from  it,  so  that  a  passage  was  left 
between  them.  They  were  connected  by  an  epistylium^  along 
which  ran  a  corona,  and  upon  this  rested  the  roof,  which  was 
moderately  arched. 

m.  The  (Ecus  ^gyptius  was  still  more  splendid;  like  the 
Corinthian,  it  had  pillars  on  all  four  sides,  but  from  their  entabla- 
ture to  the  wall  there  was  a  flat  roof,  so  that  the  height  of  the 
passages  was  not  more  than  that  of  the  pillars  with  the  entablature. 
Above  the  lower  pillars  a  second  row  was  placed  {ad  perpendicu- 
lum)y  the  height  of  which  was  one-fourth  less  than  that  of  the 
lower  ones,  and  on  the  epistylium  of  these  rested  the  roof.  Above 
the  roof  of  the  passages  was  a  pavement,  outside  of  the  middle  and 
higher  saloon,  so  that  there  was  a  passage  all  roimd,  and  a  view 
through  the  windows  placed  between  the  columns.  Thus  the  cecus 
J3gyptius  presented  the  appearance  of  a  basilica,  which  is  built  in 
this  manner. 

lY.  The  fourth  kind,  the  (Ecus  KvZiKtjvoQ,  seems,  even  in  the 
time  of  Yitruvius,  to  have  been  uncommon  and  new ;  for  he  says 
that  such  saloons  are  now  Italicw  comuetudinia.    Their  peculiarity 
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was,  tHat  they  liad  on  three  sides  (Yitniyius  says  only  dextra  et 
sinistra)  glass  doors,  or  windows  reaching  like  doors  to  the  ground, 
so  that,  when  reclining  on  the  triclinia,  persons  could  ei^oy  a  view 
on  all  sides  into  the  open  air.  Pliny  had  a  saloon  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  both  his  villas.  To  have  commanded  such  a  view,  they 
must  have  projected  from  the  rest  of  the  house. 

EXEDRiE. 

ViTKUVius  places  these  with  the  ced,  i.  e.  with  the  quadrat*  ;  for 
those  mentioned  above  had  the  proportions  of  triclinia,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  we  must  understand  thereby  regular  rooms 
for  conversation  and  the  reception  of  company.  In  certain  respects 
only  can  they  be  compared  with  the  exedroe  in  the  public  gymnasia, 
which  were  semicircular  recesses  with  seats  in  the  colonnades. 
Yitruv.  V.  11 :  Constituuntur  in  porticibus  exedroi  apatioscBy  haberUes 
sedes,  in  quihua  philosophic  rhetores,  reliquique  qui  studiia  ddedanturf 
sedentes  disputare  possint.  Of  course  these  were  in  the  open  air 
(Vitruv.  vii.  9),  apertis  lodsy  id  est  perisiyliis  aut  exedris,  qv4)  sol  et 
luna  possit  splendores  et  radios  immittere.  That  WUstemann,  Pal.  d. 
Scaur,  126,  is  wrong  in  inferring  that  in  private  houses  also  they 
were  without  covering,  is  evident  from  Vitruvius  assigning  their 
height  in  common  with  the  ODci  quadrati :  Sin  autem  exedroe  aut  oeci 
quadrati  fuerinty  latitudinis  dimidia  addita  altitudines  educantur, 
Comp.  vii.  3.  They  were  called  exedrse,  according  to  Mazois,  119, 
because  on  two  sides  they  had  such  semicircular  recesses;  but 
perhaps  really  only  from  their  being  used  for  similar  purposes,  and 
on  accoimt  of  the  seats ;  for  iindoubtedly  they  had  seats  [of  stone, 
running  along  the  wall ;  see  Becker's  Charides,  translated  by  Met- 
calfe, p.  207 ;  Qronov.  ad  Suet,  IIL  Gramm,  17,]  and  not  lecti  to 
recline  on.  Cic.  Nat,  Deor,  i.  6 :  Nam  cum  feriis  Laiinis  ad  sum 
[Cottarn]  ipsius  rogatu  arcessituque  venissem,  offendi  sum  sedentem  in 
exedra  et  cum  C.  Velleio  senators  disputantem.  Hence  also,  De  Orat, 
ill.  5,  cum  in  earn  eocedram  venisset,  in  qua  Crassus  lectulo  posito  re- 
cubuissety  etc.  The  hemicyclia  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  them. 
Cic.  de  Amic.  1 :  Domi  in  hemicyclio  sedentem,  Plin.  Ep,  v.  6. 
These  were  uncovered  semicircular  seats,  which  occur  fr^uently 
at  Pompeii.     They  are  also  mentioned  at  Athens. 

[DLETA. 

This  does  not  denote  any  particular  sort  of  room,  but  is  a 
general  term  for  a  lodging-room  or  lodgings.  In  the  first  sense, 
Stat.  Silv,  ii.  2,  83 : 

Ante  tamen  cunctas  procul  eminet  una  distaa. 
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Plin.  Ep.  vii.  5 ;  ii.  17 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  xxix.  6,  1,  §  27 ;  Suet.  Claud. 
10.  In  the  sense  of  a  lodging,  or  number  of  rooms,  or  as  the  wing 
of  a  house,  in  Plin.  Ep,  v.  6 :  Dicetoe  ducBj  quarum  in  altera  cubicuJa 
qwituar,  aliera  tria.  Hence  it  signifies  an  eating-room,  Sidon. 
Epiit,  ii.  2 ;  a  bed-chamber,  Phn.  Ep,  ii.  17 ;  and  a  garden-saloon, 
8c8eY.  Dig,  Yii.  1,  66,  §  1.  In  the  above  passages,  town-houses,  as 
twell  as  country  ones,  are  referred  to. 

CHAPEL, 

When  the  hearth  was  removed  from  the  atrium,  a  chapel  was 
made  for  the  Lares  and  Penates,  and  the  hearth  became  an  altar. 
(In  the  houses  of  the  poor  and  the  rustic,  the  household  gods  still 
remained  at  the  hearth.  Cato,  R.  R,  143.  And  in  this  point  of 
view,  arcBy  foci,  dii  penates,  still  continued  to  be  mentioned  to- 
gether. Or.  p.  Dom.  40.)  The  name  of  this  chapel  was  lararium, 
or  sacrariuMy  which  last  word,  however,  signified  any  sacred  place, 
Ulp.  Dig,  i.  8,  9,  §  2.  As  a  domestic  chapel  it  occurs  in  Oic.  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  2 ;  Verr,  iv.  2 :  Erat  apud  Heium  acusrarium  in  asdibuSf  in 
quo  signa  pulcherrima  quatuor.  Pro  Mil,  31 :  Lararium  occurs  in 
Lamprid.  8ev,  Alex,,  who  mentions  a  larger  and  smaller  one  be- 
longing to  the  emperor.  Cap.  Ant,  Phil,  3.  From  which  passages 
we  learn  that  besides  the  Lares,  the  images  of  revered  persons  were 
stored  up  here.  Suet  Vit,  2.  Its  situation  was  uncertain ;  either 
in  the  cavum  sedium.  Suet.  Oct,  92  (see  Plan  B.,  left  of  the  virida- 
rium,  close  to  the  wall),  or  in  the  garden  of  the  peristyle,  as  in  the 
house  of  the  Dioscuri.  It  was  rarely  in  the  atrium,  as  in  the  large 
house  of  the  ornamented  Capitals  (in  the  left  wing).] 

PINACOTHECA. 

In  the  old  Boman  houses  there  was  certainly  no  pinacotheca, 
any  further  than  that  the  intercolumniations  of  the  cavum  eediimi 
or  peristylium,  the  gymnasium  and  the  garden,  were  adorned  with 
statues.  Marcellus,  Elaminius,  .^milius  Paulus,  and  especially 
Mummius,  took,  it  is  true,  a  great  number  of  works  of  art  to 
Bome,  but  they  were  only  used  for  beautifying  public  buildings  and 
palaces,  and  Cic.  Verr,  i.  21,  praised  those  men  quorum  domue,  cum 
honore  et  virtute  florerent,  Hgnis  et  tabulis  pidis  erani  vactUB,  Even 
among  the  Greeks,  the  desire  for  the  personal  possession  of  works 
of  art  arose  only  at  a  late  period,  when  public  spirit  was  gradually 
disappearing,  and  they  were  more  and  more  divesting  themselves 
of  the  habit  of  looking  on  what  belonged  to  the  community  as  their 
own  property  also,  and  ceased  to  seek  their  own  glory  in  the  gran- 
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deur  of  their  country.  How  much  more  was  this  the  case  at  Borne, 
where  eyen  the  taste  for  art  was  wanting,  and  where  at  a  later 
period,  vanity  and  fashion,  rather  than  love  or  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  led  people  to  form  collections.  See  Becker's  AfUiq.  Plan- 
tin<By  i.  28. 

In  the  time  of  Yitruyius  it  was  considered  good  taste  to  possess 
a  pinacotheca  (see  Plin.  xxxv.  2),  and  he  therefore  prescribes  the 
manner  of  constructing  that,  as  of  every  other  part  of  the  house. 
A  northern  aspect  was  selected  for  it,  that  the  colours  might  not  be 
injured  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  tabulsB  (for  wood  was  in 
general  used  for  painting  on,  although  Cicero,  Verr,  iv.  1,  mentions 
pictures  on  canvass,  in  textUi)  were  either  let  into  the  wall,  or  hung 
against  it.  Cic.  Verr,  iv.  55;  Plin.  xxxv.  10,  37  {qtKB  ex  incendii$ 
rapi  po88€nt) ;  Plin.  xxxv.  §  9;  TJlp.  IHg,  xix.  1, 17,  3;  comp.  -4n- 
Uq,  Plaut,  47.  No  passage,  in  which  frames  for  the  pictures  are 
mentioned,  occurs  to  us  at  present,  however  natural  it  may  appear 
to  have  had  them.  In  Plin.  xxxv.  2,  there  is  nothing  about  them, 
yet  several  paintings  on  the  walls  are  provided  with  frames,  like 
borders ;  as,  for  instance,  that  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  Aldo- 
brandini  marriage.  Comp.  Winkelm.  W.  y.  171 ;  Vitruv.  ii.  8,  9, 
speaks  of  wooden  frames  for  the  transport  of  fresco  paintings  cut 
out  of  the  walls. 

[APAETMENTS  OF  THE  SLAVES. 

The  cdlce  familiarea  or  familiariocB^  nervorum  cellce  (Colum.  i.  6 ; 
Cic.  FhU,  ii.  27 ;  Vitruv.  vi.  7),  were  unadorned  chambers,  in  the 
back  or  upper  part  of  the  house ;  except  the  oella  of  the  ostiarius, 
which  was  at  the  ostium :  perhaps,  too,  that  of  the  atriensis.  These 
two  are  marked  e  in  Plan  B. 

KITCHEN. 

The  cuHna  (originally  coquinay  Non.  i.  273)  was  in  ancient 
times  on  the  simple  hearth  of  the  atrium.  Serv.  ad  Virg,  j^n.  i. 
726  (see  above).  In  the  country  they  kept  to  this  old  custom,  and 
both  kitchen  and  hall  were  one.  Varr.  B,  R,  i.  13 ;  Col.  i.  6 :  magna 
culina — in  ea  commode  fcvmiliares  omni  tempore  anni  morarx  queant. 
But  in  the  town,  the  kitchen  was  removed  backwards.  Varro,  in 
Non,  ib, :  In  postica  parte  erat  culina,    Lucil.  in  Non,  iiL'158 : 

Pistrlnum  appositum,  posticum,  sella,  culina. 

In  large  palaces  it  was  very  spacious,  and  frequently  arched  over. 
One  is  mentioned  as  148  feet  long,  in  an  inscription.  Sen.  Ep.  114 ; 
Ep,  64.    They  were  even  adorned  with  frescoes,  as  in  the  house  of 
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Meleager,  and  the  Dioscuri,  at  Pompeii.  A  snake  was  often  painted 
above  the  heartli.  Many  remains  have  been  fotmd  of  hearths  and 
sinks  {coqutTUB  fvsorium^  Pall.  R.  B,  i.  37,  or  confluvium,  Varro), 
but  none  of  chimneys ;  the  flues  being  short. 

THE  LATRINA 

was  inconveniently  placed  next  the  kitchen  (derived  from  lavatrinay 
Non.  iii.  131) ;  perhaps  that  the  sewer  leading  from  the  latrina  to 
the  public  cloaca  might  carry  off  the  dirty  water  from  the  kitchen. 
Col.  X.  85 ;  Varro,  Z.  L.  v.  118 ;  Suet.  Tih.  58;  Plant.  Cure,  ii.  3, 
83.  The  slaves  brought  hither  the  sellse  familiaricee  or  pertusae, 
matnlse  and  matelliones  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  125),  lasana^  scaphia,  etc., 
which  were,  later,  often  of  costly  metal.  Mart.  i.  38 ;  Petron.  27  ; 
Lampr.  Hdiog,  32.  The  debasing  offices  performed  by  the  slaves, 
in  this  respect,  are  described  by  Martial,  iii.  82  ;  vi.  89 ;  xiv.  119 ; 
Sen.  Ep.  67.  On  the  public  foriccB,  see  Juv.  iii.  38;  Paul.  Dig. 
xxii.  1,  17. 

STOEE-CHAMBEES. 

The  cella  penaria,  penuaria  (Cic.  de  Nat  2).  ii.  27 ;  Dig,  xxxiii. 
9),  proma  or  prompitmria,  also  horreumt  and  later  called  cellarium 
(Suet.  Oct.  6),  was  indispensable.  Like  the  cella  vinaria  and  the 
granarium  (Yitruv.  i.  4,  2),  it  lay  to  the  north,  near  the  cavse- 
dium,  consequently,  behind  the  house,  not  &r  from  the  kitchen. 
Bespecting  the  cellarius,  see  above.  The  oil-store,  cella  oleans  or 
olearia,  lay  southwards,  to  prevent  the  oil  from  freezang.  Vitruv. 
vi.  6 ;  Cato,  ^.  ^.  13 ;  Yarro,  B,  B.  i.  13.  On  the  cella  vinaria, 
see  Excursus  lY.  Sc.  9.  Sometimes  there  was  a  small  chamber 
near  the  triclinium  {apotheca  tricUnii)^  serving  as  a  pantry. 

PISTRINUM 

was  the  name  for  the  bakehouse  and  mill  together,  which,  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  stood  near  the  kitchen.  The  middle  classes 
bought  their  meal  and  bread  at  the  public  baker's.  The  pistrinay 
found  at  Pompeii,  were  not  for  the  use  of  the  house,  but  had  been 
let  out  by  the  proprietor  to  public  bakers.  In  them  there  are, 
generally,  several  hand-mills  (also  named  pistrina  or  moletrin(E, 
Non.  i.  320,  and  molce)^  which  consist  of  an  upper  and  lower  part, 
catillus  and  meta.  The  upper  stone  was  worked  round,  and  thus 
crushed  the  grain  below.  The  pole  for  turning  it  {moliU^  Cato, 
R.  R,  11,  12,  or  molucrwm)  was  worked  by  asses;  also  by  slaves. 
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as  a  pmiishinent.  Appul.  Met,  ix.  p.  221;  Ovid.  Fast  yi.  311. 
Hence  a  distinction  is  made  between  molsd  manuarice  and  jumen- 
tarics,  Jayol.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  26.  The  ovens  are  quite  round,  and 
seyen  or  eight  feet  deep,  by  as  many  broad.  The  flues  consist  ol 
three  pipes  of  clay,  ten  inches  in  diameter. 


TABEBN^ 

In  the  town-houses  these  were  ofben  placed  right  and  left  of 
the  ostium,  and  also  in  the  side  street ;  sometimes  in  whole  rows 
Originally,  the  name  signified  small  wooden  houses.    Fest.  Taher- 
nacula,  p.  256.  So  Paul,  under  adtihemalia  and  contuhemalea,  p.  12 ; 
Isidor.  XV.  2 ;  TJlpian,  Dig.  xiy.  183.    Later,  it  was  only  used  of 
shops.    Non.  zii.  55.    These  tabemee  had  ofben  their  own  special 
upper-chamber,  which  seryed  as  a  lodging,  while  in  the  room  below 
was  the  shop  only,  as  is  clear  from  the  large  doorways.    These 
shops  were  either  let,  and  then  had  no  internal  communication  with 
the  house,  or  the  master  of  the  house  occupied  them  himself.  Many 
instances  of  both  kinds  are  met  with  in  Pompeii.     See  Plan  B., 
the  rooms  marked  a,  a,  which  are  quite  separated  from  the  house. 
Of  such  Cicero  speaks,  ad  Att,  xiy.  9.     In  the  house  of  Sallust 
there  is  a  large  bakehouse  with  four  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
besides  upper  story.    These  are  quite  disconnected  from  the  house; 
so  also  the  tabemse  at  the  right  comer,  one  of  which  was  an  oil- 
shop,  as  is  clear  from  the  stone  counter,  which  is  hollowed  out  for 
seyeral  jars.    But  there  are  two  other  tabemse  on  either  side  of  the 
ostium,  which  were  connected  with  the  house,  and  were  used  by 
the  proprietor.     In  the  house  of  Pansa,  there  were  eleyen  such 
tabemse,  each  with  its  separate  entrance  into  the  adjoining  streets, 
and  not  communicating  with  the  house.    Some  of  them  were 
lodgings  as  well  eis  shops.     The  largest  is  a  bakehouse ;  oyer  the 
oven  is  the  inscription,  hie  Jiahitat  felicitaa.    In  the  surgeon's  house 
is  a  booth  connected  with  the  atrium,  and  was  therefore  used 
by  the  possessor  in  which  to  practise  his  art.     Here  were  found 
thirty-eight  leaden  weights,  inscribed  Erne.  Hahehie.    All  sorts  of 
articles  were  sold  in  these  tabemee,  from  the  most  costly  furni- 
ture to  the  simplest  victuals  {tabema  casearia^  XJlp.  Dig.  viii.  5,  8). 
The  booksellers,  the  tonsares,  and  slave-dealers,  had  all  their  booths. 
The  wine-shops  played  a  principal  part.     Respecting  those  tabemae, 
which  were  not  included  in  the  area  of  the  house,  but  only  abutted 
on  it,  see  above. 
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CELLAES 

were  named  hypogcsa  {concamerationes),  Yitniy.  tL  8;  Isidor. 
XT.  3,  apogeum.  They  were  vaulted,  and  used  for  yarions  purposes. 
In  the  yilla  of  Diomed  at  Pompeii  (and  also  in  the  house  of  the 
Anohor),  there  is  a  row  of  such  cellars,  to  which  one  descends,  on 
both  flanks  of  the  main  building.  At  the  entrance  on  the  right 
eighteen  skeletons  were  discovered,  and  several  ornaments.  A 
number  of  ompAorce,  filled  with  ashes,  still  lie  where  they  were 
found*! 

UPPEE  STORY. 

Ths  ground-floor  was  the  principal  part  of  the  building,  and 
served  as  the  regular  place  of  abode.  The  apartments  above  them 
went  by  the  common  name,  coenacula.  Yarro,  supra :  Povteaquam 
in  superiore  parte  coenitare  cceperant,  superior  damus  univeraa  ocena^ 
ctda  dida*  Festus,  42  :  CcerMcula  dicuntur,  ad  quoe  scalie  aecenditur* 
Hence,  too,  Jupiter  says,  jocularly,  Plaut.  Amph.  iii.  1,  3 :  In  «u- 
periore  qui  Jictbito  ceenacuio,  [So  Ennius  in  Tertullian,  adv,  Valent. 
7:  oomaevia  maxima  coeli.  Sen.  Up,  90.  The  different  stories 
were  called  tctbulaia.']  As  the  lower  divisions  of  the  house  were  of 
different  heights,  and  in  some  instances  received  light  from  above, 
it  was  impossible  to  have  an  unbroken  succession  in  the  upper 
rooms;  to  connect  whic}i,  several  flights  of  steps  were  therefore 
requisite:  proof  of  this  has  been  discovered  at  Pompeii.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  these  stairs  ascended  from  the  street  outside.  Liv. 
xxxix.  14  :  Consul  rogat  eocrum,  ut  cUiqtuim  partem  cedium  vacuam 
faceret,  quo  Hiepala  immigraret,  Casnaculum  super  cedes  datum  est, 
scdlis  ferentihus  in  publicum  ohseratiSf  aditu  in  cedes  verso,  [TJlp. 
Dig.  xliii.  17,  3,  §  7.  Under  these  steps  was  a  good  hiding-place. 
Cic.  p,  MU.t  in  scalarwm  se  latebras  ahdidit,  Hor.  Epist,  ii.  2,  15.] 
Above  these  coenacula,  or  over  the  ground-floor,  terraces  were  laid 
out,  and  planted  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  In  the  early 
periods  these  may  have  stood  in  tubs  filled  with  earth,  but  after- 
wards they  undoubtedly  had  regular  gardens  on  the  pavement. 
These  roof-gardens  were  called 

SOLAEIA; 

a  name  which  is,  however,  of  more  extensive  signification,  and 
denotes  generally  a  place  where  we  can  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the 
sun.  [Isidor.  xv.  3,  solaria,  quia  patent  soli,  Ulp.  Dig,  viii.  2, 17 ; 
Plaut.  MU,  Glor,  ii.  3,  69 ;  Macrob.  Sat,  ii.  4.]     Seneca  (Ckmtr, 
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Exc,  V.  5)  testifies  to  what  an  excess  this  pleasant  custom  was 
carried,  alunt  in  summis  culminibus  nientita  nemora  et  naviyahilium 
pi^cinarum  fretai  Sen.  £pi  122  :  Noti  vivunt  contra  naturam,  qui 
pomaria  in  summis  turrihus  serunt  f  quorum  sUikb  in  tectis  domorum 
ac  fastigiis  nutant^  inde  ortis  radicibus  quo  improbe  ooLcumina  egis- 
sent  f  The  solaria  built  by  Nero  in  front  of  the  houses  and  insulce, 
and  resting  on  piazzas,  were  somewhat  similar.  Suet.  Nero,  16 : 
Formam  cedificiorum  Urhis  novam  excogitavit,  et  ut  ante  insulas  ac 
domos  porticus  easent,  de  quarum  aolariis  incendia  arcerentur.  Tacit. 
Ann,  xv.  4,  3,  refers  to  insulse  only.*  These  solaria  were  probably 
not  much  unlike  our  balconies.    Comp.  Winkelm.  IT.  L  391. 


[PEEGUL^,  M^NIANA,  PODIA- 

These  were  a  sort  of  projecting  balcony.  Pergula  (from  pergo, 
as  regtda  from  rego)  answered,  on  the  ground-floor,  to  oxir  project- 
ing shop-front,  and  above,  to  a  bow  or  balcony.  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxv. 
10,  36.  (Apelles)  per/eda  opera  propotiehat  pergula  transeuntibus,  at- 
quepost  ipsam  tabulam  latenSy  vitia  quoe  notarentur  auscultabat.  Lucil. 
in  Lactant.  i.  22.  Ulp.  Dig.  ix.  3,  5  :  Cumpictor  in  pergula  dipeum 
vel  tabulam  eocpositam,  habuisset  Herodian.  vii.  12.  Hence  the  whole 
room  or  shop  was  called  pergula.  Ulp.  Dig.,  tabemulam,  pergulam. 
To  the  pergula  of  the  upper  story  Pliny  refers,  xxi.  3,  6  :  Fulvius 
e  pergula  sua  in  forum  prospexisse  dictus.  Lastly,  pergula  meant, 
generally,  any  light,  airy  chamber.  Petron.  Fragm,  Trag.  74. 
Suet.  Aug,  94 :  In  pergulie  mathematici  artem  suam  profitebantur. 

The  mceniana  were  likewise  parts  projecting  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  house.  Javol.  Dig.  16,  242 ;  Yitruv.  v.  1 ;  Fest.  p.  134. 
Appellata  sunt  a  Maenio  censore,  qui  primus  in  foro  ultra  columnas 
tigna  projecit.  See  Nonius,  ii.  112.  In  later  times  they  seem  to 
have  been  merely  projecting  roofs,  just  like  the  solaria.  Amm. 
Marc,  xxvii.  9 ;  Salmas.  ad  Spart.  Pesc,  12. 

Of  the  podia  less  is  known.  They  are  often  mentioned  in 
theatres,  only  once  in  a  private  house.  Plin.  Ep,  v.  6,  22  :  Est  et 
aliud  cubiculum,  marmore  excultum  podio  tenus.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  balcony. 

HOOFING. 

The  roofs  were  mostly  flat  (with  the  solaria,  mentioned  above). 
But  there  were  also  sloping  roofs,  pectinatay  with  two  long  and  two 
short  sides.  Fest.  p.  213  :  Fectinatum  tectum  dicitur  a  similitudini 
pectinis  in  duos  partes  deveoDum,  ut  testudinatum  in  qtuxtuor*    At  tht 
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two  ends  of  this  sort  of  roof  there  were  either  little  slantiiig  roofs 
terminatiiig  in  a  point,  or  gables  running  up  from,  the  ground; 
without  any  triangular  tympanum.  So  that  private  houses  had,  in 
this  sense,  fasHgia^  as  well  as  the  temples.  Gic.  ad  Quint,  Fr»  iii. 
1,  4.  The  regular  fEistigia,  with  their  abundance  of  ornaments, 
and  quite  separated  from  the  wall  of  the  house,  were  peculiar  to 
temples,  state-buildings,  and  palaces.  Csesar  first  obtained  this 
right  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  Flor.  iv.  2 ;  Plut.  (7cm.  91 ;  Suet. 
Cce^.  81 ;  Cic.  Phil  n.  43. 

The  ieda  iestudinata  sloped  on  all  four  sides,  with  no  gable, 
and  suited  best  for  square  houses.  Col.  sdi.  5.  But  a  roof  of  this 
Jdnd,  of  smaller  dimensions,  was  also  over  the  cavsedium.  See 
above.  Conic  roofs  are  only  mentioned  by  Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep,  ii.  2, 
apice  in  conum  cacuminato,  Carm.  xviii.  3.  Salmasius  {Spart,  and 
Exerc.  Flin,  p.  853)  erroneously  applies  the  name  tricJiorum  to 
gable  roofs.  Stat.  8ilv.  i.  3,  57,  partitia  diatantia  tecta  trichoriB, 
Spart.  P€9c,  Nig,  12.  But  trichorum  (according  to  the  analogy  of 
f^pvx*^poC)  trrtvoxiMtpoQi  etc.)  can  only  mean  a  room  with  three  divi- 
sions, and  not  with  three  comers.  Hence  Casaubon  explained  it 
to  be  a  house  with  three  wings ;  others,  a  room  with  three  par- 
titions ;  and  others,  a  house  of  three  stories.  But  none  of  these 
seem  suitable.  See  Hand  ad  Stai,  Silv,  i.  3,  39.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  tectum  deliciatum,  Paul.  Diac.  p.  73: 
Delicia  est  tigntmif  quod  a  culmine  ad  tegulaa  angu^res  infimaa  versua 
fasUgatum  collocaiur, 

Suggrundce,  or  more  generally  protecta,  and  prqfecta,  also  pro-' 
dinata,  were  eaves.  Ulp.  Dig,  iz.  2,  29,  and  ix.  3,  5,  where  a  frag- 
ment of  the  praetor's  edict  is  cited,  ne  quia  in  auggrwnda  protectove 
id  pontuTn  habeat  cujus  coaus  nocere  cui  posHt,  The  ancient  cavsedia 
had  such  roofs  round  them  {imminentihua  tectiSy  Plin.  Ep,  ii.  17,  4). 

The  fiat  roofs  had  a  firm  pavement  of  stucco,  stone,  or  metal. 
The  sloping  ones  were  covered  with  straw  and  shingles,  later,  with 
tiles,  slates,  and  metal.  The  hut  of  Bomulus  reminded  one  of  the 
most  ancient  times.  Vitruv.  ii.  1,  5 ;  comp.  Virg.  u3Sn,  viii.  654 ; 
Ovid.  Fast.  199.  Shingles  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  JQT.  j^.  xvi.  10, 
15  :  Scandula  contectam  fuiase  Jtomam  ad  Fyrrhi  uaque  helium^  annia 
cccdiXX.  C.  Nepoa  auctor  est.  Isidor.  xix.  19.  The  tiles  were  either 
flat  or  hollow,  tegulce  or  imhricea ;  Isidor.  xiv.  8 ;  Non.  ii.  433 ; 
Plant.  MU,  Glor,  ii.  6,  24.  But  tegula  stands  for  all  sorts  of  tiles. 
Yitruv.  ii.  1,  7,  8;  Juv.  iii.  201 ;  and  tegulae  for  a  roof,  generally, 
Suet.  Oramm.  9,  aub  tegulia  habitant,  dc.  Phil.y  per  tegular.  The 
hollow  tiles,  in  the  comers,  to  carry  off  the  water,  were  called 
teguloB  coUicicB.    Paul.  Diac.  illicivm.    Cato,  B.  R,  14.    Hence  the 
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furrows  of  the  plough  were  named  coUicise,  by  which  the  water 
was  carried  into  the  canals.  Col.  ii.  8.  The  terminal  imbrices  had 
ornamented  fronts,  imbrices  eoctremi  or  frontati  (originally  only  on 
the  temples).  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxy.  12,  43.  Numbers  of  old  tegulad . 
have  been  found  at  Puteoli  and  Pompeii,  some  with  inscriptions 
(literatse),  showing  the  name  of  the  maker  or  the  place ;  sb  ex  of 
(ficina)— op(us)  /[iglinum]  ex  prcediis  Coaince,  Metal  roofing  is 
mentioned,  OreU.  Inacr,  3272,  tegulas  asneoB  auratas,  Diayol.  Dig, 
16,  242.  The  beams,  spars,  and  laths,  e.  g.  the  ambrices  and 
asseres,  for  carrying  the  tiles  (Paul.  Diac.  16),  will  not  be  farther 
discussed.  The  space  under  the  roof  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
hiding-place,  as  is  remarked  by  Miiller  and  Welcker,  who  cites 
Tac.  Ann,  iv.  69 ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  7,  2.] 

THE  EEMAINING  AILRANGEMENTS. 

Haying  gone  through  the  different  parts  of  the  house,  we  must 
now  briefly  mention  the  remainder  of  the  buildings,  and  the  in- 
ternal arrangements.  Many  of  the  objects,  howeyer,  oome  under 
the  head  of  works  of  art,  and  as  they  are  sufficiently  discussed  in 
another  place,  a  few  hints  and  references  may  here  suffice. 

FLOOE. 

The  floor,  solum,  was  never  boarded,  although  Statins,  in  the 
SpTiceriaterium  of  Etruscus,  according  to  the  present  text,  mentionB 
planks,  tdbtdata,  Silv,  i.  6,  57. 

Qaid  nunc  strata  solo  referam  tabulata,  crepantes 
Auditnra  pilas. 

But  the  proper  reading  is  tuhulaia,  as  is  evident  from  the  words 
following.    Oomp.  Plin.  Ep,  ii.  17,  9;  Sen.  Ep,  90. 

It  usually  consisted  of  pavement  of  rubble,  pavimentum  {rude' 
ratio,  opus  ruderatum),  [Plin.  II,  N,  xxxvi.  26,  61 ;  Vitruv.  vii, 
1 ;  Varro,  ^.  ^.  i.  51.  The  floor  was  also  laid  with  bricks,  or,  at 
least,  the  rubble  was  mixed  with  pieces  of  brick,  pavimentum  or 
opus  testaceum,  also  oatracus  and  eignianum,  Plin.  ih, ;  Vitr.  ♦&. ; 
Isidor.  xix.  10 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  46:  Fradis  testis  utendo  sic,  utfirmius 
durent  tusis  cake  addita,  quce  vocant  eignina.  One  particular  sort  of 
brick-floor  was  called  testaceum  spicatum  (ear-shaped).  Vitr.  vii. 
1,  4.]  This  probably  led  to  lajing  the  floor  with  slab-work,  [pavi- 
mentum, \iB6vrpvTov  in  a  wider  sense,  viz.  large  four-cornered 
pieces  of  white  or  coloured  marble.  Tibull.  iii.  3,  16,  marmoreum 
solum.    Suet.  Ner»  50,  solum  porphyretici  marmoris.    Sen.  Ep,  90 ; 
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Fallad.  i.  9.  So  the  atriiuu,  in  the  house  of  the  Tragic  poet,  was 
laid  with  white  marble.  This  was  often  the  case  in  the  lahra  and 
•pisdnce  of  the  baths.  Besides  this,  there  were  two  finer  sorts 
of  slab-work,  yiz.  pavtm,  secHle  and  tesselatvm,  Yitruy.  Til.  1,  3, 
eive  aectilia  seu  teaaeris.  Suet.  Cces,  46.  Pallad.  i.  9,  mentions  all 
four  sorts,  vd  U«t(Keum  (i.  e.  of  baked  earth),  vd  niarmoraj  vd  tea- 
aeras  aut  aciUtUcta,  The  pay.  sectile  was  composed  of  small  pieces 
of  differently-coloured  marble,  either  squares,  or  in  the  shape  of 
diamonds  and  polygons.  Yitruy.  yii.  1,  4,  quadrcUua  aeu/avis,  i.  e. 
hexagons  or  circular.    Juy.  xi.  173 : 

Qui  Laoedfemonium  pytismate  lubricat  orbem. 

Stat.  Silv,  ii.  2,  88.]  Such  floors  ought  not  to  be  called  *  mosaic,' 
for  in  that  figures  are  constructed  of  a  number  of  single  pieces 
placed  together ;  but,  of  themselyes,  representing  nothing.  Here  it 
is  different ;  for  the  separate  pieces  are  each  of  them  complete 
figures  caryed  out  of  marble,  and,  consequently,  this  is  only  an  in- 
genious specimen  of  opus  sectile.  [The  second  kind,  payim.  tesse- 
latum,  was  the  real  mosaic,  composed  of  small  yariously- coloured 
four-cornered  stones.  Yitruy.  ib, ;  Sen.  qu,  Nat,  vi.  31 ;  Plin.  H.  N, 
xxxyiL  10,  54.  This  art  came  to  Bome  in  the  sixth  century 
from  its  foundation.  Plin.  xxxyi.  25,  61.   Cic.  Orat,  44,  who  quotes 

Lucilius: 

at  tesserulse  omnes 

Arte,  pavimento  atque  emblemate  vermiculato. 

Isidor.  xix.  14.  The  more  perfect  this  art  became,  the  distinction 
between  coarse  and  fine  mosaic,  between  the  ieaadarii  and  mimvarii, 
grew  stronger.  The  tesselatum  denoted  the  coarser  mosaic,  or  com- 
bination of  stones  in  geometric  forms,  so  as  to  make  stars,  flowers, 
and  other  figures ;  whilst  mtmvum  was  the  finer  mosaic,  imitating 
painting.  The  first  required  only  care  and  workmanlike  dexterity, 
the  other  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  shading,  and  perspectiye.  The 
word  musiyum  occurs  first  in  Spart.  Feac,  Nig,  6. 

The  small  slips  of  diyers  colours  {crtui(B  vermicukUcB,  ad  effigiem 
rerum  et  animalium,  Plin.  xxxy.  1,1)  were  of  day,  glass,  marble,  or 
other  sorts  of  yaluable  stone.  Plin.  xxxyi.  25,  mentions  the  first. 
aaarotan.    Stat.  SUv,  i.  3,  54 : 

varias  ubi  picta  per  artea 
Gaudet  humus  superare  novis  asarota  figuris. 

Glass,  Plin.  64 ;  agate,  beryl,  onyx,  Appul.  Met,  y.  p.  159.  Sen.  Ep, 
86:  Eo  deliciarum  pervenimv^,  ut  nisi  gemmas  calcare  nolimua, 
Lucan.  x.  114;  Claud.  Epithal,  Hon,  90. 

Zahn  has  shown  that  the  use  of  stone  for  mosaic  was  older  than 
that  of  glass.     In  a  house  at  Pompeii  two  thousand  coloured  slips 
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of  marble  were  found  on  one  square  foot;  and  in  another,  one 
hundred  and  fifby  to  the  square  inch.]  Gurlitt,  Ueber  die  Mo9aik, 
Archceol,  Schr,  159;  Minutoli  and  Elaproth,  Ueh.  antike  Glasmosaik; 
Ottfr.  Mueller,  ^rcAceo^  438;  ^\/Qmhu%chQ\,Alterthumawi88en8ch,  24, 
give  specimens  of  antique  parqueterte  and  mosaic;  D'Aginoourt, 
HUtoire  de  VArt^  v.  tab.  13;  2iahn,  in  his  beautiful  work,  Die 
schonsten  Omamente  und  GemiUde  aua  Herkul,  und  Pomp. ;  Marini, 
tab.  15,  87.  The  most  important  of  all  known  antique  mosaic 
paintings,  is  that  of  the  battle  of  Alexander,  discoyered  in  Pompeii, 
24th  Oct.  1831.  Mua.  Borb,  viii.  t.  36—45.  [Others  think  it  a 
battle  between  Bomans  and  Celts ;  others  the  victory  of  Attains  I. 
at  Pergamus. 

Mosaics  were  chiefly  used  for  adorning  the  floor.  There  are 
some  pillars  in  Pompeii  inlaid  with  coloured  glass.  Several  foun- 
tains are  also  adorned  with  rich  mosaics,  but  without  figures.  It 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  Emperors  that  the  walls  and  ceilings 
were  inlaid  with  mosaics.] 

THE  WALLS. 

The  inner  walls  of  the  rooms,  saloons,  and  colonnades  (in  ancient 
times  probably  only  [rough-cast,  trudllati,  and]  whitewashed  [deal- 
hatif  Cic.  Verr,  i.  55])  were  covered  with  marble  slabs,  or  artificial 
marble.  Mamurra  (in  the  time  of  Catullus)  was,  according  to  Pliny^ 
the  first  to  set  an  example  of  such  luxury  in  his  house  {H,  N, 
xxxvii.  6,  7) :  Primum  Bomce  parietea  crusta  marmoris  operutMe  to^ 
tiu9  domus  eucB  in  Ccelio  monfe  Cornelius  NepoB  tradidit  Mamurram, 
[Sen.  Ep»  86,  115 ;  Isidor.  xix.  13.]  The  ancients  were  so  expe- 
rienced in  the  construction  of  imitation  marble,  that  the  tedoree 
and  marmorarii  could  even  saw  slabs  of  it  out  of  the  wall  again, 
and  use  them  for  tables.  Vitr.  vii.  3.  Paintings,  however,  were 
much  more  common  as  a  decoration  for  the  walls ;  and  even  in  the 
more  insignificant  abodes  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  we  meet 
with  this  cheerful  ornament.  This  is  not  the  place  for  inquiring 
when  the  ancients  began  to  paint  on  the  bare  walls.  The  question 
heis  been  much  discussed,  but  the  criticisms  on  both  sides  aflbrd 
ample  room  for  emendation.  The  testimony  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  10,  37) 
is  important  as  far  as  regards  private  houses.  [Pliny  does  not  fix 
the  commencement  of  Eoman  fresco  painting  in  private  hoTises  in 
the  time  of  Augustus;  but  only  of  landscape  painting;  so  that 
fresco  must  be  assumed  to  have  been  older.]  This  kind  of  paint- 
ing had  been  long  adopted  in  Greece  before  any  such  ornament 
had  been  thought  of  in  Home.  The  subjects  of  these  wall-paint- 
ings were  very  varied,  from  grand  historical  compositions  down  to 
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still-life y  Xenia  and  Arabesque.  See  Yitniy.  vil.  6.  Zahn,  GeUy 
Mazois,  GorO)  the  Mus.  Barb.,  give  most  interesting  evidenoe  upon 
tlie  subject.  They  painted  [partly  in  monochromatic,  Plin.  H.  N, 
xxxT.  5,  II ;  partly  in  various  colours]  less  frequently  on  wet  mor- 
tar, cUfretco  (udo  iUtnere  cdoreSy  Plin.  xxxy.  7, 31 ;  colored  udo  tecto- 
no  inducere,  Vitr.  vii.  3,  7),  than  on  a  dry  ground  in  distemper,  a 
tempera.  See  Winkelm,  IF.  v.  197.  The  ground  itself  was  often 
al  fresco,  the  rest  a  tempera,  [Originally  they  had  four  ground  col- 
ours (Oio.  Brut,  18 ;  Plin.  xxxy.  32),  viz.,  white  (the  Melian  earth 
and  proBtonium),  red  {ruhrica,  from  Cappadocia  or  Sinopis,  and 
minium)y  yeUow  {sil,  best  from  Attica),  and  black  {atramentum). 
But  as  fresco  painting  grew  more  common  in  Italy,  more  brilliant 
and  expensive  colours  were  used.  Plin.  xxxy.  12,  colorea  atisteri 
(L  e.  the  four  old  ones),  autfloridi  (the  new).  Floridisuntchrysocolla 
(gi'eenfrom  copper),  purpurtsstmum  (c  creta  argentaria  cum  purpuris 
pariter  tinffitur)^  indicwm  (indigo),  cinnabari  (cinnabar),  cceruleum  (an 
artificial  imitation  of  the  Alexandriai^  made  at  Puteoli),  &c.  Yitr. 
vii.  7 — 14 ;  Isidor.  xix,  17.  The  walls  were  divided  into  compart- 
ments of  different  sizes,  which  were  encircled  with  very  tasteful 
arabesques,  compared  by  Winkelmann  to  the  most  beautiful  in 
EaphaeFs  loggias.  The  ground-colours  of  the  centre  compart- 
ments and  edgings  are  generally  red  and  black ;  red  and  yellow ; 
and  also  blue ;  green  and  yellow ;  brownish  black  and  green ;  green 
and  red.  The  colouring  is  always  very  decided  (Vitruv.  vii.  5,  8) ; 
the  contrasts  between  the  dark  and  bright  tints  very  striking. 

The  ornaments  of  the  centre  fields  varied  considerably.  Vitruv. 
vii.  5,  antiqui  imttati  aunt  primum  crustarum  marmorearum  varietates 
et  coUocatume8  ;  deinde  coronarum  et  silaceorum  cuneorum  varias  dis^ 
trihutiones.  So  that  wall-painting  began  with  the  imitation  of  marble 
walls.  Vitruvius  then  mentions  four  kinds:  1.  Architectural  views, 
CBdificiorum  figuras  columnarumq  ue  prqfecturas.  2 .  Representations  of 
theatres,  acenarum  frontes  iragico  more  aut  comico.  3.  Landscapes, 
pinguntur  portus,  promontoriay  littora^  fluminay  fonteSy  luci,  monies, 
pecora,  pastares.  The  inventor  of  this  landscape  painting  is  said  by 
Plin.  (xxxy.  37)  to  have  been  Ludius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  4. 
Historical  compositions,  pictures  of  gods,  mythological  scenes,  sacri- 
fices, &c.,  item  megtUographiam  habeiitem  deorum  aimulacra^  aeu/abu- 
larum  diaposittones,  non  minus  Trojanas  pugnas,  seu  Ulyssis  errationes. 
The  paintings  discovered  at  Pompeii  afford  apt  illustrations  of  all 
the  above  different  kinds.  The  composition  of  the  architectural 
paintings  is  light  and  airy.  They  are  richly  decorated  with  wreaths 
of  flowers,  birds,  &c. ;  and  evince  much  taste  and  fancy.  Vitruvius 
censures  rather  too  bitterly  this  taste  for  architectural  drawings,  to 
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the  neglect  of  nature.  Numbers  of  warm  and  animated  landscapes 
have  likewise  been  found,  such  as  himting  scenes,  waterfalls,  and 
gaixlens;  though  they  are  not  equal  to  the  others,  the  historic 
paintings  are  often  very  grand.  Thus  the  suckling  of  Telephus  in 
the  presence  of  Hercules  and  Omphale ;  the  taking  away  of  Biiseis 
at  the  command  of  Achilles ;  and  in  the  house  of  the  Tragic  poet, 
Ariadne  at  Naxos ;  Perseus  and  Andromeda ;  the  education  of  Bac- 
chus, and  his  victories ;  Hercules  and  Omphale ;  and  an  Hermaphro- 
dite, which,  in  colouring,  resembles  Titian.  Of  Gods,  Mars  and 
Venus  occur  oftenest.  The  floating  figures  in  the  centre  of  the 
compartments  are  replete  with  grace  and  beauty ;  such  as  fawns, 
bacchantes,  lute-pla3'^ers,  genii,  dancing  girls.  In  the  villa  of  Cicero 
at  Pompeii,  discovered  1749,  there  are  twelve  dancing  girls,  floating 
on  a  dark  ground ;  fleet,  says  Winkelmann,  as  thought,  and  as  lovely 
as  if  they  had  been  drawn  by  the  hand  of  the  Graces.  Many  others 
are  conspicuous  for  the  graceful  flow  of  the  dress  and  harmonious 
colouring.  The  light  and  grou()ing  is,  in  many  instances,  worthy  of 
commendation.  After  this  last  class  come  scenes  of  domestic  life, 
genre,  and  still-life  paintings  {piMnroypafia  opposed  to  fuyaXoypafia) ; 
such  as  the  household  occupation  in  the /uZZontca  (see  Exciu^.  U. 
Sc.  8) ;  battles  of  gladiators  (Phn.  xxxv.  33) ;  fish,  fruits  (called 
Xeniay  Philostr.  i.  31 ;  Yitruv.  vi.  7,  4),  game,  lascivious  scenes. 
Suet.  Tib.  ^3;  Ovid.  Triat  ii.  521.  Encaustic  painting  (Plin.  xxxv. 
39)  was  not  used  to  decorate  the  walls,  though  ornaments  in  relief 
seem  to  have  been  so.  Such  at  least  is  the  interpretation  put  on 
Cic.  Aft.  i,  10 :  Prceterea  typos  tibi  mando,  quos  in  tectorio  cUrioli 
possim  includere,  S.  Visconti,  Mus.  Fio-Clem.  iv.  Proe/. 

The  common  opinion  that  the  ancients  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
fixing  min'ors  against  the  walls,  or  that  at  least  the  custom  was  of 
a  late  date,  requires  correction.  Hand-mirrors  were  no  doubt  used 
in  a  general  way,  and  the  costliness  of  the  material  was  sufficient 
cause,  at  any  rate  in  more  ancient  times,  for  not  having  mirrors  of 
largo  dimensions.  But  where  larger  ones  are  spoken  of,  we  must 
not  at  once  conclude  that  they  are  necessarily  wall-mirrors.  Thus 
Seneca  {Quest.  Nat.  i.  17,)  mentions  specula  totia  corporibus  parxa, 
but  he  appears  to  have  meant  only  moveable  looking-glasses,  with 
feet,  perhai)3  to  allow  of  their  being  moved  about.  It  is  going  too 
far,  entiiely  to  deny  the  use  of  waU-mirrors,  and  there  are  some 
distinct  paswiges  which  can  be  adduced  in  contradiction  to  this 
prejudice.  When  Vitruvius  (vii.  3,  10,)  says,  ipsaque  tectoria  abor- 
coram  et  sj)eadorum  drca  se  prominentea  habent  expreaaionea ;  this 
will  not  be  allowed  as  a  proof,  because  abacus  is  imderstood  to  be 
the  square,  and  speculum  the  round  panel,  which  had  a  frame-like 
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border,  but  yet  oould  be  regular  tectortum»  It  is,  hovever,  evident 
from  Pliny  (xxxvi.  26,  67,)  that  theee  specula  were  composed  of 
plates  of  different  kinds  of  substances,  polished  to  serve  as  mirrors. 
In  genere  vitri  et  obsidiana  numerantttr,  ad  aimilitudinetn  lapidU^ 
quern  in  ^Ethiopia  invenit  Obsidius,  nigerrimi  colori&t  cUiquaiido  et 
tranalucidij  crassiore  visUy  atque  in  speadia  parietum  pro  imagine 
umbras  reddente. 

Vitruvius  also  mentions  mirrors  actually  suspended  (ix.  9). 
Gtesihius  enim  fuerat  Alexandria^  natua  patre  tonsore ;  is  ingenio  et 
indusiria  magna  prcster  rdiqv/os  excellens  dictus  est  artificiosis  rebus 
se  delectare,  Namque  cum  voluisset  iri  tabema  sui  patris  speculum  ita 
pendere,  ut,  cum  duceretwr  sursumque  reduceretury  linea  latens  pondus 
deduceretj  ita  ccllocavit  machinaiionem,  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  9,  re- 
cords a  speculum  parieti  affixum,  Comp.  Isid.  Orig,  xvi.  15 ;  Salm. 
cui  Vopisc,  Firm.  694;  and  respecting  the  material  used  for  the 
mirrors,  as  well  as  the  question,  whether  the  ancients  had  them  of 
glass  or  not,  see  Beckmann,  Beitr,  z,  Gesch,  d,  Erfind,  iii.  467. 

THE  CEILINGS 

were  originally  composed  only  of  boards  laid  over  the  beams,  but 
to  give  them  a  more  elegant  appearance,  a  grate,  as  it  were,  of 
rafters  was  constructed,  so  that  sunk  panels  arose,  lacus^  lacunar ^ 
laquear  [and  the  wood- work  was  painted,  or  overlaid  with  costly 
materials.  Sen.  Ep,  95:  auro  tecta  per/undimus].  Those  lacunar ia 
afterwards  received  a  varietv  of  ornament  in  stucco,  and  wore  also 
inlaid  with  ivory  and  gilded,  as  in  tho  temples.  [Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiii. 

3,  18;  Hor.  Od.ii.  18,  1: 

Non  ebur  neque  aureum 
Ilea  renidet  in  dumo  lacunar. 

Lucan.  x.  112.    The  artists  were  called  laquearii,    Cod.Theod.  xiii, 

4,  2.]  These  panels  were  in  process  of  time  covered  over,  and  the 
ceiling  painted,  specimens  of  which  are  given  in  Zahn,  t.  27,  67. 
Ceilings  were  also  made  of  rushes,  and  called  ca/nercc,  for  the  con- 
struction of  which  rules  are  laid  down  by  Yitniv.  viii.  3.  [Among 
the  luxuries  of  a  later  age,  was  a  sort  of  ceiling  for  tho  dining- 
rooms,  which  was  raised  or  let  down  by  secret  machinery.  Sen. 
Ep.  90  and  88 :  pegmata  per  se  surgentia^  et  tabulata  tacite  in  sublime 
crescentia.     Suet.  Ner,  31,  tabulce  versatiles.'} 

THE  DOOES. 

The  doors  have  already  been  discussed.  There  were  not  doors 
to  aU  the  rooms,  though  the  cellse,  hibemacula,  and  dormitoria  of 
course  had  them.    Hence  at  Pompeii  there  are  often  no  traces  of 
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hinges.  The  place  of  the  door  was  often  supplied  by  a  hanging, 
vdumy  aulcea,  centOf  irapawiraafia  [thtf  iron  rings  and  pole  of  whidi 
are  to  be  met  with  at  Herculanetun  and  Pompeii].  Lamprid.  Alex, 
4 ;  Heliog,  14 ;  vdi  cubiculariSf  quod  in  introitu  erat.  Sen.  Ep,  80 ; 
Plin.  Ep,  ii.  17 ;  Petron.  7.  Hence,  among  the  domestics  of  the 
(hmtia  AugustUy  were  the  velarii  or  a  vdU.  The  assertion  of  Botti- 
ger,  that  the  ancients  had  almost  all  their  chambers  in  the  interior 
of  their  houses  shut  in  with  hangings  only,  is  refuted  by  Terence, 
Eun,  iii.  5,  55 ;  Heaut.  v.  1,  33 ;  FhormiOy  v.  6,  66,  &c.  Sometimes 
curtains,  as  well  as  doors,  were  hung  oyer  the  entrance.  Suet. 
Claud,  10.  Sidon.  ApolL  iv.  Ep»  24,  says  of  one  who  lived  very 
unassumingly,  tripodes  selleey  Cilicum  vela  forihus  appenaa,  lectus 
nihil  hahena  plumoe.  Tacit.  Ann»  xiii.  5 ;  Poll.  x.  7,  32.  Martial 
alludes  to  such  a  door-curtain,  1,  35,  5;  comp.  xi.  45.  The  windows 
also  had  curtains,  besides  shutters. 

WINDOWS. 

If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  houses  in  Pompeii,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  houses  of  the  ancients  had  no  windows  at  all  looking  into 
the  street,  for  this  is  the  case  there,  and  when  an  exception  does 
occur,  the  window  is  placed  so  high,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
either  to  look  in  or  out,  without  mounting  to  a  considerable  height. 
The  ground-floor  being  surrounded  with  tabemae,  or,  in  their  ab- 
sence, hjporticys  and  ambulationea,  it  naturally  had  no  windows.  In 
the  upper  stories  the  case  must  have  been  otherwise.  Doubtless 
there  were  windows  looking  thence  into  the  street,  just  as  well  as 
at  Athens.  See  Charicles,  Hence  they  are  often  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors.  Passages,  such  as  Tibul.  ii.  6,  39,  ah  excelsa  proi- 
ceps  delapsa  fenestra,  it  is  true,  demonstrate  nothing,  as  we  do  not 
know  in  what  sense  he  was  speaking.  But  Liv.  i.  41,  is  decisive : 
(Tanaquil)  ex  superiore  parte  cedium  per  fenestras  populwn  alio- 
futtur.  So  Dionys.  iv.  5,  and  Juv.  iii.  270,  of  the  dangers  that 
threatened  in  the  streets  of  Bome : 

Respice  nunc  alia  ac  diversa  pericula  noctis : 
Quod  spatium  tectis  sublimibus,  unde  cerebrum 
Testa  ferit,  quoties  rimosa  et  curta  fenestris 
Vasa  cadant !  quanto  percuasum  pondere  signent 
Et  licdant  silicem. 

Hence  are  explained  such  passages  as  Horace,  i.  25:  Parcius  junctas 
quatiunt  fenestras,  and  the  beautiful  picture  in  Propertius,  iv.  7,  15: 

Jamne  tibi  exciderunt  yigilacis  furta  Subursa 

Et  mea  nocturnis  trita  fenestra  dolls  ? 
Per  qnam  demiBso  quoties  tibi  fune  pcpendi, 

Alterna  veniens  in  tua  coUn  manu. 
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Martial  (i.  87)  says:  Vicinus  metis  est,  manttque  tangi  De  nostris 
Novius  potest  fenestris,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  imagine 
au  angiportus  or  the  windows  of  one  house.  More  definite  testi- 
mony to  the  custom  in  Greece,  is  found  in  Aristoph.  Eccles,  961, 
where  the  youth  says  to  the  maiden  at  the  window,  Karaipafiovaa 
ray  Ovpav  avoi^oy.  Livy  also  says  (xxiv.  21) :  pars procurrit  in  viaSj 
pars  in  vestibulis  stat,  pars  ex  tectis  fenestrisque  prospectanty  et  quid 
ret  sit  rogitant.  In  the  Mostellaria  of  Plautus,  iv.  2,  27,  where 
slaves  wish  to  fetch  away  their  master,  and  Theuropides  asks :  qiiid 
volunt  ^  quid  introspectant  f  nobody  would  suppose  that  he  alluded 
to  crevices  in  the  door,  or  a  key-hole.  So  also  Vitruv.  v.  6 :  comicoi 
autem  (scense)  cedijiciorum  privatorum  et  menianorum  hahent  speciem, 
prospectusque  fenestris  dispasitos  imitatume  communium  cedijiciorum 
rationibus.  And  how  are  we  otherwise  to  explain  the  orders  of  the 
police  {Ih'g,  ix.  tit.  3),  de  his  qui  effiiderint  vel  dejecerint.  But  we 
must  consider  the  windows  to  have  been  both  smaU  (hence  called 
rtTTus,  Cic.  ad  AU,  ii.  31  and  placed  high.  Thuyhad  also  sometimes 
gratings,  dathri,  Plaut.  Mil,  ii.  4,  25 ;  Winkebn.  W,  ii.  250.  Most 
of  the  smaller  apartments,  and  those  lying  aroiind  the  cavum  cedium, 
received  only  a  scanty  light  through  the  doors ;  the  larger  ones,  as 
already  mentioned,  through  openings  in  the  roof. 

In  more  ancient  times^  it  is  possible  that  the  windows  were  im- 
fastened  openings,  at  the  most  secured  by  shutters  [or  vela,  Plin. 
Ep,  vii.  21.  In  some  store-rooms  with  nets.  Yarro,  B,  ^.  iii.  7 : 
fenestris  reticulatis.    Thus,  at  least,  is  best  explained,  Ovid.  Am, 

1.  o: 

Pars  adaperta  foit,  pars  altera  clausa  fenestra. 

Juv.  ix.  105 :  Claude  fenestras,  vela  tegant  rimas,  Plin.  Ep,  ix.  36; 
Sen.  Consol,  ad  Marc,  22 ;  Appul.  Met,  ii.  p.  57.]  At  a  later  period 
the  lapis  specularis  (talc)  was  much  used,  and  is  often  alluded  to. 
Plin.  Ep,  ii.  17 :  Egregium  hce  (portions)  adversum  tempestates  re- 
ceptacidum;  nam  specularibus  ac  multo  magis  iedis  imminentilms 
muniuntur.  If  Seneca  {Ep,  90)  were  strictly  followed,  the  specu- 
laria  which  enclosed  this  colonnade  would  not  be  admissible  in 
reference  to  the  time  of  Qullus ;  but  Hirt  has  shown  that  the  words 
nostra  memoria  must  not  be  taken  strictly  for  the  suspensurce  bal- 
neorum,  which  are  also  included,  as  described  by  Vitruvius :  and 
Plin.  ix.  54,  79,  ascribes  their  invention  to  Sergius  Orata,  in  the 
time  of  L.  Crassus  the  orator.  Why  Hirt  calls  this  passage  a  doubt- 
ful one,  is  not  very  apparent,  as  Macrobius  {Sat,  ii.  11)  says:  Hie 
est  Sergius  Orata,  qui  primus  balneas  pensiles  hahuit.  The  most  that 
could  be  pronounced  on  it  is  this;  that  in  respect  of  xxvi.  3,  8, 
Pliny  has  contradicted  himself.    To  be  convinced  of  the  early  use 
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of  window-panes,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  Cyzicenian  saloon, 
which  on  three  sides  had  glass-doors  {vqIwe)  or  windows  reaching 
to  the  ground ;  and  it  is  not  comprehensible  how  these  can  be  sup- 
posed without  specularia.  In  that  case  it  would  haye  been  a  very 
draughty  house.  But  Vitruvius  also  describes  it.  The  question, 
whether  the  ancients  had  also  window-glass,  was  formerly  answerer' 
in  the  negative,  but  of  late  there  has  been  no  further  doubt  abou. 
the  matter,  and  the  windows  and  panes  of  glass  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii are  surer  evidence  than  all  the  testimonies  of  late  writers. 
See  Winkelm.  W,  ii.  251 ;  OteiTa  Pompeiana^  i.  99 ;  Hirt,  Oesch,  der 
Bank.  iii.  66  (who  perhaps  goes  too  far).  ITranaenna  is  explained 
as  fenestra  by  Non.  ii.  859 ;  and  Cic.  de  Or,  i.  35,  says :  qtuisi  per 
iransennam  prostereuntes  atridim  adspeximus.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  was  a  latticed  window,  or,  as  Botticher  supposes,  an 
opening  in  the  roof  to  light  the  room. 


METHOD  OF  WARMING. 

The  ancients  resorted  to  more  than  one  expedient  for  warming 
the  rooms  in  winter,  although  they  had  no  proper  stoves.  In 
the  first  place,  the  cubicula  and  triclinia,  in  which  they  lived  in 
winter,  were  so  situated  as  to  have  plenty  of  sun,  and  this,  with  the 
mildness  of  their  climate,  partially  served  their  purpose.  Besides 
they  had  fire-grates,  though  perhaps  not  on  the  same  principle 
as  ours.  Suet.  Vit,  8,  nee  ante  in  prcBtorium  rediity  quam  flagrante 
tricliiiio  ex  conceptu  camini;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  81;  Udoa  cum  foliis 
ramosurente  camino:  Hor.  Epist,  i.  11,  19,  Sextile  mense  caminua. 
[Plin.  H,  N.  xvii.  11,  16;  Sidon.  Ap.  Ep.  ii.  2;  Isidor.  xix.  6. 
Caminus  est  fornax.']  In  this  sense  we  must  also  understand  focus 
(a  fovendo),  (Hor.  Od.  i.  9,  5)  Ugna  super  foco  large  reponenSy  and 
in  other  places.  The  rooms  were  also  warmed  by  means  of  pipes, 
conducted  to  them  from  the  hypocaustum.  See  Winkelm.  W,  ii. 
253 ;  or  there  were  near  the  apartments  in  occupation,  small  rooms, 
heated  by  a  hypocaustum,  and  by  means  of  an  opening  which  could 
be  closed  at  pleasure,  warm  air  was  introduced  into  the  room, 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17 :  Applicitum  est  ciihiculo  hypocauston  perexiguum, 
quod  angusta  fenestra  suppositum  calorem,  ut  ratio  exigit,  aut  effundit 
out  retinet.  Ibidem :  AdhcBret  dormitorium  membrum,  transitu  in- 
terjacente,  qui  suspensus  et  tuhulatus  conceptum  vaporem  saluhri  tern- 
peramento  hue  iilucque  digerit  et  ministrat  They  used  coal-tubs  and 
portable  stoves — specimens  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii, and  are  represented  in  the  following  engravings. 
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[In  warming  apparattis  of  this  kind  the  fuel  used  was  charcoal, 
or  dry  wood,  as  being  least  likely  to  smoke.] 

Whether  the  ancients  had  chimneys  or  not,  is  a  disputed  point. 
The  usual  opinion,  shared  by  Beckmann,  Beitrdg,  ii.  391 ;  Voss.  ad 
Vtrg.  Oeorg.  ii.  242;  Heind.  ad  Hot,  Sat.  i.  5,  81,  is  that  the 
smoke  was  not  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  flue,  but  by  openings  in  the 
roof,  windows,  and  door;  and  such  passages  as  Yitruv.  viii.  3,  4, 
Condavibus,  aut  uhi  ignis,  aut  plura  hirnina  aunt  ponenda,  puree  fieri 
debent  (coronse)  ut  eo  facilius  extergeantur :  in  cestivis  et  exedn's,  ubi 
minime  fumua  est  nee  fuligo  potest  nocere,  ihi  ccelaice  sunt  fadendas, 
seem  to  favour  this  view  of  the  question.  But  Fea  ad  Winkelm.  W, 
ii.  347,  after  Scamozzi,  delV  Archit.  i.  lib.  3,  c.  21,  has  shown  that 
the  use  of  flues  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  that  even  real 
grates  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings. 
Gomp.  Mus.  Borh,  v.  t.  40. 

At  Pompeii,  chimneys  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  baths  and 
bakehouses ;  but  in  Eome  and  North  Italy,  where  it  was  a  colder 
climate,  they  were  used  also  for  dwelling-houses ;  at  least  in  the 
days  of  luxury  and  refinement.  [In  the  most  ancient  times  but 
little  was  known  of  chimneys;  whence  the  old  atria  were  often 
disfigured  with  smoke ;  but  the  lodging  and  working  rooms  soon 
began  to  have  both  grate  and  chimney.     Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  80 : 

lacrimoso  non  sine  furao, 
Udos  cum  foliis  raraos  urente  camino, 
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does  not  disprove  this ;  for  with  such  precious  fuel  the  best  chimney 
would  smoke.  The  wood  smeared  with  amtiroa  (Hor.  Od,  iii.  17, 
13;  Mart.  xiii.  15,  acapna;  Plin.  ff.  N,  xv.  8;  comp.  Mart.  xiii. 
30,  Fumoao  Decembri)  was  used  for  portable  stoves,  which  of  course 
had  no  flues ;  besides  which,  in  some  houses,  which  were  low,  the 
chimney  was  not  high  enough  to  cause  a  good  draught.  Yirg.  .d^n. 
xii.  569,  fumantia  ctdmina;  and  Ed,  i.  82,  villarum  cuhnina  /«- 
manty  show  nothing  one  way  or  the  other.  Dig,  viii.  5,  8,  is  more 
in  favour  of  than  against  flues. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

Here  follow  a  few  hints  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Roman 
house. 

1.  The  area  of  the  house  was  not  always  bounded  by  right 
lines  or  rectangles ;  as  is  clear  from  Plan  B.  This  arose  fit>m  the 
irregular  course  of  ihe  streets  round  the  house,  upon  which  its 
shape  was  nearly  always  made  to  depend. 

2.  The  exterior  of  the  Roman  domus,  the  ornaments  of  the 
interior  notwithstanding,  was  somewhat  paltry;  partly  owing  to  its 
great  lowness,  partly  owing  to  the  smallness  or  utter  absence  of  the 
windows,  and,  lastly,  to  the  irregularity  of  the  building;  only  a 
portion  of  which  had  an  upper  story,  which  gave  the  whole  an  un- 
symmetrical  look. 

3.  The  interior,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  magnificent;  its 
chief  peculiarity  being  the  way  in  which  the  several  rooms  were 
arranged.  These  were  always  grouped  round  an  open  room 
(atrium,  cavum  eedium,  peristyl) ;  which  served  as  a  common  focus. 
This  court,  with  its  surrounding  rooms,  formed  a  separate  division 
in  itself;  and  the  greater  the  house,  the  oftener  was  this  construc- 
tion repeated.  The  usual  lodging  and  sleeping  rooms  are  small ; 
but  the  courts  or  halls,  destined  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  through  these  courts  that  the  rooms  received 
light  and  air;  an  arrangement  which  also  preserved  them  &om 
draughts.  The  inmate  did  not  see  before  him  the  lively  throng  of 
the  streets  without,  still  the  prospect  of  the  inner  courts,  with  their 
groups  of  trees  and  lawns,  was  very  fine.  What  a  magic  effect  must 
have  been  produced  when  aU  the  doors  and  curtains  were  thrown 
beick,  and  the  eye  could  reach  from  tiie  ostium  through  the  three 
courts,  adorned  with  their  marble  columns,  splashing  fountains, 
shady  trees,  and  gleaming  walls ;  aU  grouped  in  the  most  charming 
perspective ;  and  overhead  the  deep  blue  of  an  Italian  heaven !] 


EXCURSUS  II.    SCENE  H. 


THE  MAIfNER  OF  FASTEIONG  THE  DOORS. 

A  MONG  the  least  intelligible  passages  in  ancient  authors,  are 
^  those  which  relate  to  some  mechanism  unknown  to  the  modems. 
If  express  descriptions,  such  as  those  of  Yitruyius  and  Hero,  and  of 
the  hydraulic  machines  of  Otesibius,  are  dif&cult  to  be  understood, 
we  are  still  more  at  a  loss  to  giye  a  satis&ctory  explanation,  when 
casual  mention  merely  is  made  of  something  well  known  at  the 
^me,  let  its  mechanism  have  been  ever  so  simple.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  when  the  locks  or  fastenings  of  the  door  are  men- 
tioned. Boettiger  (Kurutmyth.  i.  p.  271)  says  with  some  truth,  that 
'  the  art  of  the  locksmith  is  one  which  still  requires  much  elucida- 
tion ;  and  a  perfect  system  of  the  ancient  technology,  chiefly  after 
the  Onomasticon  of  Pollux,  remains  to  be  written,'  yet  the  system 
of  nomenclature  in  Pollux  will  least  contribute  to  clear  up  our 
difficulties. 

Our  examination  must  not  only  begin  with  the  most  ancient 
Greek  period,  concerning  which  Homer  gives  very  important  hints, 
but  must  also  comprehend  the  East,  as  the  origin  of  keys  is  pro- 
bably to  be  sought  for  in  Phoonicia.  This  point  has  partiy  been 
discussed  in  the  more  important  writings  on  this  subject,  especially 
Salmas.  JExercitt,  p.  649 ;  Sagittarius,  De  jan»  vett,  9 — 15 ;  Molin, 
J)e  davihuB  veterum,  in  Sallengre,  These,  antt.  Bom,  iii.  795 ;  Montfauc. 
Antiq,  eacfjpl,  iii.  I.  t.  54,  55.  The  oldest  method  of  fastening  cannot 
be  referred  to  that  in  use  at  Bome ;  and  we  shall  here  chiefly  ex- 
plain such  terms  as  obex,  sera,  repagida,  pesaidi,  clavstra. 

The  method  of  fastening  varied  according  to  the  form  of  the 
doors  themselves,  whether  they  opened  inwards  or  outwards,  or 
were  folding-doors  {hi/ores)j  or  opened  like  window-shutters  {voIvcb), 
Yarro :  Valvce  sunt,  qtuB  revolvuntur  eb  se  vdant. 

Folding-doors  were  (at  least  in  private  houses)  the  most  com- 
mon. When  they  opened  inwards,  the  most  simple  method  of 
fastening  them  was  by  drawing  across  a  bar  or  wooden  bolt,  aera 
[also  patibtUum].  See  Nonius,  i,  p.  41 ;  [Yarro,  Z.  L.  vii.  108;]  Ovid. 
Fast,  i.  265;  and  v.  280,  Tota  patet  demta  janua  nostra  sera;  for 
this  bolt  was  not  fisistened  to  the  door-post,  but  entirely  removed, 
when  the  door  was  un&stened.  Petron.  16.  The  usual  expression 
for  such  bolting  is  qpjxmere,  or  appo^vere  seram^  i.  e.  ohserare.  The 
sera  rested  on  the  door-post,  as  we  learn  from  Ovid.  Amor,  i.  6, 
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where,  by  postis,  in  connection  with  excutere,  we  cannot  nnderstand 
the  door.  [At  Pompeii,  hollows  are  frequently  seen  in  both  the 
door-posts,  for  the  reception  of  this  cross-bolt.]  We  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  the  sera  and  the  obex,  further  than  that  the  latter 
word  is  a  more  general  expression  for  everything  placed  before  the 
door  [Virg.  Georg.  iv.  422,  Ohice  aaxi ;  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  23],  but  must 
not  refer  it  to  any  particular  contriyance.  Hence  we  have  in  Festus. 
Ohices  pessuli,  sercB,  But  the  repagula  were  something  of  another 
sort ;  see  Festus,  281,  from  whom  we  may  conclude,  by  the  words 
pate/aciundi  gratia,  that  it  was  a  contriyance  which  allowed  of  the 
door  being  opened  with  less  trouble  than  by  the  sera,  and  that,  as 
the  name  occurs  only  in  the  plural,  a  cross-beam  is  not  denoted  by 
it,  as  by  the  sera,  but  two  bolts  meeting  from  opposite  sides  [usually 
of  wood,  Plin.  H,  N,  xyi.  42,  82],  whence  Festus  says,  e  contrario 
oppanguntur.  In  that  case  some  means  of  joining  the  two  together 
would  be  required,  and  perhaps  this  was  eJQfected,  as  among  the 
Greeks,  with  a  fidXavoQ  (a  pin),  which  being  sunk  into  a  hollow 
{paXavoiSKfi),  connected  the  bolt  with  the  door,  and  being  itself 
hollow,  was  drawn  out  again  when  the  door  was  to  be  opened,  by 
means  of  an  instrument  {paXavdypa),  that  fitted  into  it.  A  sunilar 
contriyance  was  requisite  also  when  the  door  opened  outwards, 
where  a  bolt  within  would  have  been  of  no  use,  unless  it  were  con- 
nected with  the  door. 

This  pin  (/3aXavoc)  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Eomans  called  pesmluSy  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
words  of  Marcellus  Empiricus,  cited  by  Sagittarius,  we  know  of  no 
other  passage  that  would  not  militate  against,  rather  than  feyour, 
this  assumption.  See  Plant.  Aul,  i.  2,  25,  occlude  Hb  fores  ambobus 
pesstdis  ;  Ter.  HeaiU.  ii.  3, 37 ;  Eun.  iii.  5,  65 ;  Appul.  Met.  i.  44,  Oud. ; 
49,  62,  Suhdita  clavi  pesmloa  reduce;  iii.  p.  199;  ix,  p.  631.  It  is 
evident  that  something  different  from  a  hollow  pin,  which  was  sunk 
into  the  opening  of  the  sera,  is  meant;  we  can  neither  reconcile 
therewith  the  expression  peasulvm.  ohdere  forihusy  and  the  oppeastUaia 
j'anua  so  frequently  occurring  in  Appuleius,  nor  does  it  appear  why 
the  plural  peasuli  is  used.  The  nature  of  the  ancient  locks  is  not 
quite  clear  from  Appuleius,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 
pessuli  we  must  understand  bolts  which  could  be  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  by  a  key.  See  Salmas.  Exercitt.  ad  Sol,  p.  650,  whence 
it  appears  that  pessuli  cannot  be  confounded  with  sera  and  ptSXavog, 
nor  clavis  with  /SaXavaypa.. 

In  Terence,  by  pessulus  may  be  understood  a  single  bolt  which 
was  pushed  forwards  and  backwards  without  a  key.  In  Appuleius, 
on  the  contrary,  the  pessuli  (a  double  bolt  moved  by  a  key)  could 
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not  be  drawn  back  without  using  the  key ;  in  the  latter  case  we 
have  therefore  to  understand  real  covered  locks ;  and  when  we  read 
ad  daustrapesmli  recarrunt,  davstra  means  the  lock-hasp  into  which 
the  bolts  shut. 

AU  doors  which  were  opened  and  fastened  from  without  naturally 
had  such  locks.  For  house-doors  they  were  not  so  necessary,  as 
somebody  always  remained  inside  to  open  them.  But  in  case  one 
wished  to  open  the  door  from  outside,  there  was  a  hole  in  the  door, 
through  which  the  hand  was  inserted,  in  order  to  draw  back  the 
bolt  by  means  of  the  key,  as  is  the  case  in  Appul.  Met,  iv.  p.  359 : 
Petron.  94.   - 

In  cupboards,  and  places  of  that  sort,  such  a  hole  would  have 
been  very  inconvenient ;  and  for  this  recison  they  were  fastened  from 
without ;  the  same  was  the  case  with  other  doors,  and  even  house- 
doors,  as  we  see  in  Plant.  Most,  ii.  1,  57.  Tranio  wishes  to  make 
Theuropides,  on  his  return,  believe  that  the  house  was  no  longei 
inhabited ;  hence  he  fastens  the  door  outside,  having  already  or- 
dered Philolaches  to  do  the  same  within.  Both  are  done  (v.  78) 
There  must  therefore  have  been  a  double  lock  on  the  door,  or  the 
fastening  took  place  within  by  means  of  the  sera  or  repagiHa,  from 
without  by  a  proper  door-lock.  A  person  standing  before  the  door 
must  have  been  able  to  perceive  whether  it  was  fastened  outside,  or 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  Tranio  to  lock  it.  The 
three-toothed  key  is  considered  of  Lacedsemonian  invention,  for 
which  reason  it  was  called  clavia  Lacontca,  As  far  as  its  use  among 
the  Eomans  is  concerned,  the  date  of  the  invention  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, as  this  took  place  long  before  the  time  from  which  our 
accounts  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  B>omans  are  dated. 

[AveUino  first  made  us  acquainted  with  another  method  of 
fastening  the  doors,  viz.,  by  two  bolts,  one  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
door  which  was  shot  into  a  hollow  in  the  lintel,  one  on  the  lower 
part,  which  shot  into  the  sill.  This  was  generally  used  for  folding- 
doors  and  shutter-doors,  the  bolt  shooting  into  a  ring  in  the  floor. 
The  last-mentioned  door  required  this  sort  of  mechanism  to  keep 
it  in  a  straight  line  when  shut.  An  instance  of  the  kind  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  two  tabemse  of  the  house  of  the  Bronzes,  and  in  the 
tablinum  of  the  house  of  the  ornamented  capitals.  The  name  of  this 
bolt,  which  was  moved  without  a  key,  was  pessulus.  Plant.  Atdul. 
above ;  Cist.  iii.  18,  Ohdudite  cedes  pessulia ;  Cure,  i.  2,  60 ;  Ter. 
Heaut,  above;  Marcell.  Empir.  17,  Foramine  in  quo  janiKB  pessuli 
descendunt ;  Polyb.  xv.  30,  Qif^oQ  atroKKtiojuvaQ  ^ittoXq  fio^Xolc.] 

There  was  likewise  an  old,  though  not  very  general,  custom  of 
sometimes  sealing  the  doors  {obsignare  cellaa)^  Plant.  Cos.  iii.  1,  1. 
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[Flin.  n»  N. :  At  nunc  cihi  qtwqtie  ac  pottu  anuh  vindxcantur  a  rapina^ 
Among  the  Greeks  only  were  the  chambers  of  the  women  sealed. 
Aristoph.  Thesmoph,  414 ;  Plat,  de  Leg,  zii.  p.  954.]  Gioero's  mother 
sealed  even  the  empty  bottles.  Ad  Fam.  zvi.  26 :  Lagenaa  eUam 
inanes  obaignahatt  ne  dicfirentur  inanes  aliqucB  fuiaae,  qucB  furtim  es- 
sent  exsiccatoe,  [Pers.  Sat,  tI.  17  ;  Martial  ix.  88.]  In  Plaut.  Mii, 
iii.  2,  it  is  otherwise. 


EXCURSUS  III.    SCENE  II. 


[THE  HOUSEHOLD  UTENSILS. 

T17E  shall  here  take  household  utensils  in  a  wider  signification 
'^'  than  that  conveyed  under  the  Eoman  supdlex;  which  ac- 
cording to  Pomp.  Dig,  xxxiii.  10,  1,  was  understood  to  mean  do- 
meaticum  pcUriefam,  instrumentumy  quod  neque  argento  aurove  facto 
vel  veati  adnumeratur.  So  Alfen.  ib,  6,  and  Tubero  in  Cels.  7,  §  1, 
whence  we  see  that,  originally,  the  term  did  not  include  gold  and 
silver,  imtil  the  times  of  increased  luxury,  when  the  material  was 
disregarded.  Celsus.  ib.  Thus  Paull.  enumerates  as  articles  of 
supellex,  tables,  chairs,  benches,  lecti,  lamps,  all  sorts  of  vasa^  pelveSj 
aquimtTiaria,  etc.,  whether  of  precious  metal  or  other  valuable 
material  {crystallina^  argentea^  vitrea,  murrhina.  See  Sen.  Ep,  110, 
gemmeam  supellectilem,  Paull.  rec,  eent,  iii.  6,  67),  cupboards  and 
so  forth ;  Dig,  ib,  8,  9,  and  Dig,  xxziv.  2,  19. 

A  distinction  was  made  by  the  Bomans,  between  these  utensils, 
and  the  instruTnentum,  as  it  was  called,  i.  e.  (Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiii.  7, 12), 
apparatus  rerum  diutiua  mamurarum,  sine  quibtia  exerceri  nequiret 
possessio ;  e.  g.  in  a  farm,  aU  the  dead  and  live  stock  and  the  slaves ; 
in  a  baker's  shop,  everything  necessary  for  carrying  on  that  business ; 
in  a  tavern,  all  the  requisite  vessels :  Paull.  rec.  sejii,  iii.  6,  61 ;  in  a 
house  (according  to  Pegasus  and  Oassius)  fire-engines,  deaning 
instruments,  and  so  forth.  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiii.  7,  12.  Other  jurists, 
however,  include  under  the  instrumentum  of  a  house  the  whole  of 
the  supellex;  as  Neratius  and  Ulpian;  Cic.  de  Orat,  i,  36,  in 
oraioris  instrumento  tarn  lautam  supellectilem  nunquam  videram ; 
Suet.  Oct,  71,  73;  Tib.  36;  Cal.  39.  This  would  comprehend  the 
furniture,  cupboards,  chests,  vessels  for  liquids,  lighting-apparatus, 
clocks,  kitchen  and  cleansing  utensils.] 

According  to  the  ideas  of  the  modems,  the  Boman  rooms  would 
seem  rather  bare  of  furniture.  They  had  no  writing  tables,  or 
che£foniers,  no  mirrors  to  cover  the  painted  walls.  Lecti,  tables, 
chairs,  and  candelabra  comprised  the  whole  of  the  furniture,  with 
the  exception,  now  and  then,  of  a  water-clock,  or  a  coal-pan  in 
winter.  At  the  same  time,  the  little  tiiey  had  was  replete  with 
elegance  and  splendour. 

LECTUS 

[Paul.  Diac.  p.  115;    Varro,   L,  L,  v.  166],  was  neither  exactly 
a  bed,  nor  a  sofa,  but  a  simple  frame  with  a  low  ledge  at  the 
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head.  It  was  sometimes  of  wood,  [Ter.  Adelph,  iv.  2,  46;  Sen. 
Ep,  95;  Hor.  Ep,  i.  5,  1,  Archiacia  ledia;  Gell.  xii.  2,  Sotericilecti,'} 
among  the  rich  cedar  or  terebinth,  Prop.  iii.  7,  49 ;  Pers.  ..  52 ; 
Plin.  H,  N,  xvi.  43 ;  but  frequently  of  brass,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  26, 
lectos  ceratos ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiy.  3,  8,  tridinia  cerata ;  which  does 
not  mean  wooden  frames  with  brass  legs  (as  it  does  in  Plin.  xxziv. 
2,  4,  and  perhaps  in  Liy.  xxxix.  6),  since  Pliny  is  enumerating 
only  articles  of  massive  metal.  The  wooden  lecti  were  inlaid  with 
ivory,  tortoise-shell,  and  precious  metals,  and  provided  with  ivory, 
silver,  and  gold  feet.     In  OdysB,  xxiii.  199, 

applies  to  the  bed  of  Ulysses;  how  much  more  to  that  of  the 
Bomans,  in  comparison  with  whose  magnificence,  the  most  excessive 
luxury  of  all  ages  is  but  poor  and  insignificant  I 

[Inlaying  with  precious  materials  is  often  mentioned.  Plin. 
H,  N,  ib,  ix.  11 ;  xxxiii.  11 ;  Suet.  Cal,  32;  Javol.  Di^,  xxxii.  100, 
ledostesiudineospedihuaimirgefniatos;  Paull.  xxxiii.  10, 3;  elsewhere, 
lecti  aurei,  aurcUi,  ehumei^  a/rgentei,  etc. ;  Cic.  Ttisc.  v.  21 ;  Suet. 
Coes.  49 ;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  6,  103 ;  Juv.  vi.  80 ;  Plaut.  8Uch.  u,  2,  53 ; 
Plin.  ff.  N.  xxxvii.  2 ;  Sen.  Ep,  110 ;  Vop.  Firm.  3;  Varro,  Z.  L, 
ix.  47,  lectos  cUioa  ex  ebore  alios  ex  testudine^  i.  e.  veneered,  not  solid; 
which  last  was  rare.  At  least  the  bedsteads  of  Heliogabalus  caused 
surprise,  being  solido  argento.  Lampr.  Hel,  20.  See  Spart.  ^l, 
ver.  6.] 

This  frame  was  strung  with  girths,  called  sometimes  restesy  at 
others /(Mctce,  and  again  inatitce.  This  is  the  tenia  cubilia  of  Horace, 
Epod,  xii.  12 ;  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  65 ;  Mart.  v.  62 : 

Nulla  tegit  f  ractos  nee  inanis  ciilcita  lectos, 
Futris  et  abrupta  fascia  reste  jacet. 

Petr.  c.  97.  [Cato,  B,  E,  10,  lectos  loris  sttbtentos,']  The  stupid  wit 
in  Aristoph.  alludes  to  this.  Ah,  812. 

On  the  girths  lay  the  mattress  or  bed,  torus,  called,  later,  culcita, 
[See  Varro,  JL  L,  v.  167 ;  Isid.  xx.  1 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  JEn,  ii.  27.] 
The  usual  and  genuine  ^omen^um,  with  which  beds  and  cushions 
were  stuffed,  was  locks  of  wool.  [Tac.  Ann,  vi.  23  ;  Suet.  Tih,  54.] 
Pliny  (viii.  48,  73)  derives  this  usage  of  wool  from  Gkiul,  but  with- 
out being  able  to  fix  the  date  of  its  introduction.  In  olden  times 
they  had  nothing  but  straw-mattresses,  and  in  later  also  the  poorer 
classes  stuffed  their  beds  with  chopped  sedge  {ylva)  or  hay.    Mart. 

xiv.  160 : 

Tomentum  concisa  palus  Circense  Tocatur : 

Heec  pro  Leuconico  stramina  pauper  emit. 
[Ovid.  Melt.  viii.  655;  Fast,  v.  519;  Mart.  xiv.  162;    Sen.  de  Yita 
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BeatUt  c.  25 ;  [Plin.  xxvii.  10.  Culciia  does  not  always  denote  the 
bed  on  which  one  lay,  but  a  cushion.  Varro,  L,  L.  v.  167,  derives 
it  ab  inctdcando,  quod  in  eas  (culcitas)  clcus  atU  tomentum  aliudve 
quid  adcahant.  Isid.  xix.  26;]  Plant.  Mil,  iv.  4,  42;  Petr.  c.  38. 
At  a  later  period,  the  voluptuous  Boman  became  dissatisfied  with 
wool,  and  not  only  the  cervicalea^  but  also  the  torus^  began  to  be 
stuffed  with  feathers.  The  feathers  and  down  of  white  geese  were 
used ;  but  above  all,  as  among  us,  the  eider-down ;  those  of  the 
small  white  German  geese,  ganicBy  were  highly  valued,  so  that  pre- 
fects would  send  out  whole  cohorts  to  hunt  them ;  and  their  feathers 
were  sold  at  five  denarii  the  pound.  Plin.  EpisU  x.  22,  27 ;  Cicero, 
Tu9cul,  iii.  19,  speaks  of  a  cuXcita  plumea,    [Juv.  vi.  88 : 

Sed  quamquam  in  magnis  opibus  pluniaque  patema 
£t  segmentatiB  dormisset  parvula  cunis.] 

Swan's-down  also  was  used.  Mart.  xiv.  161.  [Heliogabalus  even 
used  the  plumaa  perdicum  suhalareSy  Lamprid.  Heltog,  19.]  The 
torus  was  also  stuffed  with  feathers,  Mart.  xiv.  159 : 

OppresssQ  nimiTim  vicina  est  fascia  plumes  ? 
Yellera  Leuconicis  accipe  rasa  sagis, 

[and  xii.  17 ;  see  below.]  And  no  doubt  the  pensiles  pJitmcB  of  the 
litter,  Juv.  i.  159,  are  to  be  understood  in  this  sense.  How  different 
was  a  Boman  bed  of  this  description  from  the  softest  couch  of  the 
Greeks,  as  described  by  Homer,  who  mentions  no  bolster  or  cushion 
even  in  the  most  wealthy  abode !  At  the  head  lay  one  or  more 
small  pillows  of  a  round  shape,  pulvini,  on  which  they  rested  the 
elbow,  Sen.  de  IrUy  iii.  37,  also  called  cervicaLiaf  i.  e.  cushions  for  the 
head,  Isid.  xix.  26. 

Over  the  bed,  coverlets,  vestes  straguUB^  stragula  [a  stemendo^ 
Varro,  L,  X.  v.  167 ;  also  pallia^  operimentaf  and  opercula,  Varro,  ih. ; 
periatromata  tapeta,  "Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  25],  were  spread,  and  among 
the  more  wealthy  purple  coverlets,  conchyliatay  comchylio  tinda, 
which  were  adorned  with  interwoven  and  embroidered  figures,  Ba- 
hylonica  and  Alexandrina,  See  Heind.  ad  Hor,  Sat,  ii.  3,  118.  We 
may  infer  from  Cicero,  Verr,  iv.  26,  how  great  was  the  number  of 
such  coverlets  in  many  a  supdlex.  Compare  Fhilipp,  ii.  27.  [See 
Vitruv.  vi.  10 ;  Macrob.  ii.  9 ;  Lamprid.  Heliog,  19 ;  Suet.  Oct,  73 ; 
Ovid.  Metarr^  viii.  656.]  Martial,  ii.  16,  makes  an  excellent  joke  on 
the  vanity  of  Zoilus,  who  pretended  to  bo  ill,  that  he  might  show 
his  visitors  the  coccina  straguLa  of  his  bed,  which  he  probably  had 
just  received  from  Alexandria.  [Appul.  Met,  x.  p.  248,  and  256 : 
Lectus  Indica  teatudine  perlucidu^,  phnnea  congerie  tumidus,  veate 
serica  floridua.    These  coverlets  were  often  so  voluminous  that 
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nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  cushions  and  bedstead.]  The  pnlvioi 
were  covered  with  silk,  Mart.  iii.  82,  7 : 

Effoltus  ostro  eericisque  pulvinis. 

Hor.  Epod,  8,  15 :  LibeUi  Stoici  inter  aericoa  jacere  ptUvillos  aTtiant. 
But  in  Cic.  p,  Mur,  36 :  Leduli  Funicani  hoedinis  pdlibus  stratu 
See  Sen.  JEp,  95.  Effeminacy  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  that  the  cer- 
vicalia  were  covered  with  feather- tapestry,  the  work  of  the  plumarii. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  plumarius  is  very  obscure ;  the  explan- 
ation of  Sabnaaius  ad  Vopiac.  Carin,  has  been  generally  adopted. 
Plumas  vocarunt  veteres  notas  ex  auro  vel  purpura  rotundas  et  in  mo^ 
dum  plumarum  /ados  (f),  quibus  vestes  intertexebantur  ac  varidbantur. 
Again,  davos  intextos  aureos,  quce  vXovfiia  GrcBci  recentiores  vocabant 
— a  plumis  igitur  Hits,  hoc  est  daviSf  quibus  vestes  intertexebantur,  plu- 
marii textores  dicti,  non  solum  qui  davos  veatibus  insuerent  et  intexerent, 
aed  qui  quocunque  genere  pidurce,  quibuscunque  coloribua  et  figuria 
variatas  vestes  pingerent.  The  latter  assertion,  however,  wants  proof, 
but  was  indispensable  to  his  explanation. 

Flumatas  vestes  are  garments,  the  ground  of  which  was  figured 
with  gold  embroidery.  "Why  the  notoi  embroidered  on  them  came 
to  be  caUed  plumse,  is  still  a  question ;  but  the  proofs  that  this  was 
the  case  are  unequivocal.  Publ.  Syrus,  Fdr,  do ;  Lucan,  x.  125. 
The  ornament  is  always  designated  as  golden,  but  the  embroidery 
is  never  mentioned  as  being  executed  in  divers  colours ;  and  when 
the  Glossaries  translate  plumarius  by  woMcXr^c,  it  does  not  convey 
that  idea.  The  toga  pida  is  also  embroidered  with  gold,  Appian, 
Pun,  and  variare  auro  is  a  common  expression — ^therefore  it  would 
be  wrong  to  infer  from  the  Scholion  ad  Lycoph,  that  vXovfiapiKol  is, 
embroidered  in  various  colours,  particularly  as  in  that  case  it  would 
not  be  mentioned,  besides  the  vnroiKiXfAkvou  Salmasius  misquotes 
Eirmicus  Matemus,  iii.  13, 10,  and  £rom  this  decides  upon  the  work 
of  the  plumarii;  but  that  Eirmicus,  by  plumarii,  did  not  mean 
fabricators  of  gold-embroidered  garments,  is  plain,  from  his  always 
denoting  these  by  periphrasis,  iii.  36 — 12.  Of  whatever  form  the 
plumse  were,  whether,  as  Salmasius  supposes,  davi  or  (/rbiculi,  the 
plumatsB  vestes  were  in  every  case  gold-embroidered.  Varro,  in 
Nonius^  ii.  p.  616,  expressly  distinguishes  the  plumarius  from  the 
textor.  Moreover,  if  his  business  consisted  merely  in  sewing  on 
notce  rotundce,  davi  (and  vXovfiia  can  only  be  explained  to  be  some- 
thing of  this  sort),  then  the  art  required  was  not  very  great ;  and 
what  need  was  there  didicisae  pingtire  in  order  to  understand  it  P 
And  how  unsuitable  would  gold  embroidery  have  been  for  pulvi- 
narea  plagos,  for  wHch  the  softest  stujOBs  possible  were  used.    Mar- 
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tial,  iii.  82,  7.  Still  less  can  we  reconcile  with  the  ahoye  explan- 
ation the  passage  of  Vitruvius  (B.  vi.  7),  where  the  workshops  of 
the  plnmarii  are  called  textrince.  Their  business  then  was  not  to 
adorn  with  embroidery  garments  already  made,  bnt  to  weave  in  some 
peculiar  manner ;  and  there  is  nothing  about  gold,  but  about  colours, 
which  must  be  kept  from  the  sun  that  they  may  not  fade. 

The  expression  seems  to  require  some  other  explanation,  and 
however  near  the  connection  may  seem  to  be  between  plumarius  and 
plumata  vestist  still  Varro  and  Vitruvius  probably  allude  to  an  en- 
tirely different  kind  of  work.  In  the  Glossaries  plumarius  is  trans- 
lated by  wTcXojScx^oc  (feather-dyer),  which  Salmasius  changes  into 
i^(Xo/3d^oc)  in  which  /3aW«iv  is  to  denote  variare  generally,  as  well 
as  to  embroider !  If  printing  in  colours  had  been  alluded  to,  then 
this  would  have  been  possible.  But  fidnruv  cannot  have  this  signi- 
fication, any  more  than  the  Romans  would  have  said  tingere  vestes^ 
instead  of  acu  pingere.  On  the  contrary  irriXo/Sairri/c  appears  very 
correct.  When  Martial,  xii.  17,  says  of  a  fever  that  will  not  leave 
Lentulus,  because  he  takes  too  good  care  of  it,  dormit  et  in  pluma 
purpureoque  toro^  this  may  no  doubt  be  understood  of  the  feathers 
with  which  in  later  times  the  cushions  were  stuffed.  But  the 
same  explanation  will  hardly  suit  Epig,  xiv.  146,  Lemma  Cervieal : 
Tinge  caput  nardi  folio ;  cervical  olebit : 
Perdidit  unguentum  cum  coma,  pluma  tenet, 

for  the  ointment  could  only  bo  communicated  to  the  pillow-case. 
Still  less  could  it  be  admissible,  with  Bottiger,  Sahina^  to  under- 
stand what  Propertius  says  of  Paetus,  Effultum  plujna  versicolore 
caput f  iii.  7,  50,  as  alluding  to  cuahions  which  were  stuffed  with 
feathers  of  divers  colours.  On  these  grounds  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  plumarii  prepared  real  feather-tapestry,  with  which 
the  pulvini  and  cervicalia  were  covered ;  and  the  same  is  probably 
meant  by  Trrtpurd  xal  vriKurd  -n-potTKi^Xaia.  Poll.  X.  1,  10.  If  in 
modem  days  we  have  succeeded  in  constructing  from  coloured 
feathers  tapestry  of  a  very  durable  nature,  covered  with  all  sorts 
of  emblems,  why  should  not  the  ancients,  who  certainly  in  many 
things  showed  greater  cunning  of  hand  than  we  do,  obtain  credit 
for  equal  ingenuity  ?  Seneca,  Ep.  90,  also  speaks  of  garments 
even,  made  of  feathers;  and  plumarius  and  irnXo^d^og  (from  pluma; 
if  from  plumarey  it  would  be  plumator)^  is  he  who  works  in  feathers, 
as  lanarit^Sf  he  who  works  in  wool,  argentariua  in  silver,  &c. 

[Though  Becker  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  plumatse 
vostes  denote  stuffs  of  feather-embroidery,  and  plumarii  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  same ;  yet  it  is  uncertain  whether  these  stuffs  were 
used  for  pillow-cases.  For,  without  dwelling  on  the  fact,  that  such 
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coverings  would  be  ill-adapted  for  cxishions,  either  for  sitting  or 
lying  upon ;  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  gathered  from  the  passages 
cited.  In  Martial,  xiv.  149,  pluma  tenet  refers  to  the  feathers  inside 
the  pillow,  which,  from  the  thinness  of  the  case,  become  easily 
tainted  by  the  ointment,  and  smell  of  it.  The  words  of  PropeititLs, 
veraicolore  plwma,  may  either  be  considered  a  metonymy,  and  would 
then  denote  the  party-coloured  cover  of  a  feather  cushion  (as  tori 
picti,  Virg.  ^n,  i.  708,  and  toro  purpureOy  Ovid.  Heroid,  v.  88, 
refer,  not  to  the  colour  of  the  torus,  but  only  to  that  of  the  case 
or  coverlet),  or  it  may  mean  actual  coloured  feathers,  with  which 
the  cushion  is  stuffed,  and  which  shine  through  the  thin  case ;  an 
explanation  approved  by  Herzberg,  who  quotes  Cic.  Vert,  v.  11 : 
PulvintLS  perlucidtM  MeliUmsis^  rosa  fartua,'] 

We  must  draw  a  distinction  between  the  coverlets  {stragtda) 
and  the  torcUta;  and  we  do  not  understand  howHeindorf  on  Horace 
{Sat.  ii.  4,  84,  referring  at  the  same  time  to  I^nst,  i.  5,  21)  could 
say,  '  In  both  cases  toral,  torcUia,  is  evidently  a  case  or  covering  of 
the  purple  stuff  cushions  {tori)  of  the  sofiEis.'  [This  was  originally 
the  general  idea :  see  Tumeb.  Adv,  i.  24 ;  Ciaccon.  de  Trtdin,  p.  16.] 
Petronius  (40)  is  sufficient  to  controvert  this.  The  chief  dish, 
the  boar,  was  going  to  be  served  up,  and  Trimalchio  caused  the 
triclinium  suddenly  to  receive  an  exterior  covering,  referring  to  the 
chase ;  and  the  hounds  were  at  the  same  time  admitted  into  the 
apartment.  We  need  only  reflect,  that  the  whole  of  the  guests  lay 
upon  the  lectin  when  the  slaves  toralia  proponunt,  to  be  convinced 
that  the  word  cannot  mean  covers  spread  over  the  couches.  On 
the  contrary,  it  signifies  hangings,  with  which  the  lectus  was  draped 
from  the  torus  to  the  floor ;  hence  Horace  says  circum  Tyriaa  vestes 
(purpureum  torum)  dare  Ulota  toralia.  See  Casaubon  on  Lamprid. 
Heliog,  19  ;  Paull.  Dig.  xxxiii.  10,  6.  [This  explanation  is  entirely 
corroborated  by  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  167,  contra  Latinwm  toral,  quod 
ante  torum.  In  Non.  however  (i.  35)  it  may  mean  the  hangings  of 
the  IjBctica.] 

The  bed  of  the  ancients,  lectus  cuhicularis,  was  higher  than  the 
lectus  tridiniaris  [see  Excursus  on  the  Triclinium] ;  Lamprid.  Hel. 
20 ;  Varro,  L.  L.  viii.  32.  Hence  scandere^  ascendere,  descenders^  are 
always  said  of  it.  See  Broukh,  on  Tibull.  i.  2, 19 ;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  349 ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  685,  lecti  antiquorum  cUti  erant  et  gradibus 
ascendehantur.  Lucan.  ii.  356,  gradihusque  acclivis  ebumis  Stat  torus, 
[Yarro,  L.  L,  v.  168.]  These  gradus  seem  to  be  the  fulcra  (i.  e. 
pedum)  80  often  mentioned.  [Or  rather  fulcra  denote  the  stout 
props,  adorned  with  sphinxes,  griffins,  and  other  beasts,  serving  as 
feet,  in  contradistinction  to  the  round  and  more  elegant  pedes. 
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Hygin.  Fab,  274 ;  Isid.  xix.  26.  Plin.  E.N.  xxxiv.  2,  speaks  of  both 
tridiniorum,  pedibus  fulcrisque,^    See  Propert.  ii.  10,  21 : 

Nee  mihi  tunc  fulcro  sternatur  lectus  eborno. 
iv.  7,  3 ;  Juv.  vi.  22 ;  xi.  95  : 

Qualis  in  Oceani  fluctu  testudo  nataret, 
Glarum  Trojugenis  factum  et  nobile  fulcrum. 

Gomp.  Virg.  ^n,  vi.  603 ;  Suet.  Claud.  32. 

The  lectus  cubicularis  had  (especially  when  it  was  intended  for 
two  persons)'  an  elevated  ledge  on  one  side  of  it,  pltUeus,  which 
word  is  used  to  denote  the  whole  side,  while  the  side  by  which  they 
got  into  the  bed  was  called  sponda,  Isidor.  xx.  11.  The  same  is 
meant  by  the  prior  interiorque  toruSy  Ovid.  Amor,  iii.  14,  32.  See 
Salmas.  ad  Mart,  iii.  91, 9 ;  Suet.  Ccea,  49 ;  Scip.  Afr.  in  G^llius,  vii. 
12.  As  regards  sofas  for  studying,  Bottiger,  8ah,  i.  p.  35,  has  re- 
marked, writing-desks,  with  stools  to  sit  on  and  study,  were  un- 
known to  the  ancients ;  but  they  used  to  meditate,  read,  or  write 
reclining  on  the  lectus,  or  lectulus,  or  lectulus  lucubratorius,  or 
lectica  luc.  Suet.  Aug.  IS;  Ovid.  Trist,  i.  11,  37  ;  Seneca, Epist,  72. 
The  habitus  studentis^  as  Pliny  calls  it,  was  such  that  a  person, 
almost  as  in  the  triclinium,  rested  on  the  left  arm,  drawing  up  at 
the  same  time  the  right  leg,  in  order  to  lay  the  book  on  it,  or  to 
write,  but  they  may  also  have  had  contrivances  for  the  convenience 
of  writing,  on  the  edge  of  the  lectulus.  Persius,  i.  106 : 
Nee  pluteum  csodit,  nee  demorsos  sapit  ungues. 

Juven.  ii.  7.  [Sidon.  Ap,  ii.  9,  grammaticales  plviei,  Scimpodium, 
and  grabaivSy  two  names  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  most  likely 
denoted  the  same  thing  in  Gh*eece,  a  low  small  couch.  See  Becker's 
CJiarides,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  117,  note.  Scimpodium  comes  fromtfc^iirrw. 
But  in  Home  grabati  were  applied  to  the  lecti  of  the  poor,  which 
were  lower  than  those  of  the  rich ;  whilst  the  low  new-fashioned 
couch  of  the  higher  classes  was  called  scimpodium.  The  poverty- 
stricken  appearance  of  the  grabati  is  clear  from  Oic.  de  Dtv.,  7ion 
modo  ledoSj  verum  etiam  grabatos.  Sen.  Ep,  18,  mentions  them 
along  with  modicas  oomaa^  pauperum  cellasy  Ep.  20.  They  were 
used  for  travellers  in  inns,  Petron.  52.  The  scimpodia,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  only  mentioned  of  the  rich,  and  are  generally  used  in  cases 
of  sickness,  e.  g.  Qell.  xix.  10.  Dio.  Cass.  Ixxvi.  13,  relates  that  Sept. 
Severus,  when  iU,  was  carried  in  a  scimpodium.  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius had  done  the  same.  Later,  the  difference  was  done  away 
with,  and  the  costly  scimpodia  were  likewise  called  grabatus.  Scsev. 
Dig,  xxxiii.  7,  20,  grabatus  argento  in  aurato  tectus.  The  Punicani 
lecti,  as  they  were  called,  were  also  very  low.    Isid.  xx.  11.] 
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THE  CHAIES. 

Chairs  were  not  so  much  used  by  the  Bomans  as  by  us,  and 
only  required  for  visitors  [Gell.  ii.  2 ;  Sen.  cfe  Clem,  i.  9],  although 
they  also  had  exedroe.    A  distinction  is  made  between  sella  and 
cathedray  and  the  latter  is  assigned  particularly  to  the  women.   But 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  sella  was  formed  like  our  chairs,  only  with 
the  back  a  little  more  inclined ;  or  that  the  cathedra  meant  an  arm- 
chair ;  for  the  sellce  geatatorioe  were  arm-chairs,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  we  often  meet  with  women  sitting  on  the  simple  chairs.    Sella 
denotes  every  kind  of  chair  from  the  sella  quotidiani  qucBstus  of  the 
artisan  (Cic.  in  Cat.  iv.  8 ;  Mus,  Borh,  iv.  6,  50),  to  the  sdla  curtdis. 
The  cathedra  is  also  included  herein;  and  the  reason  why  this 
word,  so  common  in  the  poets,  refers  oftenest  to  women,  is  that 
they  generally  sat,  and  did  not  recline.     [At  least  sella  and  sedile 
(with  the  diminutives  sediculum  and  sedecula,  Cic.  ad  AU,  iv.   10) 
were  the  most  general  terms  for  every  kind  of  chair,  although  sedile 
originally  denotes  merely  the  seat  itself  or  the  cushion  thereon. 
Selignustrum  was  an  antique  expression.     Fest.  p.  340 ;  Varro,  L.  L, 
V.  128.     The  general  meaning  of  sella  is  clear  from  its  being  used 
in  the  tabemse  of  the  artisans  and  ionsores,  Dig.  ix.  2,  11 ;  and  at 
the  house-doors  of  the  courtesans  (Plant.  Pcen.  i,  2,  56 ;  Sen.  de 
Bene/,  i.  9) ;  in  the  baths  (see  Excursus  on  the  Baths) ;  in  the  lec- 
ture rooms  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  18),  and  on  the  tribunal  of  the  magis- 
trate (like  the  sella  curulis  and  the  sella  imperatoria,  Spart.  8ev.  1 ; 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34  ;  Suet.  Cois.  76 ;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  38 ;  v.  39 ;  Suet.  Claud. 
23  ;  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  11,  sellis  consutum) ;  also  in  the  camp  for  the  gen- 
eral, Suet.  Galb,  18,  castrensem  sellam;  not  to  mention  that  sella 
also  means  a  sedan,  as  well  as  another  unsesthetic  article  of  house- 
hold furniture,  called  «cWa /amtZiarica.     Cod.  Th.  xv.  13,  cfe  tisu  sel- 
larum  in  their  most  general  sense.    Sedile^  although  rarely  met  with, 
has  a  very  general  meaning.   Suet.  Od.,  sedile  regium ;  Spart.  Hadr, 
23 ;  Comp.  Cels.  viii.  10.     It  is  said  of  a  marble  bench  in  Pliny, 
Ep.  V.  6,  40 ;  and  often  in  the  poets. 

The  solium  was  the  term  for  a  lofty  throne-like  seat  of  honour. 
Such  a  one  was  occupied  by  the  father  of  the  family,  when  he  gave 
advice  to  his  clients,  as  their  patronus.  Cic.  de  Leg.  i.  3,  more 
patrio  sedans  in  solio  amsvlentihus  responderem,  de  Or,  ii,  55.  Such 
solia  were  consecrated  to  the  gods  in  their  temples.  So  Solium 
Jovis.  Suet.  Cal.  57;  Oct.  70;  Or.  de  Ear.  JResp.  27.  The  kingly 
throne  is  often  so  called.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  i,  510 ;  vii.  169. 
In  this  sense  it  often  occurs  in  Virgil  and  Ovid.  Cic.  dejin.  ii.  21 : 
ornaJtu  regali,  in  solio  sedens.    See  Isid.  xx.  II,  and  EestuB.    The 
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splendid  gilded  thrones  of  Mars  and  Yenns,  Bacclms  and  Ceres, 
which  occur  in  the  Pompeian  frescoes,  were  most  likely  Boman 
solia,  or,  at  least,  like  them.  Mu^,  Borb,  yiii.  20 ;  yi.  53,  34.  The 
backs  and  sides  are  perpendicular,  as  well  as  the  legs,  which  are  of 
the  most  elegant  shape,  with  small  foot-boards  attached.  They 
have  also  cushions  of  various  hues,  and  hangings  on  each  side  of 
the  back.     Chimentell.  de  Honore  BUell,  c.  18. 

The  cathedra,  on  the  other  hand,  was  designed  more  for  comfort 
than  show;  its  back  and  sides  are  therefore  not  upright,  as  in  the 
solium,  but  more  easy  and  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  person,  with 
sloping  back,  and  broader  above,  for  the  head  to  rest  on  in  either 
direction.  Ant,  d^Herc,  iv.  97 ;  Mus.  Borh,  iv.  t.  18 ;  but  it  is  always 
without  arms.    See  Juv.  vi.  90 : 

.  .  .  famam  contemserat  olim, 
Cnjus  apud  moUes  minima  est  jactora  cathedras. 

Martial,  iii.  63,  says  of  the  efifeminate  Cotilus, 

Inter  femineas  tota  qui  luce  cathedras 

Desidet. 
xii.  38,  femineis  cathedris  ;  Juv.  iz.  52,  strata  poHfua  longague  c<xt'he~ 
dra;  which  shows  that  it  had  sofb  cushions  and  was  long.     It  was 
covered  with  a  stragulum,  as  we  see  from  Martial,  xii.  18 : 

Ignota  est  toga,  sed  datur  petenti 
Rupta  proxima  Testis  e  cathedra. 

Prom  the  easiness  of  the  cathedra  it  is  often  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  fair  sex.  Mart.  ix.  99 ;  Phaedr.  iii.  8,  4 ;  Hor.  Sat, 
i.  10,  90.  Ladies  used  to  rest  on  it  and  write.  Prop.  iv.  5,  37. 
But  the  use  of  these  chairs  was  not  confined  to  them,  as  they 
were  offered  to  men  also,  when  paying  visits.  Thus,  in  Sen.  de 
Clem,  i,  9,  Augustus  has  a  cathedra  set  for  Cinna.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17 ; 
viii.  21.  The  teacher's  chair  was  also  called  cathedra,  not  however 
on  account  of  its  being  easy.  Juv.  vii.  203;  Mart.  i.  77;  Sidon.  Ep, 
vii.  9.  Pliny  (xvi.  37,  68)  mentions  a  particular  sort  of  cathedra 
interwoven  with  osiers.  Comp.  Lipsii  Elect,  i.  19;  Dittrich,  de 
Cath,  feminarum  Bom, 

Besides  the  solium  (or  chair  of  state  with  back  and  arms),  am' 
the  cathedra  (or  easy-chair  with  stuffed  back,  gently  sloping,  but 
without  arms),  there  were  none  others,  as  far  as  we  know,  bearing 
any  particular  designation ;  but  they  all  went  by  the  general  name 
of  sella.  They  were  very  various,  and  often  remarkably  like  our 
modem  chairs,  as  is  seen  by  the  paintings  at  Pompeii.  The  feet 
were  most  elegantly  turned,  and  either  straight  or  gracefully 
curved;  sometimes  placed  cross- wise,  as  in  Mus,  Borb,  vii.  t.  3. 
The  backs  displayed  an  even  greater  variety.     Sometimes  there 
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were  none ;  as  in  the  modem  stooL  Mus.  Borh,  vii.  t.  53 ;  ix.  18. 
(Even  those  of  the  emperors  are  often  without  them.  Mus,  Borb. 
iv.  t.  37.)  Sometimes  they  are  very  low,  Mua,  Borh.  viii.  5 ;  others 
again  are  yery  tall,  and  incline  forwards  or  backwards.  But  gener- 
ally the  back  is  semicircular  (hence  called  arcua^  Tac.  Ann,  xy. 
57),  and  broad,  Mus,  Borh,  xiii.  21,  36;  rarely  trollised,  as  in  Mus, 
Borh,  xii.  13.  On  the  seats  are  cushions,  apparently  moveable,  and 
therefore  fastened  with  broad  or  narrow  bands.  The  frames  of 
chairs  were  of  wood  (often  veneered  with  ivory  or  other  costly 
materials),  or  of  metal,  Uke  the  lecti.  See  Chimentell.  Marmor, 
Pisanum  de  Hon.  Bisell, 

Benches  {scamna  and  suhseUia,  Varro,  L,  L,  v.  168 ;  Isid.  xx. 
1 1 )  were  not  used  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Bomans,  except  in 
the  baths,  or  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  ascent  into  the 
lectus.  Isidorus  and  Varro.  The  subsellia  cathedraria  were  a  more 
convenient  kind,  with  backs  (Paull.  Big.  xxxiii.  10,  5),  and  iapetce. 
to  cover  the  cushion;  called  tegumenta  suhselliorum  in  Ulp.  Dig, 
xxxiv.  2,  25.  They  were  to  be  found  in  the  public  baths.  "Well- 
preserved  specimens  were  discovered  in  Pompeii.  See  Excurs.  I. 
Sc.  7.  It  will  be  needless  to  say  how  conmion  benches  were  in 
public  life,  as  in  courts  of  justice  and  theatres.  Scahdla  were  small 
foot-stools  (Isid.  tft.),  also  called  hypodia,     Paull.  iii.  6,  65.] 

THE  TABLES. 

In  no  article  of  furniture  was  greater  expense  incurred  than  in 
the  tables;  indeed  the  extravagance  in  this  particTilar  would  be 
scarcely  credible,  did  not  the  most  trustworthy  writers  give  us  ex- 
press information  about  it.  The  monopodia^  especially,  cost  im- 
mense sums  of  money ;  also  called  orhes  and  abaci.  These  mono- 
podia, which,  according  to  Livy,  xxxix.  6,  and  Pliny,  H,  N,  xxxiv. 
3,  8,  came  with  other  articles  of  luxury  from  Asia,  were  called 
orbes,  not  from  being  roimd,  but  because  they  were  massive  plates  of 
wood,  cut  off  the  stem  in  its  whole  diameter.  For  this  purpose,  the 
wood  of  the  citrus  was  preferred  above  all  others  Imensa  citrta,  Oic. 
Verr,  iv.  17 ;  Petron.  119] ;  by  which  we  must  not  understand  the 
citron-tree,  but  the  tliuja  cypressoides,  Ovia^  Ovov,  as  is  evident  from 
Pliny,  xiii.  16,  who  expressly  distinguishes  it  from  the  regular  citrus. 
This  tree  was  foimd  especially  in  Mauretania  (hence,  secti  Atlantide 
silva  orbesy  Luc.  x.  144 ;  Mart.  xiv.  89),  and  was  of  such  magnitude, 
as  the  citron-troe  never  attained  to.  Pliny  (c.  xv.)  mentions  plates 
nearly  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  were  cut  off  the  trunk,  of  the 
thickness  nearly  of  half  a  foot.    Unlike  other  tables,  they  were  not 
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provided  with  several  feet,  but  rested  on  an  ivory  column,  and  were 
thence  termed  monopodia.    Liv.  xxxix.  6;  [Juv.  xi.  122: 

.  .  .  latos  niai  sustinet  orbes 
Grande  ebur  et  ma^o  sublimis  pardus  hiatu.] 

Mart.  ii.  43,  9.  The  price  of  such  tables  was  enormous.  [Sen.  de 
Ben.  vii.  9,  menscu  et  cMtimatwrn  lignum  senatoris  censu,  Juv.  i.  137; 
Tertull.  de  Pall,  5.]  Pliny  relates  that  Cicero  himself  had  paid  for 
one,  that  was  then  still  extant,  1,000,000  sesterces,  and  he  mentions 
even  more  extraordinary  cases.  The  most  costly  specimens  were 
those  cut  off  near  the  root,  not  only  because  the  tree  was  broadest 
there,  but  on  account  of  the  wood  being  dappled  and  speckled. 
Pliny  mentions  tigrinoBy  pantherinoBj  undatim  crtapce,  pavonum  caudm 
octdoe  imUantes,  apiatce  menace.  These  tables  however  were  too  dear 
and  not  large  enough  to  use  at  meals,  although  they  did  sometimes 
serve  for  this  purpose.  Martial,  ix.  60,  9.  Hence  larger  ones  of 
common  wood  were  made,  and  veneered  with  the  wood  of  the 
citrus,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  even  Tiberius  used  only  such  a  one, 
xvi.  42,  84. 

The  costly  dtreoSy  in  order  to  protect  them  from  injury,  were 
covered  with  cloths  of  thick  coarse  linen,  gausape.    Mart.  xiv.  138: 
NobiliuB  villosa  tegant  tibi  lintea  citrum  ; 
Orbibus  in  nostris  circulus  esse  potest. 

They  stood  also  thus  in  the  shops  of  the  dealers,  Mart.  ix.  60,  7. 
This  gausape  was  frequently  purple-covered,  Heindorf.  ad  Hor, 
Sat.  ii.  8,  11;  it  served  also  for  dusters,  [Horace,  ib,;  Lucil.  in 
Priscian.  ix.  p.  870.] 

The  small  tables  used  at  meals,  or  to  display  costly  plate  upon, 
eocpanere  argentum,  were  called  aba^.  This  word,  in  Gi*eek,  denotes 
a  plate  or  table,  but  generally  one  with  a  raised  rim  round  it.  [6V>- 
r<mce  mensarumy  TJlp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  19 ;  Faber,  Semestr,  iii.  25.] 
Hence  the  coimting- table  and  dice-board  were  caUed  abacus,  as  like- 
wise the  smooth  square  panels  between  the  stucco  ornaments,  tedO" 
rium,  on  the  walls,  Vitr.  vii.  3, 10.  Their  use  as  side-boards  is  quite 
dear,  from  Cic.  Verr,  iv.  16;  PUn.  xxxvii.  2,  6;  comp.  Petron.  73; 
[Sidon.  ApoU.  xvii.  7.]  The  plates  of  such  tables  were  generally 
of  marble,  or  imitations  of  it,  sometimes  of  silver  (Petr.  70),  gold, 
or  other  costly  material,  and  generally  square.  To  the  abaci  be- 
long also  the  TnenaoB  Ddphica  ex  marntore.     Cic.  Verr,  iv.  59,  and 

Mart.  xii.  67 : 

Auram  atque  argentum  non  simplex  Delphica  portat. 

[SchoL  ad  Juv.  iii.  204;  SchoL  Act.  ad  Hor.  Sat,  i,  6,  116;  Poll.  x. 
81.]  So  the  diX^viQ  rpavtZa  in  Lucian,  Lexiph,,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  name  refers  to  the  material  or  the  form. 
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The  trapezopTioroBf  which  are  mentioned  occaaionally,  and  by 
Cicero,  ad  Att,  vii.  23  (comp.  Paul.  Dig,  xxxiii.  10,  3;  Jung,  ad 
Foil,  X.  69],  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  much  tables,  as  table- 
frames,  chiefly  of  marble,  upon  which  an  abacus  was  placed  aocord- 
ing  to  taste.  Some  persons  profess,  and  with  some  appearance  of 
truth,  to  recognize  them  in  the  numerous  bases,  which  are  to  be 
met  with,  and  four  of  which  are  given  in  the  Mus,  Borh,  iii.  tab. 
59,  vii.  tab.  28.  On  all  of  them  are  two  griffins,  turned  from  each 
other,  and  the  intervening  space  is  decked  with  flowers,  tendrils, 
dolphins,  and  similar  objects  in  relief.  They  are  of  Lunesian  mar- 
ble; the  slabs  which  were  upon  them  were  probably  of  higher 
value  [of  costly  wood  or  gilded,  Paul.  Dig,  xxxiii.  10.  Mart.  iii.  31 : 

Sustentatqae  taas  aurea  mensa  dapes. 

But  they  had  also  small  costly  tables  to  eat  at :  thus  Seneca  had 
five  hundred  rpirroSag  jccdplvoti  Kvkov  iXi^vTOTToSa^,  Of  course  those 
of  more  moderate  means  had  less  pretending  tables,  which  gener- 
ally rested  on  three  or  four  feet,  Hor.  Sat,  i.  3,  13  {ruenaa  tripea)^ 
and  had  a  square  plate ;  this  being  originally  the  regular,  and  in- 
deed the  only  form  used.  Yarro,  L,  L,  v.  118.  The  material  w£» 
beech-wood,  Mart.  ii.  43,  9,  or  maple,  ocer,  a  wood  also  highly 
prized  by  the  Greeks  [p^vla^Lvwi),    See  Hor.  Sai,  ii.  8,  10: 

.  .  .  puer  alte  cinctos  acemam 
Gausape  purpureo  mensain  pertersit 

Mart.  xiv.  90.  Pliny,  H,  N,  xvi.  26,  calls  it  citro  eecundua.  There 
were  also  tables  of  marble,  Hor.  8ai,  i.  6,  116,  lapis  allms.  In  the 
tabemae,  the  tables  were  often  of  brick-work,  so  the  mensoB  lani^ 
ariaSy  Suet.  Claud,  15.     See  Giaccon.  de  Tridin, 


THE  MIEROES. 

Besides  those  fixed  in  the  walls  (see  above),  there  were  also 
portable  looking-glasses  of  various  sizes  and  manifold  form,  used  at 
the  toilet  of  the  ladies.  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  19.  They  were  mostly 
oval  or  round,  and  were  held  before  the  mistress  by  the  female 
slaves  {tenercy  porrigere)^  Prop.  iv.  7,  76 ;  Ovid.  Am,  ii.  215 ;  Juv. 
ii.  99.] 

The  mirrors  were  generally  of  metal ;  in  the  earlier  periods  a 
composition  of  tin  and  copper  was  used,  but  as  luxury  increased, 
those  made  of  silver  became  more  common.  Plin.  xxxiii.  9.  The 
silver  however,  which  was  at  first  used  pure,  was  often  adulterated 
with  a  quantity  of  some  other  metal.  Hie  excellence  of  the  mirror 
did  not  depend  only  upon  the  purity  of  the  metal,  but  also  on  the 
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strength  of  the  plate,  which  caused  the  image  to  be  reflected  more 
strongly.  Yitr.  vii.  3,  9.  [The  back  part  was  also  of  metal,  which 
was  usually  embossed.  Many  have  been  preserved,  most  of  which 
are  of  Greek  or  Etruscan  workmanship.    Mu8.  Borh.  ix.  14.] 

TEIPODS 

may  also  be  reckoned  among  the  household  utensils,  so  far  as  they 
served  to  ornament  the  palaces  of  the  great :  with  their  use  in  the 
temples  we  have  nothing  to  do.  [Bespecting  the  tripods  in  the 
kitchen,  see  the  kitchen  utensils.] 

Among  the  paintings  from  Pompeii  in  the  Mvs.  Both,  there  are 
two,  which  represent  costly  tripods.  Each  is  adorned  with  seven 
statues,  the  one  with  the  sons,  the  other  with  the  daughters  of 
Niobe.  In  each,  three  figures  are  standing  or  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  the  tripod,  while  the  remaining  four  are  in  a  kneeling  posture 
on  the  rim  which  unites  the  feet.  Tom.  vi.  t.  13,  14.  [Comp. 
Mvs,  Borh.  iz.  33.] 

CTJPBOAKDS  AND  CHESTS. 

CuFBOABDS  {armaria,  Isid.  xv.  5),  and  chests  {capscc,  arcoe, 
Yarro,  L,  L,  v.  128)  served  to  guard  money  and  other  valuables, 
as  well  as  clothes,  books,  eatables,  &c.  Paull.  Dig,  xxxiii.  10,  3. 
On  those  for  the  books  see  Excurs.  I.  Sc.  3.  Cicero,  p,  Coel,  21, 
mentions  cupboards  for  valuables.  Petron.  29;  Plant.  Epid,  ii. 
3,  3.  See  Cato,  B.  B,  11,  armarium  promptttariam.  Plant.  Cap, 
iv.  4,  10.  On  the  cupboards  for  the  imagines  see  above.  They 
were  mostly  made  of  beech- wood.    Plin.  ff.  N,  xvi.  84. 

The  chests  also  served  for  all  manner  of  uses  {area  vestiariaf 
Cato,  B,  B,  11;  comp.  Suet.  Ca2,  59);  but  mostly  for  keeping 
money  in,  and  they  stood  in  the  atrium.  These  were  either  entirely 
of  metal  {dirb  mdripov,  App.  iv.  44),  or  of  wood,  ornamented  and 
secured  with  metal ;  hence  /errata  area  in  Juv.  xi.  26 ;  TJlp.  Dig, 
xxxii.  1,  52.  We  may  form  a  conjecture  of  their  size  from  the  feust 
that  the  proscribed  Junius  or  Yinius  lay  hidden  for  several  days  in 
the  money-chest  of  his  £reedman,  and  thus  escaped  death;  App. 
ib, ;  Dio.  Cass,  xlvii.  7 ;  Suet.  Oct,  27.  Several  such  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii,  or,  at  all  events,  their  ornaments,  crustoi,  which 
were  embossed.  See  Miia,  Borh,  v.  p.  7,  an  account  of  the  two 
chests,  found  in  the  house  of  the  Dioscuri. 

So  common  were  these  money-chests,  that  the  term  for  paying 
money  was  ex  area  edvere.  Donat.  ad  Ter,  Ad,  ii.  4,  13,  and 
Phorm.  Y.  8,  29.    They  were  in  charge  of  the  atriensis,  and  perhaps 
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in  great  houses,  in  that  of  special  arcarii;  Scsev.  Dig,  xl.  5,  41 ; 
called  by  Plautus,  Aul.  iii.  5,  45,  arcularii,  Orell.  2890.  The  arose 
and  armaria  were  sometimes  sealed,  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Smaller  chests  (ct^feKce,  loculi)  and  baskets  {canistra,  Varro, 
L,  L.  y.  120)  are  often  mentioned.  Isid.  xx.  9.  The  baskets  were 
round  or  square,  of  divers  materials,  and  often  very  costly.  Qic. 
ad  AU,  vi.  1 ;  splendidimmis  oanistrts,    Mus,  Borb,  viii.  18. 

COOKINa  UTENSILS  (coquinaimum  instrumenium,  Ulp.   Dig. 

xxxiv.  2, 19). 

1.  Beguxab  cooking  vessels  were  called  coctUa,  Paul.  Diac  p. 
39 ;  Isid.  xx.  8 :  vasa  ad  coquendwm, 

a.  Of  peculiar  shape.  As  the  miHarium  (so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  mill-stones ;  Pallad.  v.  8 ;  aitma  et  angustum,  Colum. 
ix.  4)  a  tall  narrow  metal  vessel,  for  boiling  water  quickly.  Ath. 
iii.  p.  98 ;  Sen.  Nat,  Qitaat,  iii.  24.  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2, 19,  mentions 
silver  ones.  Anthepsa  was  a  Greek  cooking  machine  with  a  recep- 
tacle below,  probably  for  charcoal,  and  often  cost  large  sums.  Cic. 
p.  Rose,  Am,  46;  Lamprid.  Hd,  18. 

6.  Kettle-shaped  was  the  ahenuTn;  (dimin.  ahenulum,  so  called 
from  the  material) ;  it  was  broad  and  rotund.  Paul.  Dig,  xxxiii.  7, 
18 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  j^n,  vi.  218.  It  was  hung  over  the  fire,  and 
used  for  boiling  water,  also  for  cooking  victuals ;  Titinn.  in  Nonius, 
i.  68 ;  Petron.  74 ;  Juv.  xi.  81 ;  and  by  dyers,  Ov.  Fast,  iii.  822. 
Avellino  thinks  ahenum  was  a  small  stew-pan,  with  a  long  handle, 
which  is  improbable.  The  hbes,  though  properly  a  basin,  when  it 
was  used  for  cooking,  must  have  been  kettle-shaped,  but  not  very 
deep;  Isid.  xx.  8;  PoU.  x.  85.  The  coriina,  a  semicircular  kettle 
(hence  cortina  theairiy  Forcellinus)  was  in  general  use  among  the 
dyers.  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxv.  6,  25;  Cato,  B.  B,  66;  Plin.  xv.  6,  6; 
Plant.  Pcen.  v.  5,  11. 

c.  Begular  seething-pots.  Cacalma  (of  metal,  and  of  earthen- 
ware. Col.  xii.  41, 46,  sometimes  of  silver,  Ulp.  ib, ;  Lamprid.  Hdiog. 
19)  was  a  pot  for  cooking  food.  Varro,  vas  ubi  coquebant  cibum. 
PauU.  Dig,  xxxiii.  7,  18.  It  was  also  called  oUa,  formerly  aula, 
Isid.  XX.  8.  Nonius,  xv.  1,  calls  it  oapacissimum  va».  See  Forcel- 
linus concerning  its  other  uses.  Oucuma,  a  larger  pot,  Petron.  135 ; 
Macr.  Dig.  xlviii.  8.  La$anum,  in  Hor.  Sat,  i,  6,  109,  is  also  a 
cooking  vessel,  which  the  sordidua  proetor  carries  with  him,  that 
he  may  not  have  to  stop  at  an  inn.  A  bronze  pot,  with  cover  and 
handsome  handle,  is  copied  in  Mu8,  Barb.  ix.  56 ;  see  xii.  58. 

d.  Those  shaped  like  our  pans.     Sartago  (Isid.  ib,,  a  strepitu 
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aoni  vocataj  quando  in  ea  ardet  clevm),  was  an  open  pan  of  silyer, 
Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  11,  22;  Ulp.  ib.  The  patina  (properly  a  dish), 
also  used  for  cooking,  was  flat.    Plant.  Pseud,  iii.  2,  51 : 

Ubi  omnes  patinae  fervent,  omnes  aperio. 
Apic.  iii.  2 ;  iy.  2.    Covers  {testum  and  iestu)  were  commonly  used. 
Ov.  Fast.  vi.  509 : 

Stant  calicea,  minor  inde  fabas,  olus  alter  habebant, 
£t  fnmant  testa  preesns  uterque  sno. 

Oato,  B,  B.  74,  75,  84 ;  Plin.  zxxiii.  7,  26 ;  see  Mus,  Borh,  iii.  63 ; 
V.  44 ;  xii.  59. 

2.  Other  utensils  were  tripods,  tripedes,  as  stands  for  the  pots 
(Ussing  wrongly  supposes  that  lasana  were  also  used  for  this  pur- 
pose) ;  spits  {veru,  Varro,  X.  L.  v.  127) ;  gridirons  {craticulay  Mart, 
xiy.  221) ;  strainers  {colum,  Mus.  Both,;  some  were  mcule  of  osiers, 
Colum,  zii.  19) ;  funnels  {infundibula  and  injidihula.  Cat.  B,  B,  10, 
lU  13 ;  Col.  iii.  18,  angusto  ore;  also  of  glass,  Mim,  Borh,  v.  10); 
sieves  {crihrum;  especially  for  flour,  Pers.  iii.  112,  crihro  decuwa 
farina;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  11,  28;  see  Porcellinus) ;  spoons  and 
ladles  (the  larger  were  called  truce,  Paull.  Diac.  v.  antroare,  quo 
permovent  coquentes  exta ;  Titinn.  in  Nonius,  six.  18 ;  the  smaller 
were  called  trtdlcBy  Paul.  Diac.  p.  31.  Cato,  B,  B.  13,  mentions 
trtUlas  aheneas  and  ligneas.  Yarro,  L,  L,  v.  118,  seems  to  use  trua 
in  a  wider  sense.  On  the  use  of  truUa,  as  a  wine- vessel,  see  Excurs. 
m.  So.  9).  Mortars  of  stone  and  metal  {pila,  for  pounding  in  with 
the  heavy  pestle,  pilum  moriariumj  for  lighter  work,  Isid.  iv.  11 ; 
Non.  XV.  3 ;  often  in  the  Scriptores  rei  rusticoe,  and  in  Pliny.  See 
Forcell.);  coal-scoops  (Hor.  Sat,  i.  5,  36,  prunasque  hatillum;  see 
Heindorf,  and  Casaubon  ad  Script,  Hist,  Aug,  p.  224.  In  Mus, 
Borh,  X.  164,  is  a  copy  of  an  elegant  coal-scoop,  resting  on  Ave 
small  feet ;  and  also  two  small  andirons  of  bronze,  prettily  orna- 
mented. On  pruna  and  carho,  see  Isid.  xix.  6).  Several  beautiful 
steel-yards  of  bronze  have  been  found.  See  Mus,  Both,  i.  56 ;  viii. 
16.  The  moveable  weight  attached  to  them  is  generally  ornamented 
with  a  small  bust  of  some  deity.    The  scale-plate  hung  by  chains. 

3.  Water- vessels.  The  most  indispensable  was  the  urna  {hy- 
dria\  like  our  bucket,  adapted  both  for  fetching  water  (Varro,  L,  L. 
V.  126),  and  also  for  keeping  it  in.  For  the  former  purpose  it  was 
provided  with  two  moveable  handles,  which  fell  when  the  vessel  was 
set  down.  When  used  for  keeping  water  in,  they  had  no, handles ; 
others  again,  for  carrying  water,  besides  the  two  large  handles  had 
two  smaller  ones  flzed  on  below.  Mus,  Borh,  vii.  31 ;  comp.  vi.  31, 
viii.  1 5,  iii.  14.  They  were  made  of  earthenware,  wood,  and  metal. 
One  of  bronze  with  a  very  elegant  handle  is  given  in  Mus,  Borh,  xi. 
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44;  and  Cicero,  Yerr,  ii.  19,  mentioiis  Jiyd/rias  argenteaa.    Some- 
tunes  the  name  of  the  owner  was  inscribed  on  them.    Plant.  Bud 
ii.  5,  21. 
They  were  carried  on  the  head.    Prop.  iv.  4,  16 : 

Urgebat  medium  fictilis  urna  caput 
or  on  the  shoulder,  iy.  11,  27 : 

lufelix  bumeros  urgeat  urna  meos. 

Something  was  usually  placed  on  the  head  underneath  the  vessel. 
Paul.  Diac.  p.  6,  and  p.  45 :  Ccesticillvs  appellcUur  circulus,  qutm 
superponit  capitt,  qui  aliquid  kUurtts  est  in  capite.  They  poured  the 
water  straight  out  of  the  bucket  into  the  kettle.  Plant.  Pseud,  i.  2, 
24.  Hence  urna  is  used  of  the  vessels  of  the  Danaides,  though  these 
ought  properly  to  be  called  urnulce.  Varro  in  Nonius,  xv.  8.  The 
water-buckets  were  placed  in  the  kitchen  on  the  umarium,  as  it  was 
called,  a  kind  of  square  table  for  the  purpose.  Varro,  L,  L,  v.  126 ; 
and  in  Non,  xy.  10.  Other  vessels  for  drawing  and  ladling  water 
were  urceus  (somewhat  less  than  an  urna),  and  urceolus.  Paul.  Dig. 
quibus  aqua  in  ahentmi  infunditur,  Cato,  R.  R.  10,  13 ;  Mart.  xiv. 
106,  urceus  fictilis : 

Hie  tibl  donatur  panda  ruber  uroeus  ansa. 

Cato,  13:  wrceus  ahenus.  These  served  also  for  mixing  drinks. 
Mart.  xiv.  105.  Another  was  called  nanus.  Paul.  Diac.  p.  176: 
Nanum  Oroeci  vas  aquarium  dicmvt  humile  et  conoavum,  quod  vulgo 
vocant  sitidv/m  harhatum.    So  Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  119. 

Sitxdus  or  sitvla  may  also  be  compared  to  our  bucket.  Plant. 
Amph.  ii.  2,  39 ;  Epigram  in  Anth,  Lot.  i.  p.  493 ;  Paul.  Dig.  xviii. 
1,  40;  Cato,  R.  R.  11.  Vitruv.  x.  9:  Ferrea  catena  habens  situlos 
pendentes  oereos.  Kon.  xv.  36.  Lastly,  mateUa  and  matdlio  were 
used  in  the  kitchen  for  drawing  water,  as  well  as  for  mixing  wine  at 
table.  Plautus  in  Non.  xv.  2 ;  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  119 ;  Cato,  jB.  R.  10. 
Oi  futis  Varro  says  {ib.):  Vas  aquarium,  quod  in  iridinio  allatam 
aquam  infundebant, 

VESSELS  FOE  HOLDING  LIQUIDS. 

These  went  by  the  general  name  vasa  (Paul.  rec.  sent.  iii.  6,  86), 
which  word  is  also  used  in  a  wider  sense.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  19 ; 
Plant.  Avl.  i.  2,  17.  They  varied  so  much  in  form,  size,  use,  ma- 
terial, and  workmanship,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give 
specific  names  to  the  many  that  have  been  preserved ;  a  few  general 
observations  must  therefore  suffice.  Varro,  Festus,  Macrobius,  {Sat, 
V.  21),  Nonius  Marcellus,  xiv.,  Isidorus,  xx.  4,  Poll.  x.  (<rjceui|  rA 
lear^  ohdav  xp4<'tM")>  Athen.  xi.  are  our  authorities  on  the  subject. 
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Some  of  the  chief  modem  works  are,  Panofka,  Becherches  9ur  Us 
vSritahlea  norM  des  vases  grecs ;  Letronne,  Ohstrvat,  philoL  et  archicl, 
sur  les  noms  des  vases  grecs  ;  and  Ussing,  de  nominibtts  vasorum  Orcec, 
Most  of  these  refer  to  Greek  vessels,  but  in  fact  the  majority  of 
the  Boman  ones,  except  the  commoner  sorts,  were  derived  £rom 
Greece.  The  Greek  names  of  several  of  these,  and  the  Greek 
subjects  pourtrayed  on  them,  long  continued  to  show  their  first 
origin,  e.  g.  the  scyphi  Homerici  of  Nero.     Suet.  Ner,  47. 

The  vasa  were  made  (1)  of  earthenware,  yJcitYta,  Isid.  xx.  4 ;  Plin. 
H,  N.  XXXV.  46,  either  of  very  simple  construction  {cumano  rubi- 
cundapiUvere  testa.  Mart.  xiv.  114;  xi.  27,  6;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6. 118),  or 
valuable  from  their  size  and  skilful  workmanship  {propter  tenuita- 
tern,  Pliny).  See  Ruperti  on  Juvenal,  iv.  131 ;  Pliny,  ih, :  eoperve- 
nit  luxuriay  ut  etiam  fidilia  pluris  consient  quam  murrhina.  The  art 
of  the  potter  and  modeller  bloomed  early  in  Italy,  especially  in 
Etruria  (Mart.  xiv.  98)  and  lower  Italy  (Mart.  xiv.  102,  114) ;  but 
even  in  Numa's  time  there  was  a  guild  of  potters  at  Home.  Pliny, 
ib.  All  sorts  of  utensils  and  vessels  were  worked  either  after  Greek 
patterns  or  from  original  designs.  The  numerous  terra  cottas  still 
existing  are  conspicuous  alike  for  their  durability,  colouring,  and 
finish,  as  well  as  for  the  tasteful  elegance  of  their  shapes ;  the  inge- 
nuity displayed  in  ornamenting  the  handles  and  rims  is  truly  won- 
derful. Ovens  for  baking  them  have  often  been  discovered,  and  at 
Oria  in  Campania,  a  potter's  workshop  entire,  with  a  number  of 
vessels.  See  Hausmann,  de  con/ectione  vasorum  antiq,  fidilium. 
On  the  terra  cotta  lamps,  see  the  following  Excursus,  on  the 
Manner  of  Lighting. 

(2)  The  metal  vasa  were  very  numerous.  The  silver  and  golden 
utensils  were  either  pura  {sine  ullo  opere  artificis,  Plin.  Ep,  iii.  1 ; 
Juv.  ix.  141 ;  Mart.  iv.  38 ;  also  levia,  Juv.  xiv.  62) ;  or  ccdata,  outpera, 
toreuTMLta,  The  latter  were  doubtless  not  always  from  the  hand  of 
the  artist  whose  name  they  bore ;  but  it  was  the  name  more  than  the 
workmanship  that  enhanced  their  value.  [The  Greek  ropcvrur^  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  Boman  cadatura;  and  is  only  used  of 
work  in  relief  in  metal ;  as  Quinctilian  expressly  states,  ii.  21 ;  Plin. 
H,  N.  xxxiii.  Isid.  xx.  4 :  Coelata  vasa  signis  eminentibus  intus  esc- 
trave  expressis  a  cobIo,  quod  est  genus  ferramejiti,  quod  wlgo  cilionem 
vocant.  Anciently,  such  vessels  were  termed  anaesa,  Paul.  Diac. 
p.  20:  quod  circuniccedendo  fiurd.  See  Gkiratoni  on  Cic.  Verr.  iv. 
23.  This  ornament  was  either  constructed  in  a  piece  with  the 
vessel  itself  (being  either  hammered  out,  or  cast  and  then  chased), 
like  the  dishes  and  cups  ornamented  with  wreaths  {lances  pamp%~ 
naias,  patincs  Jiederaice  discus  corymbiaius,  Treb.  PolL  Claud.  17) ; 
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or  the  embofismg  was  done  on  a  separate  piece  of  metal,  which 
was  afterwards  fixed  on  to  the  vesseL  Lead  was  used  for  soldering 
them  together.  Alp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  19;  Paul.  JW^r.  vi.  1,  23.  Such, 
plates  in  relief  were  named  $igilla,  Cic.  Verr,  iv.  22 ;  and  these  were 
further  called  emblemcUa  or  cruBtce.  Verr,  iv.  23.  The  first  were 
massive  pieces,  stuck  firmly  into  the  vessel.  (Hence  the  term  em- 
blema  vermicuUitum  appUed  to  designs  in  mosaic.)  So  Ulpian,  Dig, 
xxxiv.  2,  19 :  emhlemata  aurea  (in  argento),  and  §  6 ;  so  PaiiL  ib, 
32,  and  Bee,  sent,  iii.  6,  89 .  ^oisis  argenteis  embUmaia  ex  auro  fixa. 
Sen.  E^,  5,  Pliny,  H,  N,  xxxiii.  55,  mentions,  as  a  phialce  emhlema, 
Ulysses  and  Diomed  stealing  the  Palladium.  Comp.  Treb.  Poll.  TH, 
in  XXX,  Tyr,  32.  CrusUKy  on  the  other  hand  (according  to  its  true 
meaning,  of  thin  covering  generally,  for  instance,  the  plates  of 
marble  covering  the  walls,  fishes'  scales,  &c.),  denote  thin  plates  or 
strips,  with  or  without  embossed  work,  which  were  not  so  much 
fixed  in,  as  on  and  around  the  vessels.  Thus  a  chaplot  of  embossed 
work  placed  round  a  vessel  would  be  called  only  crusta,  not  emblenut. 
The  crusta  was  thin  like  veneering,  the  emblema  compact  and  mas- 
sive. Paul.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  32 :  cymbia  argeniea  crtiatis  aureis  illi- 
gata,  whereas  infixa  is  used  of  the  emblemata.  Cic.  Verr,  ii.  24 : 
ita  sdte  in  aureie  poculis  illigabat  (i.  e.  crustas),  ita  apte  in  scyphis 
aureis  indudebat  (i.  e.  emblemata).  See  Salmas.  ad  Sclin,  p.  736. 
Emesti  Glavis,  v.  crusta,  Tiberius  forbade  the  expression  emblema, 
as  being  bad  Latin,  Suet.  Tib,  71 ;  Dio  Cass.  Ivii.  51,  but  of  course 
it  continued  to  be  used.  Vasa  aurea  are  also  mentioned  (Ulp.  Dig, 
XXX  V.  2,  27),  but  the  argeniea  wqtq  naturally  more  common.  One 
hundred  such  have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii,  most  of  them  mag- 
nificently embossed.  See  Mus,  Borb,  x,  14 ;  xi.  45 ;  xiii.  49.  A 
rich  discovery  of  them  was  made  in  Normandy,  from  the  temple  of 
Mercury  at  Canetum.] 

The  chrysendeta,  so  often  mentioned  by  Martial,  are  incorrectly 
explained  to  be  drinking- vessels ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  fiat 
vessels  for  serving  up  the  food :  at  least  this  is  the  only  use  to 
which  they  are  applied  by  Martial,  ii.  43,  11 ;  and  xiv.  97 ;  comp, 
vi.  94.  The  name  itself,  and  the  designation  Jlava,  gave  rise  to  the 
supposition  that  they  were  silver  vessels  with  a  golden  rim,  perhaps 
also  with  inlaid  gold- work. 

The  vasa  of  Corinthian  brass  were  highly  prized.  See  above. 
[Bronze  vessels  were  naturally  most  frequent,  numbers  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Museum  Borbonicum;  which,  notwithstanding  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  material,  are  always  gracefully  formed,  the  handles  par- 
ticularly so,  with  very  fine  embossing.] 

(3)  Vessels  adorned  with  gems.    We  must  not  believe  that  in 
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every  case  where  yessels  of  amethyst,  etc.,  are  mentioned,  real  pre- 
ciouB  stones  are  meant,  though  there  were  such  also.  We  have  only 
to  call  to  mind  the  Mantuan  vase,  as  it  i*  «:alled.  Gic.  Verr  I  v.  27. 
[Prop.  iii.  3,  26 :  Nw  hihii  e  gemma  divite  nostra  aitis.  Yirg.  Oeorg,  li. 
506 ;  Mart.  ziv.  110.  See  a  cup  of  oziyx,  Mu8»  Both,  zii.  47.  Little 
vessels  of  onyx  were  often  used  for  anointing,  and  hence  onyx  came 
to  denote  an  ointment  vessel.  Hor.  Od,  iv.  12, 17 :  Nardi  parvus 
onyx.    Prop.  iii.  8,  22 ;  ii.  10,  13 ;  Mart.  vii.  d4 ;  xi.  50.] 

Yessels  ornamented  with  precious  stones  were  much  more  fre- 
quent, gemmia  diatinda,  or  composed  of  a  quantity  of  cameos  set  in 
gold,  Appian,  Mithr.  115,  which  are  often  mentioned  by  the  later 
poets.  [Flin.  xxxiii.  2 :  iurha  gemmartnn  potamua  et  amaragdia 
teocimua  caiicea»  xxxvii.  6 ;  Mart.  xiv.  109 ;  Juv.  x.  26 ;  v.  43;  Auson. 
^^igr,  8 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  19. 

(4)  Yessels  of  amber  were  only  of  small  dimensions.  Mart.  iv. 
32 :  De  ape  electro  inclitaa.  Metal  vessels  were  also  ornamented 
with  amber.    Paul.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  32 ;  Mart.  viii.  51 : 

Yera  minus  flayo  radiant  electra  metallo. 
Juv.  V.  37 ;  xiv.  307.    Ivory  seems  to  have  been  rarely  used  for 
vessels,  or  their  ornaments.    Mart.  xiv.  78 ;  OreU.  3838 ;  pyxidem 
eboreamJ] 

(5)  Yessels  of  glass.  The  ingeniously-wrought  objects  in  glass 
for  which  Alexandria  x>articularly  was  famed,  appear  to  throw  all 
the  skill  of  the  English  and  Bohemian  glass-polishers  [yitriarii, 
OreU.  4229]  completely  into  the  shade.  [Mart.  xii.  74  :  Cum  tibi 
NUiacua  portet  cryskdla  cataplua,  Gic.  p.  Bab,  14;  Treb.  Poll. 
Claud.  17 :  calicea  ^gyptioa,  Yop.  Tac,  ii.]  They  knew  as  well  as 
we  how  to  impart  to  the  glass  any  colour  they  pleased,  and  make 
gkilfiil  imitations  of  precious  stones.  PHn.  xxxvi.  26,  67 ;  comp. 
xxxvii.  7, 26, 6, 22 ;  [Isid.  xvi.  15 ;  Strab.  xvL  p.  758] ;  and  this  kind 
of  coloured  glass  is  no  doubt  often  meant  under  the  word  gemmce; 
e.  g.  the  amethysUni  trientea.  Mart.  x.  49.  To  them  belong  also 
the  variously-shaded  o/ZoMOfi^w,  [from  Egypt,]  (Yopisc.  Saturn,  8,) 
perhaps  opal-glass,  or  something  similar.  The  most  valued  however 
were  the  cryatallina,  of  quite  pure,  white,  and  transparent  glass. 
Plin.  [Isid.  xvi.  15.]  We  must  always  therefore  understand  it  of 
crystal  glass,  when  crystallina  or  cryataUa  (Mart.  ix.  23,  [xiv.  Ill,] 
xii.  74)  are  mentioned ;  and  when  we  read  (ix.  60,  13)  of  turhata 
hrevi  cryataUina  vitro,  this  must  be  supposed  to  be  an  impure, 
perhaps  greenish,  piece,  or  place,  as  i.  54,  6,  Aretinoa  violant  cryatal^ 
Una  teatoe.  They  had  also  the  secret  of  making  glass  of  differently- 
coloured  layers  joined  together,  which  they  then  cut  into  cameos 
like  the  onyx.    Plin.  xxxvi.  26,  66.    The  renowned  Barbeiini  or 
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Portland  Vase,  [from  the  tomb  of  Severus  Alexander,]  which  was 
long  considered  a  genuine  8ardon3rx,  is  of  this  description.  Hence 
the  frequent  mention  of  sardonyches  vert.  Mart.  iv.  61, 6 ;  ix.  60, 19. 

[Still  finer  than  the  Portland  vase  is  the  embossed  glass  vase, 
with  blue  and  white  bas-reliefs,  discovered  in  1837,  in  a  tomb  at 
Pompeii.     See  Mus.  Borh,  xi.  28,  29.] 

The  opal  bowl,  described  in  Scene  II.,  was  discovered  about  the 
year  1725,  in  Navarre,  and  at  the  time  Fea  translated  Winkelmann'a 
Hist  of  the  Arts,  was  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  D.  Carlo  de* 
Marchesi  Trivulsi.  Such  vessels  were  named  diatretay  Mart.  xii.  70, 
9 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  ix.  2,  27.  On  the  other  hand,  toreuma  (Mart.  xi.  11, 
Upidi  toreumata  Nili,  [xiv.  94,]  et  passim)  has  a  more  extended 
signification,  and  may  be  referred  particularly  to  the  ccelata.  Comp. 
Martial,  xiv.  115.  Paul.  Diac.  p.  115:  Leshium  genus  vasts  ccelati 
a  Lcshiis  inventum,  and  these  were  of  purple-coloured  glass.  Ath.  xi. 
p.  486.  According  to  Quinct.  i.  21,  the  term  coelare  cannot  properly 
be  used  of  glass ;  sculptura  is  the  word  to  be  used  of  wood,  ivory, 
glass,  and  marble.     See  the  Excursus  on  the  Baths. 

(6)  Vasa  murrhina.  It  is  plain  from  the  vagueness  with  which 
the  ancients  express  themselves  about  the  vasa  murrhina,  that  they 
were  not  quite  clear  about  its  substance.  For  with  the  exception  of 
the  much-quoted  passage  of  Prop.  iv.  5,  26, 

Sea  quEB  palmifer®  mittunt  Tenalia  Thebe, 
Morrheaque  in  Parthis  pocula  cucta  focis, 

there  is  no  other  which  would  not  admit  of  a  negative  rather  than 
of  a  positive  use.  Hence  there  has  been  a  great  variety  of  opinion 
about  the  material  from  which  they  were  composed.  Many  have 
declared  the  murrha  to  be  natural  stone ;  [e.g.  agate,  on3rx,  sardonyx, 
etc.]  On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion,  chiefly  based  on  Propertius, 
that  it  was  Chinese  porcelain,  has  met  with  numerous  defenders  [aa 
the  Scaligers  and  Salmasius].  And  this  view  of  the  subject  seems 
to  be  the  only  admissible  one,  and  agrees  best  with  the  majority  of 
passages  on  the  subject ;  besides  which,  it  receives  considerable  sup- 
port from  the  assertion  (if  true)  of  Gtell,  that  porcelain  went  by  the 
name  of  Mirrha  de  Smyrna,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  [The  most  important  passage  is  in  PHny,  JI,  N,  xxxvii.  2, 
8  :  Oriens  murrhina  mittit,  Inveniuntur  enim  ibi  in  pluribus  nee  tn- 
signibus  locis  Farthid  regni,  prcecipue  in  Carmania,  Humorem  putani 
suh  terra  colore  densari,  Amplitudine  nusquam  parvos  exceduni 
abacosy  crassitudine  raro  quanta  dictum  est  vasi  potoriOy  etc.  Whence 
it  appears  that  Pliny  did  not  consider  it  an  artificial  product.  The 
mineral  which  suits  Pliny's  description  best,  is  the  Fluor  or  Derby- 
shire spar,  from  which  exactly  similar  vessels  are  made  in  England. 
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It  is  soft,  and  fragile,  and  of  a  faint  brilliancy,  &c.,  just  as  Pliny  says. 
Tlus  opinion  is  the  one  now  most  generally  adopted  among  the 
learned.  The  Boman  jurists  declared  that  murrhina  (although  of 
great  value,  Plin.  xxxvii.  2,  7)  were  not  to  be  counted  as  gems.] 
There  were  genuine  and  false  murrhina,  the  latter  probably  an  imi- 
tation in  glass,  as  Plin.  xxxyi.  26,  67,  in  enumerating  the  different 
glasses  manufactured,  says,  fit  el  cdhwm  et  murrhinum.  The  passage 
of  Propertius  cited  above  probably  refers  to  this  imitation.  La  re- 
ference to  the  uses  of  the  vessels  we  shaU  class  them  as  follows. 

1,  Vasa  for  preserving  liquids,  in  cellars,  chambers,  tabemse, 
and  partiy  for  transporting  them  in 

(a)  larger  sorts :  doli,  cadiy  amphoraiy  lagencdy  which,  as  they  were 
chiefly  for  wine  (though  also  for  oil,  Cato,  B,  B,  13 ;  and  honey, 
Cic.  Verr,  ii.  74),  are  mentioned  in  the  Excursus  on  the  Drinks. 
(6)  Smaller  sorts  for  keeping  ai-ticlos  in  though  only  for  a  short 
time,  the  contents  being  destined  for  speedy  consumption.  Ampulla 
{fiofA^vXoc,  \ijKv9oQy  \riKv9iov)t  short,  and  thickset  in  shape,  with  a 
narrow  neck.  Plin.  Ep,  iv.  30.  If  designed  for  hanging  up,  it  was 
provided  with  a  handle.  Oil  was  kept  in  them  for  bathing.  (Appul. 
Plor.  ii.  9 ;  Mart.  iii.  82,  26 ;  Cic.  de  Fin.  iv.  12.)  Also  vinegar 
(PHn.  ff,  N,  XX.  14,  64),  and  wine.  They  were  also  used  for 
drinking  out  of,  Mart.  vi.  35 : 

.  .  .  vitreisque  tepentem 
Ampullis  potas  semisupinus  aquam. 

Suet.  Dom»  21.  This  often  happened  on  a  journey.  Plant.  Merc, 
V.  2,  86 ;  comp.  Pers.  i.  3,  43.  Leathern  bottles  were  also  used  for 
this  purpose,  scorteoB  ampiUlce,     Col.  viii.  2. 

Alabastrum  was  used  only  for  ointment  and  oil;  it  was  cylin- 
drical in  shape,  decreasing  upward,  and  always  without  handles. 
Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  35,  56 ;  xxi.  4,  10.  It  was  made  of  onyx  (hence 
called  onyx),  alabaster,  and  other  sorts  of  stone,  as  well  as  glass. 
Many  derive  it  from  &  and  Xa/3»/,  referring  to  the  absence  of  han- 
dles. Others  think  that  it  received  its  name  £rom  the  material  of 
which  it  was  usually  made.  MiiUer  and  Welcker,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  stone  took  its  name  from  the  vessel.  Its  use  is  evident 
from  Cicero  in  Non,  xv.  17,  pletiua  unguenti.  Mart.  xi.  8 ;  Plin.  H,  N, 
xiii.  2,  3,  ungtienta  optivvi  servantur  in  dlabastris;  xxxvi.  5,  12.  The 
alabastra  were  carried  in  thongs,  and  there  were  regular  stands  for 
them,  kka^ffTpoOfjKfi, 

2.  Vasa  for  drawing,  pouring  out,  and  distributing. 

Those  for  water,  urna,  urceus,  naniu,  &o.,  have  been  already 
discussed;  those  for  wine  were  called  guttua,  simpulum,  epichysis, 
cyathtta,  Yarro,  X.  L,  y,  124.  Most  probably  guttus,  and  the  Greek 
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epichysifl  (Plaut.  Rvd.  v.  2,  32),  were  small  cans  with  narrow  necks 
(Hot.  Sat,  i.  6,  118,  cum  patera  gattus^  i.  e.  the  can  with  the  saucer 
under  it.  See  Heindorf,  ad  loc.  ;  gtdtus  faginua  in  Pliny,  H.  N.  xvi. 
73) ;  simpuvium  and  cyathus,  a  special  kind  of  wine  ladles ;  see 
the  Excursus  on  the  Table  Utensils.  Outti  were  not  used  as  ladlee, 
but  more  as  oil  or  ointment  cruets,  GelL  xyii.  18.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  the  baths,  Juy.  iii.  263 ;  xi.  158.  Outtumivm  was  likewise 
a  can  with  a  narrow  neck,  Paul.  p.  98;  also  called  cuUumium,  Paul, 
p.  51.  The  aimpuvium  was  used  at  sacrifices,  called  by  Yarro,  in 
Non,  XY.  12,  modus  matuloi ;  it  was  of  wood  or  earthenware.  A 
similar  can  for  pouring  out  water  over  the  washing-basin  was  called 
manaXia^  Yarro  in  Non,  xv.  32.  All  these  cans  have  a  handle  and 
mouth,  but  they  vary  much.  Sometimes  the  handle  rises  high 
above  the  vessel;  sometimes  it  is  small;  the  narrow  neck  is  some- 
times long,  sometimes  short,  &c.  See  some  cans  of  wonderful 
workmanship  in  Mm,  Borb,  ii,  47;  xii.  69;  xiii.  43.  Compare  iv. 
43;  V.  15;  vi.  29;  xii.  55;  xiii.  46;  xiii.  27. 

3.  Drinking- vessels.    See  the  Excursus  on  the  Table  Utensils. 

4.  Cooking-vessels.    See  p.  298. 

5.  Table  utensils,  as  dishes,  saucers,  &c.  See  the  Excursus  on 
the  Table  Utensils. 

6.  Washing- vessels.  One  of  the  largest  was  called  naaaiternu, 
Fest.  p.  169,  vaa  anaatum  etpatena,  Yarro,  B,  B,  i,  22,  ex  asre.  Plaut. 
Stick,  ii.  2,  27.  Lahrum  was  large,  but  it  denotes  in  a  wider  sense 
every  sort  of  large  tub  used  for  wine  and  oil,  &c.  Cato,  B,  B.  13. 
It  was  made  of  marble,  clay,  and  metal.  Col.  xii.  15,  50.  It  is  a 
bathing-tub  in  Plin.  Ep,  v.  6;  Ovid.  Fast,  iv.  76;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  xiv. 
20.  Felvia  was,  according  to  Nonius,  xv.  4,  eintta  aquariua  in  quo 
varia  perluuntur,  i.  e.  a  rinsing-tub.  Juv.  iii.  277,  patulaa  effundere 
pelves.  It  also  served  as  a  foot-bath,  Yarro,  L,  L,  v.  119.  Frcrferi- 
culum  was  a  pelvis  for  reUgious  uses.     Pestus  and  Paul.  p.  248. 

Aquiminarium  resembled  it,  being  a  sort  of  rinsing-tub.  Pomp. 
Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  21,  where  a  silver  one  is  mentioned;  or  perhaps  it 
was  used  for  washing  the  hands  in.  Paull.  Dig.  xxxiii.  10.  Fdur- 
brum  and  trulleum  were  washing-basins.  Nonius,  xv.  11,  makes  both 
words  identical.  See  Paul.  Diac.  p.  247.  Non.  xv.  32,  trulleum^  quo 
mjanua  perluuntur,  Malluvium  is  also  explained  to  be  a  basin  for 
washing  the  hands,  Paul,  and  Fest.  p.  160.  Lebea  is  reckoned  among 
the  same  sort  by  Sorvius,  ad  Virg,  JEn,  iii.  466 ;  Mua,  Borb»  x.  36. 

CUETAENS. 

Their  use  in  the  theatre,  in  atria  and  arcades,  and  before  door- 
ways, has  already  been  discussed.    Such  hangings  seem  to  have  akx) 
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been  iised  as  tapestry  to  cover  the  "waJls  and  ceilings.  See  above. 
Wustoniami*8  explanation  of  the  suapenaa  aiUcea  of  Horace .  PoTphyr. 
on  Hor.  Sat  ii.  8,  54;  Serv.  on  Virg.  u3Sti.  i.  701,  i/t  domibua  tende- 
hantv/r  auloea  ut  imitatio  tentoriorum  fieret ;  unde  et  in  thalamis  hoc 
fieri  hodieque  conapicimus,  8uch  hangings  are  seen,  tastefully  draped, 
in  several  frescoa;  and  on  the  lamp,  in  Passer,  luc,  fixJt,  iii.  37. 

Conopium  was  a  kind  of  veil-like  hanging,  properly  mosquito-net, 
used  only  by  effeminate  persons.  Hor.  Epod.  ix.  16 ;  Jnv.  vi.  80 ; 
and  Schol.  culicare  conopimn,  Prop.  iii.  11,  45.] 

IMPI^ETMENTS  POE  CLEANINa. 

Ths  implements  used  for  cleaning  the  walls,  floor,  ceilings,  and 
furniture,  were  scopcBy  besoms  made  of  the  branches  of  the  wild 
myrtle,  oxymyr&ine  (ruscns  acnleata,  Linn.),  or  the  tamarisk,  Tama" 
rix  Oallica,  Plin.  xxiii.  9, 83 ;  xvi.  26, 45  [Mai-t.  xiv.  82 ;  Cato,  B,  B, 
152,  acopoB  virgete] ;  and  sponges,  spongioe.  [Mart.  xiv.  144.]  Amongst 
sponges,  the  Pimic  or  African,  and  the  Bhodian,  were  much  prized ; 
but  tiie  softest  came  from  the  Lycian  town  Antiphellos,  Plin.  H,  N. 
ix.  45,  69  ;  xxxi.  11.  They  were  sometimes  fastened  to  a  long,  and 
at  others  to  a  short,  stall';  iu  which  case  they  were  called  pcntcMZt, 
which  signifles  sponges,  and  not  brushes  or  hair  brooms.  Terence, 
Eun.  iv.  7,  7.  [Paul.  Diac.  p.  208,  peniculi  spongicB  longce  propter 
similiiudinem  caudarum  appellatcB,']  This  is  the  infelix  daranatca 
apongia  virgce,  Mart.  xii.  48 ;  and  the  arundoj  Plaut.  Stick,  ii.  2,  23. 
They  were  also  used  for  cleaning  shoes.  Plaut.  MencBchm,  ii.  3,  40 ;  ii. 
2,  12.  [Test.  V.  penem,  p.  230.]  It  appears  doubtful  whether  they 
had  not  also  similar  contrivances  made  of  bristles.  We  at  least 
might  infer  this  from  the  second  diminutive  penicillu8y  as  they 
manufactured  plasterers'  brushes  of  bristles,  Plin.  xxviii.  17,  71. 
"Why  not  also  brooms  ?  Plin.  ix.  45,  66.  [Long  poles  were  used  for 
clearing  away  the  cobwebs,  and  ladders  in  cleaning  the  ceilings. 
Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  12,  perticcs  quihus  aranece  detergantury  scahe 
qitce  ad  lacunaria  admoueantur.  The  besoms  have  been  already 
mentioned.     See  note  17,  page  122.] 

The  passages  from  which  we  have  borrowed  this  description  of 
the  busy  manner  of  cleaning  the  house,  are  Plaut.  Asin,  ii.  4,  18  ; 
Sfich.  ii.  2,  23;  Juv.  xiv.  63: 

Yerre  paTimentum ;  uitidus  ostende  colamnas : 

Arida  cum  toto  descendat  aranea  tela  : 

Hie  leve  argentum,  vasa  aspera  tergeat  alter. 
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EXCURSUS  IV.    SCENE  II. 


THE  MANNER  OF  LIGHTING. 

/^NE  of  the  imperfections  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  ancieuts 
"  was  the  universal  use  of  oil-lamps.  Had  they  provided 
against  the  uncleanliness  by  having  glass  cylinders  to  consume  the 
smoke  {fuligo)^  "we  should  not  be  so  much  surprised  at  the  pre- 
ference given  to  oil  over  tallow  and  wax.  But  they  had  no  in- 
vention of  the  sort,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  elegance  and  ingenuity 
displayed  in  their  lamps  of  bronze  and  precious  metals,  the  ancients 
could  not  prevent  their  ornamented  ceilinga  from  being  blackened, 
and  their  breathing  oppressed,  by  smoke.  The  nature  of  the 
country  doubtless  led  them  to  use  oil,  but  its  cheapness  does  not 
appear  a  sufficient  reason  for  thoir  having  continued  to  bear  its 
discomforts,  and  we  must  therefore  rather  suppose  that  at  that 
time  wax  and  tallow  candles  were  not  made  skilfully  enough  to 
afford  a  good  light ;  hence  we  find  that  the  lucenia  was  used  by 
the  poor,  whilst  the  smoky  oil-lamp  was  burned  in  the  palaces  of 
the  wealthy. 

The  whole  apparatus  for  lighting  is  mentioned  by  Appul.  Met, 
iv. :  TctdiSy  lucemis^  cereiSj  sebaceis,  et  cceteria  noctumi  luminis  instru- 
mentis  dareacunt  tenebrce.  The  tcBdWy  properly  slips  of  pine,  were 
not  intended  for  the  usual  house-lighting,  so  that  only  the  lucemso 
and  candelcey  which  latter  are  partly  ceroe,  and  partly  sebaceae,  re- 
main to  be  noticed.  We  learn  that  these  only  were  in  use  at  a  more 
ancient  period,  [no  mention  is  ever  made  of  them  among  the  Greeks ; 
see  Becker's  Charides,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  130,]  the  lamp  being  of  later 
invention.  Varro,  L,  X.  v.  34  ;  also  De  vita  Pop,  Rom, ;  in  Serv.  ad 
Virg,  ^n.  i.  727;  [YaL  Max.  iii.  6,  4;  comp.  Cic.  dt  Sen,  13]; 
Mart.  xiv.  43,  Candelabrum  Corinthium: 

Nomina  candelsB  nobis  antiqua  dedemnt : 
Non  norat  parcos  nncta  lucema  patres. 

Athen.  xv.  700.  Instead  of  our  wick,  they  used  for  the  candelte, 
the  pith  of  a  kind  of  rush,  the  indigenous  papyrus,  scirptis,  Plin. 
xvi.  37,  70 ;  Anthol,  Pal,  vi.  249.  Perhaps  the  same  thing  may  also 
be  understood  by  the  funictUzts  of  Varro.  These  rushes  were 
smeared  over  with  wax  or  tallow,  although  tallow-candles,  sebacecs 
(in  Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  6,  fax  aebalis)^  were  only  employed  for  the 
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commonest  purposes.  We  learn  from  Varro  that  there  were  other 
oandeliB,  in  earlier  times,  besides  the  cere£e.  Martial  has,  among 
his  Apoplwreta,  two  different  epigrams  (candela,  40, 

Ancillam  tibi  sors  dedit  lucernse! 
TaUis  quffi  vigil  ezigit  tenebr&s. 
and  cerens,  42). 

Hie  tibi  nocturnos  prsestabit  ccreus  ignes, 
Subducta  est  puero  iiamque  lucerna  tuo. 

in  both  of  which  he  appears  to  mean  that  the  candela  and  cereus 
were  considered  commoner  than  the  lucerna.  This  is  more  plain 
from  Juv.  iii.  287,  where  TJmbricius  says  of  hiTnflftTf  in  distinction 
to  the  osnea  lampas  of  the  rich : 

.  .  .  Quern  liina  solet  deducere  vel  breve  lumen 
Candelffi,  cujus  dispenso  ct  tempero  filum  ; 

and  from  Pliny,  X3:3dv.  3,  6,  where  he  speaks  of  the  extravagant 
prices  of  the  candelabra,  which  nevei-theless  took  their  name  from 
so  insignificant  a  thing.  Wax  candles  are,  however,  mentioned 
with  lamps  in  descriptions  of  splendour  and  profusion ;  and  Virgil 
{JEn,  i.  727)  says  of  the  Palace  of  Dido : 

.  .  .  dependent  lycbni  laquearibas  aureis 
Incensi  et  noctcra  flammis  funalia  vineunt. 

Boettiger  was  therefore  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  ancients  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  wax  lights.  The  cerei,  the  use  of 
which  at  the  nocturnal  comissatio  is  mentioned  by  Seneca,  Epiat. 
22,  and  the  candelae  generally,  were  not  torches,  and  the  candelabra 
were  formed  to  hold  them.  Serv.  ad  Virg,  supra ;  [Paul.  Diac.  p. 
46,  42  ;  Isidor.  xx.  10] ;  Donat.  ad  Ter.  Andr»  i.  1,  88.  [The  can- 
delabra for  candles  were  also  called  funalia,  in  a  wider  sense. 
Isid.  XX.  10 :  funalia  candelabra  eocatantea  atimulos  Jiahuerunt,  quibvs 
funictUi  figebantur.     In  Ov.  Met  xii.  246, 

Lampadibus  densum  rapuit  funale  coruscis. 

the  word  funalia  seems  used  as  a  lamp«holder.]  The  hand-cande- 
labra mentioned  by  Servius  are  probably  like  the  lychnuchi  used  at 
the  LampadedromicBj  in  which  the  plate  under  the  candle  served 
the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  hand  from  the  dripping  of 
the  hot  wax,  and  the  flame  from  the  draught  of  air. 

Lamps,  lucemcBy  are  still  extant  in  great  numbers,  and  from  the 
elegance  of  their  forms,  and  the  emblematic  ornaments  upon  them, 
they,  with  the  candelabra,  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  anti- 
quities. The  most  important  works  on  this  subject  are  [Liceti,  de 
Luc,  anUq.  reconditis] ;  BeUori,  LucemoB  sepulcrales ;  Passeri,  Lite, 
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fictiles;  Antichitd  cTErcolano,  viii. ;  Mus.  Borh, ;  Millin.  Jfo7<u7ii. 
ined,  ii.  160. 

The  difference  frequently  made  between  IvcemoR  eubtculareSt 
halneareSy  tridiniareSy  eepulcrales,  can  only  refer  to  the  different  n.<«es, 
and  the  most  we  can  assume  is  that  the  tricliniares  were  more 
elegant  than  the  balneares,  and  had  more  wicks  than  the  cubicu- 
lares,  which  last,  although  the  proper  night  lamps,  served  for  light- 
ing the  sitting-rooms  generally.  Mart.  x.  38,  7,  and  xiv.  39.  The 
sepulcrales,  so  called  from  having  been  frequently  found  in  tombs, 
were  not  made  for  that  purpose,  but  only  given  to  the  deceased  as 
usual  lamps.  [This  remark  requires  correction;  for  there  were 
special  lamps,  the  ornaments  and  inscriptions  of  which  show  that 
they  wore  exclusively  used  in  tombs,  e.  g.  sit  tibi  terra  levis  anima 
fluids;  and  Diis  Manibus,  Passer,  iii.  49,  46,  51;  Bellor.  ii.  16. 
These  lucemaD  were  placed  by  the  relatives  on  the  tomb  or  in  the 
vault,  either  voluntarily  or  in  compKance  with  the  last  will  of  th« 
deceased.  In  Modest.  Dig.  xl.  4,  44,  Msevia  wills  tU  monumenfo 
mco  alternis  menaihaa  lucemam  accendani  et  eollennia  mortis  peragaiit. 
See  Petron.  3.] 

Most  of  the  lamps  we  possess  are  of  terra  cotta  [hence  called 
testa,  Virg.  Oeorg,  i.  391],  or  bronze,  but  lucemoe  aurecc,  argentem^ 
vitrece  [Passer,  ii.  t.  83],  and  even  of  marble,  are  mentioned.  Those 
of  terra  cotta  are  usually  of  a  long  round  form,  flat  and  without 
feet :  on  the  upper  part,  where  the  orifice  for  pouring  in  the  oil  is, 
there  are  often  designs  in  relief,  chiefly  mythological  [often  beasts, 
as  elephants,  lions,  eagles,  peacocks,  apes,  horses,  she-wolves  with 
Bomulus  and  Kemus,  hares,  dolphins,  or  battles  of  gladiators, 
trophies,  flowers,  chaplets,  masks;  see  Passer,  iii.  20],  and  far 
better  than  could  be  expected  on  utensils  of  every-day  use.  [The 
models  were  made  by  particular  yf^^t/t  sigillatoresy  OreU.  4191,  who 
sold  them  to  the  potter.  The  name  of  the  maker,  or  a  mark  of 
the  workshop,  often  stands  at  the  bottom,  e.  g.  a  garland,  a  half- 
moon,  etc. ;  sometimes  the  name  of  the  patron  or  emperor.  Passer, 
i.  p.  X.  See  Mus.  Borh.  vi.  30.]  Sometimes  they  have  only  (mmj 
wick,  monomyxosy  monolychnis ;  \_dilychnis,  Petron.  30] ;  at  others, 
several,  dimyxiy  trimyxiy  polymyayi ;  [7mc.  bilychnes,  OreU.  3678 ; 
Poll.  ii.  72;  x.  116;  Anthol.  PaZ.  xii.  199];  Mart.  xiv.  41,  Lucema 
polymixos : 

Illustrem  cum  tola  meis  conriTia  flammiB 
Totque  geram  myxas,  una  lucema  vocor. 

They  seem  to  have  been  used  chiefly  in  the  trtdinta,  or  the  larger 
rooms.     In  the  Antich.  d'£rcol.  are  wreath-shaped  lamps  for  nine 
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and  twelve  wic^  and  one  in  the  &>nn  of  a  skiff  for  fourteea  wicks. 

See  Juven.  vi.  305 : 

Qnnm  btbitnr  concha  qoum  jam  vattigine  tectum 
Ambolat  «t  geminis  eisurgit  measa  lucemis. 

Petrou.  64. 
The  bronze  lamps  'were  etdll  more  elegant.    Among  the  most 

tasteful  are  the  dimyxoa,  on  which  a  winged  boy  is  grouped  with  a 

gooee ;  a  copy  of  which  is  here  given  from  the  Mu*.  Horh  iv.  14 : 


one  with  three  lights,  on  which  is  a  duioer  with  the  Phrygian  cap 
(AnUtk.  iTSrcol.  t  29),  and  one  with  a  SilenlU.     Xat.  Borb.  i.  t.  10. 
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Hemp,  eannabiSy  and  flax,  or  the  tow  taken  from  it,  were  nsed 
as  wicks  (Plin.  xix.  1,  3),  and  the  leaves  of  a  kind  of  verhascum, 
thence  called  ^X<5/ioc  Xvxvtnc.  Diosc.  iv.  106 ;  Plin.  xxv.  10,  74.  A 
lamp  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Stabise  with  the  wick  still  pre- 
served. 

As  the  orifice  for  pouring  in  the  oil  was  small,  special  boat-like 
vessels,  infundihuUiy  having  in  front  a  small  hole  only,  through 
which  the  oil  was  poured,  were  used.  Instruments  were  also  used 
for  raising  and  snuffing  the  wicks,  and  were  fastened  by  a  chain  to 
the  lamp.  Small  pincers  for  raising  the  wicks  have  also  been  found 


at  Pompeii  in  great  numbers.  When  a  figure  stood  upon  the  lamp, 
it  sometimes  held  this  instrument  by  a  chain  in  its  hand.  Antich, 
etc.  t.  28,  69 ;  Mus.  Borb,  iv.  t.  58,  vii.  t.  15. 

The  lamps  were  either  placed  on  a  candelabrum,  or  were  sus- 
pended by  chains  from  the  roof.  Yirg.  JEn,  i.  727,  dependent  lychni 
laquearibuB  aureis,  Petron.  30.  There  were  also  candelabra,  with  a 
number  of  branches,  on  which  lamps  could  be  hung.  Those  found 
in  the  buried  towns  are  of  very  difierent  heights ;  from  one  Neapo- 
litan palm  to  upwards  of  six,  or  even  seven,  palms.  They  stood 
upon  the  ground,  but  were,  in  comparison  with  the  tables  and  sofas, 
of  a  considerable  height.  Lucema  de  specula  candeldbri.  Appul. 
Met,  ii. 

The  poorer  classes  used  those  made  of  wood.  Gio.  ad  Quint,  fr, 
iii.  7 ;  Mart.  xiv.  44,  Candelabrum  ligneum : 

Ease  Tides  1ig:nuin :  senres  nisi  lamina,  fiet 
De  candelabro  magna  lucema  tibi. 

Petron.  95 ;  [Caecil.  in  Non.  iii.  74 ;]  comp.  Athen.  xv.  700.  In  the 
temples  and  palaces,  and  places  where  they  remained  fixtures,  they 
were  made  of  marble,  and  ornamented  with  reliefs  {Mus,  Pio-Clem, 
iv.  1,  6,  V.  i.  3),  [vii.  37  ;  Mus,  Borb,  i.  54] ;  and  when  intended  as 
offerings  to  the  gods,  of  valuable  metals,  or  even  of  precious  stones, 
like  that  which  Antiochus  designed  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus.  Cic.  Verr,  iv.  28.  But  they  were  usually  of  bronze  [Cic. 
Verr,  iv.  26],  and  the  labour  spent  on  getting  them  up  made  this 
an  important  branch  of  ancient  bronze  manufieicture. 
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The  proper  candelabra  (also  lychnitchi) — ^for  the  lampadan'af  in 
the  form  of  statues  and  trees, 
were  the  inventions  of  a  later 
age  —  consisted  of  three  and 
sometimes  four  pieces — the  foot, 
the  shaft,  and  the  ducus  or  plate. 
The  slender  shaft  was  usually 
fluted,  and  rested  on  three  feet 
of  animals,  above  which  was 
some  leaf-ornament — ^it  termin- 
ated in  a  capital,  on  which  was 
a  kind  of  vase,  covered  by  the 
plate  bearing  the  lamp.  Some- 
times a  head  or  figure  was  above 
the  capital,  and  supported  the 
plate,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Mits, 
Borb,  iv.  t.  57,  and  in  the  ac- 
companying engraving. 

The  candelabra  produced  at 
^gina  and  Tarentum  were  espe- 
cially remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  their  workmanship,  and  each 
place  signalized  itself  in  the  con- 
struction of  certain  parts.  Plin. 
xxxiv.  3,  6;  comp.  Mueller, 
^gxnet,  p.  80.  Some  have  a 
second  plate  immediately  above 
the  foot,  and  are  beautifully 
ornamented.  There  were  also 
Corinthian  ones,  as  they  were 
called,  which  sold  at  high  prices 
(Mart.  xiv.  43),  but  Pliny  denies 
that  they  were  genuine. 

There  were  also  candelabra  so 
constructed  that  the  lamps  could 
be  raised  or  lowered;  in  these 
the  shaft  was  hollow,  and  into  it 
a  staff  was  fitted;  this  bore  the 
plate,  and  had  several  holes,  into 
which  a  pin  could  be  inserted.  One  of  these  is  copied  in  the 
Antich,  t.  70,  and  a  still  more  ingenious  one  in  t.  71,  and  Mvs,  Borh, 
vi.  61 :  in  the  latter  the  animals'  feet  could  be  laid  together  by  a 
hinge  attached,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  thus  made  for  use  on 
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a  journey :  it  was  only  three  palms  five  inches  high,  but  oould  be 
lengthened  if  necessary. 

There  were  also  four  other  sorts  of  candelabra,  in  which  the 
simple  shaft  became  either  a  statue  holding  a  torch,  from  which  the 
lamp  burned  {Mu8,  Borh,  yii.  t.  Id),  or  above  which  two  arms  were 
raised,  holding  the  plate  (iy.  t.  59,  yii.  t.  30),  [in  xiii.  14,  the  statue 
forms  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft,]  or  the  shaft  was  changed  into  a 
column,  whereon  a  Moor*s  head  served  as  a  lamp  (vii.  t.  15).  But 
still  more  numerous  are  those  called  lampadaria :  they  are  stems  of 
tre<js,  or  pillars  standing  on  a  base,  from  the  capital  of  which  the 
lamps  were  suspended.  Mus,  Borh,  ii.  t.  13,  viii.  t.  31 ;  Antich,  t. 
65,  8.  But  these  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  lychnuchi,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  zxxiv.  3,  8,  Placuere  et  lychnuchi  pensUee  in  ddtibria 
uut  arbortim  modo  mala  ferentium  ItuxnteBf  qualis  est  in  templo  Apd- 
linis  PakUinij  as  he  was  describing  something  unusual,  and  the 
lychnuchi  pensilea  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  our  chandeliers. 
That  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  however,  was  of  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Something  similar  is  possibly  intended  by  Athen.  xv.  700.  The 
lamps  often  stood  also  on  tripods.     Mus,  Borh,  ix.  13,  vi.  30. 

They  could  scarcely  have  held  sufficient  oil  to  have  kept  burning 
continually,  when  the  revels  lasted  late,  and  fresh  oil  was  therefore 
supplied.  Petron.  22 ;  in  c.  70,  we  find  sweet-smelling  oil  added ; 
an  act  of  extravagance  also  mentioned  in  Martial,  x.  38,  9,  where 
the  lucema  which  lighted  the  bridal  of  Catinus  is  said  to  be  nimhis 
ehria  Nicerotianis, 

[THE  LATEENiB,  LANTHOENS. 

Isid.  XX.  10 :  LaUma  dicta  ^  quod  lucem  interius  haheat  clausam, 
Etenim  ex  vUro,  intus  reduso  lumine^  ut  venti  flatus  non  adirepossit, 
et  ad  prcehendum  lunien  facile  ubiqt*e  circumferaiur.  Mart.  xiv.  61. 
Plaut.  Avl,  iii.  6,  30,  latema  Punica,  The  frame  was  mostly  of 
bronze,  the  other  part  of  glass  (Isid.)  or  thin  plates  of  horn.  Plaut. 
Amph.  i,  1,  185. 

Yolcanum  in  coma  oonolnsam  geris. 

Ath.  XV.  p.  699;  Mart.  xiv.  6,  cornea;  or  of  oiled  linen,  Plaut. 
Bacch,  in,  3,  42 : 

It  magister  quasi  lacema  unoto  exspretuB  linteo. 

Cic.  ad  AU,  iv.  3,  linea  latema^  though  the  reading  is  doubtful 
Mus,  Borh,  ii.] 
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'^0:5WITHSTANDING  the  magnificence  of  the  domestic  ar- 
-^^  rangements  of  the  ancients,  and  the  refined  care  bestowed  on 
everything  that  could  make  life  agreeable,  they  still  were  without 
many  ordinary  conveniences.  For  instance,  a  clock,  to  regulate  the 
business  of  the  day,  according  to  a  fixed  measure  of  time,  to  us  an 
indispensable  piece  of  furniture,  which  the  man  of  moderate  means 
can  command  with  facility,  and  even  the  poorest  does  not  like  to 
be  without, — was,  for  nearly  five  himdred  years,  a  thing  quite  un- 
known in  Bome,  and  even  in  latter  times  only  in  a  very  imperfect 
state.  Originally  they  did  not  divide  the  day  into  hours  at  all,  but 
guessed  at  the  time  from  the  position  of  the  sun.  Varro,  Z.  X.  vi. 
89 ;  vi.  4,  5 ;  Plin.  H,  N,  vii.  60.  Afterwards  the  division  which 
followed  was  very  inconvenient. 

It  is  true,  they  reckoned  twenty-four  hours  from  midnight  to 
midnight,  but  they  divided  the  regular  duration  of  the  day,  between 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  into  twelve  hours,  and  allotted 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  night.  After  the  Bomans  became 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  sun-dials,  the  natural  day  was  divided 
into  twelve  equal  hours.  Not  so  the  night,  in  which  the  position  of 
the  stars  and  the  increasing  or  decreasing  darkness  were  the  only 
means  of  distinguishing  single  portions  of  time :  hence  there  was 
no  division  of  it  into  hours  at  first.  Afterwards  the  use  of  water- 
clocks  became  more  general,  but  even  then  the  former  custom  de- 
rived from  the  camp,  by  which  the  night  was  divided  into  four 
watches,  still  remained  much  in  use.  In  civil  life  it  became  more 
subdivided:  eight  divisions  were  adopted,  named  by  Macrobius,  Sat. 
i.  3,  and  found  essentially  the  same  in  Censorinus,  de  Die  Nat,  24. 
According  to  the  former  they  were  called,  beginning  with  sunset, 
vespera  {crepuaculum),  prima  fax  {luminibiba  accensis),  concubia  (noas), 
intempegta  {nox) :  and  from  midnight  to  sunrise,  medice  noctia  indi- 
natio,  gaUiciniumj  coniiciniumy  diluciUum,  [See  also  Varro,  L,  L,  vi. 
6,  7 ;  Isidor.  v.  31.]  Still  even  in  Cicero's  time  the  night  was 
divided  into  twelve  hours.  P.  Bmc,  A,  1,  On  this  account  a  fiiulty 
state  of  things  naturally  arose,  for  the  hours  of  night  and  day  being 
of  vBxiable  length  throughout  the  year,  and  only  equal  at  the 
equinoxes,  their  eleventh  hour,  for  instance,  began  at  fifty-eight 
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minutes  past  two,  according  to  our  mode  of  reckoning,  in  the  win- 
ter solstice,  and  at  two  minutes  past  five  in  the  summer  solstice. 
Thus  any  comparison  of  the  Boman  hours  with  ours  is  attended 
with  this  difficulty,  that  we  must  always  know  the  natural  length  of 
the  day  for  the  latitude  of  Bome,  in  order  that  our  calculation 
may  be  correct.  Still  for  a  tolerably  near  computation,  the  table 
given  in  Ideler's  Lehrhuch  d,  Chronologie,  and  in  the  Handbuch, 
Part  ii.,  is  sufficient ;  *  it  gives  the  length  of  the  Boman  day  ifi  our 
equi-form  hours  for  the  eight  principal  points  of  the  ecliptic,  in 
the  year  45  B.C.,  being  the  first  year  of  Julius  Caesar's  regulation  of 
the  calendar.' 

J)ay  of  the  Year,  Length  of  the  Day, 

hours,    min. 

23  December 
6  February 
23  March 
9  May 
25  Jime 
10  August    . 
25  September 
9  November 

In  order  to  give  a  more  dear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
matter,  a^Table  is  added,  comparing  the  Boman  hours  with  ours, 
at  both  the  solstices,  where  the  difference  is  greatest,  while  at  the 
equinoxes  alone  our  hours  coincide  with  those  of  the  Boman. 


8 

54 

9 

50 

12 

14 

10 

15 

6 

14 

10 

12 

9 

50 

In  Swmmer, 

hour. 

hours. 

min. 

sec 

1 

4 

27 

2 

5 

42 

30 

3 

6 

58 

4 

8 

13 

30 

5 

9 

29 

6 

80 

44 

30 

7 

12 

8 

1 

15 

30 

9 

2 

31 

10 

3 

46 

30 

11 

5 

2 

12 

6 

17 

30 

In 

Winter, 

hours. 

min. 

sec. 

7 

33 

8 

17 

30 

9 

2 

9 

46 

30 

10 

31 

11 

15 

30 

12 

12 

44 

30 

1 

29 

2 

13 

20 

2 

58 

3 

42 

30 

4 

27 

End  of  the  day  7    33 

This  division  of  the  hours  lasted  a  long  time,  and  it  is  only  in 
talendaxs  of  the  latest  period  that  we  find  the  length  of  the  night 
and  day,  through  the  different  months,  given  according  to  equi- 
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noctial  hours.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Calendartum  rusticum  Famma- 
num,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Grsev.  Thes,  antiq.  Bom.  viii.,  with 
Orsini*8  explanations ;  and  in  Mu8,  Borh,  ii.  t.  44.  Still  it  contains 
as  yet  no  indication  of  a  Christian  sera,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Viennese 
one,  which  is  referred  to  the  age  of  CJonstantine.  In  Grsev.  97 ;  Ideler, 
Ilandbuch  d,  CJiron.  ii.  139.  A  question  difficult  of  solution  offei*s 
itself,  whether  in  giving  the  hour,  as  hora  sexta,  ncyna^  decimal  the 
current  or  already  elapsed  hour  is  meant  (S.  Salmas.  on  Vopisc.  Flo- 
rian»  6,  634 ;  Exerc.  ad  Solin,  636) ;  whether,  for  instance,  hora  nana 
denoted  the  equinoctial  hour  from  two  to  three,  or  was  equivalent  to 
saying,  at  three  o'clock.  It  is  true  that  on  ancient  sun-dials  the 
hours  are  only  divided  by  means  of  eleven  lines,  which  have  uo 
numbers  placed  against  them.  [See  below.  Sometimes,  however, 
numbers  were  engraved.  Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  4  :  meridies  ab  eo,  quod 
medius  dies,  D  antiqui^  non  Ii  in  hoc  dicebant,  tit  Prceneste  incteum  in 
eoUtrio  vidiJ]  If  the  shadow  of  the  finger  (gnomon)  fell  upon  the  first 
line,  the  first  hour  would  be  already  elapsed,  and  hora  prima  would 
be  the  commencement  of  the  second.  [So  in  Pers.  iii.  4,  quinia 
dum  Hnea  tangitur  umbra  denotes  the  end  of  the  fifth  hour,  or  eleveo 
o'clock.]    When,  on  the  other  hand,  Martial,  iv.  8,  says, 

Prima  salutautcs  atque  altera  continet  hora, 

Exercet  raucos  tertia  causidicos. 
In  quintam  varius  extendit  Roma  labores  \ 

Sexta  quies  kjisis,  septima  finis  erit. 
Sufficit  in  nonam  nitidis  octava  palaestris ; 

Imperat  exstructos  frangere  nona  toros. 

it  is  evident  that  in  each  case  the  current  hour  is  meant ;  and  as 
nona  is  the  usual  hour  for  the  cosnay  hora  nona  coenare  can,  to  agree 
with  the  passage,  denote  only,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  hour. 
The  same  seems  also  to  follow  from  the  epigram  which  has  already 
been  quoted  by  others.    AnthoL  Pal,  x.  43 : 

"^GC  iaptti  f*6x^otc  iKapiMiTarai,  at  SI  fur*  abrdc 
rpdfifiaoi  StiKvvfitvai  ZH6I  Xtyovai  /Sporoip. 

For  the  letters  d—^*  would  fall  to  the  first  six  hours,  and  C  denote 
the  whole  of  the  seventh. 

According  to  Pliny  (vii,  60),  there  was  no  sun-dial  in  Bome 
until  eleven  years  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  (about  460  A.  u.  c), 
although  their  use  had  alreculy  been  made  known  in  Greece  by 
Anaximander  or  his  scholar,  Anaximenes,  about  500  years  before 
Christ.  See  Ideler,  Lehrb.  97.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  placed  the  first 
on  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  as  Pliny,  after  Eabius  Yeetalis,  relates. 
Yarro,  on  ^e  other  hand,  [as  well  as  Censorin.  de  D.  Nat,  23,]  dates 
the  introduction  of  this  time-measure  about  twenty  years  later,  and 
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makes  M.  Yalerius  Messala  bring  to  Eome  the  first  sun-dial,  cap- 
tured at  the  conquest  of  Catana.  A.  u.  0.  491.  Meierotto  was  in 
error  in  concluding  from  the  fr&gment  of  the  Bc^ia,  or  Bxb  com- 
pressa  of  Plautus,  where  the  parasite  says, 

T7t  ilium  dii  perdnnt,  primus  qui  horas  reperit, 
Quique  adeo  primus  statuit  hie  solarium. — 
Nam  me  puero  vetus  hie  erat  solarium,  etc. 

(he  means  his  stomach),  that  the  first  solarium  came  to  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Plautus.  This  would  have  been  about  the  time  of  the 
second  Punic  war ;  but  was  it  actually  necessary  that  Plautus  should 
allude  to  his  youth  in  order  to  make  this  joke  ?  [The  sun-dials,  thus 
brought  from  Sicily  to  Rome,  had  one  great  and  natural  inconve- 
nience, as  Pliny  says :  nee  congruebant  ad  horas  efus  linece ;  paru- 
erunt  tamen  ei-a  annis  undecentwn;  donee  Q,  Ma/rciue  PhiUppiia 
diligentius  ordinattim  juxta  poauit,  Censorin.  23.]  These  earliest 
sun-dials  were  evidently  of  the  kind  called  by  the  Greeks  woAoc. 
The  old  sort,  or  yvwfwvy  was  not  introduced,  as  the  Romans  adopted 
the  latest  improvements  of  the  Qreeks  (see  Becker's  Charides^  Bug* 
Trans,  p.  173,  note  3).  Still  there  was  one  such  gnomon  at  Rome, 
viz.  the  obelisk,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high,  erected  by  Au- 
gustus in  the  Campus  Martiujs,  with  the  inscription,  Soli  donum 
dedit ;  now  on  Monte  Oitorio.  Pliny  describes  it  accurately,  H.  K. 
XXX vi.  10.  The  sun-dials,  horologia  eolaria,  or  sciotherica  [solaria 
alone,  Varro,  L,  L.  vi.  4,]  wei-e  at  a  later  period  in  very  general 
use,  and  made  of  various  forms.  Comp.  Vitr.  ix.  9 ;  [Isid.  xx.  13 ;] 
Emesti,  de  aolariia,  and  Clavis  Ciceron,;  Pitture  d^ErcoL  iii.  337; 
Martini,  Ahh,  v.  d.  Sonntnuhren  d.  Alien,;  Van  Beeck  Calkoen,  IHsa» 
Math,  ant.  de  horologiu  vett,  eciotherid^  ;  Mtts,  Borh,  vii.  Frontisp.  As 
the  shadow  of  the  finger  (gnomon)  placed  perpendicularly  upon  the 
horizontal  surface,  had  to  give  the  twelve  hours  of  the  natural  day, 
which  were  at  one  time  short,  at  another  long,  a  threefold  division 
was  made.  Vitr.  ix.  8 :  Omnium  aviem  figurarum  dcacriptionumque 
earum  effedua  unua,  uti  dies  cequinodialia  hrumaliaque  itemque  aolati- 
tialia  in  duodedm  partes  oequaliter  ait  diviaua,  [Of  the  numerous 
kinds  of  sun-dials  two  at  least  have  been  preserved,  the  hollow 
hemispherical,  and  the  flat  one ;  which  are  made  of  marble,  com- 
mon stone,  or  bronze ;  while  the  lines  upon  them  often  bear  traces  of 
having  been  coloured  red.  The  first  was  found  at  Tusculum,  in 
1741.  Soon  after,  several  were  discovered  near  Castel  Nuovo  and 
Tibur,  more  at  Pompeii.  AveUino  [Deacr.  di  una  Caaa,  pp.  29,  32, 60) 
gives  copies  of  two  sun-dials,  found  in  the  house  of  the  ornamented 
capitals.  The  hour-lines  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  engraved  in 
the  same  manner,  and  mostly  bounded  by  the  segments  of  two 
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circleB.    The  mid-day  line  m,  which  is  sometiines  longer,  sometimes 
shorter,  is  cut  by  another  line  running  from  East  to  West,  upon  the 

Midday. 


Midnight. 

intersections  of  which  with  the  hour  lines  the  shadow  of  the  gno- 
mon g  must  fidl  at  fixed  times.  On  these  intersecting  points  the 
hours  are  here  marked  in  the  modem  fashion,  the  corresponding 
Boman  hours  being  given  at  the  end  of  each  line.  In  the  first,  and 
in  the  twelfth  hour  (between  6  and  7,  and  5  and  6),  the  shadow 
fells  between  the  circle  and  point  7  or  5.] 

On  -dull  days  there  was  still  as  much  uncertainty  as  ever  about 
the  time  of  day  until  depaydroR  became  known ;  they,  in  some 
degree,  amended  this  deficiency.  They  were  similar  to  our  sand- 
glasses, since  the  water  contained  in  a  vessel  was  allowed  gradually 
to  escape.  On  their  form,  cn^eia  {avXo^,  ^^moc))  see  Becker's 
Charides,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  174,  note  4.  But  they  are  also  called  sola' 
via,  Gic.  de  Nat,  2>.  ii.  34 :  Solarium  vd  deecriptum  vel  ex  aqua, 
[Censorin.  23 :  P.  (7.  Naaica  censor  ex  aqua  fecit  horarium,  quod  et 
ipsum  ex  consuetudine  noacendi  a  sole  horaa  solariu/m  cosptwn  vocari,'] 
So  the  clepsydra  ^'as  also  called  yvwfjuap  by  the  Ghreeks.    Ath.  ii. 
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p.  42.  The  clepsydrae  mentioned  by  Aristotle  were  not  transpar- 
ent, the  use  of  glass  being  then  very  restricted.  Later,  this  the 
most  fitting  material  was  adopted.  The  first  clepsydra  was,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  (vii.  69),  publicly  set  up  by  Scipio  Nasica,  in  the  year 
595  A.U.C.;  but  lately,  doubts  have  been  raised  (Ideler,  Lehrh,  258) 
as  to  whether  this  water-clock  was  a  mere  clepsydra,  as  it  is  named 
horologium  by  Pliny,  and  hararium  by  Censorin.  de  Die  Nat.  24.  It 
has  on  the  contrary  been  taken  for  an  actual  clock  of  the  invention 
of  Ctesibios.  From  this  it  would  further  follow  that  that 'ingenious 
mechanician  did  not  (as  AthenoBus,  iv.  174,  relates)  live  under  Pto- 
lemseus  Euergetes  IE.,  but  perhaps  under  the  first,  which  would 
place  his  date  almost  one  hundred  years  earlier,  since  the  second 
did  not  succeed  to  the  throne  till  608  A.U.C.  The  latter  suppo- 
sition, derived  perhaps  from  a  similar,  but  probably  erroneous 
account,  given  by  Beckmann  {Beitr.  z,  Oesch,  d,  Er/ind,  i.  284), 
appears  quite  unnecessaiy ;  for  Ptolemy  VII.  had  reigned  in  Cy- 
renaica  since  583  a.u.o.,  though  he  did  not  mount  the  throne  of 
Egypt  till  later,  and  even  then  Ctesibios  could  very  easily  belong 
to  his  age,  and  his  water-clock  still  be  known  as  early  as  595. 

It  does  not  seem,  indeed,  that  so  much  must  be  inferred  from 
the  words  horologium  and  horariimi,  which  after  all  only  signify 
hour-measures.  Pliny  evidently  means  to  say,  that  until  this 
period  they  had  been  confined  entirely  to  sun-dials,  and  possessed 
no  sort  of  water-clock,  ffis  words  are,  Etiam  turn  tamen  nuhilo  in- 
certoe  fuere  horce  ttsque  ad  proximum  lustrum.  Tunc  Scipio  NaMca 
collega  Lcenatia  primus  aqua  divisit  horas  oeque  noctium  o/c  dierum, 
idque  horologium  suh  tecto  dicavit  anno  urbia  DXCV.  Now  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  single  clepsydra  which  marked  perhaps  the  lapse 
of  one  hour ;  but  why  could  it  not  be  a  jimction  of  several  of  various 
size,  or  a  larger  vessel,  on  which  there  were  certain  marks  by  which 
the  lapse  of  the  several  hours  could  be  perceived?  This  last 
appears  to  be  what  Sidon.  Apoll.  means  in  the  passage  quoted  by 
Ideler,  Ep,  ii.  9,  nuntius  per  spatia  clepsydras  horarum  incrementa 
servans,  Ideler's  remark  after  Beckmann,  that  depsydrce  were  not 
known  to  the  Romans  till  under  Pompey,  is  not  supported  by  the 
slightest  hint  or  trace  of  any  such  thing  in  the  dialogue  de  causis 
corruptee  eloquentioB ;  they  are  not  even  once  mentioned,  and  it  is 
only  said  that  the  orators  were  stinted  by  him  (Pompey)  to  a  fixed 
time  (28).  Primus  tertio  consv^u  Cn,  Fompeius  adstrinxity  impo- 
suitque  vdutifrenos  eloquentioe.  On  this  account,  depsydrce  were  no 
doubt  given  them,  of  which  frequent  mention  is  made  at  a  later 
period.  Plin.  Ep,  ii.  11,  says,  dixi  horis  pcene  quinque,  nam  dtto- 
decim  depsydris,  qwis  spatiosisHmxu  acceperam  (they  were  different 
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ones  then)  sunt  addita  quatuor.  Others  read,  nam  depsydroe  viginti, 
and  this  certainly  accords  better  with  the  horis  quinque ;  for  in  th*fc 
case  to  each  depsydra  would  be  assigned  the  fifth  part  of  an  hour, 
so  that  quatuoT  viginti  depsydrce  made  up,  doubtless,  poeTie  horas 
quinque.  Compare  Mart.  vi.  So,  viii.  7.  [Lyd.  de  Mag.  ii.  16 ;  Bur- 
chardi,  de  roHone  temporie  adperorandum  injud,  pvM.  apud  RoTna- 
noa,"]  These  clepsydrse  were  naturally  placed  in  private  houses 
also.  [Oic.  ad  Fam,  xvi.  18,  writes  to  Tiro  at  Tusculum,  horolo- 
gium  et  lihroa  mitta/m,  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7, 12.  But  in  temples,  basi- 
likas,  public  squares,  or  at  monuments,  sun-dials  only  were  placed. 
Orell.  2032,  3298 ;  Censorin.  23 ;  Varro,  Z.  Z.  tI.  4 ;  Lyd.  de  Mag. 
iii.  35.]  The  hydraulic  clocks  of  Ctesibios,  also,  were  probably  to 
be  found  here  and  there,  although  they  would  scarcely  do  for  the 
Boman  division  of  the  day.  Nevertheless,  Weinbrenner  has  in- 
vented a  piece  of  mechanism  by  means  of  which,  he  says,  it  was 
possible  to  denote  the  various  hours,  Yitr.  ix.  9,  2 ;  but  all  these 
contrivances  were  less  to  be  depended  on  than  a  modem  wooden- 
clock. 

In  order  to  know  the  hour  without  giving  themselves  any  trouble, 
slaves  were  kept  on  purpose  to  watch  the  solarium  and  depsydra, 
and  report  each  time  that  an  hour  expired.    Mart.  viii.  67 : 

Horas  qmnque  puer  nondum  tibi  nunciat,  et  tu 

Jam  conyita  mihi,  Cseciliane,  Tenia. 
Juven.  X.  216 : 

.    .     .    clamore  opus  est,  nt  sentiat  auiis. 
Quern  dicat  venisse  puer,  quot  nunclet  boras. 

The  stupid  Trimalchio  had  in  his  tridinium  a  horologiumy  and  a 
buccinator  by  it,  to  tell  each  time  the  hour  was  elapsed.     Petr.  26. 


EXCURSUS  I.    SCENE  III. 


THE  LIBRARY. 

Hj^HAT  an  extensive  library  should  be  found  in  the  house  of  a 
-^  learned  and  celebrated  Eoman  poet,  appears  quite  natural,  and 
we  should  miss  it,  if  it  were  not  there ;  but  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  argue  fix)m  the  presence  of  a  costly  library,  the  literary  tastes 
of  its  owner.  What  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Boman  history  was 
the  want  merely  of  a  few  indiyiduals,  who  cultiyated  or  patronized 
literature,  became  by  degrees  an  article  of  luxury  and  fashion. 
The  more  ignorant  a  man  really  was,  the  more  learned  he  wished 
to  appear,  and  it  was  considered  ton  to  possess  a  rich  library,  even 
though  its  owner  never  took  up  a  Greek  poet  or  philosopher, 
perhaps  never  advanced  so  &r  as  to  read  over  the  titles  on  the  rolls, 
contenting  himself,  at  the  utmost,  with  enjoying  the  neatness  of 
their  exterior.  Seneca,  de  Tranq,  An,  9,  earnestly  rebukes  this 
rage  of  heaping  together  a  quantity  of  books  in  a  library :  quxirum 
dom  inua  vix  iota  vita  aiva  indices  perlegiU  He  ridicules  those  quibus 
voluniinum  atwrum  frontea  Tnaxime  placent  titulique  ;  and  concludes : 
jam  enim  inter  halnearia  et  thermos  hibliotheca  quoque  ut  neceesarium 
domus  ornamentum  expoUtur.  Ignoscerem  plane,  si  e  studiorum  nimia 
cupidine  oriretur  ;  nunc  ista  exquisita  et  cum  imaginibus  suis  descripta 
sacrorum  opera  ingeniorum  in  speciem  et  ctdtwn  parietwn  compa' 
rantur,  Lucian  also  foimd  himself  called  upon  to  scourge  sharply 
this  folly,  in  a  particular  treatise,  UpuQ  iiTraidtvrov  xal  voWd  fiifiXia 
Mvovfitvov ;  and  very  justly  addresses  to  the  object  of  his  satire  the 
proverbs :  irtOiyjcoc  6  irtOijcoc  koLp  x9^^^^  ^XV  ^vfJ^^^cif  and,  ovoc  \vpag 
dxovtic  Kivuv  rd  wra.  Comp.  Mart.  V.  51.  Cicero,  Atticus,  Horace 
{Epist,  i.  18,  109),  the  elder  and  yoimger  Pliny,  naturally  made  a 
very  different  use  of  their  libraries ;  and  the  same  may  be  presumed 
of  GaUus.  That  a  library  was  in  his  time  a  necessary  article  of 
furniture,  may  be  inferred  from  Vitruvius,  who  describes  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  parts  of  the  house.  And  Trimalchio  in 
Petronius  boasts  of  having  three  libraries.  According  to  him  a 
libmry  should  look  towards  the  east,  for  a  two-fold  reason  (vi.  7) : 
Cubicula  et  Bihliothecce  ad  orientem  spectare  deheni;  usus  enim  maiU' 
tlnum  posttdai  Iwmen :  item  in  hihliothecis  lihri  nan  putrescent.  "We 
are  enabled  to  form  a  better  judgment  on  its  further  arrangements 
by  the  excavations  in  Herculanoum,  which  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  an  ancient  library  with  its  rolls.    Around  the  walls  of 
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tliis  room  were  cupboards,  not  much  above  the  height  of  a  man,  in 
which  the  rolls  were  kept.  A  row  of  cupboards  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  so  that  passages  for  walking 
only  remained  on  the  sides.  It  served,  therefore,  solely  for  the  pre- 
servation of  books,  and  not  for  using  them  on  the  spot ;  and  as  a 
small  room  could  contain  a  considerable  number  of  rolls,  the 
ancient  libraries  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  general  very  spa- 
cious. That  discovered  in  Herculaneum  was  so  small,  that  a  tnan 
could,  by  extending  his  arms,  almost  touch  the  walls  on  either  side. 
See  Winkelm.  Amn.  z,  Gesch,  der  Bauh.  W.  i.  401 ;  Martorelli,  de 
regia  theca  ccUamariaj  i.  xl.  [^Philo&opkical  Transactions^  1752, 
p.  71;  1754,  p.  634.] 

The  occasional  observations  of  ancient  writers  correspond  very 
well  with  the  results  of  the  discovery  thus  made.  Vitruvius  (vii. 
Prcef.  7)  says  of  Aristophanes,  who  wished  to  detect  plagiarisms; 
e  certis  armariis  infinita  volumina  eduxit,  Yopisc.  Tacit  8,  habet 
hibliotheca  Ulpia  in  armario  sexto  librum  elephantinvmiy  etc. ;  and 
also  in  Pliny,  ii.  17 :  Parieti  (cubiculi)  in  bibliothecce  speciern  arma- 
rium  imertum  est,  quod  non  legendos  libros,  sed  lectitandos  capit. 
Here  then  it  was  a  wall-cupboard.  [Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  ii,  9, 
armar.  biblioth. ;  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxii.  1,  52.]  Whether  these  cupboards 
were  provided  with  doors,  and  could  be  locked,  like  those  in  which 
money  and  so  on  was  deposited,  we  cannot  determine.  Seneca 
{Tranq,  is.,)  speaks  generally  not  of  armaria,  but  of  tedo  ten  us 
txstructa  loculamenta,  which  can  also  be  understood  of  mere  open 
repositories.  The  assertion  that  these  armaiia  were  also  called 
scrinia,  is,  however,  erroneous.  Respecting  the  scrinia,  see  the 
following  Excursus.  On  the  other  hand,  Juven.  iii.  219,  uses  for 
them  the  expression  foruli,  which  may  however  mean  simply 
movable  depositories.  Martial  very  significantly  calls  them  nidi 
(i.  118,  15;  vii.  17,  5);  and  the  comparison  with  a  columbarium 
was  certainly  veiy  obvious. 

After  Asinius  Pollio  had  placed  in  the  public  library  which  he 
founded,  the  pictures  or  busts  of  illustrious  men,  the  example  began 
to  be  followed  in  private  libraries.  Phn.  xxxv.  2 ;  Suet.  Tib,  70. 
An  interesting  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Martial  (ix.),  where, 
in  the  first  epigram,  the  poet  sends  the  inscription  for  his  portrait 
to  Avitus,  who  was  desirous  of  placing  it  in  his  library.  Then,  in 
an  epistle  to  Turanius,  we  read:  Epigramma,  quod  extra  ordinem 
paginarum  est,  ad  Stertinium,  darissimum  virum,  scripsimus,  qui 
iinaginem  meam  ponere  in  bibliotheca  sua  voluit.  So  also  in  the 
library  which  Hadrian  founded  at  Athens.  Paus.  i.  18,  19.  {olKrj- 
ftara)  dydXfAan  KtKOfffiiifAiva  Kal  ypa^ai^'  KaraKurat,  ^   kg  airrd  fitpKia^ 
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THey  not  only  desired  to  exhibit  the  portraits  of  contempoTaries, 
but,  as  Pliny  says,  quin  immo  etiam,  quce  non  sunt,  fingwitur  pari- 
unique  desideria  non  traditos  mdtus,  aicut  in  Homero  evem'U  Statues 
also,  of  the  Muses,  for  instance,  were  placed  there  (Cic.  Fam,  vii- 
23),  or  the  lofty  goddess  of  wisdom  and  creative  intellect  presided ; 
her  statue  or  bust,  media  Minerva  (Juyen.  iii.  219),  giving  to  the 
spot  a  higher  sanctity. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  library,  not  only  to  superintend  it,  but 
also  to  increase  its  stores,  and  attend  to  the  neatness  of  its  exterior, 
special  slaves  were  kept,  who  belonged  to  the  larger  class  of  the 
librarii.  The  name  denotes  generally  all  those  who  were  used  for 
writing  purposes ;  whence  they  are  called  also  simply  acriJxE,  As 
such,  however,  they  are  to  be  distinguished ;  first,  from  the  scribce 
fmhlicif  who  were  liheriy  and  formed  an  order  of  their  own;  and 
next,  firom  the  hibliopoloe,  who  were  also  called  librarii,  Comp. 
Eschenbach,  de  scrihia  vett,  in  Folen,  thea.  tom.  iii. ;  Emesti,  Clav. 
Cic,  s.  v.  acriba.  Among  the  acribas  kept  by  a  private  individual, 
a  distinction  is  made  between  the  librarii  a  atudiia,  ab  epiatolia,  and 
a  bibliotheca ;  but  whether  the  connection  of  the  two  words,  libra- 
riiia  a  bibliotheca,  can  be  found,  appears  doubtful.  In  inscriptions 
it  generally  runs,  librariua  et  a  bibliotheca ;  and  the  latter  would 
then  have  been  the  one  who  held  the  superintendence  oyer  the 
whole,  for  which  purpose  a  librarius  would  naturally  be  used.  The 
librarii,  who  transcribed  for  the  libraries,  were  at  a  later  period 
called  antiquarii  also.  Cod,  Theod,  iv.  8,  2.  Still  the  explanation 
given  by  Isid.  Orig,  vi.  14,  Librarii  iidem  et  antiquarii  vocantur : 
aed  librarii  aunt,  qui  et  nova  et  Vetera  acribunt,  antiquarii,  qui  tantum- 
modo  Vetera,  unde  et  nomen  aumaerunt,  can  hardly  be  deemed  the 
true  one.  It  appears  more  correct  to  suppose,  that  when  the  old 
Homan  text  began  to  pass  into  the  running  hand,  those  who  adhered 
to  the  old,  respectable  uncial  character,  were  named  antiquarii, 
with  the  same  right  as  those  authors  who  purposely  used  afitiqua 
et  recondita  verba  (Suet.  Aug.  86),  were  called  by  this  name.  And 
hence  the  glossaries  explain  the  word  by  dpxcuoypd^Q  and  caXXi^ 

The  librarii  were  not  mere  transcribers,  but  at  the  same  time 
book-binders,  if  we  may  apply  this  term  to  the  rolls. 

On  this  subject,  see  lipsius,  de  bibliotJiecia  syntagma,  iii. ;  Lo- 
meier  de  hibliothecia  (in  an  antiquarian,  point  of  view  very  unim- 
portant). [Geraud,  Sur  lea  livrea  dana  VanUquitSy  particulieremeni 
chez  lea  Bomaina,"] 
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THE  BOOKS. 

C  CHWAEZ,  in  his  learned  dissertation,  De  omamentis  librorwn 
^  apud  veterea  vMiatiSy  has  treated  in  detail  about  the  external 
form  of  the  books  of  the  ancients ;  mixing  up,  it  is  true,  muoh  that 
could  be  dispensed  with.  Still  much  remains,  eyen  after  his  labo- 
rious inquiry,  to  be  corrected  and  explained ;  and  the  roUs  that 
haye  been  discoyered  in  Herculaneum  will  afford  a  partial  enlight- 
enment. Some  jwints  haye  been  touched  on  by  Becker,  ad  TihulL 
iii.  1,  and  Elegeia  Ri/mana,  242.  [Boot,  Notice  aur  les  Mantiacrtts 
trouv^a  a  fferctU,'] 

The  material  on  which  the  books  were  generally  written  was 
the  fine  bark  {libery  the  single  layers,  philyrce)  of  the  Egyptian 
Papyrus,  which,  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  been  brought  into 
such  a  state  of  perfection,  by  preparation  and  bleaching  {ahltdio), 
that  the  quality  formerly  considered  the  best  {hieratica)  was  now 
only  ranked  as  third  rate,  while  that  named  after  Augustus  took 
the  first  place,  and  the  next  to  it  bore  the  name  of  Liyia.  There 
were  yarious  manufactories  of  it  at  Home :  Plin.  xiii.  12,  23,  says, 
after  speaking  of  the  kinds  aboye  mentioned,  Froximum  (nomen) 
amphitheatriccd  daiwm  fuerat  a  confecturaa  loco,  Excepit  hanc  Bo- 
mce  Fannii  aagax  officinal  tenticUamque  curioaa  interjpolaiione  prin^ 
cipcUem  fecit  e  pleheia  et  nomen  ei  dedit,  Quca  non  eaaet  ita  recurata, 
in  auo  manait  amphitheatrica.  He  mentions  eight  sorts  in  all,  the 
commonest  of  which,  the  emporetica^  was  imfit  for  writing  on,  and 
only  used  for  packing  with,  whence  its  name  (a  mercatoribua  cogno^ 
minatd).  [On  the  passage  in  Pliny  see  Salmas.  ad  Vopiac.  Firm. 
5,  and  Boot,  ih,  who  asserts  that  paper  was  made  in  Egypt,  and 
then  dressed,  only,  in  Eome ;  though  papjrrus  was  certainly  ex- 
ported raw  to  Italy.  TJlp.  Dig,  xxxii.  1,  52 :  papyrwn  ad  chartaa 
paratum.  See  Cassiodor.  Var.  xi.  38 ;  Isidor.  yi.  10,  where  seyen 
sorts  of  paper  are  enumerated.  The  chief  excellencies  of  paper 
were  considered  to  be  tenuitaa,  den^itaa,  candor y  Icevor ;  the  chief 
faults,  which  were  remoyed  by  dressing,  acahritia,  humor,  lentigo, 
taenia,'] 

The  narrow  strips  of  this  paper — ^in  the  Herculanean  rolls 
only  six  fingers  broad — ^glued  together,  became  pa^ince,  acTiedas, 
which,  in  Mart.  iy.  90,  does  not  signify  a  single  leaf,  as  in  Cic. 
Attic,  i.  20,  but  the  last  strip  of  the  roll.  The  width,  and  of  course 
the  length,  of  the  rolls  yaried.    Those  found  at  Herculaneum  are 
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generally  a  Neapolitan  palm  wide,  but  some  are  narrower.  [Pliny 
gives  the  breadth  at  from  six  to  thirteen  inches.  The  best  sorts 
were  thirteen ;  the  hieratic  eleven ;  the  Fannian  paper  ten ;  the 
amphitheatric  nine ;  the  emporetic  six  inches.  The  roll  of  Egyp- 
tian papyrus,  containing  a  fragment  of  the  Iliad,  is  eight  feet 
long,  and  ten  inches  broad.  By  ciirXa  is  meant  single  strips  of 
papyrus,  or  books  consisting  of  one  leaf.  See  Bitschl's  Die  Alex- 
andrin,  BihliotJiek,  an  excellent  work.  Guilandini,  Comm.  in  Plin, 
de  Pap,  p.  180.]  "• 

Next  to  Papyrus,  parchment,  membrana  {Pergamena),  the  inven- 
tion of  Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  was  the  most  practical  material. 
Plin.  xiii.  11,  21.  [These  sheets  of  parchment  were  folded  and 
sewn  in  different  sizes,  like  modem  books ;  hence  TJlp.  Dig,  xxxii. 
52,  memhra7ice  nandum  consutcc,']  The  use  of  it,  however,  was  much 
more  confined,  as  it  was  probably  much  higher  in  price.  Although 
we  read  besides  of  writings  on  leather  (Dip.  Dig,  xxxii.  1,  52),  or 
on  linen  (Salm.  ad  Vopisc.  Aurd,  viii.  439.  Comp.  Marc.  Capell. 
ii.  35),  or  even  on  silk  (Symmach.  iv.  Ep.  34),  they  must  be  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  imperfections  of  the  more  ancient,  or  to 
the  eccentricities  of  later  times,  or  perhaps  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  books  is  alluded  to.     [Isid.  vi.  12.] 

The  ink  with  which  they  wrote,  atramerdum  lihrarium,  was  a 
kind  of  pigment,  or  Chinese  ink,  prepared  from  lamp-black  [and 
g^um].  Plin.  XXXV.  6,  25 :  Fitenim  etftUiginepluribus  modis,  resina 
vel  pice  extiatia.  Propter  quod  officinaa  etiam  cedificavereffumiim  eum 
9wn  emittentes;  laudatiasimum  eodem  modo  fit  e  toedis.  Adulteratur 
fornacum  balinearumque  fuligine,  quo  ad  volumtna  acrihenda  uturUur. 
Sunt  qui  et  vini  fascem  siccatam  excoquant,  etc.  Id.  xxvii.  7,  28 : 
Atramerdum  lihrarium  ex  diluto  c/tM  (absinthii)  temperatum  literas  a 
muaaUis  tuetur.  [Yitr.  vii.  10.]  Winkelmann's  account  of  the 
Herculanean  MSS.  agrees  very  well  with  this.  **  The  Ilerculanean 
MSS.  are  written  with  a  kind  of  black  pigment  very  much  like 
the  Chinese  ink,  which  has  more  body  than  the  common  ink.  If 
the  writing  be  held  towards  the  light,  it  appears  to  be  in  slight 
relief,  and  the  ink  which  was  found  still  remaining  in  an  inkstand, 
is  a  sure  proof  that  this  was  the  case."  We  must  conclude,  how- 
ever, from  Pers.  iii.  12,  that  the  juice  of  the  sepia  was  used  for  this 
purpose,  although  the  Scholiast  denies  it.    He  says. 

Tunc  qnerimur,  crassos  calamo  quod  pendeat  humor. 
Nigra  quod  infusa  vanescat  sepia  lympha : 
Dilutas  querimur  geminet  quod  fistula  guttas. 

Ausonius,  also  (iv.  76),  calls  the  letters  notas  funoe  sepice^  so 
that  it  would  appear  that  Persius  used  the  word  in  its  proper  signi- 
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fication.  [So  Auson.  Ep,  vii.  54.  Comp.  Davy,  Philos.  Transactions, 
1821,  pp.  191,  205.]  The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  any  artificial  sympathetic  ink,  requiring  a  particular 
manipulation  to  become  visible,  and  intended  only  for  those 
initiated  into  the  secret.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  some 
natural  substances,  such  as  milk,  or  the  juice  of  a  flax-stalk,  for 
such  a  purpose,  were  not  unknown  to  them.    Hence  Ovid,  Art  iii. 

627,  advises, 

Tuta  quoqne  est,  fallitque  oculos  e  lacte  recent! 

Litera :  carbonis  pulvere  tange :  leges. 

FaUet  et  hnmiduli  quse  fiet  acumine  lini, 

£t  feret  occultas  pura  tabella  notas. 

For  more  on  this  subject  see  Beckmann's  Beitr,  z,  Gesck.  d.  Er- 
find,  ii.  295.  [Avellino  describes  two,  very  beautifully  wrought, 
antique  inkstands,  of  bronze,  with  rich  silver  mounting.  They  are 
round,  and  attached  to  each  other,  one  being  for  black,  the  other 
for  red  ink.] 

They  used,  instead  of  the  pens  now  employed,  a  reed  cut  like 

ours  with  the  wxdprum  lihrarium  (Tac.  Ann,  v.  8 ;    Suet.  ViL  2). 

The  best  sort  came  from  ^gypt,  Cnidus,  and  the  Anaitic  Lake. 

Plin.  xvi.  36,  64;  [Appul.  Met,  i.];  Mart.  xiv.  38,  Fa^scea  calamorum : 

Dat  chartis  habiles  calamos  Meinphitica  tellus : 

Tezantur  reliqua  tecta  palude  tibi. 

[Auson.  Ejp,  vii.  48 :  Orassetur  Cnidicd  sulcus  arundinis,  Cic.  ad  Qu. 
Fr,  ii.  15.] 

In  a  fresco-painting  discovered  at  Herculaneum,  there  is  such  a 
calamus  lying  across  an  inkstand.  See  Mus,  Borh,  i.  tab.  12 ;  Win- 
kebn.  W.  ii.  tab.  iii. ;  Gell,  Fompeianay  ii.  187.  Some  petrifactions  of 
them  have  also  been  discovered.  [_Philo8,  Transact,  1758,  p.  620.] 
See  Winkelm.  as  above,  and  Martorelli,  de  regia  theca  calamaria. 

The  writing  was,  frequently,  divided  into  columns,  [four  to  six 
inches  broad,]  and  lines,  probably  of  red  colour,  minium^  were 
ruled  between  them.  In  the  Herculanean  rolls  these  lines  appear 
white,  which  is  easily  accounted  for.  See  Winkelm.  233.  The  title 
of  the  book  was  placed  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

In  general,  only  one  side  of  the  charta,  or  membrana,   was 

written  on,  and  therefore  Juven.  i,  5,  says  of  an  inordinately  long 

tragedy, 

.    .     .    summi  plena  jam  margine  libn 

Scriptus,  et  in  tergo,  necdum  finitus  Orestes. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  was  caused  by  an  excess  of  economy,  of 
which  Mart.  viii.  62,  may  be  taken  as  an  instance : 
Scribit  in  arersa  Picens  epigrammata  charta. 
£t  dolet,  averso  quod  facit  iUa  deo. 
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For  tiiyial  writing,  as  for  instance  the  exercises  of  children, 

they  used  material  which  had  already  writing  on  one  aide.     The 

passage  in  Hor.  Epist  i.  20,  17,  referred  by  Porphyrio  to  this, 

xnay  evidently  be  understood  in  another  sense,  though  the  words 

of  Martial,  iy.  86,  on  directing  his  book  to  Apollinaris,  cannot  be 

misunderstood : 

Si  damnayerit,  ad  Salariorum 

Curras  scrinia  protinus  licebit, 

Inversa  pueris  arande  charta. 

Such  OpUihographa  (Plin.  Epist.  iii.  6)  generally  contained 
merely  notes,  memoranda,  compilations,  or  even  pieces  of  compo- 
sition, of  which  a  fair  copy  was  afterwards  to  be  written.  If  the 
contents  of  the  book  were,  however,  of  no  value,  they  would  rub 
out  all  the  writing,  and  write  again  on  the  same  paper,  which  was 
then  ccdled  pdHmpseatus,  Oic.  Fam,  vii.  18.  Comp.  Gatull.  xxii.  4. 
Hence  Mart.  iv.  10,  wished  to  append  a  sx)onge  to  his  book ;  for 
Non  possunt  nostros  multse,  Faustine,  litorsB 
Emendate  jocos ;  una  litura  potest. 

The  back  of  the  book  was  generally  dyed,  with  cedrus  or  safi&on. 
Luc.  irpbg  Avaid.  iii.  113:  Koi  dXti^ttg  r*f  KpoKtp  tcai  ry  Kiip^,  This 
is,  in  Persius,  iii.  10,  the  poeiHs  hicolor  membrana  capillis,  and  in 
Juven.  vii.  23,  crocea  membrana  tabelloi.  Whatever  is  to  be  under- 
stood under  the  term  cedrus  (Plin.  xiii.  13,  86,  libri  citrati,  Comp. 
Billerb.  Flora  Class,  199),  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  book  was 
protected  against  worms,  and  its  back  dyed  yellow  by  this  means. 
[Vitruv.  ii.  9,  13,  explains  the  use  of  the  preservative  very  clearly: 
ex  cedro  oleum  nascitur,  quo  reliqwB  res  unctcdj  uti  etiam  libriy  a 
tineis  et  a  carie  non  Iceduntur,  Mart.  iii.  2,  cedro  perunctus;  v. 
6;  Hor.  Art,  Poet  331,  carmina  linenda  cedro.  Pers.  i.  42,  cedro 
digna  locutusJ]    Ovid.  Trist,  iii.  1,  13 : 

Quod  neque  sum  cedro  flavus  neo  pumice  leyis ; 
Erubui  domino  cultior  esse  meo. 

When  the  book  was  filled  with  writing  to  the  end,  a  stick  or 
reed  was  probably  fastened  to  its  last  leaf  or  strip,  and  around  this 
it  was  coiled.  [Porphyr.  ad  Hot,  Epod.  18, 8,  in  fine  libri  umbilici  ex 
ligno  aut  osse  fieri  solebant,']  These  reeds,  which  are  still  visible  on 
the  Herculanean  rolls,  did  not  project  on  either  side  beyond  the 
roll,  but  had  their  extremities  in  the  same  plane  as  the  base  of  the 
cylinder.  They  are  supposed  to  be  what  the  ancients  called  umbi- 
licus. See  Winkelm.  ii.  231 ;  Mitsch.  on  Hor.  Epod.  xiv.  8 ;  and 
certainly  expressions  such  as  ad  umbilicum  adducere  (Horace),  and 
jam  pervenimvs  usque  ad  umbilicos,  support  this  supposition.  The 
expression  would  not  be  an  imfit  one  for  the  ca^'ity  in  the  centre  of 
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each  disc ;  but  if  we  consider  that  Martial,  in  recounting  the  various 
ornaments  belonging  to  a  book,  always  mentions  umbilici,  and  never 
comua — ^though  this  latter  word  is  always  used  by  Tibullus  and 
Ovid,  for  whom  indeed  the  word  umbilicus  was  not  adapted— (see 
the  passages  quoted  below),  we  must  be  convinced  that  both  terms 
signify  the  same  thing.  Besides,  Mart.  iii.  2,  calls  the  umbilici pidf, 
so  that  these  cannot  be  merely  the  hollows  of  the  tube.  So  Tibul- 
lus also  says,  pingantur  cornua.  The  most  any  one  can  assume  is, 
that  the  former  expression  has  a  more  extended  signification,  and 
denotes  the  apertures  with  the  knobs  belonging  to  them ;  and  in 
corroboration  of  this  Martial,  v.  6,  15,  may  be  quoted : 

Quse  cedro  decorata  purpuraque 
Nigris  pagina  crerit  umbilicis. 

Martial  mentions  the  comua  only  once,  xi.  107,  where  explicitus 
usque  ad  sua  comua  liber,  is  equivalent  to  iv.  90 :  Jam  pervenimus 
usque  ad  umbilicos, 

A  small  stick  was  passed  through  the  tube,  serving  as  it  were 
for  an  axis  to  the  cylinder,  and  on  both  of  its  ends,  which  projected 
beyond  the  disc,  ivory,  golden,  or  painted  knobs  were  fastened. 
These  knobs  are  the  comua,  or  umbilici.  The  stick  itself  was 
named  in  later  Gh:eek,  jcovraciov. 

Before  this,  however,  the  bases  of  the  roll  were  carefully  cut, 
smoothed  with  pumice-stone,  and  dyed  black.  [Isid.  vi.  12.]  These 
are  the  geminob  fronies^  in  the  centre  of  which  were  the  umbilici 
or  comua.  [Mart.  i.  ^l^frons  pumicata ;  118,  rasum  pumice ;  viii.  72 ; 
Catull.  xxii.  8.]  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  generally  in  the 
paintings  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  repre- 
senting such  knobs,  and  that  no  trace  of  them  has  been  discovered 
in  the  Herculanean  manuscripts. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  rolls  more  effectually  from  damage, 
they  were  wrapped  up  in  parchment,  which  was  dyed  on  the  out- 
side with  purple,  or  with  the  beautiful  yellow  of  the  lutum^  lutea 
{Genista  tiridoriay  Linn.).  This  envelope  (not  a  capsa)  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  simply  ittffBkpat  and  by  the  Bomans  membrana. 
Martial  uses  for  it,  x.  93,  purpurea  toga,     [iii.  2 ;  viii.  72,  murice 

cultus ;  i.  67  : 

Kec  umbilicis  cultus  atque  membrana.] 

The  Greek  mrrbfiai  is  something  similar.  Cic.  Attic,  iv.  5.  Hesych. 
atrTvjSah  Stpfidrtvai  aroKai.  Nothing  else  is  meant  by  Mart.  xi.  1, 
when  he  says,  cultus  sindone  non  quotidiana.  See  the  wood-cut  in 
p.  332. 

Finally  came  the  title,  Utulus,  index,  which  was  written  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  papyrus,  or  parchment,  in  deep  red  colour,  coccum, 
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or  minium  [Mart.  xii.  3,  quid  titulum  poscis.  Sen.  de  Tranq.  An.  9, 
indices.  Cic.  ad  Att,  iy.  4,  5,  (rtWvpovcy  see  p.  331] ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  where  this  ticket  was  placed. 

Winkelmann,  242,  denies  that  the  rolls  were  bound ;  at  least  no 
trace  of  it  was  to  be  found  on  those  at  Herculaneum.  It  is  true 
that  Martial,  ziy.  36,  says,  Scrinium : 

Constrictos  nisi  das  mihi  libellos, 
Admittam  tineas  trucesque  blattas ; 

but  not  to  mention  that  others  recul  construdosy  it  is  not  yery  clear 
how  the  constringere  could  serye  as  a  protection  against  the  tine€B 
and  hloMcB,  So  that  this  one  passage  offers  no  positiye  proof. 
[Herzberg  explains  conatridos  by  smoothed,  and  quotes  Cic,  de  Or. 
i.  42,  quce  {ara)  rem  diseolutam  conglutinarety  et  constringeret ;  but 
there,  constringere  means  to  glue  together,  not  to  smoothe.  In  Pliii. 
xiii.  12,  26,  constringere  means  merely  to  compress.  And  so  in 
Mart,  constridos  is  not  a  technical  expression;  but  most  likely 
means,  that  the  rolls  were  wound  round  so  tightly,  as  to  preyent 
yermin  from  getting  in,  altogether,  or  nearly  so.]  The  coyer  itself, 
or  the  single  book  complete,  was  called  by  the  Greek  name  tomus. 
Mart.  i.  67. 

The  passages  in  which  the  ancient  authors  enter  into  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  ornaments  of  the  books,  now  remain  to  be 
examined.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  quote  the  well-known  passage 
of  Tibullus,  iii.  1,  9 : 

Lutea  sed  niTeum  involyat  membrana  libellom, 

Puniex  et  canas  tondeat  ante  comas : 
Summaque  preetezat  tenuis  fastigia  chart®, 

Indicet  ut  nomen  litera  facta  menm  : 
Atque  inter  geminas  pingantur  comna  frontes ; 

Sic  etenim  comtum  mittere  oportet  opus. 

The  author  cannot  renounce  the  supposition  expressed  in  his 
Eleg,  Horn.,  that  it  should  be  read  tenuis  charta:  for  since  the  poet 
is  speaking  of  the  indexy  and  the  book  was  rolled  up  in  a  memhrana, 
the  title  could  not  possibly  haye  been  upon  the  charta  itself,  or  the 
memhrana,  would  haye  concealed  it.  Tenuis  charta  would  be  the 
strip  upon  which  the  title  was  written  with  minium. 

The  description  in  Ovid,  Trist,  i.  1,  5,  is  more  complete : 

Nee  te  purpureo  relent  vaccinia  fiico : 

Non  est  conyeniens  luctibus  ille  color. 
Nee  titulns  minio,  nee  cedro  charta  notetur, 

Candida  nee  nigra  cornua  fronte  geras. 
Nee  fragili  geminsB  poliantur  pumice  frontes, 

Hirsutus  passiB  ut  videare  comis. 
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and  that  of  Martial,  iii.  2,  8,  most  comprehensive  of  all : 

Ccdro  nunc  licet  ambules  peninctus, 
Et  frontis  gemino  decens  honore 
Pictis  luzurieris  umbilicis ; 
Et  te  purpura  delicata  Telet, 
Et  cocco  rubeat  superbus  index. 

Compare  i.  67,  viii.  72,  [v.  6.     Catull.  xxii : 

.  .  .  charts  regies,  novi  libri, 
Novi  umbilici,  lora  rubra,  membrana 
Directa  plumbo  et  pumice  omnia  aequata.] 

Lastly,  Lucian  affords  an  interesting  contribution,  Upb^  aTraiStvrov, 
iii.  p.  113,  riva  ydp  IkiriBa  rat  aifrhg  f%wv  etc  rd  /3i/3Xta  xai  avikiTTUi 
illy  Kal  SiaieoWfg^  Kai  VipiKSirniQ  Kai  aXti^iQ  Ttf  rpoc^i  Kal  ry  Kkdp<i>, 
Kai  ii^kpac  ircpi^oXXcic,  teat  6fi<^\ovQ  ivriOeity  cup  ^))  rt  aTroXavaiuvl 
and  iripi  Twv  lirl  fii<r0^  avvovrtov,  Sub  fin.,  tiiravriQ  yap  dirpi/So/c  Ofioioi 
etVi  rote  KaWhrotQ  tovtoiq  /3</3Xtoif,  wv  "^pviJoX  fikv  oi  Sfx^aXoiy  irop- 
^vpa  i^  iKTOffOiv  4  SiiftBipa. 

The  librarii  were  no  doubt  charged  with  thus  equipping  the 
books.  Oic.  Attic,  iv.  4.  [In  the  following  letter,  where  Cicero 
writes,  Bibliothecam  meam  tux  pinxerunt  construdione  et  eillybia, 
Herzberg  conjectures  constrictione.  But  the  technical  meaning  of 
constringere  is  against  this  emendation.  Conatrudio  means  the 
arrangement,  and  glueing  together  of  both  the  newly- written  books, 
which  as  yet  consisted  of  separate  strips  of  paper,  and  also  of  the 
old  volumes  that  were  injured  by  age  or  use.  This  was  done  by 
the  glutinatores,  mentioned  in  the  previous  letter.  So  that  Cicero 
speaks  of  two  things  in  both  letters ;  the  constructio  (or  fastening 
the  rolls  together),  and  the  attaching  the  indices^  wdth  which  is 
connected  the  pingerey  colouring  the  back,  the  cover,  etc.  They 
first  wrote  books  upon  separate  leaves,  and  afterwards  glued  all 
these  together.  TJlpian,  Dig,  xxxii.  1,  52 :  Perscripti  libri  nondum 
maUeatiy  nondum  congliUinati,'] 

It  became  usual  to  have  the  portrait  of  the  author  painted  on 
the  first  page.     Senec.  de  Tranq.  An,  9;  Martial,  xiv.  186: 

Quam  brevis  immensnm  cepit  membrana  Maronem ! 
Ipsius  vultus  prima  tabella  gerit. 

We  may  also  perhaps  assume  that  the  paintings  in  the  Vatican, 
Virgil  and  Terence,  are  imitations  of  a  more  ancient,  or,  at  least, 
ancient  custom !  Pliny  adduces  Greek  botanical  works,  in  which 
the  plants  were  copied,  xxv.  2,  4. 

The  following  engraving,  taken  from  a  drawing  in  Gell's  Pom- 
peianay  ii.  187,  though  not  existing  in  any  one  place  as  a  painting 
at  Pompeii,  may  nevertheless  be  considered  antique,  as  it  consists 
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of  a  union  of  all  the  usual  implemento  of  writmg,  collected  from  a 
great  nranber  of  ancient  pamtmgs  in  the  two  mined  citiea. 


On  the  left  is  a  circular  wooden  or  metal  case,  with  a  lid,  con- 
taining  six  books  or  volumes  rolled  up  and  labelled,  each  according 
to  its  contenta,  bo  aa  to  be  easily  distinguished.  Below  this  lies  a 
ttylat  and  a  pentagonal  inkstand,  not  unlike  those  now  in  common 
use.  In  the  centre  lies  a  pen  made  of  reed,  and  thence  called 
talamus.  Next  to  the  case  of  books  is  the  labella  or  fabuUe,  joined 
together  as  with  hinges,  and  sometimes,  perhaps  alwaja,  covered 
with  wax.  Another  sort  is  hung  up  above  this,  where  the  stylus 
serves  as  a  pin  to  suspend  it  against  the  wall.  A  sort  of  thick 
book  of  tablets,  open,  lies  to  the  right  of  the  last,  In  the  centre 
are  seen  single  volumes  in  cases,  one  of  which  is  open  on  the  lof^, 
and  the  other  shut.  On  the  right  are  four  Tolumca,  lying  in  such 
a  manner  aa  to  want  no  explanation,  two  of  which  have  their  titles, 
one  attached  to  the  papyrus  itself,  and  the  other  from  the  umbilirtu 
or  cyHnder  of  wood  in  its  centre.  The  form  of  the  books  naturally 
dictated  the  shape  of  the  cases  containing  them ;  they  were  cylin- 
drical or  round,  greater  or  smaUer,  according  aa  they  were  designed 
to  hold  one  or  many  rolls ;  generally  perhaps  of  wood,  on  account 
of  its  lightness.  Plin.  xvi.  43,  84.  Capea  or  ecrinia,  is  the  name 
of  the  cases ;  and  when  Phny  distinguishes  them,  he  perhaps,  under 
the  latter  term,  understands  the  larger  ones.  See  Bottig.  Sab.  i. 
p.  102.  Mart.  i.  3,  Scrinta  da  magnit;  me  mantu  una  capit;  or 
because  in  the  scrinia,  only  books,  letters,  and  UTitings  were  pre- 
.served,  but  in  the  capsules,  other  things  also.  Plin.  iv.  I",  18; 
Mart.   xi.   8;    [iv.   33:   Plena   laloratu   habeas  cum  icrinia  libna. 
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Pliny,  vii.  30,  mentions  Alexander's  costly  scrinimn.]  They  are 
not  nnfrequently  to  be  found  along  with  Eoman  statues  clad  in 
the  toga.  [Suet.  Oramm,  9 :  statna  ejus  ostenditur,  hahitu  sedentia  ac 
palliaia,  appositxB  duohus  scrinii^.']  When  a  Boman  had  need  of 
documents  in  public  business,  his  scrinium  was  carried  after  I^^tti 
by  a  slaye,  and  children  of  quality  were  accompanied  to  school  by 
a  capsariva,  [On  a  journey,  books  were  thus  carried.  Catull. 
Ixviii.  33,  36 : 

Nam,  quod  scriptonim  non  magna  est  copia  apud  me— 
Hue  una  ex  multis  capsula  me  sequitur.] 

At  other  times  its  most  natural  position  was  beside  the  ItctuB 
in  the  cuhicidum.  Plin.  Ep,  y.  5.  Although  custodea  scriniorum 
were  kept  on  purpose,  stiU  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  (scrinia)  were 
sealed,  especially  when  important  documents  were  deposited  in 
them.    Martial,  i.  67,  5 : 

Secreta  quepre  carmina  et  rudes  curas, 
Quas  novit  unuA,  scrinioque  signatas 
Custodit  ipse  yirginis  pater  chart^e. 


EXCUESUS  III.    SCENE  III. 


THE  BOOKSELLERS. 

A  S  soon  as  the  desire  for  foreign  and  domestic  literature  became 
•^  geneml,  and  men  of  letters,  or  those  who  aflTected  to  be  so, 
began  to  consider  a  library  in  their  house  indispensable,  persons 
were  to  be  found  who  gained  their  livelihood  by  supplying  this 
want.  When  Cicero,  ad  Quint  Fr,  iii.  4,  writes,  De  hibliotheca  tuf* 
Chrceca  supplencUiy  lihris  commutandiSf  LaiinU  comparandis  valdh. 
vdim  ista  confid, — Sed  ego  mihi  ipai  ista  per  quern  agam  non  habeho, 
neque  enim  venalia  sunt,  quae  quidem  placearU,  etc.,  we  cannot  sup- 
po&>e  that  anything  else  is  aUuded  to  than  a  regular  trade  in  books. 
He  speaks  also  in  like  manner  of  the  copies  of  the  laws  sold  by  the 
librarii,  Leg,  iii.  20,  a  Ubrariis  petimua ;  publids  Uteris  conaignatam 
memoriam  publicam  nullam  habemusy  and  mentions,  Philipp,  ii.  9,  a 
taberna  librariay  in  which  Clodius  took  refuge.  Under  Augustus, 
we  find  it  already  becoming  a  distinct  trade,  and  Horace  himself 
mentions  the  brothers,  Sosii,  by  whom  his  poems  were  sold.  Epist, 
i.  20,  2,  v;t  prostes  Sosiorum  pumice  levie.  Art,  Poet.  345 :  Hie 
meret  cera  liber  Sosiis  (viz.  the  book,  qui  miacuit  utile  dulci),  [Under 
the  first  Emperors,  the  trade  reached  its  highest  prosperity,  and 
several  librarii  are  mentioned  in  old  authors  or  inscriptions,  as 
Tryphon,  the  publisher  of  Quinctilian  and  Martial.  Mart.  iv.  72 ; 
xiii.  3 ;  Quinct.  Inst  Frosf, ;  and  Dorus  in  Senec.  Be  Benef,  vii.  6.] 
These  librarii  at  first  transcribed  the  books  themselves  [whence 
their  name],  and  no  doubt  kept  assistants  for  the  greater  and  more 
rapid  multiplication  of  copies  of  them.  [These  scribes  were  some 
of  them  the  booksellers*  slaves,  some  freedmen,  who  worked  for 
hire.  Probably  one  person  dictated  to  several  at  once.  The  Eo- 
mans  of  quality  had  also  their  slaves,  librarii  (see  above),  who 
copied  the  works  of  their  masters  or  others ;  so  Pomponius  Atticus. 
Nep.  Att  13;  Cic.  ad  AU.  iv.  4,  5;  xii,  6;  xvi.  6.  He  even  made 
a  trade  of  it,  and  kept  copies  of  several  of  Cicero's  works  on  sale. 
Cic.  ad  Att  xii.  12,  and  44 ;  ii.  2.  The  labours  of  the  scribe  were 
no  doubt  often  lessened  by  dictation.  Pliny  (-E^jj.  iv.  7)  says  that 
Eegulus  had  his  son's  life  in  exemplaria  transcriptum  mille.'}  They 
also  went  by  the  name  of  bibliopoles,  Mart.  iv.  71,  xiii.  3;  Poll, 
vii.  33,  ^I3\iufv  KdwriXm,  PtpXioKairtiXoi;  Luc.  irp^c  iiiraid,  i.  4,  24. 
Their  business  seems  mostly  to  have  been  considered  merely  in  a 
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mercantile  point  of  view,  whence  celerity  was  desired  rather  than 
correctness.     On  this  account  Martial  vindicates  himself,  ii.  8 : 

Si  qua  videbuntar  chartis  tibi,  lector,  in  istis 
Sive  obscara  nimis,  sive  Latina  parum : 

Xon  mens  est  error ;  nocuit  librarius  iUis, 
Bum  properat  yersus  aonumerare  tibi. 

And  for  this  reason  authors  obliged  their  friends  by  looking  over 
their  copies,  and  correcting  the  errors,  Mart.  vii.  11 :  Cogis  me 
calamo  manuque  nostra  emendare  Tueos  lihelloa;  and  Epiai.  16: 

Hos  nido  licet  inseras  vel  imo, 
Septem  quos  tibi  mittimus  libellos, 
Auctoris  calamo  sui  notatos. 
Hsec  illis  pretium  facit  litura. 

[Cic.  ad  Att.  xvi.  6,  eaa  ego  perapiciam^  corrigam,  turn  denique 
edentur.'] 

In  Martial's  time  these  librarii,  or  bibliopolee,  had  their  shops, 
taberncey  chiefly  about  the  Argiletum,  i.  4,  118;  but  elsewhere  also, 
i.  2,  as  in  the  Vicua  Sandalarius,  Gell.  xviii.  4  :  In  Sandalario  forte 
apud  lihrarioa  fuimua,  Galen,  de  lihr,  8mw,  iv.  361 :  Iv  yap  rtf  Sav- 
SaXiapit^  KaB*  8  ^i)  irXCiara  riSv  iv  'Fufiy  fitfikioiruiksiuv  iortv,  c.  r.  X. 
[In  the  Sigillariiay  Gell.  v.  4,  ii.  3.]  The  titles  of  the  books  on  sale 
were  suspended  on  the  doors  of  the  shops,  or  if  the  tabema  were 
under  a  portico,  on  the  pillars  in  front  of  it.  Thus  Mart,  i,  118, 
describes  the  place  where  his  Epigrams  were  to  be  sold : 

Argi  nempe  soles  subire  letum : 
Contra  Ceesaris  est  forum  tabema, 
Scriptis  postibus  bine  et  inde  totis, 
Omnes  ut  cito  perlegas  poetas. 

And  this  is  what  Horace,  Art,  Poet,  372,  refers  to :  mediocribua 
eaae  poetia  non  hominea,  non  dii,  non  conceaaere  columnoe ;  and  more 
plainly,  Sat,  i.  4,  71, 

Nulla  tabema  meos  babeat,  neque  pila  libellos; 

on  which  see  Heindorf*s  remarks.  Comp.  Seneca,  Ep,  33.  [The 
shelves  of  the  tabemse  were  called  nidi;  in  these  the  works  lay 
bound.     Mart.  i.  118,  raaum  pwnice  purpurague  cultum;  viii.  61 : 

Ncc  umbilicis  quod  decorus  et  cedro 
Spargor  per  omnes  Roma  quas  tenet  gentes.] 

The  price  at  which  the  books  were  sold,  after  all,  appears  but 
moderate,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
ternal ornaments  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  Martial,  i.  118,  says, 
the  bookseller  (dabit) 

Ra^nm  pumice  purpnraque  cultum 

Denariis  tibi  quinque  Martialem ; 
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and  yot  this  first  book  contained  119  Epigrams,  some  of  them  tole- 
rably long.  He  places  the  price  still  lower  in  Ep,  67,  where  lie 
exclaims  to  a  plagiariuSf 

Erras,  meonim  fur  avare  libroram, 

Fieri  poetam  posse  qui  putas  tanti. 

Scriptura  quanti  constet  et  tomus  rilis 

Non  sex  paratur,  aut  decern  sophos  nummis. 

And  Tryphon,  he  says,  could  actually  sell  the  Xenia  for  two 
sesterces.  See  xiii.  3.  It  is  true  he  says  of  his  poems  (ii.  1),  hcee 
una  peragit  libraritLS  hora,  so  that  perhaps  the  binding  often  cost 
more  than  the  book.     [Sidon.  ApoU.  v.  15,] 

In  what  relation  the  bookseller  and  author  stood  to  each  other, 
is  not  an  iminteresting  subject  for  inquiry.  People  are  usually  in- 
clined to  suppose  that  the  ancient  authors  wrote  only  for  the  sake 
of  reputation,  and  did  not  expect  any  pecuniary  remuneration.  If, 
howeyer,  this  may  be  considered  as  in  general  true,  and  especially 
in  the  earlier  times,  still  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  other  cases, 
writers  obtained  a  substantial  gain  from  their  works.  This  is  not 
concluded  from,  the  paupertaa  impulit  audaxy  ut  veraua  facerem  ;  for 
at  that  period  Horace  had  only  published  poems  intended  for  circu- 
lation among  friends,  but  by  which  he  hoped  to  recommend  himself 
to  the  great.  See  Sat,  i.  4,  71.  Still  if  Plautus,  Terence,  and 
others,  sold  their  comedies  to  the  -ffidQes  [Gell.  iii.  3 ;  Juv.  vii.  87], 
it  will  surely  not  appear  strange  that  other  authors  should  receive 
remuneration  for  their  labour.  Thus  the  elder  Pliny  was  offered 
by  a  private  individual  the  sum  of  400,000  sest.  for  his  Commen- 
tarii  eledorwn,  Plin.  Ep,  iii.  5.  This  was,  it  is  true,  not  the  offer  of 
a  bookseller,  but  Martial  frequently  states,  that  transactions  of  this 
nature  did  take  place  between  them,  as  for  instance,  when  he  re- 
commends those  who  wished  to  have  his  poems  presented  or  lent 
to  them,  to  purchase  them  of  his  bookseller,  iv.  71 : 
Exigis  ut  donem  nostros  tibi,  Quincte,  libellos : 

Non  habeo,  sed  habet  bibliopola  Tryphon. 
«  ^8  dabo  pro  nugis,  et  emam  tua  carmina  sanus  ? 
Non,  inquis,  faciam  tarn  fatae."    Nee  ego. 

Comp.  i.  118,  where  the  poet  very  humorously  declines  lending 
them ;  but  the  matter  is  quite  clear  from  xL  108,  when  he  declares 
he  will  conclude  the  book,  because  he  wants  money : 
Quamvis  tarn  longo  poteras  satur  esse  libello, 

Leetor,  adhuc  a  me  distlcha  paoca  petis. 
Sed  Lupus  usuram,  puerique  diaiia  poscunt. 
Lector^  solve,  taces,  diulmnlasqae  ?    Yale. 

When,  therefore,  he  elsewhere  designates  the  business  of  the 
poet  as  a  poor  one,  xiv.  219,  ntUlos  rtfermtia  nummos  carmina^ 
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(comp.  i.  77),  this  must  be  understood  of  the  smallness  of  the  pay 
in  comparison  with  that  of  other  productive  occupations,  [for,  the 
remuneration  he  got  for  his  fourteen  books  of  Epigrams,  was  much 
too  little  to  support  him  during  the  number  of  years  he  was 
writing,]  and  v.  16,  where  he  certainly  says. 

At  nunc  convlva  est  comissatorque  libellus, 
£t  tantum  gratis  pagina  nostra  placet. 

he  only  means,  that  those  who  took  pleasure  in  his  poems,  did  not 
reward  the  author,  as  had  been  the  case  in  Yirgil's  time ;  in  the 
same  way  he  complains,  zi.  3,  that  he  was  no  richer  for  his  epigrams 
being  read  in  Britain,  Spain,  and  G^ul ;  for  neacit  sacculua  ista  mens. 
This,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  his  having,  by 
some  stipulation  with  the  bookseller,  derived  a  profit;  and  it  is 
inconceivable  how  Martial,  who,  according  to  his  own  account,  was 
always  in  want  of  money,  should  have  endured  quietly  to  look  on, 
while  Tryphon,  or  Pollius,  or  Secundus,  made  a  considerable  profit 
of  his  poems;  for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  books  were  very 
Bucoessful.     See  Hor.  Art,  Poet,  345;  Mart.  xiv.  194;  [xiii.  3,  vi.  61, 

Meque  sinus  omnis,  roe  manas  omnis  habet.] 

and  as  regards  a  later  period,  Sulpic.  Sever.  Dial,  i,  23,  who  is 
quoted  by  SchSttgen,  in  his  rather  superficial  treatise  De  lihrariis  et 
bibliopolia  antiquorum,  and  in  Poleni,  Suppl,  thes,  Gr,  tom.  iii.  [Sen. 
de  Ben,  vii.  6,  calls  the  publisher  emptor,  which  shows  that  he  ac- 
quired the  copyright  by  purchase.] 

Some  of  the  copies,  however,  found  their  way,  in  the  shape  of 
waste  paper,  into  the  taverns,  and  to  the  vendors  of  salt-fish,  &om 
whom  the  school-children  obtained  what  they  needed.  See  Mart, 
iv.  86,  iii.  2,  xiii.  1,  and  particularly  vi.  60,  7 : 

Quam  multi  tineas  pascunt  blattasque  diserti, 
£t  redimunt  soli  carmina  docta  coqui. 

It  was  not  in  Bome  and  Gfreece  only,  or  in  the  countries  int* 
which  Greek  refinement  was  introduced,  that  the  literature  of 
Bome  was  disseminated;  but  also  among  the  less  civilized  pro- 
vinces. Hence  Horace  says  of  a  good  book,  trans  mare  curret,  and 
Martial  is  read  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  [vii.  88.  viii.  61,  x.  104, 
ix.  100,  xi.  3,  xii.  3.]  So  also  Plin.  Upiat,  ix.  11  •  BihUopolas  Lug- 
duni  esse  non  putabam,  ac  tanto  luheniius  ex  Uteris  tuis  cognovi  vendi- 
tari  libellos  meoa,  [Sidon.  ApoU.  Ep,  ix  7 ,  Hor.  Ep,  i.  20,  13. 
The  booksellers'  shops  were  fashionabxe  lounges.  GFell.  xviii.  4,  in 
mtdtorum  hominum  costu,  xiii.  30,  v.  4.  See  Schmidt,  Geachichte 
der  Benk-und  Olaub&M  freiheit  imereien  Jahrhundert  der  Kaiaer^  an 

important  work.] 

z 
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THE  LETTER. 

rpHE  Roman  of  quality,  who  even  at  liis  studies  used  to  avail 
-■-  himself  of  the  hands  of  another  to  write  extracts  for  him,  still 
more  generally  employed  a  slave  in  his  correspondence,  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  impediments  thrown  in  its  way,  by  the 
\^?ant  of  public  conveyances,  appears  to  have  been  tolerably  rapid. 
They  had  slaves  or  freedmen  for  the  pm-pose,  ah  eptstoliSy  who  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  the  Uhrariiy  and  were  also  called  ad  manuin, 
a  manUf  amanuenses,  OroU.  Inscr,  1641.  2874.  Jucundits  iJomitia 
Bihidi  librarius  ad  manum,  OrelH,  it  is  true,  makes  the  distinction : 
lihran'tLS,  idemque  ad  manum:  but  the  amanuensis  is  called  also 
librarius.  Cic.  Attic,  iv.  16  :  EpistoJce  nostroe  tantum  hahent  mysterio- 
rum,  ut  eas  ne  lihrariis  fere  committamus.  Plin.  vii.  25 :  (Ca?sarem.) 
epistolas  tantarum  rerum  quaternas  pariter  lihrariis  dictare  ant,  si 
nihil  aliud  agerei,  septenas  (accepimus).  As  correspondence  was  fre- 
quently carried  on  in  Greek,  they  had  also  lihr.  ah  epistolis  Grcscis 
(Orell.  2437),  as  well  as  ah  epistolis  Latinis,     Id.  2997. 

Before  a  letter  was  ready  to  be  despatched,  five  things  were 
required,  which  wo  find  mentioned  all  together  in  Plant.  BaccJi. 
iv.  4,  64 : 

Chr.   Nunc  tu  abi  intro,  Pistoclerc,  ad  Bncchidem,  atque  elfer  cito — 

Pi.     Quid  ?     Chr.  Stilum,  ceram,  et  tabellas  et  linum. 

The  ring  comes  afterwards.  Of  these,  the  tahellce  were,  like  the  pit- 
yillares,  or  codicilli  [codicillus  and  codex  is  properly  plurium  tahula- 
rum  contextus.  Sen.  de  Brev.  Vit,  13 :  Isid.  vi.  13],  thin  tablets  of 
wood  (the  pugillares  also  of  ivory  or  citrus.  Mart.  xiv.  3,  5,  and  of 
parchment,  ib.  7),  and  were  covered  over  with  wax  (Ovid.  Art.  Am,  i. 
437,  cera  rasis  infusa  tahellis),  in  which  the  letters  were  formed  with 
a  stilus,  [Isid.  vi.  8,  Ante  chartce  et  memhranarum  usumy  in  dolatis 
ex  ligno  codicellis  epistolarwn  colloquia  scrihehanttir,  Ovid.  Am,  i.  12; 
Festus  8,  v.]  They  naturally  varied  in  size.  For  elegant  love- 
letters,  very  small  tablets  were  used,  which  bore  a  name  of  doubt- 
ful signification, — Vitelliani.    Mart.  xiv.  8  and  9,  Vitdliani, 

Quod  minimos  cemis,  mitti  nos  credis  amicre. 
[Schol.  ad  Juv,  ix.  36.]     Of  this  description  are  the  tahellce  which 
Amor  brings  to  Polyphemus  in  an  antique  painting.     Still,  letters 
were  also  written  on  papyrus.     Cic.  Fam,  vii.  18  [ad  Qu.  fr,  iL  10 ; 
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Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiii.  9,  3],  and  Mart.  xiv.  11,  with  tlio  Lemma,  Chartce 

epistolares : 

Seu  leviter  noto,  seu  caro  missa  sodali, 
Omnes  ista  solet  charta  Tocare  suos. 

As  the  smooth  surfaces  thus  covered  with  wax  could  not  be  allowed 
to  rest  upon  one  another,  and  by  inserting  a  board  between  them, 
the  wiiting  would  have  been  obliterated  by  the  pressure,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  tablets  had  a  somewhat  elevated  border.  This 
supposition  gains  probability  from  an  antique  painting  in  Mas.  Borb, 
vi.  t.  35,  in  which  a  girl  is  holding  the  stilus  and  the  pugillares,  the 
two  tablets  of  which  clearly  exhibit  such  an  elevated  border.  So 
also  in  Gell's  Pomp,  ii.  187. 

The  letter  being  ended,  the  tabellse  were  bound  together  by  a 
linen  thread,  or  more  correctly,  a  fine  pack-thread,  probably  cross- 
ways,  and  where  the  string  was  fastened,  were  sealed  with  wax  (see 
concerning  this  ajid  the  sealing  earth,  cretula,  Cic.  Verr,  iv.  9 ;  Beck- 
Hiann,  Beitj;  z.  Gesch,  d,  Erjind,  i.  474),  and  stamped  with  the  ring. 
Plant.  Bacch,  4,  96 : 

Cedo  tu  ceram  ac  liniim  actutum,  age  obliga,  obsigna  cito. 

Cic.  CiitiL  iii.  5 :  Ac  ne  longum  sity  Quirites,  tabellas  pru/erri  jussi- 
mu8j  quce  a  qiwque dicehantur  datce,  Primum  oatendimus  Cetheyo  sig^ 
num:  cognovit,  Nos  linum  incidimua :  legimus,  Erat  ecnptum  ipsius 
manu.  If  the  letter  were  written  by  the  lihrariv^,  this  seal  afforded 
the  only  guarantee  of  its  genuineness,  for  which  reason  the  seal  was 
generally  examined,  previous  to  opening  the  letter,  and  before  it 
was  injured  by  cutting  the  string  asunder.  We  should  almost  sup- 
pose that  the  handwriting,  being  on  wax,  and  in  uncial  character, 
must  have  been  difficult  to  recognize,  and  yet  the  proof  of  the 
letter's  authenticity  is  often  taken  from  this.  Plant  j3  himself  says 
[Bacch,  V.  78) :  nam  propterea  tc  volo  scribere,  ut  pater  cognoscat 
Uterus  quandp  legat.  So  Cicero  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  and 
frequently.  Comp.  Ovid.  Ileroid,  xv.  1 ;  Sabin.  Ep,  i.  3.  [The 
address  was,  of  course,  written  on  the  outside.  In  a  fresco  at 
Pompeii  there  is  a  letter  addressed  M,  Lucretio.'} 

As  the  advantage  of  public  posts  waa  not  known  they  were 
obliged  to  dispatch  special  messengers,  unless  an  opportunity  by 
chance  occurred,  and  frequently  to  very  remote  places :  tabellaiii 
kept  for  this  purpose,  therefore,  were  the  regular  letter-carriers  of 
private  persons  and  are  often  mentioned.  See  Cic.  Phil,  ii.  31 ; 
Fam,  xii.  12,  xiv.  22 ;  Verr,  iii.  79 ;  Auct  Ml,  Hisp.  12,  16,  18.  [It 
remains  to  be  observed  that  the  above  tabellse  were  used  as  writing- 
materials  generally;  and  not  merely  for  correspondence.     So  the 
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school  tablets,  and  the  idbuUB  testamenti  (also  called  cerce),  Hein- 
dorf  and  Wiistemann  ad  Hor,  Sat.  ii.  5,  54.  Small  tablets  {jmgil- 
lareSf  codidlli)  were  XLsed  as  pocket  books  to  note  down  anything  at 
will.  Anson.  Epigr.  146,  hipatens  pugillar.  Sen.  Ep,  108.  Accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  leaves,  they  were  called  diptychi,  triptychi,  or 
triplices.  Martial  xix.  6.  The  outer  side  was  often  ornamented  with 
ivory,  gold,  or  silver.  Orell,  Inscr,  3838,  pugillarea  memhranaceos 
cum  operculis  eboreis,  Vop.  Tac,  8.  A  stile  {stilus  graphium)  was 
attached  (Isid.  vi.  9;  Martial  xiv.  21),  the  one  end  of  which  was 
pointed  for  writing,  the  other  blunt  for  erasure.  Hence  stilum  ver- 
t'ire.  Hor.  S(U,  i.  10,  72 ;  Cic.  Verr,  iv.  41.  In  the  days  of  the 
emperors,  the  consuls,  praetors,  and  other  magistrates,  used,  upon 
taking  office,  to  present  their  friends  with  very  costly  tablets, 
adorned  with  the  portrait  of  the  donor,  and  aU  sorts  of  symbol- 
ical  devices.  Symmach.  Ep,  ii.  81,  v.  56,  vii.  76,  ix.  119;  Claud. 
in  Stilich.  iii.  346. 

Qui  (sc.  denies)  secti  ferro  in  tabulas  auroque  micantes, 
Inscripti  rutilum  cselato  Gonsule  nomcn 
Per  proceres  et  vulgus  eant. 

Sirmond.  ad  Sidon,  Ap,  Ep,  viii.  6.  Several  of  these  ivory  diptychi 
are  preserved ;  only  one  of  the  commoner  wax- tablets,  dating  from 
167  A.  D.,  which  was  found  in  1790,  in  Transylvania.  It  is  made  of 
fir- wood  with  writing  on  four  sides.] 


EXCURSUS  I,    SCENE  IV. 


THE  LECTICA  AND  THE  CARRIAGES. 

WITH  the  great  love  of  comfort  that  distinguished  the  upper 
ranks  of  the  Eoman  world  in  later  times,  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  sufficient  provision  was  made  for  the  means  of  loco- 
motion unaccompanied  by  any  exertion  on  their  own  part.  We 
should  form  a  very  enoneous  conception  if  we  fancied  that  the 
Eomans  did  not  possess,  as  well  as  the  modems,  their  travelling, 
state,  and  hackney  equipages :  on  the  contrary,  the  means  of  con- 
veyance in  their  times,  though  not  so  regularly  organized  as  our 
stage-coaches  and  omnibuses,  nor  so  generally  used  by  all  classes, 
were  even  more  numerous,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  purpose  they  were  intended  to  answer,  although  this 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  (to  us  unknown)  system  of  slaves, 
and  also  depended  on  conditions  of  climate. 

These  subjects  have  been  often  and  cii'cumstantially  treated  of, 
and  but  little  of  importance  remains  to  be  added,  so  that  we  shall 
rather  seek  to  select  and  properly  apply  the  more  essential  points 
of  what  has  already  been  made  known.  The  most  important 
writings  are :  Schefferi,  De  re  vehiculari  veterum^  lib.  ii.  in  Poleni 
thes,  t.  v.,  to  which  is  appended,  De  vehiculis  aniiquis  diatribe;  Beck- 
mann,  Beiir,  z.  Gesck,  d*  Erfind,  i.  390 ;  and  GKnzrot,  Die  Wdgen  und 
Fahrwerke  der  Griechen  und  Burner  und  and,  alt,  Vblk,  2  vols.  4 ; 
a  work  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  written  by  a  connoisseur 
in  these  matters,  though  as  a  philologist  he  is  by  no  means  all  we 
could  wish.  Concerning  the  lectica  in  particular,  see  Lipsius,  Elect, 
i.  19 ;  Alstorph.  De  lecticia  veterum,  diatribe,  with  the  Dissert,  de 
lectis. 

The  Lectica, — ^We  have  here  to  discuss  only  that  description 
which  was  used  for  journeys,  or  for  being  cariied  about  in,  within 
the  city :  concerning  the  lectica  funebris,  see  the  Excursus  on  The 
Burial  of  the  Dead,  This  lectica  was  probably  like  the  common 
lectvLS  in  its  chief  points — at  all  events  in  its  earlier  form — except 
that  it  had  no  pluteus.  It  was  a  frame  made,  for  the  sake  of  light- 
ness, of  wood,  and  with  girths  across  it,  upon  which  the  mattress, 
torus,  and  probably  at  the  head  a  cushion,  pulvinar,  were  placed. 
The  use  of  girths  is  very  intelligible,  although  the  passages  in 
Martial  (ii.  57)  and  Gellius  (x.  3),  which  have  been  adduced  as 
proving  their  use,  may  be  considered  to  allude  to  something  quite 
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different.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  lecticae  were,  in  more 
ancient  times,  uncovered  (see  Boettig.  Sah.  ii.  179,  200),  although 
there  appears  not  any  ground  for  this  opinion,  as  the  copy  of  a 
lectica,  which  Scheffer  after  Pighius  gives  from  a  tomb,  must  rather 
pass  for  a  lectus  funebris,  such  as  have  been  discovered  on  other 
monuments,  worked  in  relief.  See  Goro,  v.  Agyagf.  Wand,  d. 
Pomp.  tab.  vi. ;  Ginzrot,  tab.  Ixvii.  What  Boettiger  after  Gruter 
has  given  as  a  lectica,  with  a  figure  reposing  on  it  (ibid.  Fig.  3),  is 
as  unlike  as  possible.  When  mention  is  sometimes  made  of  lectins 
ajyertfjdf  this  may  be  understood  in  a  different  sense. 

If,  as  is  most  probable,  such  palanquins  were  introduced  from 
the  East,  it  is  also  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  adopted  in  Bonie 
in  the  form  usual  there,  and  were  therefore  covered.  Such  lecticse 
opertsB  are  mentioned  in  Cicero*s  time,  and  even  earlier.  Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  45 :  Cum  inde  Romam  prqficiscejis  ad  Acquinum  accederfi, 
ohviam  ei  processit  magna  sane  multitudo  ;  at  iste  operta  lectica  lotus 
est  per  oppidwm  ut  mortuus.  We  must  take  care  not  to  infer  firom 
the  last  words,  the  usage  of  a  lectica  opei*ta  at  funerals.  When  a 
corpse  was  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another,  a  closely  covered 
vehicle  was  no  doubt  made  use  of.  Of  this  kind  was  that  of  C.  Grac- 
chus, mentioned  in  G«ll.  x.  3,  otherwise  the  peasant  could  not  havo 
asked,  num  mortuumferrent.  Cicero  himself  was  in  a  covered  lectica 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  his  murderers.  Plut.  Cic.  48.  'Etr^dyf/ 
^i  Tov  Tpdxii^ov  Ik  tov  ^opci'ov  vportivac ;  Aufid.  Bass.  ap.  M,  Sen. 
Suae.  i.  6  :  Cicero  patdlum  remoto  velo  postqiiam  armatos  vidit,  etc. 

The  lectica  had  a  head  and  curtains  {lectica  tuta  pelle  velogtie), 
as  Martial  caUs  it,  xi.  98 ;  for  pellis  is  the  head  of  leather.  An 
instance,  from  the  same  period,  where  a  proscribed  person  was 
saved  by  his  slave  placing  himself  inside,  whilst  the  master  acted 
the  part  of  lecticarixiSt  is  related  by  Dio.  Cass,  xlvii.  10,  ^ptlov 
Kardtrrcfov.  When  therefore  lecticse  apertae  are  mentioned,  as  Cic. 
Phil,  ii.  24,  Vehehatur  in  essedo  trihunua  plebia  ;  lictores  laureafi  ante- 
cedebantf  inter  quoa  aperta  lectica  mima  portahatur,  we  must  not 
understand  thereby  a  completely  uncovered  lectica,  which  was  least 
of  all  suitable  for  a  long  journey,  especially  for  a  Cytheria,  but  that 
the  curtains  were  drawn  back  and  fastened  up.  These  curtains,  vela^ 
were  also  called  plagce  or  plagulce.  Non.  iv.  361 ;  xiv.  5 ;  Suet. 
Fit.  10 ;  ctim  inde  lectica  auferretur^  sitspexisse  dicitur  dimotis  pla~ 
gulis  coelum.  In  later  times  they  did  not  content  themselves  with 
curtains,  but  closed  up  the  whole  lectica  with  lapis  specularis,  not 
only  for  the  use  of  the  women,  but  also  of  the  men.     Juven.  iii.  239  : 

Si  YOcat  ofBcium,  turba  cedente  vehetur 
Dives,  et  ingcnti  curret  super  ora  Liburoo, 
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Atque  obiter  leget  ant  scribet  tcI  dormiet  intus, 
Namque  facit  somnuin  clausa  lectica  fenestra. 

iv.  20: 

Est  ratio  ulterior,  magnse  si  misit  amicse, 

Qu»  Tebitur  clauso  latis  specularibus  antro. 
So  also  we  read  of  the  haatema^  to  be  mentioned  presently.  AntJioL 
Lot,  iii.  183;    radians  patulum  gestat  utrinque  laius:  effeminacy 
procured  more  easy  pillows,  and  had  them  stuffed  with  feathers, 

Juv.  i.  159 : 

Qui  dedit  ergo  tribus  patruis  aconita,  yehatur 

Pensilibns  plumis,  atque  illinc  despiciat  nos  P 

An  in5?tance  of  still  more  refined  luxury  is  to  be  found  in  Cic.  Verr, 
T.  11 :  we  subjoin  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  passage :  Narriy  ut 
mo8  fuit  BithynicB  regibtta,  lectica  odophoro  ferehaturf  in  qua  pulvi- 
nua  erat  perlucidus  Mditenai  roaa  fartus.  Ipse  autem  coronam  hahc" 
hat  unam  in  capite,  alteram  in  collo,  retictdumque  ad  nares  aihi  admo- 
vebat  tenuisaimo  lino  jninuHa  maculia,  plenum  roaoe.  Sic  con/edo 
itiriere  cum  ad  aliquod  oppidum  veniaaet,  eadem  lectica  uaque  in  cubioU" 
lum  de/erebatur.  [The  pulvinus  is  also  mentioned  by  Senec.  ad 
Marc,  16.]  It  may  easily  be  inferred  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
ornament,  costly  wood,  decorations  of  silver,  gold  and  ivory,  and 
splendid  coverlets. 

The  poles  on  which  the  lectica  was  carried,  aaaerea,  do  not  ap- 
pear (at  least  in  all  cases)  to  have  been  fastened  to  it.  "Whether  it 
had  iron  rings,  as  Qinzrot  {Th,  ii.  278)  has  assimied,  we  leave  im* 
determined.  What  Mart.  ii.  57,  says,  Recena  cella  linteiaque  loriaque, 
appears  to  refer  to  this :  also  the  atruppi  in  0^11.  x.  3 :  which  as- 
sumption accords  very  well  with  the  explanation  of  the  word  in 
Isid.  Orig.  xix.  4.  It  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  the  asseres  were 
movable,  from  Suet.  Cah  6^:  Ad  primum  tumuUum  lecticarii  cum 
aaaerihua  in  auxilium  adcurrerunt ;  and  that  by  this  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  carrying-poles,  may  be  gathered  from  the  other  passages 
where  they  are  mentioned.    Juv.  vii.  132 : 

Perque  forum  juvenes  longo  premit  assere  Medos ; 
comp.  iii.  245 ;  Mart.  ix.  23,  9 : 

Ut  Canusinatus  nostro  Syrus  assere  sudet, 
£t  mea  sit  cnlto  sella  cliente  frequens. 

Different  from  the  lectica,  and  belonging  to  a  later  period,  was  the 
^lla  geatatoria.  According  to  Dio.  Cassius,  Claudius  was  the  first 
who  made  use  of  it  (Ix.  2) :  gal  ijuvtoi  xai  ci^p^  ffara<rrcyy  vpStro^ 
'Pwfiaiuv  f^p^fxaro,  cat  i^  kKtivov  Kai  vvv  oux  on  ot  avroKpdroptg  dWA 
xal  rifAtX^  01  vnaThVKOTiq  ln^po^povfiiQa'  vportpov  ik  dpa  S  re  AvyoV' 
vroQ  Kai  6  Tt/3eptof,  oXXoi  ri  Tivti  iv  OKifjiirodioii  oiroiot^  at  yvvalKi^  in 
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Kai  vvv  vCfii^ovnv  Icriv  on  i^povro.  But  this  account  appears  very 
extraordinary,  if  we  reflect  that  Suetonius  says  of  Augustus,  53 :  In 
coTieulatu  pedibus  fert^  extra  consulatum  acepe  adoperta  sella  per 
publicum  incesait,  and  that  Dio.  Cassius  himself  frequently  mentions, 
at  an  early  period,  the  di^po^  KardaTiyoQ ;  xlvii.  23,  Ivi.  43.  It  is 
only  explicable  from  a  gross  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  the  two  ex- 
pressions, as  the  interchange  of  them  is  to  be  found  elsewhere- 
Thus  Martial  (iv.  51)  says : 

Cam  tibi  non  essent  sex  millia,  CaBciliane, 
Ingenti  late  vectus  es  hexaphoro. 

Postquam  bis  decies  tribuit  dea  caeca,  sinumque 
Rupenmt  nummi,  factua  es,  ecce,  pedes. 

Quid  tibi  pro  mentis  et  tantis  laudibus  optem  ? 
Di  reddant  sellam,  CaBciliane,  tibi. 
But  the  ingena  hexaphoron  can  only  be  understood  of  a  lectica, 
which  is  called  afterwards  sella ;  though  it  is  evident  from  the  in- 
terdiction of  the  emperor  Claudius  (Suet.  CI,  35),  that  they  were 
different:  Viatores  ne  perltalice  oppida^  nisi  aut  pedihuSt  aut  sella, 
aut  lectica  transirentf  monuit  edicio  ;  and  Martial  distinguishes  them 

thus  (xi.  98)  : 

Lectica  nee  te  tuta  pelle  yeloque, 

Nee  vindicabit  selle  saspius  clansa. 

and  X.   10 :  Lecticam  sellamve  sequar  f  [Suet.  Dom»  2 :  sellam  ejtis 

ac  fratris,  quoties  prodirent,  lectica  sequthaiur.     Sen.  de  Brev,  ViU 

12.]    As  the  lectica  was  a  litter,  so  was  the  sella  a  sedan,  which  was 

mostly  covered,  but  it  might  also  be  a  common  uncovered  easy 

chair;  at  least  we  so  understand,  when  Ceelius  Aurelianus,  i,  5 

(quoted  by  Scheffer),  opposes  the  cathedra  to  the  sella  ferioria  (also 

portaUyria),     [The  elder  Pliny  always  used  such  a  one  in  Rome. 

Plin.  Ep,  iii.  6 ;  Lampr.  Heliog.  4.] 

The  ledicce  were  borne  by  fewer  or  more  slaves,  according  as 

they  varied  in  size.    An  ingens  lectica  required  six  or  eight  Ucti^ 

cariif  and  was  called  hexaphoron,  or  odophoron  (Juv.  i.  64),  sexta 

cervice  ferri.    We  have  already  discussed  these  bearers  in  the 

account  of  The  Slaves ;  for  persons  of  rank  and  wealth  kept  for 

this  purpose  their  own  slaves,  [Ulp.  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  49,]  who  were 

clad  in  a  distinct  red  livery,  Canusince  rufce,  canv-sivaii.     See  Bott. 

Sab.  ii.  206.    In  Martial's  time  this  dress  appears  to  have  been 

customary;  but  Nero  also  drove  Canusinatis  mulionihvs.      Suet. 

Ner,  30.     Those  who  could  not  afford  this,  might  obtain  on  hire 

abundance  of  litters,  which  stood  ready  at  a  certain  spot,  Castra  lee- 

ticariorumy  in  the  fourteenth  region  trans  Tiberim,  and  no  doubt 

elsewhere  also.    See  P.  Victor.  De  reg,  Urb,  in  Chrcev.  thes,  iii.  49, 

and  Onuphr.  Panv.  Dcscr,  Urb,  Bom,  312 ;  Juv.  vi.  352. 
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The  question  as  to  when  the  lectica  came  into  fashion  in  Eome, 
is  best  answered  with  Lipsius, — ^most  probably  after  the  victory 
over  Antiochus,  when  this,  along  with  the  other  Asiatic  luxuries, 
became  known  to  the  Bomans.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  earlier, 
and  Lipsius  infers  from  PlautuB*  silence  (especially  Aul,  iii.  5, 
where  the  requirements  of  the  ladies  are  enumerated,  and  muli, 
mulionea,  vehicula  are  mentioned,  while  lectica  is  omitted),  that  in 
his  time  it  had  not  come  into  use.  It  is  also  a  question  whether 
this  scene  {AuL)  entirely  belongs  to  the  poet,  and  whether,  at  the 
renewed  representation  of  the  piece,  just  as  in  Epid,  ii.  2,  several 
new  fashions  were  not  introduced ;  for  in  that  case,  the  ignorance 
of  the  lectica  might  be  extended  also  to  the  succeeding  period,  to 
which  the  additions  to  the  play  would  belong.  The  lectica  does 
not  appear  to  be  mentioned  earlier  than  in  the  fragment  of  0. 
Gracchus,  in  GelL  x.  3,  but  in  Cicero's  time  it  was  common,  though 
the  Use  of  it  was  confined  to  the  country  and  journeys,  and  women 
and  invalids  (Dio.  Cass.  Ivii.  17.  Suet.  Tib,  30.  CaL  27)  alone  used 
it  in  the  city.  By  degrees,  however,  men  also  began  to  use  it  in  the 
city ;  and  what  originally  served  merely  as  a  distinction  for  certain 
individuals,  became  (Suet.  Claud,  28,  Cces.  43.  Lecticarum  usum 
niai  certis  personia  et  cetatibua  perque  certoa  dies  ademit,  Dom,  8)  a 
general  custom  under  the  succeeding  emperors. 

Within  iiie  city,  the  use  of  carriages  was  even  more  restricted 
than  that  of  the  lectica,  and  the  women  who  had  obtained  this 
privilege  from  the  senate,  by  sacrificing  their  golden  ornaments, 
were  confined,  in  exercising  it,  to  particular  festive  occasions,  sacra 
ludif  diesfestif  et  profeati,  Liv.  v.  25,  and  were  nearly  losing  it  again 
in  consequence  of  the  second  Punic  war ;  for  the  lex  Oppia^  which 
was  sanctioned  through  the  exigences  of  the  times,  laid  down,  Ne 
qua  mulier  plus  semiundam  auri  hdberet,  neu  vesiimento  versicolori 
tUereter,  neu  juncto  vehiculo  in  urhe  oppidove^  aut  propriua  inde  mille 
pcusus  nisi  sacrorum  puhlicorum  causa  veheretur,  Liv.  xxxiv.  1. 
The  dies  festi  and  profesti,  therefore,  were  excluded.  See  Cato's 
speech,  c.  3.  This  strict  sumptuary  law  must  have  the  more 
annoyed  the  Eoman  women,  because  those  of  the  allies  did  not 
suffer  any  such  restriction ;  it  was,  however,  rescinded  twenty  years 
after,  and  from  that  period  perhaps  a  greater  licence  by  degrees 
crept  in.  [Driving  in  the  city  was  forbidden ;  except  for  triumpha- 
tors,  higher  magistrates,  and  priests  on  solemn  occasions.  Liv.  xlv. 
1 ;  Tac.  Ann,  i.  15 ;  Plin.  Pan.  92 ;  Juv.  x.  36.  Claudius  and  later 
emperors  interdicted  it  afresh.  Suet.  Claud,  25;  Cap.  Ant,  Phil. 
23;  Vop.  Aurel.  5,  This  explains  why  there  were  so  few  stables 
and  coach-houses  in  Pompeii.    It  is  plain  however,  that  the  inter- 
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diet  was  not  strictly  enforced  from  Seneca,  Ep,  56:  In  its  qua  me 
sine  avocatione  circumstr^puni  essedas  transcurrentes  pono  et  fahrurn 
inquilinum  et  aerrarium  vicinurriy  aut  hunc^  qui  ad  metajn  sudantem 
tabular  experitur  et  tibiae;  where  the  Tneta  audana,  near  whidi 
Seneca's  house  lay,  shows  that  he  speaks  generally,  and  not  of 
Baiee,  but  of  Eome.  So  in  Juv.  iii.  237,  rhedarum  transitus  arcto 
vicorum  in  Jlexu  is  assigned  as  one  of  the  many  causes  why  one 
could  not  sleep  in  Eome.  Wains  and  carts  might  pass  early  in 
the  morning;  later  in  the  day  this  was  not  allowed,  on  account  of 
the  traffic  in  the  streets.  Spart.  Hadr,  22;  Plin.  Fan,  51, — Plut. 
qu.  Bom.  68,  is  not  to  the  purpose.] 

The  use  of  carriages  on  a  journey  was  more  frequent,  and  no 
small  number  of  names  occur,  though  they  give  us  but  little  insight 
into  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  different  yehides.  The  carnages 
found  on  monuments  are  much  more  frequently  such  as  were 
adapted  for  festive  processions,  games,  or  war,  than  for  private  use, 
or  for  a  journey.  It  is  only  in  the  main  points,  and  in  the  manner 
of  usage,  that  we  are  enabled  to  show  how  they  differed  from  one 
another ;  any  attempt  at  fixing  their  form  more  accurately,  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

We  divide  carriages  into  those  having  two  and  four  wheels.  To 
the  first  class  belongs  the  Ciaium  [Non.  ii.  139,  explains  it  vehiculi 
biroti  genua]^  probably  a  light  uncovered  cabriolet,  used  for  quick 
journeys.  The  passages  in  Cicero  are  known.  Phil,  ii.  31,  Inde 
cisio  celeriter  ad  urbem  advedus  domiim  venit  capite  involuto,  Rosc^ 
Am,  7,  decern  horia  nocturnia  acx  et  quinquaginta  Tnillia  paaauum  ctsiis 
pervolavit.  Hence  also  in  the  lampoon  on  Yentidius  Bassus,  Cataled, 
Virg.  viii.  3,  Volantia  impetus  ciaii.  It  was  no  doubt  drawn  by  two 
horses,  or  mules,  although  Auson.  viii.  6,  calls  it  a  trijuge. 

The  Easedamy  properly  a  British  or  Belgic  war-car,  had  also  two 
wheels :  see  Euperti  ad  e/Mven.  iv.  126,  [Cses.  BeiU,  Gall.  iv.  33 :  Virg. 
Georg,  iii.  204 : 

Belgica  vel  nioUi  melius  feret  esseda  coUo. 

Prop.  ii.  1,  86: 

Esseda  ceelatis  siste  Britanna  jugis.] 

but  as  early  as  Cicero's  time  was  in  frequent  use  for  journeys, 
Attic,  vi.  1 :  Vediua  venit  mihi  obviam  cum  duobua  eaaedi-a  et  rheda 
fquis  j'uncta  et  lectica  ct  familia  magna.  He  had  just  before 
termed  the  man  a  magnua  nebulo,  and  afterwards  calculates 
what  he  would  have  to  pay,  if  Curio's  proposed  law  were  to 
pass.  Also  Phil,  ii.  24.  It  was  a  small  carriage,  not  essentiallj" 
differing  from  the  cisium,   and  was  also  used  especially  for  a 
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journey.  Hence  Ovid  says,  when  lie  invites  Corinna  to  come 
to  Sulmo  {Amor,  ii.  16,  49) : 

Parvaque  quam  primum  rapientibus  esseda  mannis 
Ipsa  per  admissas  concute  lora  jubas. 

And  Martial  to  his  book,  which  Elaccns  was  to  take  with  him  to 

Spain  (x.  104) : 

Altam  BDbilin  et  tuum  Salonem 

Qointo  forsitan  essedo  videbis. 

We  perceive  from  the  coins  stamped  in  honour  of  Julia  and 
Agrippina,  that  the  Carpentum  also  was  two- wheeled.  See  Sueton. 
Cal.  15.  This  vehicle  is  n;entioned  in  the  oldest  times  of  Borne, 
Liv.  i.  34,  48 ;  v.  25,  [Ov.  Fast.  i.  619 : 

Nam  prius  Ausonias  matres  carpenta  vehebant : 
Hsec  quoque  ob  Evandri  dicta  parente  reor.] 

although  it  certainly  had  not  then  the  form  in  which  it  appears  on 
these  coins,  and,  according  to  the  first  passage  referred  to  in  Livy, 
could  not  at  that  time  have  had  a  cover.  We  must  not  always 
interpret  the  name  strictly,  and  fashion  appears  to  have  effected 
great  changes  in  the  form  of  the  carriages.  Generally,  we  may 
assume  of  tiie  later  carpentum,  that  it  was  a  covered*state-carriage, 
[hence  also  used  at  public  festivals,  and  called  carpentum  ponipati-- 
cum,  Isid.  XX.  12;  Suet.  Cal.  15;  Claud.  11,]  though  it  was  also 
used  for  travelling.  Prop.  iv.  8,  23;  where  it  means  a  state- 
equipage,  with  silk  curtains.     Comp.  Juven.  viii.  147  ;  ix.  132. 

The  Filentum  differed  from  it,  as  we  see  from  Livy,  v.  25  : 
honoremque  oh  eam  munijicentiam  ferunt  matronis  Tiabitumy  ut  pilento 
ad  sacra  ludosque,  carpentis  festo  profestoque  uterentur.  And  they 
are  opposed  to  each  other  in  Trebell.  Poll.  xxx.  tyr.  29,  and 
Lamprid.  Heliog.  4.  But  whether  the  difference  consisted  in  the 
carpentum  being  a  close  carriage,  and  the  pilentumfi  merely  having 
a  head  on  four  supporters,  will  hardly  admit  of  sure  demonstration. 
[The  real  difference  was  rather  this,  that  the  pilentum  had  four 
wheels,  as  Isidor.  xx.  12,  expressly  states.  Several  authors  assert 
that  this  carriage  was  especially  used  by  women.    Serv.  ad  Virg. 

^n.  vi.  666 : 

casto  ducebant  sacra  per  urbem 

Pilentis  matres  in  mollibus. 

Festus.  s.  V.  Prud.  c.  Symm.  ii.  1088.] 

The  Covinus  was  properly  a  Belgic  carriage,  armed  with  scythes, 
the  shape  of  which  Ginzrot  seems  to  have  given  correctly  {Plate 
XXV.  1) ;  [Lucan.  i.  426 : 

£t  docilis  rector  constrati  Belga  cuvini.] 

but  there  were  also  conveyances  at  Bome,  bearing  the  same  name, 
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and  possibly,  like  our  cars,  perfectly  closed  on  three  sides,  and  only 
open  in  front.  There  was  no  seat  for  the  mulio,  but  the  pers-oD 
sitting  in  the  carriage  drove  the  horses  or  mules  himself,  as  'we  see 
from  a  neat  epigram  in  Martial,  xii.  24  : 

0  jucunda,  coyine,  solitudo, 

Carruca  magis  essedoque  gratam 

Fncundi  mibi  munus  JEliani : 

Hie  mecam  licet,  hie,  Juvcnce,  quidquid 

In  bueeam  tibi  venerit,  loquaris. — 

Nasquam  mulio ;  mannuli  tacebunt,  etc. 

The  description  of  its  form,  given  above,  is  rightly  inferred  by  the 
poet's  praise  of  its  retirement  and  privacy. 

Of  the  larger  carriages  with  four  wheels,  the  Mheda,  or  redu,  is 
first  to  be  mentioned.  See  Boettig.  Sah,  ii.  41.  [Isid.  xx.  12,  qua- 
tuor  rotarum.  In  Cod.  Th.  viii.  5,  8,  the  rheda  is  opposed  to  the 
hirota.']  Like  the  cisiurrij  the  essedum,  and  the  covimis,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  of  foreign  origin ;  [Quinct.  i.  5,  67 ;]  but  that  is  of  little 
consequence,  as  the  Romans  no  doubt  made  it  according  to  their 
own  ideas,  and  it  perhaps  denotes  the  travelling-carriage  generaUy, 
In  such  a  rheda  Clodius  met  Milo  (Cic.  MiL  10,  20),  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  carriage  in  general  use  when  a  man  travelled 
with  his  family  and  baggage.  We  see  from  Juv.  iii.  10,  that  it  was 
arranged  for  this  last- mentioned  purpose,  dum  tota  domus  rheda 
componitur  una;  and  Mart.  iii.  47,  where  Bassiis  travels  into  the 
country,  plena  in  rheduy  omnes  beati  copiaa  trahens  ruria.  It  was 
mostly  covered,  as  was  necessary  for  a  long  journey.  That  there 
were  rhed<z  with  two  wheels,  does  not  appear  clear,  as  they  would 
then  no  longer  deserve  the  name. 

To  the  same  class  belongs  the  Carrucay  which  was  perhaps  only 
shorter  and  more  elegant.  The  name  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  adopted  till  late,  and  Martial  confounds  it  with  the  rheda 
(iii.  47),  where  we  first  read,  plena  Basaus  that  in  rheda,  and  then 
nee  otiosua  that  ante  carrucam,  aed  tuta  fosno  curaor  ova  portahat 
[It  was  used  as  a  stage  coach.  Cod,  xi.  19.  But  earlier,  it  was 
used  also  for  travelling;  by  Nero  for  example.  Suet.  Ner,  30. 
Lamprid.  Heliog,  31.  It  was  constructed  even  for  sleeping  in; 
Scsev.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  13,  carruca  dormitoria.  Paull.  Rec.  Sent.  iii.  6, 
91 ;  Ulp.  Dig.  xxi.  8,  38,  mnla  carrucaria.  The  last  passages  show 
that  it  was  generally  drawn  by  mules.] 

The  Petorritum  also  belongs  to  this  class,  according  to  Festup 
[Quinct.  i.  5,  57]  and  Gellius,  of  Gallic  origin,  as  was  the  name, 
petorritum  eat  non  ex  Grceco  dimidiatuniy  aed  iotum  tranmlpibna ; 
nam  eat  vox  Qallica.     Gell.  xv.  30.     Heindorf,  ad  Horat.  SiU,  i.  6, 
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103,  mentions  tliat  in  the  Celtic  lexicon  of  Bullet  is  to  be  found 
petoary  or  pedwar  (four),  and  rit  (rad)  wheel.  According  to  Schol. 
Cruq.  ad  ffor,  Epist,  ii,  1,  192,  it  was  a  carriage  for  the  servants, 
pilenta  vehicvla  matronarum,  eicut  petorrita  famularum ;  and  fhia 
agrees  very  well  with  the  first  passage  {Sat.  i,  6,  103),  plurea 
calones  atque  cahalli  pascendiy  ducenda  petorrita;  but  we  must  not 
affirm  that  they  were  used  exclusively  for  this  purpose. 

The  Ba^terna  was  something  between  the  carriage  and  the  lee- 
tica,  a  litter  borne  by  two  mules,  one  before  and  one  behind,  going 
in  shafts.  [Isid.  xx.  12 ;  Schol.  ad  Juv,  iy.  21 ;  AnthoL  Lot,  iii.  183. 

Aurea  matronas  claudit  bastema  pudicas.] 

See  concerning  it,  Salm.  ad  Lamprid,  Hdiog,  21. 

The  ornaments  of  the  vehicles  [especially  of  the  body,  capsuSy 
or  ploxenum,  a  (Mlic  expression.  Fest.  p.  280 ;  Isid.  ib. ;  Quinct.  i. 
5,  8 ;  Yitruv.  x.  14]  were  all  in  keeping  with  the  luxury  displayed 
in  other  matters*  Pliny  (xxxiv.  17)  declaims  against  this  extrava- 
gance :  Coepere  deinde  et  esaeday  et  vehiciUay  et  petorrita  exornarCy 
eimiligue  mode  ad  aurea  quoque,  non  modo  argentea  etaticula  inanis 
luxuria  pervenity  qitoeque  in  acyphis  cemi  prodigium  eraty  hcsc  in 
vehiculia  atteri  cultua  vocatur,  [xxxiii.  49,  carmcaa  ex  argento  cas^ 
lareJ]  Such  carriages  were  sometimes  of  immense  value,  a^  Mart, 
iii.  72,  relates : 

Aurea  quod  fundi  pretio  carruca  paratur. 

Claudius,  as  Censor,  considered  it  right  to  do  away  with  such  an 
article  of  luxury.  Suet.  Claud,  16:  eaaedum  argenteum  aumtuoae 
fahricatum  ac  venaJe  ad  Sigillaria  redimi  concidique  coram  imperavit, 
[Vop.  Aurel.  46;  Paul.  Dig.  xxxiii.  10,  5.]  Among  the  Etrurians 
it  was  customary  to  ornament  the  carriages  with  plates  of  embossed 
metal,  as  bronze  (see  Inghirami,  Monvm.  Etruachiy  iii.  18,  23),  or 
of  silver  (see  Millingen,  Uned.  Monum.  ii.  14).  Probably  the  esse- 
dum  argenteum  was  omainented  in  the  same  manner. 

Their  manner  of  connecting  the  animals  with  the  carriage  was 
quite  different  from  ours,  as  these  did  not  draw  by  means  of  traces, 
but  by  a  yoke  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  pole,  and  lying  on  their 
necks.  This  yoke  was  very  various  in  form,  being  often  only  a 
simple  wooden  bow,  but  generally  having  two  rounded  hollows,  into 
which  the  neck  fitted.  See  the  illustration  in  Ginzrot,  i.  tab.  iii.  b. 
— iv.  b.  If  the  carriage  were  drawn  only  by  one  horse  or  mule,  it 
went  in  shafts,  though  even  then  a  yoke  was  placed  on  it.  It  was 
only  when  three  or  four  animals  were  employed,  that  the  outside 
ones  drew  with  traces,  and  they  were  then  called  funalea.  [The  Ho- 
meric frapijopoi,  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  73.]   Suet.  Tib.  vi. :  AcUaco  trivmpho 
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currum  Augusti  comitatua  eat,  ainiateriore  funali  equo,  cum  MarceUus 
OdavicB  filivLa  dexteriore  veheretur,     [Anson.  Epith,  35,  9 : 

Pegasus  hie  dexter  currat  tibi :  laavus  Arion 
Fonalis,  quartam  del  tibi  Castor  equum.] 

Sometimea  horses,  at  others  mules,  were  used  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den. Of  the  former,  the  small  Gallic  race  {manni,  mannitli^  and 
hurrichi)  was  especially  esteemed,  on  account  of  their  speed  (Salm. 
ad  Vopiac,  Oarin,  20;  Schol.  Cruq.  ad  Hor,  Epod,  iv.  14.  See 
Mitscherl.  ad  Ilor,  supra).  It  is  evident  that  these  manni  were  an 
article  of  luxury,  and  the  possession  of  them  indicated  a  man  of 
wealth,  from  the  indignant  words,  Sedua  flageUia  hie  triwmvirnUhua 
Prceconia  ad/astidium  Arat  Falerni  mille  fundi  jugera,  Et  Appiam 
mavnia  terit. 

The  Komans  did  not  always  drive  their  own  equipages ;  for  in 
Home,  and  also  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Italy,  there  were  numbers 
of  hack  carriages,  and  there  are  many  allusions  from  which  we  may 
conclude,  that  on  the  gieater  roads  there  were  stations  where  they 
changed  carriage  and  horses.  SchofTer  has  already  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  in  the  passage  of  Ciceix),  pro  Bosc.  Am.  7,  decern 
horia  noctumia  LVI  millia  paaauum  ciaiia  pervolavit,  the  plural,  cisiis, 
implies  a  change  of  carriages ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  we 
can  understand  what  Suetonius  says  of  Crosar  (o7):  Longisaimas 
viaa  incredihili  celeritate  confecit,  expeditua  meritvria  rheda^  centena 
paaauum  millia  in  ainguloa  diea ;  for  how  could  this  have  been 
effected  with  the  same  horses  ?    So  Mart.  x.  104,  seqq., 

Ilispanie  pete  Tarraconia  arces. 
Illiiic  to  rota  toilet,  et  citatus 
Altam  Bilbilin  et  tuum  Salonem 
Quinto  forsitan  essedo  videhit^. 

is  also  to  be  taken. 

Five  days*  journey  may  certainly  be  meant,  but  T^dth  a  change 
of  carriages,  a  fresh  vetturino  being  most  likely  hired  at  different 
points  of  the  journey.  It  was  in  such  rhedce  that  Horace  performed 
a  pirt  of  his  journey  in  the  company  of  MoDcenas. 


EXCURSUS  II.    SCENE  IV. 


THE  INNS. 


TN  the  present  day,  when  a  traveller  of  the  rank  of  Grallus 
•*•  arrives  at  a  good-sized  town,  more  than  one  hotel  presents 
itself  where  obsequious  waiters  are  ready  to  receive  his  carriage, 
and  elegantly-famished  apartments  are  at  his  disposal, — nothing 
in  short  is  omitted  for  his  entertainment :  and  even  in  the  smaller 
towns  the  same  rule  applies.  Matters  were,  however,  quite  different 
among  the  ancients  generally,  and  in  Italy  also.  When  there  is  no 
call  for  any  particular  branch  of  industry',  no  necessity  for  its  culti- 
vation is  felt ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  number  and  accommoda- 
tions of  the  inns  of  modem  times  have  been  considerably  improved 
by  the  increased  propensity  for  travelling.  The  ancients,  however, 
were  quite  unused  to  the  frequent  arrival  and  departure  of  large 
numbers  of  strangers,  and  when  they  did  travel,  had  everywhere 
(especially  if  Eoman  citizens)  private  connections  enough,  to  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  stopping  at  an  inn. 

Hence  all  establishments  of  this  nature  were  on  an  exceedingly 
low  scale,  and,  properly  speaking,  only  public  houses  for  the  lower 
classes,  to  whom,  naturally,  a  friend's  house  was  not  always  open. 
But  we  should  be  going  too  far  in  supposing  that  respectable  people 
also  did  not,  imder  particular  circumstances,  make  use  of  such 
establishments.  Zell,  in  his  essay.  Die  Wirthahduser  d.  Alien f  gives 
by  far  too  low  a  character  of  the  Eoman  inns.  Indeed,  he  has  only 
depicted  one  side  of  the  tavern  life,  and  spoken  merely  of  the 
cauponce  and  popinoe  in  Borne  itself ;  whereas,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  use  the  Romans  made  of  the  inns,  we  ought 
not  so  much  to  consider  those  in  Rome,  as  those  to  be  met  with  on 
a  journey.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  Roman  of  distinction 
did  not  spend  his  evening  at  places  of  public  entertainment  as  we 
do ;  that  there  were  no  clubs  or  concerts,  &c.,  and  that  he  would 
never  dream  of  lounging  about  in  cook-shops  and  wine-taverns, 
places  in  as  little  estimation  at  Rome  as  at  Athens,  where  Socrates 
used  to  boast  of  himself:  qtiod  nunquam  in  tabernam  conspexerat, 
Petr.  140.  And  yet  as  public  life  fell  into  decay,  and  people  be- 
came less  and  lees  interested  in  state  matters,  and  rather  avoided 
than  sought  the  Forum,  the  more  i>olite  classes  had  also  places 
where  they  could  pass  their  idle  hours,  though  certainly  these  were 
quite  different  from  popinoe.    We  must,  however,  first  consider 
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cliose  inns  which  presented  themselves  to  the  traveller  on  the  higli 
road. 

Of  course  even  those  most  extensively  connected  could  not 
meet  with  the  houses  of  acquaintances  on  every  high  road  to  stop 
at,  and  therefore  were  sometimes  obliged  to  go  to  houses  of  public 
entertainment.  We  need  not  adduce  in  particular  the  well-pknown 
passage  relating  to  Greece,  in  Cicero,  Div,  i.  27  :  Cum  duo  quidam 
Arcades  familiar es  iter  unu  facereiit  et  Megarem  venisaent,  alterum 
ad  cauponem  devertiasey  ad  hosjyitem  alterum;  or  the  very  interesting 
account  of  a  murder  at  an  inn,  in  Cic.  Inv,  ii.  4,  for  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  rank  of  the  persons  alluded  to,  nor  do  we  re- 
quire, in  the  consideration  of  Boman  life,  to  draw  analogies  frgm 
Ghreece.  Let  us  only  follow  the  route  of  Horace,  in  the  train  of 
Maecenas,  to  Brundusium,  which  he  so  humorously  describes  (Sat,  i, 
5),  and  wo  shall  find  him  putting  up  at  inns  more  than  once.  Tho 
lines  of  the  commencement, 

Egressum  magna  me  excepit  Aricia  Eoma 
Hospitio  modico, 
may  be  thus  understood,  for  he  who  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  caupo 
was  also  called  by  this  Word  hospes,  and  neither  a  state-entertainer 
nor  a  private  friend  is  meant,  for  Horace  would  have  mentioned 
these  more  particularly;  and,  besides,  hospitio  modico  would  have 
been  no  great  compliment.     See  Plant.  Posw.  iii.  3,  60,  and  v.  75, 
80.  It  was  doubtless  a  caupona  also  in  Forum  Appii  at  which  Horace 
could  eat  nothing,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  water,  although 
his  companions  were  less  particular.    When  he  says  of  the  next 
morning  after  the  night- voyage,  Millia  turn  pransi  tria  repimus^  a 
breakfast  in  a  tahema  is  probably  alluded  to,  which  might  have 
been  either  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Feronia,  or  further 
on.    Matters  doubtless  assumed  a  different  aspect  after  he  joined 
Maecenas,  who,  with  his  suite,  was  entertained  everywhere  by  the 
authorities,  although  they  passed  the  night  at  a  place  which  cannot 
well  mean  anything  else  than  a  caupona,  v.  77 : 
Incipit  ex  illo  montes  Appulia  notos 
Ostentare  mihi,  quos  torret  Atabulus,  et  qnos 
Nunquam  erepserous,  nisi  nos  vioinia  Tri?ici 
Yilla  recepisset,  lacrimoso  non  sine  fnmo. 
for  the  delicate  anecdote  in  the  context  shows  that  this  could  not 
have  been  the  villa  of  a  friend,  but  a  house  of  public  resort 
[Duentzer  understands  by  villa,  a  small  farm,  erected  by  the  state, 
where  state-officers  were  entertained  by  the  Parochv^,    Comp.  Non, 

i.  239,  and  line  45. 

Proxima  Campano  ponti  que  villnla,  tectum 
Prffiboit,  et  parochi,  quie  debent,  ligna  salemqae.] 
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Possibly  the  road  was  too  heavy  to  allow  of  the  travellers  reaching 
any  other  place  that  day,  and  they  therefore  stopped  at  the  villa 
which  had  a  caupona. 

But  we  need  not  advance  such  suppositions,  as  we  have  clearer 
proofs.  As,  for  instance,  the  suggestion  to  Ballatius,  that  if  we 
meet  with  much  that  is  disagreeable  anywhere,  we  must  not 
immediately  condenm  the  whole  place,  but  seek  out  some  other 
quarters,  just  as  the  traveller  who  was  forced  to  stop  at  a  caupona 
of  the  Via  Appia,  as  a  refuge  from  the  weather,  would  not  wish  to 
spend  his  whole  life  in  an  inn,  in  order  not  to  venture  on  the  road 
again.     Epiat  i.  11,  11 : 

Sed  neque  qui  Capua  Romam  petit,  imbre  lutoque 
Conspersus,  volet  in  caupona  yivere. 

And  Propert.  iv.  8,  19,  when  Cynthia,  travelling  with  a  favoured 
lover  in  an  elegant  equipage  to  Lanuvium,  puts  up  in  a  tabema : 

Appia,  die  qusso,  quantum  te  teste  triumphum 

Egerit  effusis  per  tua  aaxa  rotis. 
Tuipis  in  arcana  sonuit  quum  rixa  tabemil ; 

Si  sine  me,  fame  non  sine  labe  mesB. 

Again,  Cicero,  pro  Cluent,  59 :  Atque  etiam,  ut  nobis  renuntiatur,  ho^ 
minem  multorwm  hoBpitum,  A.  Binnium  qtiendam,  coponem  de  Via 
Latina  auhomatis,  qui  sibi  a  Cluentio  servisque  ejus  in  tabema  sua 
manuB  allaias  esse  dicat.  [Appul.  Met.  i.  p.  110.]  The  instance  of 
Antony  need  not  be  advanced.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31 :  Cum  hora  diei  de- 
cima  /ere  ad  Saxa  Bubra  venissety  delituit  in  quadam  caupontUa  ;  nor 
that  of  Fetronius,  the  scene  of  whose  narration  is  chiefly  laid  in 
inns.  See  cap.  xv.  19,  80.  One  passage  shall  suffice  (124) :  tan- 
dem Crotona  intravimus,  ubi  quidem  parvo  deversorio  refedi  postero 
die  amplioris  fortunes  domum  qucerentea  incidimus  in  turbam^  etc, 
Comp.  Hor.  Epist.  i.  17»  8 :  8i  te  pulvis  strepitusque  rotarum,  si 
Icedet  cavpona. 

Such  inns,  then,  were  not  only  to  bo  found  in  the  towns,  but 
also  standing  isolated  along  the  roads,  as  on  the  Via  Appia  not  far 
from  the  Pontine  Marshes,  the  Tres  tabemce,  mentioned  Upa^.  r. 
'A-troiTT.  xx>'iii.  15 :  Kdccidev  ol  d^cX^ot  dKoiaavrtc  rd  vepi  tifidv 
lir}\9ov  C(V  SuravriiiTiv  riniv  dxpiQ  'Airwiov  ^pov  Kcd  Tpiwv  rafiipvwv. 
Other  houses  were  naturally  built  about  them,  and  thus  arose  a 
hamlet,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the  inn.  [Schwarz  de  foro 
Appii  et  tribus  tahernis."] 

These  taverns  were  probably  attached  to  the  various  villas  along 
the  road,  for  the  profit  of  the  owners,  as  they  thus  disposed  of  the 
wine  produced  on  their  estate.  Hence  Vitruv.  vi.  8 :  Qui  atUem 
fructibus  rusticis  serviunt,  in  eorum  vestibiilis  stabula,  tabemcs  sunt 
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facienda,  Varr.  R.  B,  i.  2,  23  :  Si  ager  secundum  viam  et  opportunns 
viatoribua  locus,  cedi/tcaruke  taheriice  diversorice.  Suet.  Ciaud,  3S : 
(Senatorem  relegavit)  quod  in  cediUtateinquilinoa  prcediorum  suorum 
contra  vetituvn  coda  vendentes  multasset,  villicamque  interx^enleniem 
Jlagellasset,  Tlie  popinos  were  restricted  to  the  sale  of  drink  only. 
Tinder  Tiberius  (Suet.  34) ;  the  interdiction,  however,  did  not  con- 
tinue long  in  force,  but  was  removed  under  Claudius  (Dio.  Cass.  Ix. 
6) :  revived  again  under  Nero  (Suet.  Ner,  16),  Interdictumy  ne  quid 
in  popinia  oocti  prcster  legumina  aut  olera  veniret,  cum  antea  nullum 
non  obsonii  genus  proponeretur  ;  (Dio.  Cass.  Ixii.  14,  says,  irXfiv  Xaxa- 
viov  Kol  trvovo) ;  and  again  by  Vespasian  (Dio.  Cass.  Ixvi.  10).  To 
this  is  also  to  be  referred,  Mart.  iii.  58 : 

Non  senilis  albo  pallet  otio  copo. 

The  name  of  such  inns  is  caupona,  tabema,  tabema  diversoria 
Flaut.  Mencechm,  ii.  3,  81,  where  Mensechmeus,  who  has  just  arriveil 
from  the  ship,  on  making  use  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  him, 
from  his  being  confounded  with  his  brother,  says  to  Messenio,  as  he 
goes  to  breakfast  with  the  Hetaera  Erotium  : 

Abduc  istos  in  tabernam  actutura  diversoriam : 

also  similarly,  diversorium,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  deversorium. 
See  Drakenb.  ad  Liv,  xliv.  43.  Val.  Max.  i.  7,  ext.  10,  in  the  story 
above  quoted  from  Cicero,  names  it  iaherna  meritoria^  and  in  Mar- 
tial, vi.  94,  the  same  is  expressed  by  stabulum.  And  often  thus  in 
the  Dig,  and  in  Appul. 

Similar  houses  of  entertainment  doubtless  existed  in  Borne,  but 
were  only  used  by  persons  of  the  lower  orders,  who  chanced  to  be 
there ;  for  strangers  of  importance  readily  found  an  hospitium  in  a 
private  house.  [Thus  the  ambassadors  of  the  Ehodians  complained 
that  they  were  forced  to  lodge  at  Rome,  sordido  diversorio,  vix 
mercede  recepti,  Liv.  xlv.  22.]  For  the  population  of  the  city  itself , 
there  were  numerous  places  where  refreshments  were  sold.  The 
general  name  for  these  establishments  was  tabema  and  caupona ; 
the  first  denotes  generally  every  booth,  not  only  for  the  sale  of 
wares,  but  those  of  the  tonsoreSy  the  medicif  and  argentaHi  also. 
Caupona,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  used  for  such  places  where  wine 
particularly,  and  other  necessaries,  were  sold ;  it  stiU  remains  to  be 
proved  that  caupo  denotes  every  sort  of  retailor.  Whenever  the 
caupo  is  mentioned,  he  is  the  seller  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  especi- 
ally wine  ;  hence  the  joke  of  Martial,  about  the  rain  in  the  vintage, 

i.  57 : 

Continuis  vexata  mndet  vindemia  nimbis. 

Non  potes,  at  cupias,  yendere,  caupo,  merum  : 
and  hence  the  modest  poet  wishes  to  have  for  life,  besides  the 
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laniua,  a  caupOy  in  order  to  be  insured  a  supply  of  meat  and  drink, 

ii.  48.     The  popince,  cookshops,  were  a  particular  class,  in  whicli 

cooked  meat  chiefly,  but  drinks  also,  were  sold ;  whilst  the  caupo 

mostly  sold  his  refreshments  to  be  taken  out  of  the  shop,  the  popa 

(the  occupier  of  the  popina)  sold  his  viands  for  consumption  in  the 

iahemaj  and  drew  wine  which  was  drunk  on  the  premises.     Cic. 

Mil,  24 :  Qutn  etiam  audiendtis  ett  popa  Licinim  neecio  quia  de  Circo 

maximo :  servos  Milan  is  apud  se  ehrios  factos  sibi  confessos  esacy  etc. ; 

then,  sed  mirahar  tamen  credi  popce.     [Hor.  Fp,  i.   14,  21,  unda 

popina,"]    Originally,  only  persons  of  the  lowest  class  and  slaves 

were  to  be  found  taking  their  seats  on  the  chairs  of  the  tabema, 

and  to  do  so  was  considered  unseemly.     [Juv.  viii.  172  mentions 

nauice,  fures  fugitivi,']     The  neat    epigram  of   Martial  (v.   70) 

alludes  to  this : 

Infusum  sibi  nuper  a  patrono 

Plenum,  Maxime,  centies  Syriscus 

In  sellariolis  vagus  popinis 

Circa  balnea  quatuor  peregit. 
Even  if  we  were  disposed  to  assign  to  the  passage  another  meaning, 
and  compare  the  sellariolcp  popince  with  the  lecticariola  (xii.  58), 
the  following  verses  clear  up  all  doubt  as  to  the  meaning : 

0  quanta  est  gula,  centies  comesse ! 

Quanto  major  adhuc,  nee  accubare ! 
In  later  times  such  eating-houses  were  the  lounge  of  idle  and 
disorderly-living  persons  of  the  better  classes;  [as  Gabinius  in  Cic. 
in  Pis,  6 ;  and  Thrasyllus  in  Appul.  Met,  viii.  init.  See  Juv.  viii. 
158;  Suet.  Gramm,  16;  Vit,  13;]  and  it  is  clear  that  good  enter- 
tainment was  to  be  met  with  in  them,  from  Syriscus  having 
squandered  away  in  a  short  time  centies  sesterces ;  for  which  no 
doubt  pleasures  of  all  sorts  were  to  be  had. 

Ganeumy  or  ganeay  is  so  far  different,  that  every  popina  may 
certainly  be  called  a  ganeum,  though  not  vice  versa.  The  ganeum 
means  generally  only  a  place  for  secret  debauchery,  whence  Livy 
twice  (xxvi.  2,  and  Epit.  1.  c.)  joins  it  with  lustrwm,  [Cic.  Sext,  9, 
ganeis  adulteriisque  confedus.     Suet.  Cal,  11.] 

"What  Plautus  {Cure.  ii.  13,  10;  Bud,  ii.  6,  45;  THn,  iv.  3,  6) 
calls  thermopoliumy  is  nothing  more  than  the  popina,  as  we  see  from 
the  imperial  interdicts  which  are  cited. 

Salmasius  ad  Spart,  Hadr,  22,  says  that  tabemse  in  Eome  were 
never  opened  before  the  ninth  hour.  Although  we  have  not  the 
authority  of  any  old  author,  to  quote  in  opposition  to  this  assertion, 
it  appears  scarcely  credible  in  itself,  as  doubtless  many  took  their 
prandium  there,  and  several  passages  occur  which  cannot  at  all 
be  reconciled  with  it.    In  the  case  of  the  baths  and  lupanaria  (see 
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the  Excursus  Sc.  YI.  and  Exc,  1  Sc.  Vil.)»  it  is  very  natural  that 
a  fixed  hour  was  appointed,  before  which  they  could  not  be  opened; 
but  as  regards  the  eating-houses,  no  proof  has  been  adduced,  nor 
does  such  a  restriction  appear  admissible.  Passages  in  opposition 
to  it  are  Plant.  Most.  iv.  2,  52 : 

Vide  sis,  ne  forte  ad  merondam  quopiam  devorteris, 

Atque  ibi  menuscule,  quam  satis  fuerit  biberis. 
Mencechm.  v.  1 ,  3 : 

Immersit  aliquo  sese  credo  in  ganeum  : 

but  it  is  about  mid-day,  and  Meneechmeus  is  himself  just  coming 
from  prandium.    Pseud,  ii.  2,  63,  Harpax  says : 

Ego  devortor  extra  portam  hue  in  tabemam  tertiam. 
and  V.  69,  uhi  prandero  daho  operam  aomno.     The  most  decisive 
proof  is  to  be  found  in  Plant.  Posn,  Prol,  40 : 

£t  hoc  quoque  etiam,  quod  psene  oblitus  fui, 
Dum  ludi  fiunt,  in  popinam  pedisequi 
Irruptionem  facite :  nunc  dam  oooasio  est, 
Nunc  dum  sci-ibilitSB  sestuant,  occurrite. 

«ind  if  we  are  not  inclined  to  attach  much  weight  to  this  passage,  as 
*»oing  a  joke,  let  us  add  thereto  an  actual  fact.  Cic.  Pis.  6 :  Memi" 
nistine,  ccennm^  cum  ad  te  quinta  fere  hora  cum  (7.  Pisone  venissem, 
nescio  quo  e  gurgusiio  te  prodircy  involuto  capite,  soleatumf  et  cum 
isto  orefoetido  teterrimam  nobis  popinam  inhalassesi  eoccitsatimie  te  uti 
valetndinis,  quod  diceres,  vinolentis  te  quibusdam  laedicaminibus  solere 
ewrari  f 

The  whole  class  of  innkeepers  was  despised  in  Borne,  and  it  is 
very  easy  to  perceive  why.  When  Hor.  Sat.  i.  1,  29,  caUfl  them 
perfidi  and  maligni  (6,  4),  [Mart.  iii.  57,  callidos']  it  is  *  because 
people  of  this  kind  were  infamous  in  Greece  and  Eome,  for 
cheating,  adulteration  of  wares,  and  fraud  of  every  description ; 
so  that  in  Q-reek,  KavnikivHv  means  also  to  adulterate.*  Heind.  ad 
I.  i.  29.  The  popina  also  exhibited  generally,  if  not  always,  the 
union  of  all  kinds  of  debauchery.  [The  interdicted  game  of  hazai^d 
was  most  likely  played  in  the  popinse.     Mart.  v.  84: 

Arcana  modo  raptos  e  popin 
^dilem  rogat  udus  aleator. 

So  that  the  surveillance  of  the  sediles  was  very  njBcessary.  Suet, 
Tib,  34 ;  Claud,  38.]  There  were  perhaps  among  the  rest  exceed- 
ingly dirty  holes,  as  may  fairly  be  expected  from  the  character  of 
the  company.  Comp.  Stockmann,  De  popinis  Rom,  L,  1805. 
[Wunderhch,  De  Vett,  popinis  ;  Scheid,  De  cauponum  origine,'] 
Bespectable  people  therefore  did  not,  at  least  till  a  later  period, 
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enter  Bttch  houaee  or  booths;  but  they  were  not  without  phwes  of 
social  entartainment,  for  not  unfrequently  many  assembled  in  the 
medidna,  (onsfnnte,  and  ench  like  places,  for  their  recreation.  See 
Salmaa.  ad  Plaut.  Epid.  ii,  2,  14 ;  and  Heindorf  on  Hor.  Bat.  i.  7, 
3.  At  ft  later  period  it  was  customary  to  congregate  in  tlie  labemte 
UbrartiB,  and  in  the  gyranatia,  to  converse  on  all  manner  of  subjects. 
Oell.  xiii.  30 :  Laudabat  vendilabatqu^  «e  iiuper  quiapiam  in  Ubraria 
*edfns.  But  the  public  batha  were  the  chief  places  of  assembling. 
[In  the  so-called  lupaTiar,  at  Pompeii,  there  is  a  fresco  represent- 
ing several  peraons  sitting  and  drinking  in  a  tavern.  The  utenails 
of  such  an  establiahment  are  enumerated.  FaulL  iK^.  zxxiii.  7,  13, 
ddia,  vatOy  anconei,  adica,  trttlltE,  urvtB,  eongtaria,  etc  The  wood- 
cut below  is  &om  a  shield  carved  in  stone,  m  a  tavern  at  Pompeii.] 


EXCTJRSUS.    SCENE  V. 


THE  GARDENS. 

rpKE  description  given  in  the  Fifth  Scene  of  the  gardens  belong- 
-^  ing  to  the  villa,  may  appear  but  little  in  accordance  with  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  antiquity,  and  many  may  be  inclined  to  imagine 
that  some  garden  in  the  old  French  mode  of  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  century  had  served  as  a  model.  But  the  old  proverb, 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  holds  good  in  this  case. 
Gardens  laid  out  in  this  style,  in  which  vegetation  was  forced  into 
stiff  geometrical  figures,  and  the  knife  and  shears  of  the  gardener 
annihilated  every  vestige  of  nature's  free  dominion,  were  in  fiaishion 
at  Home,  and  not  reserved  for  the  invention  of  a  later  age.  [This 
is  farther  evident  from  the  frescos  at  Pompeii,  representing  gar- 
dens.] Indeed  the  ancients  were  more  deserving  of  excuse  for 
such  absurdities,  for  the  means  afforded  by  nature  in  those  days 
were  but  small  in  comparison  with  the  abundant  resources  of  our 
time.  Foreign  countries  had  not  as  yet  imfolded  their  rich  treasures 
of  luxuriant  and  splendid  vegetation,  nor  their  thousand  shrubs  and 
flowers;  and  restricted  to  a  barren  flora^  but  little  improved  by 
culture,  the  Eomans  sought  to  create,  by  artificial  means,  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  free  forms  of  Nature ;  and  their  trees  and  shrubs, 
such  as  the  laurel,  the  cypress,  the  taxus,  the  buxus,  the  myrtle, 
and  the  rosemary,  [which  in  Italy  reaches  to  the  height  of  six  or 
seven  ells,]  being  in  some  measure  naturally  stiff  in  form,  were  quite 
adapted  for  their  purposes.  Were  we  to  take  from  our  parks  the 
ornament  of  the  seringas,  bignonias,  spiraea,  the  cytisus,  the  ribes, 
and  pyrus — ^were  we  to  banish  from  our  flower-beds  the  magnificent 
tulips  and  hyacinths,  the  numerous  varieties  of  roses  and  dahlias, 
the  rich  fund  of  perennials  and  annuals,  we  should  soon  begin  to 
thinlr  how  WO  could,  by  means  of  artificial  designs,  distinguish  the 
garden  from  the  woods  and  fields.  [Wustemann  more  correctly 
thinks  that  this  odd  taste  was  an  imitation  of  Oriental  gardening ; 
for  the  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  these  unnatural  forms.] 

It  may  certainly  be  doubted  whether  there  were  at  that  period 
entire  gardens  laid  out  in  this  formal  fashion.  On  the  contrary',  we 
may  conclude,  from  the  descriptions  extant,  that  a  mixture  was  re- 
sorted to,  and  that  artificially  trained  hedges  and  alleys  alternated 
with  thickets  and  clear  green  spaces,  and  in  most  cases  vines,  fruit, 
and  even  vegetables,  were  not  excluded. 
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It  is  strange  that  the  Bomans  had  no  fixed  name  for  the 
gardener,  horttUanus  being  a  term  of  later  date.  He  is  designated 
either  by  the  more  general  term  viUidu,  [who,  as  such,  took  care  of 
the  gardens  situated  at  villas.  So  in  Sen.  Ep.  12,  the  villicus  has 
to  attend  to  the  platanif]  cultor  hortorum,  or  in  respect  of  indi- 
vidual portions  of  the  garden,  vinitor,  olitor^  [arhorator,']  But  the 
proper  fancy-gardener  was  called  topiaritu  ;  and  it  is  best  to  connect 
with  this  name  whatever  is  to  be  said  concerning  the  period  and 
nature  of  such  gardens. 

Topiarii  are  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  indeed  as  in  general  use, 
though  this  would  not  justify  us  in  transferring  their  art  to  the 
vagaries  of  a  later  period.  [Also  in  inscriptions ;  Orell.  2966.  See 
Salmas.  ad  Spart.  Hctdr.  10.]  He  names  them  among  the  more 
respected  slaves,  Parad.  v.  2 :  Ut  in  magna  sttdtorum  familia  smU 
alii  lautioreSy  ut  sibi  videntuTt  Bed  tamen  servif  cUrienses,  topiarii^  and 
expresses  himself  satisfied  with  his  own  topiarius,  ad  Quint,  fr.  iii. 
1,2:  topiarium  laudavi :  ita  omnia  convestit  hederay  qua  hasim  vUlaSy 
qua  intercolumnia  ambvlaiioniSy  ut  denique  illi  palliati  topiariavi 
factsre  videantur  et  hedtram  vendere.  This  covering  of  the  walls, 
the  trees,  and  the  terraces  with  ivy,  evergreen,  and  acanthus,  was 
entirely  the  business  of  the  topiarius ;  hence  Fliny  (xxi.  11,  39) 
says,  Vinca  pervinca  semper  virety  in  modum  linece  foliis  geniadatim 
circumdaiay  topiaria  herha;  and  xxii.  22,  34,  Acantkos  est  topiaria  et 
urhana  herha.  In  the  same  manner  the  trees  round  the  Hippodrome 
in  the  Tuscan  villa  of  the  younger  Pliny,  were  clad  with  ivy.  Ep, 
V.  6, 32  :  Flatania  circuituTy  illce  hedera  vestiuntur,  utque  swmmm  euisy 
ita  imoB  alienia  frondihue  virent,  Hedera  truncwm  et  ramos  pererraty 
vicinasque  platanoa  transitu  suo  coptUat,  In  addition  to  this  they 
found  sufficient  occupation  in  the  disposition  and  care  of  numerous 
arbours  and  covered  paths,  constructed  especially  of  vines.  But 
these  simple  ornaments  of  the  garden  were  not  enough ;  trees  and 
shrubs  received,  by  means  of  tying  up  and  pruning,  artificial  shapes ; 
walls,  figures  of  beasts,  ships,  letters,  and  so  forth,  were  made  out 
of  them.  The  elder  Pliny  testifies  how  fax  people  used  to  go  in 
these  absurdities.  Speaking  of  the  cypress,  he  says  (xvi.  33,  60) ; 
MeUB  demum  aspectu  non  repudiatay  distinguendis  tantum  pinorum 
ordinibuSy  nunc  vera  tonsilis  facta  in  densitate  parietum  coercitaqiie 
gradlitato  perpetuo  tenera.  Trahitur  etiam  in  piduras  operis  topiarii, 
venatus  dasseeve  et  imagines  rerum  tenui  folio  hrevique  et  virenti 
semper  vestiens.  The  huaouSy  which  played  such  a  prominent  part 
in  the  garden  of  the  Tuscan  villa,  was  used  in  a  similar  manner. 
[So  also  laurel  and  myrtle :  Plin.  H,  N,  xv.  39.]  The  description 
of  it  given  by  Pliny  {Ep,  v.  6)  is  the  main  source  of  our  knowledge 
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about  tlie  ancient  art  of  gardening.  Among  other  things  he  says 
(sect.  16) :  Ante  porticum  xystua  concUue  in  plurimaa  specieSy  distinc- 
tusqiie  huxo  ;  demissus  inde  pronusque  ptUvinuSy  cut  bestiarum  effigies 
invicem  adveraaa  httxu8  inscripsit.  Acanthus  in  piano  mollis  et  pcefie 
dixerim  Uquidus.  Ambit  hunc  amhtUatio  pressis  varieque  tonsis  viri- 
dibits  indusa;  aib  his  gestatio  in  modum  circiy  qtUB  huacum  mtdii^ 
formem  kumil^sque  eA  retentas  manu  arbtisctUas  circumit.  Omnia 
maceria  muniimtur.  Banc  gradata  buxus  operit  et  subtrahit.  [Firmic- 
Math,  viii.  10 :  Buxeas  arbores  tondentes  in  belluas  fingunt  aut  viridsa 
portions  in  cireulum  flexis  vitibus  faciunt.']  The  treacherous  bear 
that  conceals  a  snake  in  his  jaws  decidedly  belongs  to  these  bestia^ 
rum  effigies.    Mart.  iii.  19  : 

Proxima  centenis  ostenditur  ursa  oolamnis, 

Exornant  fiote  qua  platanona  ferie. 
Hujus  dum  patulos  alludens  tentat  hiatus 

Pulcher  Hylas,  teneram  mersit  in  ora  manum. 
Vipera  sed  csbcu  scelerata  latebat  in  ore, 

Vivebatque  anima  deteriore  fera. 

Such  bears  are  to  be  found  amidst  similar  company  in  gardens, 
even  in  the  present  times.  The  description  given  in  another  part 
of  Pliny  (sect.  35)  corresponds  still  more  with  the  cones,  pyramids, 
and  letters  of  modem  gardens.  Alibi  pratulum,  alibi  ipsa  buxus 
intervenit  in  /ormas  mille  descriptay  literas  interdtmty  quae  modo  nomen. 
domini  dicunty  modo  artificis.  Altemis  metulce  surgunty  altemis 
inserta  sunt  poma,  et  in  opere  urbanissimo  subita  velut  illati  ruris 
imitatio.  Medium  spatium  brevioribus  utrimque  platanis  adomatur. 
Post  has  (Kanthus  ?iinc  inde  lubricus  et  flexuosus  ;  deinde  plures  figur<B 
pluraque  nomina,  [Plane-trees  and  cypresses  were  also  cut  un- 
naturally short.  Plin.  ff,  N.  xii.  6  :  Chamoeplatani  vocantur  coarics 
brevitatisy  quoniam  arborum  etiam  abortus  invenimus.  Hoc  quoquf. 
ergo  in  genere  pumiliorum  infelidtas  dicta  erit.  Fit  autem  et  serendi 
genere  et  recidendi.  Primus  C»  Matius  ex  equestri  ordtne  Augusii 
amicuSy  invenit  nemora  tonsilia.  xvi.  60.  Wiistemann,  Kunsigdrt- 
nerei  der  -fiowier,] 

The  vacant  spaces  set  with  flowers  and  borders  were  possibly  in 
accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  whole  garden,  and  subdivided  into 
various  forms  by  enclosures  of  box,  as  in  the  French  gardens  of  the 
present  day.  At  least  we  may  gather  as  much  from  what  the  same 
Pliny  says  about  the  xystus  before  the  porticus  of  his  villa  (sect, 
16) :  Ante  porticum  xystus  condsus  in  plurimas  species y  distindusque 
buxo :  for  these  plurimce  species  cannot  well  pass  for  anything  eke 
than  the  small  beds  {areoloi)  of  divers  forms.  Frequently,  too,  such 
borders  may  have  been  elevated  terrace-fia^on  {piUvini  surgcntes : 
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Plin.  xxii.  22,  34 ;  Qierig,  ad  Plin.  Ep,)y  in  which  case,  the  margin 
rising  in  the  form  of  an  arch  {torusy  Plin.),  was  covered  with  ever- 
green or  bears-foot. 

The  gestatio  and  htppodromus  were  essential  parts  of  such 
gardens.  The  former  was  a  broad  regular  pathway,  perhaps  to  bo 
compared  with  an  alley,  although  not  always  in  a  straight  line,  in 
which  they  used  to  be  carried  about  in  the  lectica,  when  they  did 
not  wish  for  any  violent  exercise.  It  is  true  that  Celsus  (ii.  15)  says, 
Genera  gestationis  plura  turU :  leniseima  est  navi,  vel  in  portu,  vd  in 
flumine;  vel  in  lectica  aut  acarano;  acrior  vehicudo;  from  which  wb 
might  suppose  that  the  gestatio  was  also  designed  for  being  driver 
in.  But  where  there  was  a  regular  hippodrome,  such  a  use  of  it 
would  seem  to  be  superfluous,  and  Celsus  uses  the  word  in  its  most 
extended  meaning. 

Gierig  {ad  Plin,  sect.  32)  has  rightly  explained  the  hippodrome, 
and  defended  the  word  against  the  other  reading  hypodromus.  We 
cannot  conceive  that  Pliny  means  a  covered  pathway.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  course  mmilar  to  a  circus,  with  several  ways,  separated  by 
box-trees.  Not  only  does  the  passage  adduced  by  GKerig  from 
Martial  (xii.  50)  prove  that  there  were  such  hippodromes  in  gardens, 

Pulverenmque  fugax  hippodromon  ungula  carpit, 
£t  pereuntifl  aquee  fluctus  ubique  sonat : 

but  also  Epigr,  67,  20,  where  the  poet,  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
Sparsus,  why  he  so  often  visited  his  badly  situated  Nomentan  villa, 
says,  he  can  certainly  very  easily  do  without  the  country,  when  in 
Bome  itself  he  has  as  good  as  a  villa : 

Coi  plana  summos  despicit  domuB  montes, 
£t  niB  in  Urbe  est  vinitorque  RomanuB ; 
Nee  in  Falemo  coUe  major  auctumnus, 
Intraque  limen  latos  essedo  cursus. 

These  parts  of  the  garden  were  possibly  less  artificial,  and  here  it  is 
that  we  must  look  for  the  so  often  mentioned  woods  of  laurel  and 
plane-trees  {platanones,  daphnonea)^  and  myrtle  thickets  [myrieta). 
Mart.  iii.  58,  x.  79,  xii.  50.  It  was  then  the  business  of  the  topia^ 
rius  to  maintain  all  these  various  parts  of  the  garden  in  proper 
order.  It  is  doubtftd  whether  the  viridarii,  whose  name  often 
occurs  in  inscriptions,  differed  from  them.  We  may  perhaps  imder- 
stand  the  latter  word  of  those  who  took  care  of  the  viridaria  in  the 
houses,  the  cavasdium  and  peristylivm,  as  well  as  the  gardens  on  the 
rooi ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  making  such  a  distinc- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  Ulpian  {JDig.  xxxiii.  7,  8)  says:  doHa,  etiamsi 
defossa  non  tint,  et  cupm  quilusdam  in  regionibua  accedunt  instru- 
mento:  ai  villa  cultior  eat,  etiam  atrienaea,  acoparii:  ai  etiam  viridaria, 
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iopiarii,  [Ulpian  says  nothing  against  making  a  distinction  between 
topiarius  and  viridaritu.  In  the  above  passage  be  speaks  only  of  a 
villa,  where  a  topiarius  had  charge  of  all  the  gardens,  consequently 
of  the  small  viridaria  also;  whibt  the  viridarius,  wbo  probably 
ranked  lower,  was  especially  designed  for  the  small  bouse-gardens 
in  the  city.] 

Besides  him,  bowever,  we  mnst  suppose  the  existence  of  a  par- 
ticular aqtiarius  [v^paywy^c],  tmder  which  term  is  neither  to  be 
understood  one  of  the  collegium  fontanorumf  nor  a  water-carrieri 
nor  a  minuter  aqum  at  table,  but  a  slave  who  constructed  and  kept 
in  order  all  the  aqueducts,  as  well  as  very  ingenious  fountains  (of 
course  also  in  the  city  residence).  Such  a  one  appears  to  be  meant 
in  PauU.  iii.  7 :  Dome  cum  cmni  jure  wo,  Hcut  inatructa  eat,  legata, 
urhana  familia  item  artifices  et  vestiarii  et  dioBtarii  et  aquarii  eidrtn 
tU/mui  servientes  legaio  cedunL 

Much  might  be  said  concerning  the  flowers  known  to  the 
Bomans:  for  though  the  Flora  of  those  days  was  but  poor  in 
comparison  with  ours,  still  Beckmann  is  wrong  in  supposing  {Beitr, 
z,  Oesch,  d.  Erfind,  iii.  296)  that  the  Bomans  contented  themselves 
solely  with  the  wild  plants,  and  laid  out  neither  flower-gardens,  nor 
cultivated  any  exotics.  But  it  would  be  useless  to  set  down  a  mere 
catalogue  of  the  important  names  of  flowers  given  by  Virgil,  Pliny 
[xxi.  SS],  Columella,  and  others,  and  to  enter  into  a  more  accurate 
investigation  would  require  a  special  work :  for  after  all  that  Yose, 
Sclineider,  Billerbeck  {Flora  Clasaica),  Sprengel  {Hiatoria  rei  Her- 
barioe)y  and  others,  have  said  on  the  subject,  we  still  are  in  want  of 
a  detailed  critical  elaboration  of  the  classical  Flora. 

We  may  take  for  granted  in  general  that  the  vidaria  and  roaarxa 
were  the  main  ornaments  of  the  gardens.  Next  came  the  bulbous 
plants,  the  crocus,  narcissus,  lilies,  of  more  than  one  sort,  gladiolus, 
irides,  also  hyacinths,  in  our  sense  of  the  word  {hyacinthua  orienUHia, 
probably  meant  by  Col.  x.  100,  149,  is  imderstood  by  Schneider  to 
mean  iris),  poppies,  amaranthi,  and  so  on.  The  rose  was  much 
grown,  as  it  was  the  flower  chiefly  used  for  garlands ;  and  the  pro- 
verb auh  roaa  bears  testimony  to  the  fact.  It  also  serves  to  mark 
the  regular  amiaaatio.  Mart.  x.  19, 19.  Cum  fur  it  Lyceua,  cum  reg- 
nat  roaay  cum  madent  capilli ;  and  iii.  68,  6,  depoaito  poat  viria  roaaaque 
pudore.  Myrtle  and  roses  were  a  common  intermixture.  See  Mits- 
cherlich  ad  ffor.  Od.  i.  38.  The  heavy  centi/olia  was  less  adapted 
for  garlands.  Pliny,  xxi.  4.  The  Milesian  (Pliny,  ardentiaaimo  colore 
fion  excedena  duodena  folia)  is,  according  to  Billerbeck  {Flora 
Claaaica,  p.  133),  the  damask  rose,  under  which  name  is  probably 
not  to  be  understood  that  so  called  by  our  gardeners,  but  a  variety 
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of  the  rosa  lutea,  with  a  bright  red  flower ;  but  as  this  has  not 
duodena  folia,  we  must  rather  suppose  a  holoserica  to  be  meant. 
Perhaps  after  all,  amid  the  endless  present  varieties,  the  true  Mile- 
sian rose  is  no  longer  distinguishable.  More  will  be  said  on  the 
coronoR  in  the  Excursus  on  the  Chaplets  and  Games. 

Green-houses,  for  the  protection  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of 
exotics  against  cold,  and  for  the  production  of  flowers  and  fruits  at 
other  seasons  than  nature  assigned  to  them,  do  not  appear  to  be 
mentioned  before  the  first  century.  Martial  alludes  to  them  fre- 
qnently.Myiu.  14: 

Pallida  no  Cflioum  timeant  pomaria  brumam, 

Mordeat  et  tenerum  fortior  aura  nemus, 
Hybemis  objecta  Notis  specularia  paro« 

Admittunt  soles  et  sine  fiece  diem. 

and  Tiii.  68 : 

InTida  porpareos  urat  ne  brama  racemos, 

Et  ^lidam  Bacchi  manera  f  rigas  edat, 
Condita  perspicua  vivit  yindemia  gemma, 

Et  tegitur  felix,  nee  tamen  uya  latet. — 
Quid  non  ingenio  voluit  natura  licere  ? 

Auctumnum  sterilis  ferre  jubetur  hiems. 

This  was  a  reg^ular  hot-house,  where  winter-grapes  were  grown. 
Columella  (xi.  3,  52)  teaches  how  to  have  early  melons,  and  Pliny 
(xix.  5,  23)  relates  of  the  portable  gherkin  and  melon-beds  of 
Tiberius :  Nulla  quippe  non  die  contigit  ei  pensiles  eorum  hortos  pro^ 
moventibus  in  solem  rotia  olitorihuSj  rurausqui  hibemis  diebu$  intra 
specularium  munimenta  revocaniibus,  [Salmas.  ad  Script.  Hist,  Aug, 
i.  p.  419.]  We  see  from  Martial  (iv.  21,  5)  that  flowers  also  were 
forced  in  green-houses : 

Condita  sic  pure  numerantur  lilia  vitro ; 
Sic  prohibet  tenuis  gemma  latere  rosas. 

When  therefore  Bottiger  says  {Sab,  i.  253),  *  Among  the  fruits 
which  Martial  in  his  Apophoreta  has  ennobled  with  his  distichs, 
there  were  no  doubt  several  made  only  of  wax,  and  the  garlands  of 
roses,  in  the  middle  of  December,  which  he  calls  (xiii.  127)  festivaa 
coronas  brumoe,  were  probably  made  of  coloured  wax;*  this  is  a 
perfectly  untenable  conjecture,  and  an  incorrect  account,  for  the 
reading  is  not  festivas  rosas,  which  would  not  suit  the  metro,  but 
the  epigram  runs  thus : 

Dat  festinatas,  Ctesar,  tibi  bruma  coronas : 
Quondam  Teris  erat,  nunc  tua  facta  rosa  est. 

But  in  festinatas  lies  the  most  convincing  proof  that  they  were 
forced  roses.     Compare  vi.  80 : 
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Ut  nova  dona  tibi,  GsBBar,  Kilotica  tellus 

Miserat  hibemas  ambitiosa  rosas : 
Navita  derisit  Pharios  Memphiticiu  hortos, 

Urbis  ut  intrayit  limina  prima  tuse. 
Tantus  yeria  honos,  et  odorse  gratia  Flore, 

Tantaqae  Ptestani  gloria  roris  erat, 

[It  appears  also  from  this  epigram,  that,  as  the  supply  of  native 
rpses  did  not  equal  the  excessiye  demand  for  them  at  Bome,  ro6es 
were  imported  from  Egypt ;  and  this  in  winter.  Of  course  means 
were  used  for  keeping  them  as  fr'esh  as  possible  on  the  road.] 
Comp.  iv.  28.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  in  every  case 
where  roece  hihemcB  are  mentioned,  we  must  understand  roses  arti- 
ficially forced  in  hot-houses.  The  roses  of  Peestum  bloomed  for  a 
second  time  in  the  autumn,  bi/eri  roaaria  Pouiit  Virg.  Oeorg,  iv.  119; 
Mart.  zii.  31 ;  and  when  in  mild  winters  the  rosa  pallida  is  seen  to 
bloom  in  Germany  in  the  open  air  at  Christmas,  and  even  in 
January,  why  should  not  the  same  thing  have  been  possible  in  a 
milder  climate  ?  Boses  and  garlands  of  wax  are  not  in  any  case  to 
be  thought  of.  [That  they  had  artificial  flowers,  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
See  the  Excursus  on  the  Chaplets  and  Games. 

Fruit-trees  were,  partly,  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  large  gar- 
dens, among  other  sorts  of  trees  (Plin.  Ep.Y,Q,  35),  although  Becker 
interprets  this  passage  differently;  partly  in  the  fields,  or  in  orchards 
{pomaria),  where  they  stood  in  a  quincunx.  Col.  deArh,  19.  Their 
cultivation  was  very  common ;  hence  Varro  says,  R,  R,\,2i  noti 
arhoribus  cormta  Italia  est,  ut  tota  pomarium  videatur.  See  also  Cato, 
Varro,  Columella,  and  others  passim.  But  it  afterwards  degenerated 
into  luxury.  Plin.  H.  N,  xix.  19 :  Ferendum  sant  fuerit  exquiaita 
nasci  poTna,  alia  aapore,  alia  magnitudine,  alia  monMro  pauperihus 
interdida,  xi.  1.  The  chief  kinds  of  fruits  among  the  Bomans  are 
as  follows.] 

Honey-apples,  melimela,  a  eapore  melleo.  Plin.  xv.  10,  14,  15. 
These  were  one  of  the  earliest  species  of  apples ;  but  did  not  last 
long ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Amerina  kept  longest.  Plin.  16. 
On  the  melimela,  which  are  often  mentioned  by  Martial,  see  Schnei- 
der ad  Varr.  i.  59.  [Besides  these,  there  were  the  orhiadata,  cotonea^ 
Sestiana,  Matiana,  Amerina,  Colum.  xii.  45 ;  v.  10 ;  Macrob.  ii.  15.] 
Among  the  sorts  of  pears  (of  which  Pliny  enumerates  thirty),  the 
most  valued  were  the  Crustumian.  Plin.  xv.  16;  Voss  ad  Virg, 
Oeorg.  ii.  88,  the  Falemian,  and  the  Syrian.  Mart.  v.  78, 18.  Comp. 
Colum.  V.  10,  17.  The  volema,  fist-pear,  was  chiefly  celebrated  on 
account  of  its  size.  Virg.  gravis.  Col.  ib.  Cat.  7,  3 ;  perhaps  the 
same  that  Pliny  calls  librdlis.    Macrob.  ii.  15. 
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There  were  numerous  varieties  of  plums,  ingens  turha  prunorum, 
says  Pliny,  xv.  12.  Among  these  were  the  Armeniaca,  cereola  or 
cerimay  Damascena,  [Col.  x.  404.]  The  latter  were  imported  dry 
from  that  country.  Mart.  xiii.  29.  [The  drying  of  &uits  was  also 
very  common  in  Italy.  Pall.  iii.  25,  xii.  7 ;  Col.  xii.  14.  They  had 
also  cherries,  quinces,  peaches,  pomegranates  {malum  Punicum, 
Colum.  V.  10;  deArb.  23;  Plin.  zv.  11);  several  sorts  of  figs  (Macrob. 
ii.  16;  Plin.  xv.  19 ;  Col.  v.  10);  nuts  (Macrob.  ii.  14;  Col.  v.  10; 
Plin.  XV.  24 ;  Cat.  8) ;  chestnuts  (Pallad.  xii.  7 ;  Col.  iv.  33 ;  Plin. 
XV.  25,  xvii.  34) ;  almonds,  medlars,  and  mulberries.  (Plin.  xv.)  The 
cultivation  of  wine  and  olives  was  of  great  importance.  The  oil 
(Col.  V.  8)  was  used  for  food  as  well  as  for  burning  and  anointing. 
The  Venafran  and  Tarentine  were  celebrated.  Varro,  Ii,  R,  i.  2. 
On  the  different  sorts  of  oUve- trees  (oZece),  see  Plin.  H,  N.  xv.  1,  xvii. 
29 ;  Macrob.  Sat  ii.  16;  Col.  v.  8;  Cat.  6,  The  vine  was  either  grown 
in  vineyards  (vinea)  attached  to  poles ;  or  to  trees  (such  gardens 
were  called  arbustum) ;  or  it  grew  against  houses,  or  the  arcades  of 
the  interior,  Plin.  ii.  165.  Vine-arbours  were  called  pergtdae.  In 
this  branch,  which  was  considered  by  the  Bomans  quite  the  climax 
of  horticulture,  they  displayed  much  cleverness ;  upon  which  they 
prided  themselves  not  a  little.  Plin.  xiv.  2.  There  were  more  than 
thirty  sorts  of  grapes,  partly  for  the  table,  partly  for  wine :  the 
Amineaf  Nomentanay  ^uganea^  Alldbrogicay  Apicia,  gemella,  were 
among  the  best.  Col.  iii.  5 ;  Pallad.  ii.  10 ;  Cato,  6 ;  Macrob.  ii.  16 ; 
Plin.  xiv.  xvii.  35.    See  more  in  Excurs.  4,  Sc.  IX. 

On  the  vegetables,  see  Excurs.  1,  Scene  IX.  Comp.  Cic.  de  Sen, 
16.] 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark,  that  in  Bome  there  were  also 
window-gardens  (flower-pots  in  the  windows) :  we  cannot  other* 
wise  understand  what  Martial  says,  xi.  18 : 

Donasti,  Lupe,  ros  sub  urbe  nobis ; 
Sed  rus  est  mihi  majus  in  fenestra. 

[Above  all,  Plin.  ff,  N.  xix.  19 :  Jam  in  fenestris  cuis plebs  urbana 
in  imagine  hortorum  quotidiana  oculis  rura  prcebebant,  antequam 
prceflgi  prospectiis  omnes  coegit  mtiltittLdinis  innttmeraioe  sceva  latro- 
cinatio,    Bespecting  the  solaria,  see  above.] 
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THE  BATHS. 

rpHE  bath  was  a  most  important  event  in  the  every-day  life  of 
■■-  the  Eomans  of  that  period  which  is  here  principally  described, 
and  one  of  their  most  essential  requirements.  Bodily  health  and 
cleanliness,  although  its  original  object,  had  long  ceased  being  the 
only  one ;  for  the  baths,  decorated  with  prodigal  magnificence,  and 
supplied  with  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  that  a  voluptuary 
could  desire,  had  become  places  of  amusement,  whither  people 
repaired  for  pastime  and  enjoyment.  In  earlier  times,  bathing  was 
much  less  frequent,  as  Seneca  tells  us,  citing  the  authority  of  more 
ancient  authors.  EpisU  86 :  Naniy  ut  aiuntj  qui  priscos  mores  urhia 
tradiderunt  (perhaps  Varro)  hrachia  et  crura  qttotidie  ahluebant,  qtice 
scilicet  sordea  opere  collegerant :  coeterum  toti  nundinis  lavabantur. 
Cato,  de  lib.  educ,  in  Non.  iii.  5,  v.  ephippium :  Mihi  puero  modica 
una  fuit  tunica  et  toga^  sine  fasciis  calceamenta^  equus  sine  ephip- 
piOy  balneum  non  quotidianumy  alveus  rarus.  And  Columella  does 
not  approve  of  the  slaves  bathing  daily  or  frequently  (i.  6,  20)  : 
nam  eas  quoque  (balneas)  refert  esse,  in  quibus  familia^  sed  tan^ 
turn  feriis  lavetuTy  neque  enim  corporis  robori  convenit  frequens  usus 
earum. 

Hence  the  ancient  baths,  both  public  and  private,  being,  in  the 
words  of  Seneca,  in  usum,  non  oblectamenium  repertUy  were  of  very 
simple  construction.  In  the  villa  of  Scipio  Africanus,  where  Seneca 
found  so  much  cause  for  instituting  a  comparison  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  times,  there  was  a  balneolum  angustum^  tenebri- 
cosurn  ex  consuetudine  antiqua.  Then  he  says  :  non  videbatur  majo- 
ribus  nostris  caldum,  nisi  obscurum;  and  further  on:  In  hoc  balneo 
Sdpionis  minimm  sunt  rimce  magis  quam  fenestra,  ut  sine  injuria 
munimenti  lumen  admitterent.  So  also  he  designates  the  public 
baths  as  obseura  et  gregali  tectorio  inducta.  The  ancients  seem  to 
have  confined  themselves  merely  to  a  cold  and  a  warm  bath,  the 
temperature  of  which  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  sediles, 
as  Seneca  relates  in  the  letter  mentioned.  Eventually,  sweating 
and  hot- water  baths  were  added.  [The  aediles  superintended  not 
merely  the  temperature  and  cleanliness  of  the  baths,  but  also  pre- 
served public  decorum ;  particularly  in  reference  to  the  two  sexes ; 
who  were  not  allowed  to  bathe  together.] 
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We  are  rich  in  means  to  enable  us  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  Boman  baths,  as  we  not  only  possess  the  works 
of  several  ancient  writers  who  have  either  given  plans  for  con- 
structing baths,  or  descriptions  of  them,  but  also  considerable 
remains,  which  agree  with  the  accoimts  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  us.  Of  the  authors  we  must  mention  first  Vitruvius  (v. 
10),  and  FaUadius  (i.  40),  who  treat  of  the  plan  of  the  baths.  In 
addition  to  whom,  Lucian  {'liririac  ^  pdKdvuov) ;  Pliny,  in  both  the 
letters  about  his  villas  (ii.  17);  Statius  {BcUneum  Etrusci);  Silv. 
i.  0 ;  Martial  (vi.  42) ;  and  Sidon.  ApoU.  {Epiat  ii.  2),  have  left 
interesting  accounts ;  and  we  obtain  from  the  epigrams  of  Martial, 
and  from  Seneca  {Epist  51,  56,  and  86),  numerous  notices  on  the 
nature  of  the  baths,  and  life  in  the  same. 

But  the  remains,  at  present  in  existence,  of  ancient  baths  them- 
selves, are  much  more  instructive  than  all  these  written  accoimts ; 
among  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  Caracalla,  and 
Diocletian,  in  Bome.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  the  proper  connection  of  the  various  parts  of 
these  extensive  establishments,  and  to  do  so  would  require  not  only 
a  good  architect,  but  also  a  learned  antiquarian  and  philologist  ; 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  there  is  so  much  diversity  in  the 
plans  that  have  been  given  of  them.  We  shall  here,  howevor,  refer 
only  to  the  general  customs  and  manners  which  can  be  with  cer- 
tainty determined,  rejecting  all  hypotheses  about  these  baths,  and 
simply  giving  a  description  of  other  smaller  ones,  which,  being  in  a 
better  state  of  preservation,  will  afford  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
essential  parts  of  a  Boman  bath.  A  specimen  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ruins  discovered  in  1784  at  Badenweilcr,  thou<?h  they 
are  only  just  enough  preserved  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  indi- 
vidual divisions  from  each  other.  Far  more  important  than  these, 
are  the  thermce,  discovered  some  years  since  at  Pompeii,  which  were 
in  such  a  condition  when  excavated,  as  to  allow  of  our  assigning 
with  certainty  to  most  of  the  parts  their  particular  destination. 

Of  more  modem  writings  on  this  subject,  besides  several  pas- 
sages in  the  works  of  Winckelmann,  the  following  are  particularly 
worthy  of  consideration:  Cameron,  The  Bath  of  the  Romam;  Le 
terme  dei  Romani  disegnate  da  A*  Falladio,  con  alcune  osservazioni 
da  0.  B.  Scamozzi;  Description  des  Bains  de  Titus  (a  work,  however, 
which  is  occupied  far  more  with  the  paintings  found  there,  than 
with  the  baths  themselves) ;  Stieglitz,  Archikl,  der  Bauk,  ii.  267 ; 
Hirt,  Gesch,  der  Bauk,  iii.  233;  Weinbrenner,  Enticiir/e  und  Er- 
gdnzungen  antiker  Oehdude,  which  contains  the  bath  of  Hippias, 
after  Lucian,  and  the  ruins  of  Badenweiler.    Besides  which,  we 
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have  the  remarks  of  the  editors  of  Vitruvius,  particularly  Sdm^der, 
ii«  375 — 391.  Stratico  is  more  superficial,  and  Marini  has  done 
little  more  than  repeat  the  old  erroneous  opinions.  Concerning 
the  baths  of  Pompeii,  we  have  detailed  accoimts  from  Gugl.  Bechi, 
in  the  Mtis,  Borh.  ii.  t.  49 — 52,  and  in  Gell*s  Pompeiana :  the  topo- 
graphy,  edifices,  and  omamenta  of  Pompeii,  The  re$idt  of  excavations 
since  1819.     Lond.  1835.     i.  83,  ii.  80. 

The  baths  of  Pompeii,  which  were  discovered  complete  not  only 
in  their  essential  parts,  but  also  in  their  ornaments,  inscriptions, 
and  even  utensils,  are  adapted  above  all  others  for  making  us 
generally  acquainted  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  Boman 
baths.  Moreover,  we  may  assume  that  other  baths  were  laid  down 
after  the  same  plan,  as  those  at  Stabise,  and  (as  fiEir  as  regards  the 
caldartum  at  least)  that  found  in  the  villa  of  Diomedes  (see  Voyage 
pittor,  de  Naples,  liv.  10  et  11,  pi.  79),  agree  almost  entirely  with 
that  of  Pompeii ;  and  the  arrangement  of  baths  in  private  houses 
and  villas  was  no  doubt  similar,  though  they  were  of  course  not  on 
so  large  a  scale  as  the  great  public  thermce,  A  description  of  the 
baths  of  Pompeii  would  on  this  account  be  appropriate  here,  and 
we  therefore  extract  the  principal  parts  of  Sir  W.  Gell's  account, 
which  seems  preferable,  because  it  is  not  only  more  general,  but 
also  dwells  on  interesting  peculiarities,  and  thus  presents  a  most 
comprehensive  view  of  the  plan  and  internal  arrangements.  In 
other  respects,  we  cannot  deny  that  Bechi,  with  far  more  extensive 
antiquarian  research,  often  gives  more  correct  explanations,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  our  parenthetical  remarks. 

The  plates  we  here  give  represent :  I.  The  bath  we  are  about  to 
describe ;  II.  The  baths  of  Stabise  (according  to  GteU,  i.  131) ;  and 
in.  The  well-known  and  instructive  painting,  representing  the 
section  of  a  Boman  bath,  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus. 

The  grand  entrance  (such  are  the  words  of  Gtell,  i.  88)  seems 
to  have  been  that  in  the  street  of  Fortune,  so  called,  at  present, 
from  the  temple  of  that  goddess.  [Bechi,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
siders that  marked  21*,  on  the  opposite  side,  to  have  been  the 
grand  entrance.  B.]l  All  or  many  of  the  rooms  opening  into  the 
street,  on  each  side  this  entrance,  seem  to  have  been  vaulted,  thus 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  arches  thrown  over  the  larger 
chambers  in  the  interior. 

This  entry  or  passage,  marked  21*  on  the  plan,  opened  into  a 
court,  20,  about  sixty  feet  long,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  a  Doric 
portico,  and  on  the  third  by  a  crypt.  Over  the  crypt  was  a  second 
story,  where  the  doubtful  indications  of  a  chimney  may  be  observed. 

'  The  passages  in  brackets  marked  B.  are  inserted  bj  Becker.    TrantU 
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At  the  opposite  angle  of  the  court  was  another  exit,  marked 
21',  leading  into  an  allev  which  runs  from  the  forwm  to  the  house 
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of  Pansa.  At  this  exit  was  the  latrinat  22,  the  uses  of  which  are 
unequiyocally  visible.  The  spot  marked  19,  which  is  singular  on 
account  of  a  sort  of  pronaoa  with  seats,  is  raulted,  and  was  lighted 
at  night  by  a  lamp,  so  placed  that  its  rays  fell  into  the  chamber  15 
on  one  side,  and  enlightened  19  on  the  other.  The  same  con- 
trivance existed  in  the  recess  14,  where  a  lamp  gave  lifjlit  also  to 
the  portico.    Both  these  lamps  were  protected  by  circular  convex 
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gtaasee,  tte  firagments  of  which  wero  foimd  in  the  inner  ch&mben 
at  their  ezcaratioii. 

As  the  baths  of  Pompeii  were  not  of  ouiBeieiit  consequence  to 
be  furnished  with  erety  sort  of  apartment,  like  those  of  the  capital, 
we  are  to  look  for  the  veitibtUum  and  the  ett«dra,  or  a  place  which 
might  serve  instead  of  them,  near  the  entrance  of  the  therma, 
'  In  veitibtilo  dtbtrti  cue  jmrtitM*  ad  deamimlatumtt  hit  qui  tMftU 
ingraturi.'  That  portico  is  undoubtedly  the  one  in  the  court; 
and  the  ezedra,  so  called  from  the  ifpot,  or  seate,  where  tboM 
who  did  not  choose  to  walk  in  the  portico  might  repose,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  benches  which  nm  along  the  wall.  [These  are  not 
given  by  Gell,  but  copied  here  trtaa  the  Mk$.  Sorb.,  and  marked 
with  o.  Bechi  considers  them  meant  for  the  use  of  slaves  who 
accompanied  their  masters  to  the  bath,  and  calls  the  room  19  an 
teaii  or  txedra,  B.]  VitruTius  meationB  that,  while  some  wero 
Jwthing,  others  were  generally  waiting  to  succeed  them. 

In  this  court,  or  vestibule,  was  found  a  sword  with  a  leather 
sheath  (F)  and  the  box  for  the  guodraiu,  or  money,  which  was  paid 
for  each  visitor.    The  quadrana  was  the  fourth  part  of  the  omu, 
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and  the  fourteenth  part  of  a  denarius.  [Fourteenth  is  put  by 
mistake  for  fortieth.  It  is  natural,  that  after  the  denarius  was 
computed  equal  to  sixteen  asses,  the  quadrans  also  underwent  a  re- 
duction, and  sixty-four  went  to  a  denarius.  B.]  A  sum  so  moderate, 
that  the  heating  of  the  baths  could  not  have  been  defrayed  without 
a  crowd  of  bathers.  The  poet  remarks  upon  the  trifling  sum  with 
which  a  man  made  himself  as  happy  as  a  king :  Dum  tu  quadrante 
lavatum  rex  ihia,  Hor.  Sat  iii.  [The  meaning  of  this  ironical 
passage  has  been  clearly  misunderstood  by  the  author.  B.] 

Juvenal  says  that  youths  under  the  age  of  fourteen  paid 
nothing.  Sat  ii.  [The  words  are  (v.  152) :  Nee  pueri  credurdy 
nisi  qui  nondum  cere  lavantur;  but  the  sense  seems  rather  to  be, 
diildren  who  do  not  as  yet  visit  the  public  baths.  B.]  The  smallness 
of  the  sum,  however,  was  a  great  encouragement  to  bathers,  who, 
according  to  Pliny,  sometimes  bathed  seven '  times  in  one  day. 
[The  author  is  much  mistaken  if  he  fancies  this  was  usual.  The 
passage  in  Pliny  does  not  occur  to  me;  but  .£1.  Lamprid.  (11) 
says  of  Commodus :  Lavahai  per  diem  eepties  atque  odiea.  However, 
this  was  a  monstrous  way  of  living.  B.] 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  (P)  that  t^e  sword  was  that  of  the 
keeper  of  the  thermce,  or  halneatorf  whose  station,  with  his  box 
of  money,  must  have  been  the  ala  of  the  portico,  19.  This  room 
was  not  painted,  and  the  roof  seems  to  have  been  blackened  by 
the  smoke  of  the  lamps.  Those  who  had  paid  here  might  have 
entered  with  some  sort  of  ticket.  Tickets  for  the  theatre  have 
been  found  at  Pompeii,  and  have  been  engraved.  One  for  the 
show  of  gladiators  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Dodwell  at  Bome. 

In  this  Doric  poiiico  persons  waited  for  admission  to  the  thermoe, 
which  were  not  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  conveniently  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  at  once.  Here,  therefore,  notices  of  shows, 
games,  exhibitions,  or  sales,  might  conveniently  be  exposed  to  the 
public.  Accordingly,  on  the  south  wall  was  painted  in  large 
letters,  Dedicatione,  &c.  [Here  follows  the  inscription,  and  then 
an  explanation  of  the  sparsianeSf  which  I  have  omitted,  as  being  of 
very  little  importance.  We  must  however  remark  that  he  adduces 
another  inscription,  in  which  spassiones  occurs.  The  author  holds 
this  to  be  a  provincialism  (P),  and  suspects  that  the  first  inscription 
had  the  word  also  thus  written,  though  it  was  no  longer  fresh 
enough  to  ascertain  this.  Bechi  says  nothing  about  it.  Belaz,  d, 
Sc.  Mu6.  Borh,  ii.  B.] 

From  the  court,  those  who  intended  to  bathe  passed  by  a  small 
conidor,  into  the  chamber  17,  which  must  be  supposed  to  have 
corresponded  with  the  first  room  of  the  Tui*kish  bath,  where  a 
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skuBger  is  undressed.  [The  author  describes  (p.  86)  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Turkish  baths,  from  which  he  proceeds  to  a  description 
of  those  at  Pompeii,  which  he  considers  analogous  to  them.  B.] 
In  this  corridor  was  found  a  great  number  of  lamps,  perhaps  more 
than  five  hundred,  but  above  one  thousand  were  discovered  in  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  baths,  of  which  it  is  said  the  workmen  were 
ordered  to  make  a  general  destruction,  after  the  best  had  been 
selected. 

These  lamps  were  generally  of  common  terra  cotta,  and  some  of 
them  had  the  impression  of  the  figures  of  the  Graces,  and  others  of 
Harpocrates,  of  moderate  execution.  Athenaeus  (b.  xv.)  says  that 
the  lamps  in  baths  were  of  brass,  [He  probably  alludes  to  the 
words :  6  dh  EvpoioQ  iroXXd  fikv  tiptiKiv  Iv  rote  troifffiairi  xap<cvra*  vepi 
fikv  Ttje  tS*v  PaXavtitav  itdxTjc'  BaXKov  ^  dWrikovQ  x°^'^P^^^*^  ly^f lytnir. 
But  what  right  there  is  to  assume  frx>m  thence  that  the  lamps  were 
of  brass,  we  cannot  conceive.  B.]  and  distinguished  by  names  ex- 
pressive of  the  number  of  burners,  such  as  monamyxiy  dtmyxi, 
triinyxiy  and  polymyxi ;  but  the  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
subject,  seem  to  speak  always  of  buildings  and  customs  on  a  scale 
of  magnificence  too  extravagant  to  guide  us  in  the  explanation  of 
the  Pompeian  thermae.  Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
decoration  of  this  passage,  the  ceiling  being  covered  with  stars. 

In  the  room  17,  all  who  frequented  the  thermee  for  the  purpose 
of  bathing  met,  whether  they  entered  by  the  portico,  or  from 
either  of  the  doors  from  the  street  on  the  north;  and  here  was 
certainly  the  frigidarium,  in  which  many  persons  took  off  their 
garments,  but  more  especially  those  who  intended  to  make  use 
only  of  the  natatiOy  or  cold  bath.  To  them,  at  least,  this  chamber 
served  as  the  spoliatorium,  apodyterium,  or  apolyterium,  so  called 
fr'om  the  *Airo^wr^ptov  of  the  Greeks,  signifying  the  place  where 
the  clothes  were  left ;  [The  apodyterium,  as  Bechi  also  observes, 
was  never  called  epoliatorium,  and  even  epoliarium  is  very  doubtful 
as  far  as  regards  baths.  Apolyterium  is  perfectly  erroneous.  B.] 
and  accordingly  we  may  observe  on  entering,  certain  holes  in  the 
wall,  in  which  had  either  been  inserted  raiters  or  pegs  for  sup- 
porting shelves,  or  for  hanging  garments.  Pliny  mentions  that 
people  first  entered  into  the  apodyterium,  or  tepidarium,  with  a 
temperate  air,  and  consigned  their  garments  to  caprarii,  which 
were  probably  pegs,  so  called  from  their  likeness  to  horns.  [Where 
Pliny  says  this,  we  know  not ;  for  the  author  is  not  used  to  give 
references  to  the  passiigea  he  alludes  to.  Bechi,  too,  says :  *  There 
are  apertures  in  the  wall  made  to  receive  the  wooden  props  or  hooks 
on  which  were  hung  the  garments 'of  those  who  undrest  here, 
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before  taking  the  bath  in  the  adjoining  rooms.'  But  it  seems 
almost  indubitable,  that  a  sad  confusion  has  been  made  here 
between  caprarii  and  capsarii,  persons  who  took  charge  of  the 
clothes  at  the  bath.  Shelves  are  visible  in  the  painting  from  the 
bathfl  of  Titos,  in  the  tepidarium,  on  which  a  man  is  just  placing 
garments.     B.] 

The  chamber  itself,  which  is  spacious,  is  vaulted,  and  the  arch 
springs  from  a  projecting  cornice,  covered  with  a  richly-coloured 
painting  of  griffins  and  lyres.  The  ceiling  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted of  panels  of  white  within  red  borders,  and  the  pavement  of 
the  common  sort  of  white  mosaic.  The  walls  were  painted  yellow. 
Stone  benches  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  walls,  with  a  step 
running  below  them  slightly  raised  from  the  floor.  A  little  apart- 
ment at  the  north  end  may  have  been  either  a  lairinay  or,  if  it  had 
sufficient  light,  a  toiutrina  for  shaving,  or  it  might  possibl}'  have 
served  for  keeping  the  unguents,  strigils,  towels,  and  other  articles 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors. 

It  is  probable  that  a  window  once  existed  at  the  north,  like  that 
now  remaining  at  the  south  end ;  but  in  no  case  could  this,  or  any 
other  room  in  the  Pompeian  thermae,  answer  to  the  description  of 
the  wide  windows  of  the  /Hgidarium  of  the  author,  who  says, 
Frigidarium  locus  venth  pe^rjlatua  fenestris  amplis.  The  yet  re- 
maining window  admitted  light  from  the  south,  and  is  placed 
close  under  the  vault  of  the  roof,  and  rather  intrenching  upon  it. 
It  opens  upon  the  roof  of  the  chamber  18,  and  was  not  only  formed 
of  glass,  but  of  good  plate-glass,  slightly  ground  on  one  side  so  as 
to  prevent  the  curiosity  of  any  person  upon  the  roof.  Of  this  glass 
all  the  fragments  remained  at  the  exciiviition ;  a  circumstance  which 
appeared  not  a  little  curious  to  those  who  imagined  that  its  use 
was  either  imknown,  or  very  rare  among  the  ancients,  and  did  not 
know  that  a  window  of  the  same  kind  had  been  found  in  the  baths 
of  the  villa  of  Diomedes. 

Glass  seems  to  have  at  first  been  brought  from  Egypt  (?),  and  to 
have,  in  fact,  received  its  name  of  vaXbg  from  the  Coptic.  Ciysttil, 
KpvffraWoc,  or  the  permanent  ice  of  the  ancients,  originally  desig- 
nated the  natural  stone  itself.  It  is  said  to  have  been  little  known 
in  Rome  before  536  A.  tj.  c,  but  this  would  give  ample  time  for  its 
use  at  Pompeii  long  before  its  destruction. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  the  learned  seem  to  have  been 
so  generally  mistaken  as  that  of  the  art  of  glass-making  among  the 
ancients,  who  seem  to  have  been  far  more  skilful  than  was  at  first 
imagined.  Not  to  mention  the  description  of  a  burning-glass  in 
the  Nuhes  of  Aristophanes,  v.  704,  the  collection  which  Mr  Dodwoll 
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first  formed  and  broiigM  into  notice  at  Bomo  by  repolishing  the 
fiugments,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  specimens  of  every  known 
marble,  and  of  many  not  now  existing  in  cabinets,  as  well  as  every 
sort  of  precious  stone,  were  commonly  and  most  saccessfoHy 
imitated  by  the  ancients,  who  used  these  imitations  in  cups  and 
vases  of  every  size  and  shape. 

In  the  time  of  Martial,  about  a  century  after  Christ,  glass  caps 
were  common,  except  the  calices  allassontes,  which  displayed  change- 
able or  prismatic  colours,  and,  as  Yossius  says,  were  procured  in 
Egypt,  and  were  so  rare  that  Adrian,  sending  some  to  Servianns, 
ordered  that  they  should  only  be  used  on  great  occasions. 

The  vast  collection  of  bottles,  glasses,  and  other  utensilB 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  ancients  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  glass-blowing  in  all  its  branches ; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  they  sometimes  used,  much  as  we  do, 
horn  for  lanterns,  which  Plautus  terms  Vulcan  in  a  prison  of  horn ; 
[^Amphitr,  i.  1,  185 :  Vdcanum  in  comu  coTidusum  geri$.  So  also 
mention  is  made  in  Athenseus,  xv.  p.  699,  of  aparivw  ft^vfopov 
Xvxvov  ciXa^f  and  in  Martial,  xiv.  61  and  62,  Uxtema  ex  vesica  and 
cornea.  So  too  is  explained  latema  Punica  in  Plautus,  Aid.  m.  6, 
30.  B.],  and  that  windows  and,  Cicero  says,  lanterns  [ad  Attic,  iv.  3, 
linea  latema.  B.]  were  sometimes  made  of  linen  instead  of  glass,  as 
we  see  oiled  paper  in  modern  times.  The  oommon  expression  for 
these  objects  in  Latin  appears  to  be  Feneetrce  volubilee  vd  lineis 
velis,  vel  apeciUaria  vitratis  dausoe.  [The  vela,  at  all  events,  are 
something  quite  different.  B.] 

In  process  of  time,  glass  became  so  much  the  fashion,  that 
whole  chambers  were  lined  with  it.  The  remains  of  such  a  room 
were  discovered  in  the  year  1826,  near  Ficulnea,  in  the  Boman 
territory;  and  these  are  hinted  at  in  a  passage  of  the  Boman 
naturalist :  Non  dubie  vitreas  facturxis  cameras,  si  prius  id  inventum 
fuisaet.  [Plin.  xxxvi.  25,  64.  B.]  In  the  time  of  Seneca  the 
chambers  in  thermae  had  walls  covered  with  glass  and  Thasian 
marble,  the  water  issued  from  silver  tubes,  and  the  decorations 
were  mirrors.  [This  is  incorrect.  Seneca  sa3rs,  Epist,  86:  Nisi 
parietis  truignis  et  pretiosis  orhibus  refulserunt;  and  even  if  he  had 
written  specuiis,  still  we  must  rather  have  understood  thereby  the 
marble  medallions,  which,  like  the  ahady  served  to  adorn  the 
walls.  B.] 

In  the  semicircular  compartment  containing  the  window  was  a 
large  basso-relievo  in  stucco,  of  which  the  subject  appeared  to  be 
the  destruction  of  the  Titans  (giants)  by  Jupiter,  or  x>erhaps  by 
Saturn  (!),  whose  colossal  head  appeared  in  the  centre.    Bacchus 
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was  one  of  the  great  assistants  of  Jupiter  in  that  combat ;  and  the 
cup  of  Bacchus,  or  one  of  the  same  shape,  appears  on  the  right,  as 
if  thrown  at  the  Titan.  The  subject  is  at  present  scarcely  intelli- 
gible, having  su£fered  much  in  the  reparation  of  the  roof.  [And 
this  fact  may  have  led  the  author  astray  in  his  coigectnres.  Bechi 
says :  '  Underneath  this  window  is  wrought  in  stucco  a  huge  and 
btturded  mask,  from  the  pendent  locks  of  which  flow  streams  of 
water.  Two  tritans,  with  vases  on  their  shoulders,  are  struggling 
to  reach  the  centre  of  the  fountain,  and  a  shoal  of  dolphins,  har- 
nessed by  cupids,  are  represented  as  sporting  impatient  at  their 
chains.'  These  would  certainly  be  more  befitting  ornaments  for  a 
bath  than  a  gigantomachia.  B.]  On  the  frescos  in  his  frigidarium, 
Sidon.  says  {Ep,  iL  2),  Non  hie  per  nudam  pictorum  corporum 
pulehrttudinem  turpia  prostat  historia — abtutU  ridicuU  vestitu  et 
vultibiu  histri4me$ — ab$tm6  luhrtci  tortuoeique  pugillatu  et  neooibus 
paliutrittB :  which  marks  the  usual  decorations. 

From  the  Mgidarium  a  short  passage  opened  into  the  street  on 
the  north,  and  a  little  recess  is  observable  in  it,  where  possibly 
another  person  sat  to  receive  the  money  of  the  bathers.  The 
third  passage  communicated  with  the  hypocaust,  or  stoves,  and 
these  again  with  the  street. 

A  door,  uniform  with  that  leading  from  the  court,  opened  into 
apartment  18,  in  which  was  the  natatiOi  or  natatorium,  piscina,  or 
cold  bath.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  apply  the  term  baptisterton 
to  the  vase  into  which  the  bathers  plunged.  The  word  pudna  ib 
applied  to  the  bath  by  the  younger  Pliny.  It  appears  that  Xovrpov 
was  the  Greek  appellation.  That  this  was  called  haptisterium  in 
the  time  of  Pliny  appears  from  this  passage,  considering  its  con- 
nection with  the  frigidarium:  Inde  apodyterium  halinei  laxum  et 
hilare  excipit  ceUa  /riffidaria  in  qua  haptisterium  amplum  atqite 
opacum,     [Hereupon  vid.  inf.  B.] 

This  is  perfectly  preserved,  and  nothing  is  wanting  but  the 
water,  which  anciently  gushed  from  a  copper  pipe  opposite  the 
entrance,  about  four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  fell  into  a  cistern, 
being  supplied  by  pipes,  yet  to  be  traced,  from  the  great  reservoir 
near  the  prcB/umium.  This  apartment  is  a  circle  enclosed  by 
a  square,  in  the  angles  of  which  are  four  alcoves,  called  by  the 
ancients  icholcB,  a  word  derived  frx>m  the  Hebrew,  and  signifying 
repose. 

The  diameter  of  the  circle  is  eighteen  feet  six  inches.  Bound 
the  whole  runs  a  walk,  or  ambulatory,  two  feet  four  inches  and  a 
half  wide.  The  piacinaf  or  vase  itself,  is  twelve  feet  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  and  has  a  seat  eleven  inches  wide,  surrounding  it  at  the 
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depth  of  ten  inches  below  the  lip,  and  two  feet  four  inches  from  the 
bottom,  allowing  a  depth  of  water  equal  to  about  three  feet.  The 
alcoves,  or  scholse,  are  five  feet  two  inches  wide,  by  two  feet  half- 
an-inch  deep.  Their  arches,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  one  foot 
eight  inches,  spring  from  a  point  five  feet  six  inches  above  the 
floor. 

The  whole  of  the  piscina,  or  natatio,  with  its  seat  or  step,  the 
pavement  of  the  scholse,  or  the  ambulatorium,  is  of  white  marble, 
and  in  perfect  preservation.  The  roof  is  a  dome,  or  rather  a  cone, 
of  which  a  small  part  of  the  summit  is  destroyed.  It  appears  to 
have  been  painted  blue,  and  had  an  opening  or  window  near  the 
top,  toward  the  south-west,  possibly  not  glazed,  as,  being  a  cold 
bath,  the  increase  of  temperature  was  not  required.  The  walls 
have  been  painted  yellow,  with  certain  branches  here  and  there  of 
green.  The  walls  of  the  alcoves  were  blue  or  red,  and  the  archeb 
have  a  pretty  relieved  border  in  stucco. 

About  eight  feet  from  the  floor,  a  cornice  runs  round  the  whole, 
nearly  eighteen  inches  high,  coloured  red,  and  adorned  with  stucco 
figures  representing,  in  all  appearance,  the  course  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  and  in  chariots.  The  spina,  or  perhaps  the  goal,  is  also 
visible ;  and,  though  much  ruined,  the  chariot-race  and  the  run- 
ning horses  with  their  riders  have  an  air  of  life  and  verity,  which 
seems  to  evince  that  they  were  at  least  copied  from  sculptures  of 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  arts. 

The  natatorium  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian  was  2(K)  feet  long,  by 
half  that  width,  the  Aqua  Martia  i  supplying  copious  streams  of 
water,  which  spouted  forth  in«  grottos  artificially  contrived.  With 
the  magnificence  of  the  capital,  the  piscina  of  Pompeii  cannot 
pretend  to  vie ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  elegant,  or  more  aptly 
calculated  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  than  the  chamber  in  question. 

A  doorway,  the  jambs  of  which  are  somewhat  inclined,  and 
prove  that  the  folding-doors,  which  turned  upon  umbilici,  or  pivots, 
were  calculated  to  shut  by  their  own  weight,  conducted  the  visitor 
to  the  chamber  16,  which  was  called  either  tepidarium,  aXutrrfiptov, 
apodyterium,  eUeothesium,  or  unctuarivmi ;  for,  in  thermm  of  small 
dimensions,  one  chamber  must  have  served  for  many  of  those  pur- 
poses to  which,  in  the  imperial  city,  separate  apartments  were 
allotted. 

It  is  therefore  probable,  that  though  the  frigidarium  served  as 
an  apodyterium  to  the  cold  bathers,  those  who  took  the  warm 
bath  undressed  in  the  second  chamber,  15,  which  was  warmed  not 
only  by  a  portable  fire-place,  or  foculare,  called  by  the  Italians 
hracciere,  but  by  means  of  a  suspended  pavement,  heated  by  the 
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distant  fires  of  the  stove  of  the  caldarium,  or  laconicum.  [This 
seems  quite  a  mistake,  and  is  entii'ely  at  yariance  with  the  section 
of  the  baths  given  by  Qell  himself.  The  caldarium  alone  had 
suepensurce,  according  to  Bechi.  The  tepidarium  was  warmed  only 
by  the  large  fire-place.  In  the  picture  from  the  baths  of  Titus, 
the  matter  is  doubtful ;  for  according  to  the  copies  we  have  of  it, 
a  part  of  the  tepidarium  seems  to  have  suspensune.  B.]  The 
temperature  did  not,  probably,  much  exceed  that  necessary  to 
impart  an  agreeable  warmth,  and  supply  the  want  of  the  more 
cumbrous  articles  of  dress. 

In  the  tepidarium  are  three  seats  of  bronze,  about  six  feet  long, 
and  one  broad.  (They  were  placed  along  the  side  walls,  while  the 
foculare  stood  across  the  bottom  of  the  apartment.)  The  seats  are 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  donor,  M,  Nigidius  Vaccula,  whose 
heraldic  cognizance,  if  that  expression  were  admissible,  was  a  pun 
upon  his  name,  the  legs  of  the  seats  being  those  of  a  cow,  whose 
head  forms  their  upper  ornament,  and  whose  entire  figure  is  the 
decoration  of  the  foculare.  The  inscription  runs  thus :  M.  Nigidius 
Vaccula,  P.  S.  {pecunia  stta). 

The  hearth,  16,  is  about  seven  feet  long,  and  two  feet  six  broad. 
It  is  of  bronze,  and  is  ornamented  by  thirteen  battlemented  summits 
and  a  lotus  at  the  angles.  Within  there  is  an  iron  lining,  calculated 
to  resist  the  heat  of  the  embers,  and  the  bottom  is  formed  by  bars 
of  brass,  on  which  are  laid  bricks  supporting  the  pumice-stones  for 
the  reception  of  the  charcoal. 

This  apartment  was  decorated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  its  appear- 
ance. The  pavement  of  white  mosaic,  with  two  small  borders  of 
black,  the  ceilings  elegantly  painted,  the  walls  covered  with  crim- 
son, and  the  cornice  supported  by  statues,  all  assisted  in  rendering 
this  a  beautiful  and  splendid  place  of  relaxation  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Pompeii.  The  cornice  begins  at  four  feet  three  inches 
above  the  pavement,  and  is  one  foot  two  inches  and  a  half  high, 
the  ahacusy  which  is  five  inches  and  a  half,  included.  Above  this, 
the  figures  (Telamones)  with  the  entablature  rise  to  the  height  ol 
three  feet  five  inches  more,  and  above  these  is  the  flowery  Corinth- 
ian tracery.  These  figures  are  about  two  feet  in  height,  stand 
upon  little  square  plinths  or  dies  of  three  inches  high,  and  hold 
their  arms  in  a  posture  fitted  for  assisting  the  head  to  bear  the 
superimposed  weight.  They  are  of  terra  cottay  and  stand  with  their 
backs  placed  against  square  pilasters,  projecting  one  foot  from 
the  wall,  and  with  an  interval  of  one  foot  three  inches  and  a  half 
between  each.  The  use  of  these  figures  in  the  baths  of  Pompeii, 
by  whatever  name  they  may  have  been  called,  was  evidently  to 
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ornament  the  separations  between  a  number  of  niches  or  recesses, 
in  which  the  garments  of  those  who  went  into  the  eudatoriumy  or 
inner  apartment,  to  perspire,  were  laid  up  till  their  return. 

The  heat  in  this  chamber  was  a  dry  warmth,  produced  by  the 
hypocaustum  and  the  foculare,  and  consequently  an  agreeable 
place  for  perfuming,  anointing,  and  all  other  operations  after  the 
sudatorium.    The  ancients  had  an  astonishing  number  of  oils, 
soaps,  and  perfumes,  and  their  wash-balls  seem  to  haye  had  the 
general  name  of  9inegniata  [soaps,  no  doubt;  still  it  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  that  regular  soap,  9apo,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  author 
before  Pliny  (zviii.  12,  51),  who  calls  it  a  Gkdlic  inyenidon,  but 
which  was  also  very  well  known  to  the  Germans.  Moreoyer,  Pliny 
says :  Galliamm  inverdum  rutUandU  capiUia,  and  the  pilaa  MaUiaecej 
or  German  soap-balls  (Mart.  ziv.  27),  as  also  the  9puma  Batava 
(Id.  yiii.  23,  20),  or  cauatica  (Id.  xiy.  26),  are  eyerywhere  mentioned 
as  means  for  dyeing  the  hair,  and  not  for  purifying  it.    They  were 
therefore  rather  pomades  than  soaps.    See  Beokmann,  Beitr,  <• 
Oesch.  d.  Erfindf  iy.  1,  seqq.  It  is  alao  yery  possible  that  when  Qyid 
says  {Ara  Am,  iii.  163),  Feminacanitiem  (hrmanu  inficit  herbia,  and 
{Amor,  i.  14)  Ipaa  dahaa  oapiH  miata  venena  tuo,  nothing  else  is 
meant  by  him  than  such  a  pomade,  whence  its  use  might  be  ex- 
tended backward  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus.    Comp.  Boettig. 
tiab,  i,  p.  121,  142.  B.]    Among  the  oils  are  named  the  mendeaium, 
megalium,  mdopium^  amaracinumj  cyprinumy  atmnum^  nardinum, 
spicatum,  and  jaaminum ;  and  Heliogabalus  neyer  bathed  without 
oil  of  saf&on  or  crocua,  which  was  thought  most  precious.     [We 
might  add  to  these  many  others  from  Pliny  (xui.  1),  and  among 
others  roaaceum.    See  Oudend.  on  Apptd.  Met,  x.  p.  717.  B.    The 
nardinum  (both  an  oil  and  a  pomade),  made  from  the  blossoms  of 
the  Indian  and  Arabian  nard-grass,  was  much  prized.  B.]     [Plin. 
H,  N,  xii.  12,  26,  principal^  in  ttnguentia,   Pallad.  iy.  9,  nardinvm 
oleum,    Ath.  ii.  p.  46,  y.  195,  x.  439,  xy.  689.    It  was  used  for 
anointing  the  hair  preyious  to  crowning  it  with  the  garland,  at 
festiye  symposiums.  Hor.  Od,  ii.  11,  16:  Aaayriaqite  ndrdopotamua 
unctt.  Patron.  78  :  nardi  ampulla,  Salmas.  Exercitt,  ad  Sol,  p.  750. 
Pompon.  Dig,  xxxiy.  2,  21,  distinguishes  between  those  unguents 
qnibia  unguimur  voluptatia  causa  and  valetudinia  causa,    Isidor.  iy. 
12,  mentions,  anetinum,  cerotum,  and  other  sorts.     The  ceroma,  as 
it  was  called,  was  only  used  at  gjTnnastic  exercises.  Mart.  yii.  32, 
y.  65.     Plin.  H,  N,  xxviii.  4,  13.]    We  hear  also  of  nitre  and 
aphronitum  in  the  baths.     To  these  were  added  all  kinds  of  odo- 
riferous powders,  called  diaj)as7nata.     The  cyprium  was  not  only  a 
perfume,  but  was  supposed  to  put  a  stop  to  further  perspiration. 
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and  its  name  has  been  retained  to  the  present  day.  [^Ungueniarii 
and  unguentarice,  dealers  in  perfume,  are  often  mentioned.  Orell. 
2988,  4300.     Oic.  de  Off,  x.  42,  myropolce.'] 

Persons  of  lower  condition  sometimes  used,  instead  of  soap, 
meal  of  lupins,  called  lomentum,  which,  with  common  meal,  is  still 
used  in  the  north  of  England,  while  the  rich  carried  their  own  most 
precious  unguents  to  the  thermae  in  phials  of  alabaster,  gold,  and 
glass,  [a\aj3a<^p4M,  onycJieaf  conches,  Salmas.  Exercitt,  p.  316,]  which 
were  of  such  common  use,  both  in  ordinary  life  and  at  funerals, 
that  they  haye  yery  frequently  been  found  in  modem  times,  when 
they  acquired  the  name  of  lachrymatories,  from  a  mistaken  notion 
concerning  their  original  destination. 

Pliny  mentions  that  in  the  apodyterium,  or  tepidarium,  was  the 
eloMfthesia,  of  place  for  anointing,  called  also  in  Latin  undorium, 
where  persons,  called  from  their  office,  were  employed.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  in  the  great  thennae  of  the  capital  this  aXttwrriptov, 
or  unctorium,  was  a  separate  chamber.  A  yerse  of  Ludlius,  quoted 
by  Green  in  his  work  De  Rusticaixone  Bomanortmiy  describes  the 
operations  which  took  place  in  this  apartment : 

Scabor,  sappilor,  desquamor,  pamicor,  ornor, 
Expilor,  pingor. 

The  third  apartment,  12,  for  the  use  of  those  who  frequented 
the  hot  baths,  is  entered  by  a  door  opening  from  the  tepidarium^ 
which  closed  by  its  own  weight,  and  it  is  probable  was  generally 
shut,  to  preyent  the  admission  of  cold  or  less  heated  air.  Yitruyius 
says  that  the  laconicum  and  sudatorium  ought  to  join  the  tepida- 
rium ;  and  that,  when  these  were  separate  rooms,  they  were  entered 
by  two  doors  from  the  apodyterium. 

This  chamber,  though  not  decorated  with  all  the  art  displayed 
in  the  tepidarium,  possibly  because  the  constant  ascent  of  steam 
would  haye  destroyed  the  colours  of  the  ceiling  or  yault,  was,  neyer- 
theless,  delicately  ornamented  with  mouldings  of  stucco,  which  haye 
an  elegant  and  beautiful  effect.  [Comp.  Zahn,  Omamente  und  Oen, 
t.  94.  £.]  Not  only  is  the  payement  suspended  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  Yitruyius,  but  the  walls  are  so  constructed,  that 
a  column  of  heated  air  encloses  the  apartment  on  all  sides. 

This  is  not  effected  by  flues,  but  by  one  universal  flue,  formed 
by  a  lining  of  bricks  or  tiles,  strongly  connected  with  the  outer 
wall  by  cramps  of  iron,  yet  distant  about  four  inches  from  it,  so 
as  to  leaye  a  space  by  which  the  hot  air  might  ascend  from  the 
furnace,  and  increase,  almost  equally,  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
room. 
Some  parts  of   the  casing  haying  fallen,   the  whole  of  this 
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admirable  contrivance  is  now  apparent,  and  the  pavement  liaving,  in 
some  places,  been  forced  in  by  the  fall  of  some  part  of  the  vaiilt, 
the  method  of  suspending  it  was,  at  the  period  of  the  excavation, 
sufficiently  visible.  [Proc.  Dig.  viii.  2,  13:  Hiherus  Italnearia  firit 
secundum  parietem  communem.  Non  licet  atUem  iubulos  Tiabere  ad^ 
motos  ad  parietem  communem^  sicuti  nee  parietem  quidem  super  pari- 
etem  communem.  De  tuhulis  eo  amplius  hoc  juris  est,  quod  per  eos 
flamma  torretur  paries.  Sen.  Ep,  90.  Quoedam  nostra  demum 
memoria  scimus — ut  suspensuras  halneorum  et  impressos  parietibus 
tubes,  per  quos  circum/underetur  color,  qui  ima  simul  et  stimmafove-- 
ret  cequaliter,"] 

It  will  be  observed  that  scarcely  anything  was  placed  in  sj-m- 
metry  with  the  centre ;  the  circular  window  in  the  alcove,  with  its 
ornamental  dolphins  in  stucco,  being  to  the  left,  and  the  two  side- 
windows  in  the  vault  being  neither  equal  in  size  nor  situation. 

The  most  striking  object  in  the  apartment  is  the  lahrum,  14, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  alcove,  which  forms  one  extremity  of 
the  caldarium,  as  the  hot-water  bath,  alveus,  does  the  other.  This 
consists  in  a  vase  or  tazza  of  white  marble,  not  less  than  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  and  internally,  not  more  than  eight  inches  in  depth.  In 
the  centre  is  a  projection,  or  umbo,  rising  from  the  bottom,  in  the 
middle  of  which  a  brass  tube  threw  up  the  water,  which,  judging 
from  the  customary  process  in  an  oriental  bath,  was  probably  cold, 
or  as  nearly  so  as  was  judged  expedient  for  pouring  upon  the  head 
of  the  bather  before  he  quitted  this  heated  atmosphere. 

The  labrum  was  presented  to  the  thermae  of  Pompeii  by  a 
private  individual,  whose  name,  together  with  the  value,  is  in- 
scribed in  letters  of  bronze,  yet  remaining  on  the  lip  of  the  basin. 
CN  .  MELISS^O  .  CN  .  P  .  APRO  .  M  .  STAIO  .  M  ,  F  . 
EVPO  .  n  .  VIE  .  ITER  .  ID  .  LABRUM  .  EX  .  D  .  D  .  EX  . 
P  .  I  .  F  .  0  .  CONSTAT  .  HSP  .  (sic !)  C  .  C  ,  L  .  [The  au- 
thor is  here  quite  mistaken.  The  inscription  contains  nothing 
at  all  about  a  gift,  and  it  is  not  even  copied  correctly.  Bechi, 
who  copied  it  from  the  rim  of  the  labrum,  gives  it  as  follows, 
(comp.  OrelU,  Inscr.,  n.  3277) :  CN  .  MELISS^O  .  CN  .  F  . 
APRO  .  M  .  STAIO  .  M  .  F  .  RVFO  .  II  .  VIR  .  ITER  .  ID  . 
LABRVM  .  EX  .  D  .  D  .  EX  .  P .  P  .  F  ,  C  .  CONSTAT  .  H  . 
S  .  Iq  .  0  .  C  .  L.  Still  Bechi's  explanation — Cn,  Melissceo,  On. 
filio,  Apro,  M,  Staio,  M.  filio,  Bufo  duumviris  iterum  jure  dicundo 
labrum  ex  dccurionum  decreto  ex  pecunia  publico  faciendum  curarunt. 
Constat  H.S.  IqCCL,,  though  correct  in  the  sense,  is  not  gram- 
matical. B.]  The  position  of  this  labrum  seems  in  some  respects  to 
accord  with  the  instructions  given  by  Vitruviujs  for  the  construction 
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of  such  a  yase:  Scholas  autem  lahrorum  ita  fieri  oportet  spatiosas, 
ut,  cum  priores  occupaverint  loca^  drcumspectantea  reliqui  recte  stare 
poseint  Vitr.  v.  10.  He  says  also:  Labrum  suh  lumine  faciendum 
videtur  ne  stantes  circum  euis  ttmhris  obacurent  lucem.  Even  thisi  as 
applied  to  our  labnuDCL,  is  not  very  intelligible.  [On  the  contrary, 
everything  agrees  with  Vitruvius,  for  above  the  labrum  is  a  wide 
opening,  tiirough  which  the  light  fell  in,  and  this  is  the  lumen,  B.] 

Andreas  Baccius,  who  has  written  and  collected  much  of  what 
the  ancients  have  left  us  on  the  subject  of  baths,  says  that  some 
labra  existed  made  of  glass ;  and  he  very  sensibly  concludes,  that 
all  the  great  tazze  of  Borne,  like  that  at  present  on  the  Quirinal, 
were  originally  labra  of  the  public  or  private  baths  of  the  city. 
Ficoroni  mentions  labra  in  Borne  of  basalt,  granite,  porphyry,  and 
alabaster,  and  observes  that  many  of  these  had  a  lion's  head  in  the 
centre.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  labrum  in  a  private  bath  by 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  Terentia :  Labrum  si  non  est  in  balneo, 
fac  ut  sit,  [Bechi  too  mentions  many  antique  labra,  and  so  also 
Stratico.  B.]  {^Mua,  Borb,  iv.  28,  contains  a  beautiful  marble 
labrum.] 

The  opening  for  the  lamp,  which  has  been  formerly  noticed  as 
giving  light,  on  one  side  to  the  Doric  portico,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  caldarium,  is  visible  above  the  labrum,  and  had,  anciently,  a 
convex  glass  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  cold  air  from  without.  [In 
the  apodyterium  also  there  was  a  similar  opening  in  the  waU  under 
the  large  window,  which  had  probably  a  Hke  destination.  Bechi 
speaks  of  it  as  if  the  glass  were  still  in  existence.   B.] 

Prom  the  pavement  of  the  caldarium,  which  was  of  white  tes^ 
serce,  with  two  small  borders  of  black,  bathers  ascended  by  two 
steps,  so  as  to  sit  down  conveniently  upon  the  third  or  marble  wall, 
one  foot  four  inches  broad,  which  formed  the  brink  of  the  vase  or 
vat  of  hot  water.  Thence  one  step  dividing  the  whole  depth  of  the 
cistern,  not  exceeding  two  feet  and  half  an  inch,  permitted  them  to 
immerse  themselves  by  degrees  in  the  heated  fluid.  The  whole 
length  of  the  cistern  is  fifteen  feet,  and  the  breadth  four.  About 
ten  persons  might  have  sat  upon  the  marble  pavement  without  in- 
convenience at  the  same  moment,  immersed  in  the  hot  water.  It  is 
evident  from  the  shallowness  of  this  cistern,  that  persons  must  have 
sat  on  the  pavement  in  order  to  have  been  sufficiently  immersed ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  side  next  the  north  wall  is  constructed  with 
marble,  sloping  like  the  back  of  a  chair,  in  an  angle  well  adapted 
to  the  support  of  the  body  in  that  position.  Hot  water  entered 
this  bath,  13,  at  one  of  the  angles,  immediately  from  the  caldron,  9, 
which  boiled  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.    There  appears  to  have 
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been  a  moveable  stone  in  the  pavement,  near  this  cistem,  po^bly 
for  permitting  the  entrance  of  a  column  of  hot  air  on  oertaixi 
occasions  (P). 

This  chamber,  from  the  water  which  must  have  toMen  on  the 
pavement,  and  the  distillation  caused  by  the  vapour  from  so  great 
a  quantity  of  heated  liquid,  must  have  always  been  wet,  and  must 
have  had  an  outlet  called  /twortttm,  to  which  the  floor  inclined. 
[Not  on  this  account ;  for  the  suapensurce  were  generally  so  laid. 
Vitr.  V.  10, 2.  SuspensuroB  caldariarum  ita  mnt  faciendcB,  utiprimuTn 
aeBquipedalibus  tegulis  solum  atematur  inclimUttm  ad  hypocauaim,  ttti 
pha  cum  mittatur  non  poasit  intro  resistert.  It  was  intended  that 
the  fire  should  have,  by  this  means,  a  better  draught.  B.]  Perhaps 
the  opening  near  the  hot  bath  served  in  part  for  this  purpose.  The 
floor  was  found  much  damaged,  and  broken  in  by  the  fall  of  a  })art 
of  the  arch,  on  its  first  discovery. 

The  seats  in  this  chamber  were  probably  of  wood,  as  the  whole 
must  constantly  have  been  in  a  state  of  humid  heat,  which  would 
have  corroded  furniture  of  bronze,  like  those  of  Yaccula  in  the 
tepidarium.  In  that  portion  of  the  vaulted  roof  still  remaining,  are 
no  fewer  than  four  openings  for  the  admission  of  light,  and  the 
transmission  of  hot  air  and  vapour.  These  must  have  been  glazed 
or  closed  with  linen  windows  called  vela,  for  it  was  probably  pre- 
vious to  that  common  use  of  glass,  which  evidently  prevailed  at 
Pompeii,  that  the  brazen  shields  or  circular  shutters,  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius  as  hanging  by  chains,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and 
shutting  the  windows  of  the  laconicum  or  sudatorium,  were  neces- 
sary. It  appears  from  that  author,  that  these  shields  were  lowered 
to  open,  or  raised  to  close,  the  circular  apertures  in  the  roof  of  the 
laconicum.  Over  the  labrum  is  seen  one  of  these  circular  windows. 
None  of  these  apartments  could  have  had  a  cheerful  light;  and 
when  the  brazen  shields  were  in  use,  the  darkness  must  have  in- 
creased with  the  increase  of  temperature,  piii  consequence  of  the 
author's  false  conception  of  the  laconicum,  which  he  shares  with 
many  others,  he  could  not  have  formed  any  other  judgment.  Un- 
questionably these  windows  were  glazed,  and  the  baths  were  really 
dark  only  in  ancient  times,  when  the  use  of  glass  was  either  not  at 
all,  or  but  very  little,  known,  and  rimee  were  constantly  used.  B.] 
It  may  be  supposed  that  in  an  establishment  so  small  as  this  of 
Pompeii,  the  inner  room,  or  caldarium,  might  unite  in  itself  more 
than  one  of  the  numerous  appellations  in  use  in  the  Boman  capital. 

From  the  frtgidariumf  17,  a  very  narrow  passage  ran  to  the 
furnace,  9,  upon  which  were  placed  caldrons,  to  the  number  of 
three,  one  above  another,  and,  possibly,  as  maybe  gathered  from  an 
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inspection  of  the  ruins,  placed  in  three  columns,  of  three  caldrons 
each  (F),  so  that  the  water  in  the  uppermost  or  ninth  vase,  nearest 
the  cisterns  10  and  11,  would  be  very  nearly  cold. 

The  caldron  immediately  above  the  flames  was  of  course  boiling, 
and  on  the  water  being  withdrawn  for  use,  it  was  contrived  that  an 
equal  portion  should  replace  it  from  the  tepidarium,  into  which  at 
the  same  time  the  frigidarium  was  discharged.  It  does  not  seem 
improbable,  from  the  appearance  of  the  place,  that  there  were 
three  columns  of  these  caldrons  at  Pompeii,  dependent  on  a  single 
fire,  and  if  so,  the  upper  caldron  of  the  column  nearest  the  cistei-n, 
10,  contained  water  nearly  cold,  and  hence  that  was  probably  de- 
rived which  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  labrum,  and  must  have  had  a 
higher  level. 

Prom  one  of  these,  or  the  cisterns  adjoining,  the  circular  bath, 
or  natatorium,  was  also  supplied,  through  tubes  yet  to  be  traced  in 
the  wall. 

This  is  the  most  essential  part  of  dill's  description.  Next  to 
this  bath,  though  not  in  any  way  communicating  with  it,  was  a 
second,  almost  the  same  in  its  arrangements,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  women's  bath 
(which  also  agrees  with  Yarro,  X.  L,  ix.  41,  i8[p.),  so  that  3  is  the 
apodyterium,  2  the  frigidarium,  4  the  tepidarium,  5  the  caldarium, 
6  the  hot-water  bath,  and  7  the  labrum.  The  rooms  lying  round 
the  regular  bath,  which  have  no  exits  but  towards  the  streets,  and 
are  not  marked  with  figures  in  the  sketch,  were  probably  tabemse, 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  building  composing  the  bath. 

Small  as  this  plan  may  appear  in  comparison  with  the  great 
thermae  of  Bome,  still  the  discovery  of  it  is  of  far  more  moment 
than  all  the  other  ruins  existing,  as  here  we  have  at  least  the 
necessary  parts  tolerably  complete,  and  agreeing  with  .the  accounts 
given  by  authors.  The  ruins  of  Badenweiler,  which  Hirt  (251) 
looked  on  as  the  main  source  of  our  knowledge  about  the  ancient 
baths,  appear  very  insignificant  when  compared  with  these.  Next 
to  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  the  painting  from  the  baths  of  Titus  is 
perhaps  of  the  most  importance,  principally  because  the  names  be- 
ing written  leave  no  doubt  about  the  destination  of  the  particular 
cellsB  and  other  parts. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  remains  of  ancient  baths  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  accounts  of  Vitruvius,  Pliny,  Palladius,  and 
others,  and  we  shall  find  the  most  essential  parts  of  a  Boman  bath 
to  be  these. 

I.  An  a'pod^fUHwm,  connected  perhaps  with  the  elseothesium  and 
unctorium. 
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IL  A  frigxdatiwny  or  cdla  frigidaria,  by  which  we  must  not 
understand,  with  Gell,  a  mere  unwarmed  room,  but  the  oold  bath 
itself.  Pliny  says  in  his  description  of  the  Laurentian  villa  (ii.  17, 
11):  Inde  halinei  ceUa  frtffidaria  spatioaa  et  effusa,  cujus  in  con^ 
trariia  parietihuB  duo  baptisteria  vdut  tgeda  sintuinturt  abunde 
capaciay  ri  innare  inproonmo  cogites;  and  of  his  Tuscan  villa  (v.  6, 
25) :  Inde  apod^fieriwn  halinei  laxwn  et  hilare  excipit  ceUa  frigi- 
dariaj  in  gum  haptisterium  amplwn  et  opacucn^  While  then  in 
Pompeii  the  cella  frigidaria  had  the  basin  in  the  middle,  and  the 
proper  cool-room,  which  also  served  as  apodyterium,  lay  before  it, 
in  the  former  villa  at  least,  the  baptisteria  were  at  tiie  alcove- 
shaped  ends  of  the  frigidarium,  so  that  what  was  there  separated, 
17  and  18,  seems  here  to  have  formed  one  room.  But  haptisterium 
may  be  taken  to  mean  the  same  as  piscina,  according  to  Sidon. 
Ep,  ii.  2 :  Huic  hanlicoB  appendix  piscina  foriniectUy  «eu,  9%  greecari 
maviit,  haptieterium  ah  oriente  eonnectitur. 

The  frigidarium  in  the  baths  of  Pompeii  and  those  of  Stabise 
has  just  the  same  form :  and  probably  the  rooms  which  appear 
similar,  in  the  sketch  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  which  Palladit 
pronounces  to  be  temples,  and  Hirt  laconica,  are  also  frigidaria. 
In  the  baths  of  Constantine  (Palladio,  le  terme  de  Bom,  t.  xiv.) 
there  are  six  such  saloons,  which  are  declared  to  be  baths  of  all 
three  temperatures. 

m.  The  tepidariwn:  of  this  division  we  know  least,  and  it 
may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  usual  assumption  that  the  tepid 
bath  was  there,  be  a  ooirect  one.  In  Pompeii,  at  least,  in  the  room 
which  is  rightly  taken  to  be  it  (n.  15),  there  is  no  apparatus  for 
bathing.  Pliny  says  (v.  6,  26) :  FrigidaricB  celloe  ccnneditur  media, 
cui  iol  henigniuime  prcBsto  eat;  caMarice  magis ;  prominet  enim. 
In  hoc  tre»  deeccMicnea,  etc.  The  media  can  only  be  the  tepidaria ; 
bvt  whilst  the  haptisterium  of  the  frigidarium,  and  the  tree  de* 
scensiones  of  the  caldarium  are  mentioned,  no  labrum,  nor  piscina 
of  the  tepidarium,  is  named.  Such  a  receptacle,  with  lukewarm 
water,  was  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  frigidarium  itself:  Si 
ncUare  Uxtiua  aut  tepidiua  velia,  in  area  piscina  eat ;  in  proximo 
puteuay  ex  quo  poaaia  ruraua  adatringi,  ai  pceniteat  teporia.  Thus 
also  in  the  ruins  of  Badenweiler,  a  double  water-bath  only  seems 
to  be  admissible ;  and  if  ui  the  baths  of  Hippias,  one  of  the  rooms, 
perhaps  the  ^pifia  x^f^^vSfuvo^,  is  to  pass  for  a  tepidarium,  still 
there  were  pisdnee  or  deecensiones  only  in  the  cold  and  warm  bath. 
In  the  often-mentioned  picture,  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  tepidarium 
next  to  the  sudatio,  but  it  cannot  be  seen  whether  there  was  a 
labrum  in  it  or  not. 

0  0 
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But  there  are  two  passages  in  Gelsus,  i.  3,  which  are  most  cal- 
culated to  raise  doubts  about  that  acceptation.  Communia  dtinde 
omnihus  sunt  post  fatigatumem  cibum  eumpturiSi  uhi  patdlum  am~ 
htUaverunt,  si  balneum  non  est,  calido  loco,  vd  in  sole,  vd  ad  ignem 
ungi  atque  sudare:  si  est,  ante  omnia  in  tepidario  residere;  deinde 
uhi  pauUum  conquieverunt,  intrare  et  descenders  in  solium.  The 
second  passage  from  c.  4,  which  contains  the  whole  economy  of 
the  bath,  is  still  plainer:  Si  in  balneum  venit,  stib  veste  primum 
pavZlum  in  tepidario  insudare,  ihi  ungi,  tum  transire  in  calidarium  : 
ubi  »udarit  in  solium  non  descendere,  etc.  There  the  tepidanum 
IS  a  warm  room,  where  a  person  sits  down  as  in  the  sudatio,  which 
has  only  a  higher  temperature.  Those  who  wished  to  bathe  must 
go  into  another  room,  the  caldarium,  intrare  et  descendere  in  sdium^. 
We  may  therefore  assimie  that  there  was  not,  at  least  in  all  cases, 
a  tepid  bath. 

lY.  The  ealdarium ;  which  was,  at  least  in  later  times,  the 
most  important  part  of  all.  We  must  here,  after  Vitruvius  and 
the  Pompeian  baths,  make  four  distinct  divisions;  (1)  the  room 
itself,  sudatio;  (2)  the  laconicum;  (3)  the  labrum;  and  (4)  the 
basin  for  the  hot  water,  or  the  highest  degree  of  the  warm  bath. 

The  whole  room  had  suspensurse,  that  is,  the  floor  rested  on 
small  pillars,  so  that  underneath  it  the  heat  and  even  the  flame 
from  the  fire-places  might  be  disseminated.  See  Winckelm.  W.  ii. 
tab.  iv. ;  Hirt,  tab.  xxiv.  Fig.  HE.,  and  in  the  picture  from  the 
baths  of  Titus  (p.  384).  The  walls  were  hollow,  and  usually  the 
warmth  was  conveyed  in  pipes  from  the  hypocausta  between  them, 
as  we  see  in  the  baths  described  by  Femow.  In  Pompeii  the 
whole  space  between  the  regular  wall  and  the  interior  one  was 
hollow,  and  without  pipes,  which  is  represented  in  the  sketch  by 
the  white  line  running  round :  the  same  arrangement  appears  in 
the  caldarium  and  tepidarium  of  the  women's  bath. 

At  one  end  of  the  caldarium  was  the  laconicimi,  the  part  most 
difficult  to  be  explained.  Schneider  (385)  has  collected  with  great 
diligence  the  passages  relating  thereto,  but  his  explanation  is  not 
perfectly  clear,  and  must  at  least  remain  imcertain,  as  he  has  not 
taken  into  consideration  any  ancient  monument,  not  even  the 
painting  from  the  bat'is  of  Titus,  which  is  here  of  special  moment, 
and  which  had  already  put  Graliani  on  the  right  way.  What 
Yitruvius  says  (c.  11),  proxime  autem  introrsus  e  regione  frigidarii 
collocetur  cojicamerata  sudatio,  loiigitudine  duplex  quam,  latitudine, 
quos  haheat  in  versuris  ex  una  parte  Laconicum  ad  eundem  modum, 
uti  supra  scriptum  est,  compositum :  ex  adverso  Laconici  caldam 
lavationem,  entirely  agrees  with  the  arrangement  of  the  caldarium 
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at  Pompeii,  though,  we  judge  fit  to  assume  that  there  was  no  regular 
laconicum  there,  but  merely  a  common  sudatio.  In  the  painting, 
the  cella,  which  is  designated  as  concamorata  sudatio,  appears  as  a 
small  cupola-shaped  building,  into  which  the  flame  streams  above 
tho  floor,  through  a  broad  pipe.  Underneath  is  to  be  found  the 
name  laconicum,  and  under  the  arch,  on  which  two  chains  are 
visible,  the  name  dipetts.  Comparing  with  this  the  passage  of 
Vi'mvius  about  the  clipeus  (10) :  mediumque  lumen  in  hemisphoerio 
relinquatur  ex  eoque  clypeum  oeneum  catenis  pendeat^  per  cvjus  re- 
dvtctiones  et  demisaionea  perficietur  audutionia  temperatura,  we  should 
imagine  a  valve,  which  hung  at  the  orifice  in  the  middle  of  the 
arch,  in  order  to  allow  the  excess  of  warm  air  to  escape ;  but  this 
idea  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  painting.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  that  we  must  assume  from  this,  that  the  laconicum  was  by 
no  means  the  semicircular-shaped  recess  where  those  desirous  of 
perspiring  sat,  but  the  cupola-like  hypocaustum,  which  rose  in  this 
alcove  above  the  floor,  and  that  it  was  closed  by  the  clipeus.  When 
this  was  drawn  up  by  the  chains,  or  let  down  within,  the  heat  and 
the  flame  itself  streamed  out  more  vehemently,  and  heightened  the 
temperature  of  the  alcove;  and  perhaps  we  must  so  understand 
what  Suet.  Aug,  84,  calls  adflammam  audare,  although  Celsus  (i.  3) 
mentions,  outside  of  the  bath  too,  the  ungi  et  audare  ad  ignem. 
We  are  farther  decided  in  assuming  the  laconicum  to  be  something 
different  firom  the  alcove,  where  the  sweaters  sat,  from  the  con- 
sideration that  it  seems  inconceivable  how  this  alcove  could  possibly 
have  another  temperature  than  the  whole  sweating  bath,  as  it  was 
only  a  part  of  the  same,  and  was  separated  from  it  by  no  partition 
wall.  But  if  the  laconicum  were  placed  there  in  the  manner  above 
given,  then  the  heat  must  have  been  greatest  next  to  it.  With 
this  idea  of  the  laconicum,  best  agrees  also  what  Vitruvius  (vii.  10) 
says  about  the  oven  for  the  preparation  of  atramentum,  which  was 
also  to  be  arranged  uti  laconicum,  Qaliani,  too,  has  taken  this 
view  of  the  subject ;  probably  Schneider  likewise ;  while  Hirt,  Gell, 
and  Beohi,  are  perfectly  at  fault,  and  Stratico  also  as  well  as  Marini 
misunderstand  Yitruvius.  The  error  appears  to  arise  from  the 
word  hemisphserium,  which  suggested  to  them  the  alcove,  in  which 
at  Pompeii  the  labrum  i?.  But  Vitruvius  means  the  cupola  above 
the  laconicum,  as  it  is  in  the  picture,  and  this  is  a  hemisphserium. 
By  this  means  everything  is  clear,  and  we  see  that  the  clipeus  did 
not  hang  on  the  opening  in  the  arch  of  the  alcove,  in  order  by 
opening  it  to  moderate  the  temperature,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
served  to  let  the  heat  confined  in  the  laconicum  stream  out,  and 
increase  the  temperature  of  the  sudatio. 

c  c  2 
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At  Pompeii  no  such  arrangement  is  to  be  found.  In  the  alcove 
is  the  labrum  already  described,  and  on  the  use  of  which  opinions 
are  likewise  divided.  The  explanation  of  Bechi,  that  it  was  de« 
signed  for  those  who  wished  to  take  only  a  partial  bath,  does  not 
seem  very  probable ;  for  the  proper  warm-bath,  which  was  in  the 
same  apartment,  was  so  arranged  with  steps,  that  the  bather  oould 
sit  at  any  depth  he  chose.  Gall's  supposition  seems  correct,  that  it 
contained  cold  water,  into  which  a  person  plunged  after  the  sweat- 
ing-bath, or  with  which  he  was  sprinkled. 

Lastly;  at  the  opposite  end  of  this  room  was  the  hot- water 
bath  already  described.  The  name  we  should  like  to  assign  to  it, 
at  least  in  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  is  alveus^  and  the  proportions 
agree  with  the  plans  given  by  Yitruvius.  [Dio.  Cass.  Iv.  7,  calls  it 
KoKvfiPifipav  OtpfAov  UaroQ,']  And  then  what  Yitruvius  says  becomes 
explicable :  quanta  Umgitudo  fuerit,  tertia  demta  loHtudo  nt  proeier 
tcholam  Jdbri  et  cUvei;  and  in  the  like  manner  it  reaches,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  same,  as  far  as  the  wall.  [Others  felsely  suppose 
labrum  and  olveM  to  be  identical,  and  others  that  alveM  is  the 
name  of  warming-pipes  in  the  walls;  or  of  the  space  round  the 
ktbrmn,  WUstemann  himself  understands  by  ItHfrum  a  detached 
kettle,  while  alvetu  he  takes  to  have  been  a  tank  or  canal  on  the 
ground  for  many  bathers.  Labrum  certainly  would  seem  to  be 
something  standing  high;  alveus,  something  low.  See  Auct.  cut 
Her,  iv.  10,  in  cUveum  dMcenderet,'] 

The  scholce  were  the  free  spaces  between  the  receptacles  of  water 
and  the  waU,  where  those  who  intended  to  bathe,  or  only  visited 
the  bath  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  stood  or  sat. 

The  water  was  warmed,  according  to  Yitruvius,  by  erecting 
three  kettles:  JEnea  supra  hypooauaium  iria  sunt  eomponenda, 
unum  caldaHumy  altervm  tepidarium,  tertium  fri^dariunty  et  Ua 
collocanda,  uH  ex  tepidario  in  ccUdaritmif  quantum  aquce  ccUdce 
exieritt  influat,  De  frigidario  in  tepidarium  ad  eundetn  modum. 
This  might  be  effected  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  simplest  was 
to  place  the  kettles  one  over  the  other,  and  join  them  by  means  of 
pipes,  and  we  thus  find  them  in  the  bath  discovered  at  the  coun« 
try-house  of  Diomedes  at  Pompeii.  See  Voyage  pitt,  de  Naples, 
livr.  10  et  11,  pi.  79;  Femow  on  Winck.  ii.  tab.  iv.  0.  n.  2 ; 
although  there  are  only  two  kettles  there ;  but  we  find  it  different 
in  the  painting  from  the  bath  of  Titus. 

There  are  two  expressions  still  requiring  explanation.  Firstly, 
the  solium  is  often  mentioned,  and  by  some  understood  to  mean  an 
apparatus  in  the  caldarium,  by  which  single  persons  might  sit  and 
take  a  shallow  bath.     Festus,  298 :   Alvei  quoque  larandi  gt^atia 
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instituiif  quo  singuli  descendunt,  (solla)  aolia  dicvmJtv/r,  See  Martial, 
ii.  42.  Hence  also  Celsiis  says,  ii.  IT,  and  elsewhere,  tn  adio  dest* 
dendwm  est,  [The  magnificence  of  these  solia  is  shown  by  Pliny, 
H,  N,  zxxiii.  12, 54 :  feminoB  laverdur  et  nisiargentea  Bolia  fasHdiant, 
The  sella  balneariaf  in  Paull.  in.  6, 83,  is  doubtless  the  same  thing.] 
See  Bnrmann,  ccd  Fetron,  73. 
Martial's  Epig.  ix.  76,  has  also  caused  offence : 

Non  nhce  duro  Btructilive  csemento, 

Nee  latere  cocto,  quo  Semiramis  longam 

fiabylona  cinxit,  Tucca  bahieum  fecit ; 

Sed  sfcrage  nemorum  pineaque  compage^ 

Ut  navigare  Tucca  balneo  possit. 

Idem  beatafl  lautns  exstruit  thermaa 

De  marmore  omni,  quod  Carystos  invenit, 

Quod  Phrjgia  Synnas,  Afra  quod  Nomas  mittit, 

£t  quod  virenti  fonte  lavit  Eurotas. 

Sed  Ugna  desunt ;  subjice  balneum  thermis. 

[In  Oiell.  /na.  4326,  halnea  and  ihermx  are  again  opposed.] 

To  the  question,  how  is  the  halneum  distinguished  from  the 
thermcsf  people  are  accustomed  to  answer,  that  hcUtieum  means 
the  cold  bath,  or  the  cella  frigidaria,  and  thermcBy  the  heated  rooms. 
Still  this  seems  quite  inadmissible ;  for  halneum  is  especially  used 
of  the  warm  bath  in  opposition  to  the  cold.  Gels.  i.  1 :  Prodest 
etiam  interdum  halneo^  interdum  aquis  frigidis  uti;  modo  trngif  modo 
id  ipsum  negligere,  iii.  24 :  Per  omne  tempus  utendum  eat  exercitaiione^ 
fricaiume,  et,  ai  hyema  eat,  halneo  ;  at  ceataa,  frigidia  natationihua.  In 
the  painting  there  is  a  particular  cella  by  the  side  of  the  sudatio, 
with  the  inscription  halneum  ;  unquestionably  a  warm  bath,  for  the 
cella  frigidaria  is  given  in  addition  behind  the  tepidarium.  We 
may  therefore  suppose  that  common  warm  baths  are  to  be  under- 
stood. Such  a  bath,  into  which  warm  water  only  was  conducted, 
might  very  suitably  have  been  of  wood ;  not  so  thermse,  which 
presupposed  a  tepidarium  and  caldarium,  and  must  have  had 
hypocausta.  [Balneum,  or  lavatrina,  was  originally  the  proper 
term  for  bath,  which  it  always  continued  to  be,  in  a  general  sense ; 
Chans,  i.  12,  p.  76 :  Balnewm  veterea  dixerunt  aive  halinewm,  nihil 
enim  differt  publicum  a  privatia  in  puhlicia  autem  femin,  gen,  et 
quidem  numero  aemper  plurali  frequenter  halneaa  et  halineaa,  nee 
immerito,  nam  paraimonicB  cauaa  uno  igne  duplex  halinev/m  calfacie- 
hant,  Varro,  L,  L,  i^.  68.  Later,  when  those  grand  institutions, 
resembling  the  (Jreek  gymnasiums,  sprung  up,  they  were  always 
provided  with  baths,  and  were  thence  called  thermca;  whilst  the 
name  halneum  and  halnea  denoted,  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  regular 
bathing  establishments,  whether  public  [puhlicoa  halneoe,  Varro), 
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as  at  Pompeii,  or  small  domestic  bath-rooms.  Varro,  X.  Z.  ix.  68 ; 
domt  8ucd  quisque  ubi  lavatur  balneum  dixerunt.  There  were  num- 
bers of  public  balnea  in  every  region  of  Borne,  whilst  there  were 
but  few  thermcB,  See  Charides,  translated  by  Metcalf,  p.  123,  re- 
specting the  latter.  In  Dio.  Cass.  liii.  27 ;  Ixviii.  15,  the  thernue  are 
also  called  gymnasia  ;  gymnastic  exercises  being  often  practiced  in 
them,  particularly  in  winter.  Orell.  2591 :  jpila  luH  ihermis  Trajaniy 
thermia  Agrippcd.'] 

The  remaining  arrangements  and  decorations  of  the  baths  are, 
even  in  Pompeii,  elegant ;  yet  there  the  ornaments  appear  exceed- 
ingly mean,  compared  with  the  splendour  lavished  on  establish- 
ments of  this  sort  at  Bome,  as  may  be  best  conceived  firom  the 
eighty-sixth  letter  of  Seneca,  who  after  describing  the  simplicity 
in  the  bath  of  the  great  Scipio,  says :  At  nunc  quis  estf  qui  sic  lavart 
sustineat  ?  pauper  sibi  videtur  ac  sordidua,  nisi  parietes  magnis  et 
pretiosis  orbibus  refuUerunt;  nisi  Alexandrina  marmora  Numidida 
crustia  diatincta  aunt;  niai  illia  undique  operoaa  et  in  pidurcB  modwnh 
variata  camera  ;  niai  Thaaius  lapia,  quondam  rarum  in  cUiquo  speda- 
cvlum  templOf  piacinaa  noatraa  circtimdedit,  in  qua^  mtdta  sudatione 
corpora  exi nan ita  demittimua;  niai  aquam  argentea  epistomia  fude^ 
runt,     Et  adhuc  plebeiaa  fiatvlaa  loquor :  quid  cum  ad  balnea  liberii^ 
norum   pervenerof      Quantum  atatuarumi    quantum    columnaruni 
nihil  auatinentiumy  aed  in  ornamentum  poaitarum,  impenace  causa  I 
quantum  aquarum  per  gradua  cum  fragore  labentium  !    Eo  ddicia^ 
rum  pervenimus,  ut  nisi  gemmaa  calcare  nolimus.    In  order  that  the 
temperature  of  the  water  might  always  continue  the  same,  warm 
water  constantly  flowed  in:   recens  aemper  velut  ex  calido  /ante 
currebat.    Not  less  magnificent  is  the  balneum  Etrusd  described  by 
Stat,  Silv,  i.  5,  of  which  he  says  (v.  47) : 

Nil  ibi  plebeiura :  nusqaam  Temesea  notabii 
^ra,  Bed  argento  felix  propellitur  unda, 
Argentoquo  cadit,  labrisque  nitentibus  intrat. 

What  Seneca  says  of  the  camera  is  more  clearly  expressed  by 
Statius ;  vario  /astigia  vitro  in  apeciea  animosque  nitent.  It  was 
mosaic  in  glass ;  also  mentioned  by  Pliny,  xxxvi.  25,  64.  Compare 
the  desciiption  of  the  same  bath  in  Mart.  vi.  42,  and  Lucian*8  bath 
of  Hippias. 

In  addition  to  other  things,  the  groat  public  thermte  were  well  sup- 
plied with  amusements  of  all  sorts.  Even  libraries  were  introduced 
into  them ;  and  there  is  no  great  bath,  from  the  time  of  Agrippa  to 
Constantine,  in  which  a  place  was  not  assigned  to  them  in  the  plan. 
Nevertheless,  corroborations  from  ancient  writers  are  still  wanting  ; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  a  passage  of  Yopiscus,  in  the  life  of 
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Probus  (2),  UsH$  auiem  sum — ^racipae  libris  tx  hihliotheea  llpia^ 
a-tate  mea  in  thermis  Diodetianis,  we  do  not  ramember  any  other 
mention  of  it.  Hirt  explains  the  voids  of  Seneca,  De  Tranq, 
An,  9:  Jam  enim  inter  balnearia  et  thermos  hibiiotheca  quoque  ut 
neeessarium  domus  omamentum  expolitur,  thus :  *  It  was  considered 
as  a  necessary  ornament  to  have  libraries  between  the  bathing 
saloons  and  thermss;'  but  this  is  only  a  new  proof  of  great 
carelessness ;  for  it  eyidently  means  that  libraries  served  no  longer 
for  literary  wants  only,  but  it  was  the  fashion  to  ha¥e  them  in  the 
house,  and  they  were  considered  quite  as  necessary  appendages  as 
the  bath. 

Little  is  known  of  the  public  baths  of  Borne  in  the  time  of 
Ghdlus ;  it  was  not  till  some  years  afterwards  that  Agrippa  built  nis 
thermae,  together  with  the  Pantheon,  and  these  were  followed  by 
several  grand  buildings.  TiU  that  time,  the  baths  most  likely  be- 
longed to  private  speculators,  and  the  bathers  had  to  pay ;  hence 
they  who  wished  to  curry  favour  with  the  people,  would  sometimes, 
in  addition  to  other  amusements,  offer  a  free  use  of  the  baths.  So 
Dio.  Cass,  relates  of  Faustus  (xxxvii.  51) :  rd  n  Xovrpa  raJ  tXatov 
irpoiKa  airroiQ  irapitrxfv '.  of  Agrippa,  who  as  sedile  granted  baths  gratis 
all  the  year  through  to  men  and  women  (xlix.  43) ;  and  of  Augustus, 
who  returning  from  Germany,  nf  dv/fiy  irpotra  rd  r%  Xow^  koI 
rote  f^ovpkai  r^v  tfiiipav  Ixtivtiv  wapkaxtv*  Soon  after,  Agrippa  left 
his  thermsB  to  the  people,  Utrre  irpocra  avro^t  Xo9<r0ai.  Dio.  Cass, 
liv.  29.  [Sx>eaking  of  what  Agrippa  did  for  the  baths  at  Borne, 
Pliny  says  (xxxvi.  15, 24),  adjicit  ipse  in  cedilitatis  sues  commemora^ 
tione  graiuita  pnjshita  halineas  centum  septiutginta,  qum  nunc  Jtomas 
ad  infinitum  auxere  numerum.  The  number  of  these  balnea  puhlica 
(Orell.  643 ;  Cic.  p.  Cod.  26 ;  Suet.  Oct,  94)  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  emperors.  Thus  Alex.  Severus,  according  to  Lamprid.  38, 
balnea  omnibus  regionibus  addidit,  nam  hodieque  multa  dicuntur 
Alex^ndriJ]  But  even  after  the  Neroniance  and  Titincs  were  added 
to  these,  the  private  establishments  for  bathing  still  remained  to 
satisfy  the  wants  in  this  respect.  Martial  mentions  four  of  these, 
balnea  quatuor  (v.  70, 4).  They  are  probably  those  named  (u.  14, 1 1 ) : 

Nee  Fortnnati  spernit,  nee  balnea  Faasti, 
Neo  Grylli  tenebras,  £olianique  Lupi. 
Nam  thermis  itenimque,  iterumque,  iterumqiie  lavatur ; 

consequently  four  times.  See  above.  Besides  these,  there  is  the 
bath  of  Etruscus,  and  the  impudici  balnea  Tigelliniy  iii.  20, 16.  But 
tripHces  themioe  (x.  51,  12)  probably  mean  the  three  above-men- 
tioned establishments ,  for  although  the  thermae  Agrippce  were  burnt 
down  under  Titu«<  (Dio.  Cass.  Ixvi.  24) ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  credible 
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that  Hadrian  was  the  first  to  undertake  to  restore  them  (Spart. 
Hadr,  29) ;  and  Martial  expressly  mentions  them,  iii.  20, 15 :  Titine 
thermis  an  lavatur  Agrippcef  Whether  the  irpoUa  XovtvBai  con- 
tinued in  these  public  baths,  cannot  be  determined ;  only  it  must 
appear  strange,  that  eyeryn^here  the  quadrana  is  mentioned,  though 
nowhere  the  yra^M  lavare,  [Yet  in  Orelli,  3326,  we  read  lavationem 
ex  8ua  pecunia  gratuitam  in  perpetuum  dedit ;  also  3325,  a  legacy  is 
left  for  a  similar  purpose :  oomp.  3772.]  Hor.  Sat,  i.  3, 137  ;  Mart, 
iii.  30,  4 ;  Tui.  42 ;  Juven.  yi.  447 ;  ii.  152 ;  Sen.  Epist,  86,  hdneum 
rc8  quadraniaria.  Are  we  always  to  refer  this  to  the  balnea  meri- 
toria,  or  was  it  only  the  lowest  price  of  admission  for  the  oommoner 
class,  or  was  this  trifle  paid  in  the  public  baths  also,  in  order  to 
coyer  the  necessary  expenses  P  It  is  eironeotisly  concluded  from 
Juyenal  (yi.  47),  that  the  women  paid  nothing;  but  the  aboye-cited 
passage  &om  Dio.  Cassius  sufficiently  contradicts  this  notion.  Most 
probably  Boman  matrons  did  not  yisit  such  public  baths  where  the 
qtiadrans  was  paid,  and  Juyenal  wishes  to  describe  the  customs  of 
the  men.  How  general  such  babiea  meritoria  were,  not  only  in 
Bome,  but  elsewhere  in  Italy  also,  is  seen  from  Plin.  Epi$t,  ii. 
17»  26. 

As  far  as  regards  bathing,  it  is  probable  that  in  more  ancient 
times  the  use  of  the  cold-water  bath  was  the  preyailing  one.  Hence 
also  Philematium,  in  Plant.  Mostel,  i.  3,  1,  says : 

Jam  pridem,  ecastor,  frigida  non  lavi  magis  lubenter, 
Nee  quom  me  mehus,  mea  Scapha,  rear  esse  defiBcatam : 

and  persons  of  simple  habits  of  life,  such  as  the  elder  Pliny,  adhered 
to  this  (Pliny,  Epiat,  iii.  5,  11) :  Post  solum  plerumque  frigida  2ava- 
baiur,  Comp.  yi.  16,  5.  Neyertheless,  they  had  oaldaria  then  also, 
as  Seneca  mentions  in  the  case  of  Scipio  himself,  but  had  not  yet 
begun  to  think  about  a  temperature,  concerning  which  Seneca  says : 
Similia  ificendio,  adeo  quidem,  ut  convictum  in  cUiquo  scdere  servum 
mvuni  lavari  oporteat.  Nihil  mihi  videtur  jam  interesse,  ardeat  hcU^ 
newn,  an  caUat,  This  seems  to  be  a  little  oratorical  exaggeration, 
though  Celsus  (i.  3)  mentions  a  fervma  halneum^  and  Trimalchio 
says,  in  Petron.  72,  Conjiciamua  nos  in  hdlnevm.  Sic  calet,  ianqnam 
fumus.  Perspiration  and  appetite,  which  earlier  generations  ob- 
tained by  corporeal  exertion  and  agricultural  labour,  were  attained 
by  a  later  race,  that  liyed  for  the  most  part  in  idle  inactiyity,  by 
means  of  sudatoria  and  hot  baths.  Thus  Columella  judged  of  his 
time ;  and  after  mentioning  a  Cincinnatus,  Fabricius,  and  Ourins 
Dentatus,  complains :  Omnea  enim  patres/amilice  falce  et  aratro  re- 
lictis  intra  mwrwm  correpsimua,  et  in  dreia  potitia  ac  theatrCSf  quam  in 
aegetihua  et  vinetia  manua  movemua.    Max  deindt,  utapte  veniamua  ad 
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ganeas,  quotidianam  crudiUUem  laconicis  excoquimusy  d  exsudo  audore 
sitim  qtUKrimu$y  nodeaque  libidinihus  d  ebrtetaiibus,  dies  ludo  vd 
eomno  conaumtmtM,  ac  nowidipaos  ducimus  fortunatoB,  quod  nee  orten- 
tem  eolem  vidiTnua,  nee  occidentem,  Gomp.  Juyen.  i.  143 ;  Sen.  Epid, 
61.  They  who  desired  to  use  the  bath  through  all  degrees  of  tem- 
perature, sought  first  to  giye  their  body  the  preparation  which  was 
considered  necessary,  by  some  sort  of  lighter  gymnastics,  ball-play, 
7ialtere8y  and  the  like;  and  the  baths  were  always  provided  with 
rooms  suitable  for  this  purpose.  On  the  arriyal  of  the  hour  for 
opening  the  thermae,  a  signal  was  given  with  a  bell,  as  we  see 
from  Mart  xiv.  163,  where,  under  the  Lemma  Untinnahtdumy  he 

says: 

Redde  pilam :  sonat  8B8  thermamm :  ludere  pergis } 

Yirgine  vis  sola  lotus  abire  domum. 

Such  a  person  betook  himself,  most  probably,  into  the  tepidarium, 
in  order  not  to  be  exposed  suddenly  to  the  heat  of  the  caldarium, 
where  they  were  anointed  with  oil,  as  Celsus  expressly  says ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  this  was  the  place  generally  assigned  to  that  opera- 
tion, although  we  read  also  of  special  undoria.  It  is  strange  that 
in  the  Tusctim  of  Pliny,  where  there  was  a  cella  media  or  tepidaria, 
no  unctorium  is  mentioned,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Laurens^  where,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  tepidarium.  The 
anointing  with  oil  took  place  both  before  and  after  the  bath,  and 
even  after  they  had  already  stepped  into  the  bath,  they  sometimes 
left  it  again,  to  be  anointed  a  second  time,  after  which  they  again 
betook  themselves  to  the  bath.    Celsus,  i.  3. 

They  took  the  oil  with  them  to  the  bath  (or  rather,  the  slave 
carried  it),  as  well  as  the  drigiles  and  lintea  to  dry  themselves. 
Hence  Varro  says  {B,  It,  i.  55,  4) :  (Olea)  dominwn  in  balnea  sequi- 
tur.  Though  the  simplicity  of  earlier  times  was  content  with  the 
pure  oil  only,  this  at  a  later  period  was  changed  for  costly  salves,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  No  doubt  people  anointed  them- 
selves at  other  times  besides  at  the  bath,  in  order  to  reek  of  per- 
fume the  whole  day  through.  Sen.  Epid,  86 :  Parum  est  eumert 
uuguentwm,  ni  hie  die  terque  renovdur,  ne  evanescat  in  corpore.  Quid 
quod  adore,  tanquam  suo,  gloriantur.  See  Boettig.  Sab,  i.  146 ;  and 
concerning  the  alabastra,  his  Die  Aldobrand  Hochz,  47.  [Even  the 
clothes  were  anointed  with  aromatic  oils,  Juv.  iii.  263 :  Jam  lavat 
d  pleno  amiponit  lintea  gutto.  Mart.  viii.  3, 10 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Fcedag, 
ii.  8,  p.  207.] 

The  strigiles,  or  scrapers,  are  known  to  us  from  the  gynmasia. 
In  the  baths  they  were  used  for  scraping  away  oil  and  impurities 
from  the  skin  [cie/Wcare].    In  the  Mua,  Borb,  we  have  a  whole 
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bathing  apparatus,  consisting  of  four  strigiles,  an  unffuentarium^  for 
the  form  of  which  the  name  ampulla  oUaria  {ampullce  coamiancdj 
Mart.  iii.  82, 26 ;  xiv.  110)  seems  to  be  very  suitable,  and  a  pcUerOy 
with  handle,  or  by  whatever  name  this  pan-like  utensil  is  to  be 
called,  an  engraving  of  which  follows.  All  thes^  utensils  hung  on  a 


liiig,  which  could  be  opened,  to  let  them  be  taken  off,  and  bring  to 
mind  the  passage  of  Appuleius,  Florid,  ii.  9,  34,  where  we  read  of 
Hippias:  Quimagno  in  coetu  prcedicavit  fahricatam  aibimet  ampullam 
quoque  oleariam,  quam  geatahat,  lenticulari  forma,  tereti  ambitu,  pres- 
sula  rotunditate  ;  juxtaque  honestavi  atrigileciUamy  recta  fastigatiotA 
dausulie,  flexa  tuhulationeligtUcBy  ut  etipsa  in  manu  cajmlo  motaretur 
et  sudor  ex  ea  rivvdo  laberetur.     Thus  also,  just  after,  he  connects 
both :  strigilem  et  ampullam,  (XBternque  balnei  utensilia  nundinis  mer- 
cart.    [Comp.  Suet.  Oct.  80 ;  Juv.  iii.  262.]    The  description  of  the 
strigiles  quite  agrees  with  the  form  of  those  at  Pompeii,  and  that 
in  the  painting  from  the  baths  of  Titiis ;  for  they  all  have  a  hollow, 
in  which,  when  scraped  over  the  body,  sweat,  oil,  or  water  collected, 
and  ran  off  as  it  were  by  a  gutter.     Boettiger  supposes  that  the 
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atrigiles  of  the  athletoR  were  different  from  those  used  at  the  bath, 

which,  however,  cannot  easily  be  shown  to  have  been  the  case  from 

the  existing  moniunents. 

The  third  utensil  is  explained  to  be  a  vaa  potoriumy  because  it 

was  customary  after  the  bath  os  ccUida,  or  frigiiki  f overt  (Celsus,  i. 

3),  and  frequently.     If  we  compare  what  the  parasite  (in  Plant. 

Per«.  i.  3,  43)  says: 

Cynica  esse  e  gente  oportet  parasitum  probe : 
Ampullam,  stngiles,  scapbium,  soccos,  pallium, 
Marsupium  habeat ; 

w«  might  perhaps  apply  the  name  acaphium  thereto,  though  we 
gather  nothing  from  thence  respecting  its  use. 

To  the  bath-utensils  belong,  lastly,  the  lintea,  the  linen  cloths 
for  drying  with.  That  linen  ones  only  were  used  for  this  purpose 
has  been  shown  by  Becker  {Nachtrdge  zum  Augusieum,  45),  and  the 
use  by  Trimalchio  (in  Petron.  28)  of  woollen  cloths  for  that  purpose 
is  an  eccentricity.  So  also  in  Appul.  Met,  i.  17,  72 :  Ac  aimul  ex 
2>romtuario  oleum  unctui  et  lintea  tersui  et  coetera  huic  ei(Um  usui 
profer  ocitery  et  hospitein  meum  produc  ad  proximas  balneaa;  Plaut. 
Cure.  iv.  4,  22,  linteumque  extersui.  These,  and  not  cloths,  are  meant 
oy  Martial,  xiv.  51 : 

Pergamus  has  misit,  curvo  destrinn^ere  ferro : 
Non  tarn  ssepe  teret  lintea  fullo  tibi. 

After  this  process  was  over,  they  passed  into  the  caldaiium,  and 
took  their  place  on  the  seats  that  ran  up  towards  the  waU  in  the 
manner  of  steps,  probably  by  degrees  higher  and  nearer  to  the  laco- 
nicum,  then  again  farther  off,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
desired.  After  having  succeeded  in  causing  perspiration,  they 
stepped  either  into  the  hot- water  bath,  or  got  themselves  sprinkled 
with  water,  generally  perhaps  cold,  or  retired  immediately  into  the 
frigidarium,  in  oitier  to  brace  the  relaxed  skin  by  the  cold  bath. 
Petron.  28 :  Itaque  intravimus  bcUneumy  et  sudore  cale/adi  momeiito 
.  ten  I  porta  ad  frigidam  eximua,  where  Erhard  cites  Sidon.  Carm.  19 : 

Intrate  algentes  post  balnea  ti>rrida  flnctus, 
Ut  solidet  calidam  frigore  lympha  cutem. 

So  Martial,  vi.  42,  16 : 

Bitus  si  placeant  tibi  Laconum 
Contentus  potes  arido  rapore 
Cnida  Virgine  Martiave  mergi. 

This  manner  of  bathing  was  of  course  not  always  pursued 
throughout,  many  contenting  themselves  with  the  cold,  others  with 
the  warm-bath.  The  women,  even  the  noblest  of  them,  visited  the 
public  baths  as  well  as  the  men.     [No  doubt  they  had  separate 
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rooms.  Varro,  Z.  L,  ix.  68 ;  Orell.  3324,  hal.  virilia  and  hcU.  rnuJiehre. 
See  above.]  This  we  see  from  the  narrative  of  Atia,  the  mother  of 
Octavian,  who,  after  the  fabulous  rencontre  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
had  borne  on  her  person  ever  after  the  indelible  mark  of  a  serpent : 
adeo  vi  mox  publicia  bcUneis  perpetuo  abstinuertt.  This  led  afterwards 
to  the  gross  immorality  of  men  and  women  bathing  together,  often 
alluded  to  by  Juvenal  and  Martial ;  but  we  must  not  believe  that 
this  impropriety  was  general.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  no  doubt 
impvdicce  muUeres  who  did  so,  the  number  of  whom  at  Borne  was 
very  great.  Hence  QuinctUian  says,  Inst,  v.  9 :  Signum  est  aduUerte, 
lavari  cum  viria ;  but  still  he  could  not  have  been  living  at  the 
time  when  this  licentiousness  was  interdicted ;  for  Hadrian  was  the 
first  to  put  an  end  to  the  disorder,  though  only  for  a  brief  i>eriod. 
Dio.  Cass.  Ixix.  8.  Spartian.  Hadr.  18 :  Lavacra  'pro  seonlnts  aepa^ 
ravit.  The  renewal  afterwards  of  these  interdicts  shows  that  the 
evil  could  not  be  eradicated.  [Capit.  M,  Ant  Phil,  23;  Lamprid.  Sev. 
AUx.  24.  Heliogabalus  actually  allowed  it;  Lamprid.  Heliog.  31.] 
The  hour  for  bathing  was,  as  is  well  known,  that  preceding  din- 
ner-time, but,  like  that,  it  varied  partly  on  account  of  the  different 
length  of  the  hours  of  the  day,  partly  because  persons  much  engaged 
in  business  could  not  spare  time  for  repose  so  easily  as  those  who 
were  idle.  Pliny  says  of  Spurinna,  Ep.  iii.  1,  8 :  Uli  hora  halitiei 
nuntiata  est — est  autem  kieme  nona,  cestate  octava — in  sole,  si  caret 
vento,  amhulat  nudus.     On  the  contrary,  we  have  in  Mart.  iii.  36 : 

Lassus  at  in  thermas  decima,  vel  serius,  hora 
Te  sequar  Agrippae,  cum  laver  ipse  Titi ; 

and  X.  70,  13,  Balnea  post  decimam  lasso  petuntur.  We  have  there- 
fore only  to  consider  which  hour  was  the  most  usual.  This  point 
has  been  treated  of  at  length  by  Salmsw.  ad  Spartian.  Hadr.  22 ; 
Lamprid.  Alex,  Sev,  25 ;  Vopisc.  Florian,  6 ;  but  the  result  he  arrives 
at  on  the  passage  of  Lampridius,  Thermce  apud  veteres  nmi  ante 
mmam  aperiehantury  cannot  possibly  be  considered  correct.  It  is 
true  that  the  most  usual  hour  for  bathing  was  the  eighth,  as  is  cor- 
roborated by  many  passages,  which  need  not  be  repeated ;  but  it  is 
also  evident  that  persons  bathed  earlier  too,  and  this  was  not  only 
the  case  with  the  private  baths,  but  the  thermee  also  were  open. 
Mart.  X.  48 : 

Nunciat  octayam  PharisB  sua  turba  juvencse, 
Et  pilata  redit  jamque  subitque  cohors. 

Temperat  hsBc  thermas ;  nimios  prior  hora  vapored 
Halat,  et  immodico  sexta  Nerone  calet. 

From  which  we  certainly  see  that  persons  might  bathe  in  the  public 
baths  at  the  seventh  and  even  at  the  sixth  hour.  Moreover,  Juvenal, 
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zi.  205,  cannot  be  otherwise  understood :  Jam  nunc  in  halnea  salva 
Fronte  licet  vadae,  qucvrnquuvm  solida  hora  superait  Ad  aextam ;  and 
just  as  unequivocal  are  the  words  of  Vitruvius,  v.  10 :  maxime  tempua 
lavandi  a  meridiano  ad  veaperum  est  conatitutv/m.  When  therefore 
Spartian  says  of  Hadrian  (c.  22) :  Ante  horam  odavam  in  publico 
neminem  nisi  cegrum  lavari  pasaua  eat,  this  was  nothing  but  a  new 
arrangement,  and  shows  that  the  matter  was  differently  arranged 
before.  At  a  later  period  the  time  of  bathing  was  extended  to  night- 
time also.  Lamprid.  Alex,  8ev.  24 :  Addidit  et  oleum  luminihua  ther^ 
marum^  quum  antea  non  ante  auroram  paterent,  et  ante  aolia  occaaum 
clauderentur,  A  remarkable  passage,  if  the  reading  non  ante  auro^ 
ram  were  to  be  relied  on ;  but  it  appears  strange  that  before  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  thermse  in  Home  were  shut  after  sunset, 
whilst  the  lamps  discovered  in  Pompeii,  and  the  traces  of  smoke  in 
the  hollows  made  for  them,  establish  the  &ct  that  people  bathed 
by  lamp-light.  Tacitus  again  restricted  the  time  to  the  length  of 
the  day.  Yopisc.  Tac,  10:  Thermos  omnes  ante  lucernam  dauSl 
jussit,  ne  quid  per  nodem  seditionia  oriretur.  But  probably  this  did 
not  continue  long  in  force,  and  later  we  find  a  certain  sum  allotted 
to  defray  the  cost  of  lighting.  Cod,  Justin,  viii.  12,  19 :  Quia  plu- 
rimce  domua  cwm  officinis  suis  inporticihus  Zeuxippi  esse  Tnemorantur, 
reditus  memoratorum  locorumpro  quantitate  quceplacuit  adprceibenda 
luminaria  et  asdijicia  ac  tecta  reparanda  regica  hujus  urhis  lavacro 
sine  aliqua  jubemus  excusatione  conferri.  In  the  relief  first  commu- 
nicated by  Mercurialis,  the  bathing  is  evidently  represented  as 
going  on  at  night-time,  for  above  the  labrum,  a  lucema  trimyxos 
bums  on  the  wall.     [Liban.  Orat,  xxii.  t.  ii.  p.  3.] 

The  baths  became  by  degrees  places  of  the  most  foolish  de- 
bauchery ;  and  although  what  is  related  by  Suetonius  of  Caligula, 
c.  37,  Commentua  novum  hdlnearvm  uaum,  portentosissima  genera  ctbo' 
rum  atque  coenarum,  ut  calidia  frigidiaque  u/nguenUs  lavaretur,  etc., 
and  by  Lampridius  of  Heliogabalus,  c.  19,  Sic  non  nisi  unguento 
nohiH  aut  croco  piscinis  in/ectis  natavit,  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
paiiiicular  follies  of  these  foolish  persons,  still  this  much  is  certain, 
that  even  without  these,  there  was  a  most  inordinate  display  of 
luxury  at  these  places.     [Orell.  Inscr,  4816 : 

Balnea,  vina,  YenuB,  corrumpunt  corpora  nostra.] 
Especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  ladies,  as,  for  instance,  the 
women  <^  Nero  used  to  bathe  in  asses'  milk.    See  Boettig.  8ah, 
i.  48. 


EXCURSUS  II.     SCENE  VII. 


THE  GAME  OF  BALL  AND  OTHER  GYMNASTIC 

EXERCISES. 

npHE  daily  bath,  and  previous  to  it  strong  exercise,  for  the  pur- 
•*■  pose  of  causing  perspiration,  were  inseparable,  in  the  minds  of 
the  Eomans,  from  the  idea  of  a  regular  and  healthy  mode  of  life. 
They  had  a  multitude  of  exercises,  more  or  less  severe,  which  were 
regularly  gone  through  every  day  before  the  bath,  thus  rendering 
the  body  strong  and  active,  and  exciting  a  greater  appetite  for  the 
meal  that  was  to  follow.  [The  exerdtatio  preceded  the  bath.  Mart 
xiv.  163 ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  125 : 

Ast  ubi  mc  fcssum  sol  acrior  ire  laTatum 
Admonuit,  fugio  campum  lusumque  trigonem. 

liamprid.  Stv,  Alex,  30.     See  below.] 

Of  course  these  exercises  were  confined  to  the  male  sex,  as 
gymnastics  were  considered  unbecoming  and  indecent  for  women 
(Mart.  vii.  67,  4 ;  Juven.  vi.  246,  419),  and  in  Greece  the  Spartan 
unfeminineness  {lihidinosce  Lacedasmonia  jpaktstrce.  Mart.  iv.  55,  6) 
afforded  great  cause  for  ridicule.  See  Aristoph.  Lynstr,  81  [Plato, 
de  Leg,  vii.  12,  p.  806] ;  although  Propert.  iii.  14,  and  Ovid.  Her,  xvi. 
149,  for  reasons  easily  understood,  dwell  with  pleasure  on  this  v»r- 
ginea  palcdstra. 

These  antique  gymnastics,  or  rather  those  of  the  Bomans,  which 
will  alone  form  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry,  differed  in  many 
respects  £rom  those  of  modem  times,  in  which  they  are  confined  to 
the  period  of  youth.  In  Bome,  on  the  contrar}',  there  was  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  impropriety  when  the  co7istU  or  triwrnphatoTf  the 
world-ruling  Csesar  himself,  sought  in  the  game  of  ball,  or  other 
kinds  of  gymnastics,  an  exertion  wholesome  for  both  body  and  mind ; 
and  they  who  omitted  such  exercises  were  accused  of  indolence. 
Suetonius  thus  characterizes  Augustus'  increasing  attadhment  to 
ease :  Exercitaiiones  campestres  equorum  et  armorum  atcUim  post  civUia 
bella  omisity  et  ad  pilam  primo  folliculumque  transiit:  mox  nihil  aliud 
quam  vectubatur  et  deamhulahat,  Aug.  83.  [Val,  Max.  viii.  8,  2,  says 
of  the  famous  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  Augur :  optime  pila  limese  tra- 
ditur,  Lamprid.  Sev,  Alex.  30.]  No  other  passages  need  be  adduced, 
for  of  all  the  men  of  consequence  at  Rome,  few  only  (as  Cicero,  pro 
Arcu.  6)  Ibrmoil  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
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One  of  the  most  fevourite  exercises  for  young  and  old,  the 
advantages  of  which  had  been  extolled  by  Galen  in  a  treatise  irtpl 
/uKpac  afaipact  was  the  game  of  ball,  which,  from  its  frequent  men- 
tion, and  the  various  ways  of  playing  it,  deserves  a  particular  expo- 
sition. The  passages  referring  to  it  will  not,  however,  admit  of  our 
arriving  at  a  distinct  idea  of  the  method  of  play,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  descriptions  of  such  matters,  which  must  have  been  supposed 
to  have  been  known  to  contemporaries.  [Se^  Sidon.  ApoU.  Ep.  v. 
17,  ii.  9.    Adults  in  Italy  fi^uently  play  at  ball  now.] 

Boman  authors  mention  numerous  varieties  of  the  game  of  ball, 
as  pila  simply,  foUis  or  follicultis,  trtgout  paganicOy  harpastumy  spar^ 
Btvay  in  addition  to  which  we  have  the  expressions,  datatimy  exptdsimy 
raptim  ludere;  geminare,  revocarCy  reddere  pHam.  [Comp.  PoU.  ix 
104.]  But  it  seems  that  we  can  only  admit  of  three  different  kinds 
of  ball ;  pila,  in  the  more  confined  sense,  the  small  regular  ball, 
which  however  might  be  harder,  or  more  elastic,  for  different  kinds 
of  play ;  foUis,  the  great  ballon  y  as  the  name  indicates,  merely  filled 
with  air  (like  our  foot-ball),  and  paganica.  Concerning  the  use  of 
the  last  we  have  the  least  information ;  Martial  mentions  it  only  in 
two  passages,  vii.  32 : 

Non  pila,  non  follis,  non  te  paganica  thermis 
Prseparat,  aut  nndi  stipitis  ictus  hebes. 
and  xiv.  45 : 

Hsec  qufld  difficili  turret  paganica  plnma, 
FoUe  minus  laxa  est,  et  minus  arta  pila. 

As  the  paganica  is  opposed  in  both  places  to  the  follis  and  the  pila, 
and  no  fourth  kind  is  mentioned  in  addition  to  them,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  one  or  other  of  these  three  balls  was  used  in  all  varieties 
of  the  game.  The  words  paganicay  foUe  minus  laxay  minus  arta 
pilUy  are  incoirectly  explained  by  Bader  and  Mercurialis,  as  applying 
to  the  contents  of  the  ball.  The  use  of  both  adjectives  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  size  of  the  ball  is  spoken  of,  and  in  this  respect  it 
stood  between  the  follis  and  pila.  No  doubt  it  also  so  £&r  differed 
from  the  former,  that  it  was  stuffed  with  feathers,  and  was  conse- 
quently somewhat  heavier ;  this  is  all  that  we  know  about  it.  The 
poet  gives  no  hint  concerning  the  origin  of  the  name,  nor  about  the 
game  for  which  it  was  used.  On  an  intaglio  in  Beger  {Thes,  Brand, 
139)  a  naked  male  figure  sits  holding  in  each  hand  a  ball,  supposed 
to  be  the  paganica,  because  apparently  too  small  for  the  follis,  and 
too  large  for  the  pila,  for  they  are  not  clasped  within  the  hand. 
But  this  is  evidently  a  very  insecure  argument,  and,  as  regards  the 
game,  nothing  would  follow  from  it. 
The  follis,  the  great  but  light  ball  or  ballon,  was  struck  by  the  i 
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fist  or  arm.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  words  of  Trachalio»  in 
Plant.  Bud,  iii.  4,  16,  EoctemplOy  herde,  ego  te  /diem  pugUlatoHum 
faciam,  et  pendeniem  %ncur9aho  pugnia^  refer  to  this ;  for  a  distended 
skin  may  also  be  understood,  by  which  the  pugilea  practised  them- 
selves, as  the  glad%atore$  did  with  a  post.  If  we  may  trust  the  copy 
given  by  MercuriaHs  {de  Arte  Gymnatt,)  of  a  coin  of  Gordian  lU., 
the  right  arm  was  sometimes  equipped  with  a  kind  of  glove,  to 
assist  in  striking.  The  game  did  not  require  any  very  severe  exer- 
tion, on  which  account  Martial  (ziv.  47) -says : 

Ite  procol  juyenes ;  mitis  mihi  oonreiiit  stas : 
Folle  deoet  pneros  ludere,  folle  seneB. 

The  diminutive  foUictUua  is  sometimes  used,  but  there  is  not 
sufficient  groimd  for  supposing  it  to  have  been  the  paganica ;  pila 
and  foUis,  however,  denote  in  general  the  whole  scienoe  of  sphse- 
ristic,  and  therefore  included  the  paganica,  as  being  intermediate 
between  them. 

The  other  games  were  all  played  with  the  pila,  and  whenever 
foUis  and  paganica  are  not  expressly  designated,  we  must  always 
understand  the  small  ball.  Hence  Martial,  in  the  Apophoretas,  haa 
no  particular  epigram  upon  it ;  for  it  is  already  meant  under  the 
trigon  and  harpctstum.  The  special  mention  of  both  these  appears 
to  be  grounded  on  the  difference  of  the  games,  of  which  we  shall 
hereafter  speak. 

Before  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  regular  games,  the  ezpreesionfl 
datatim  and  expuleim  ludere  must  be  explained.  By  the  first  seems 
to  be  meant  the  most  simple  use  of  the  pOa,  in  which  two  persons 
opposite  each  other,  either  threw  a  ball  alternately  to  one  another, 
or  perhaps  each  threw  a  ball  simultaneously,  and  caught  the  other 
thrown  to  him.  [Non.  ii.  213,  datoHm,  i.  e.  invtcem  dandoJ]  This 
took  place  even  in  the  streets,  as  we  see  from  Plant.  {Ourcul, 
ii.  3,  17),  where  the  parasite  says  threateningly  to  aU  who  meet 

him: 

Tnm  iati  qui  ladnnt  datatim  aervi  scnrramm  in  TiB, 
Et  datores,  et  faetores,  omnes  subdam  snb  solum. 

Oomp.  Nov.  ap,  Non,  ii.  268  [in  molts  non  ludunt  raptim  pila,  data- 
tim moreo,    Enn.  in  Isidor.  i.  25] ;  the  commentators  Burm.  ad  Petr» 
27 ;  and  especially  Gronovius'  note  to  the  passage  in  Plautus.    We 
find  this  simple  kind  of  spheeristic,  though  in  coxijunction  with 
orchestic,  in  the  case  of  Homer's  Phseacians.     Odyss,  viii.  374 : 
rijv  crcpoc  pinranKf  vori  vi^ta  VKiotvra 
iSvuBtic  ivlffia'  6  3'  dirb  x^ovh^  V}lf6&'  ittpBdc, 
prfidiuic  fitOiXtaKf  xapoc  Trotriv  oiSaQ  litiaBat. 

And  the  words  in  the  fragment  of  Damoxenos,  in  Athen.  i.  26, 
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fi  Xafifidvutv  n}v  ff^7pav  fj  ^i^o^Ct  appear  to  mean  the  same  thing. 
But  Seneca  {de  Bene/,  ii.  17)  certainly  alludes  to  such  throwing 
and  catching :  {Pilam)  cadere  non  eat  duhium^  out  mittentis  vitioy  aut 
acdpientia.  Tunc  cursum  8uum  servat  uhi  inter  manus  idriusqtie  apte 
ah  utroque  et  jadata  et  eoccepta  veraatur.  This  will  be  made  still 
more  clear  by  the  passages  to  be  quoted  below. 

But  although  this  expression  can  be  explained  without  difficulty, 
the  second,  expuUim  ludercy  is  obscure,  if  we  are  to  understand  it 
as  a  special  variety  of  the  game.  Yarro  says,  Non.  ii.  281 :  Videhia 
inforo  ante  kmienaa  puerca  pila  exptUaim  ludere;  and  similarly  in 
Feisron.  27,  we  have  luau  eaopelUnte.  From  neither  of  these  passages 
is  it  dear  what  kind  of  game  can  be  meant ;  it  is  certain  only  that 
the  notion  of  strildng  or  striking  back,  without  catching  it,  is  not 
necessarily  contained  in  ezpellere.  This  is  apparent  from  its  being 
also  used  of  trigon.    Mart.  xir.  46 : 

Si  me  mobilibus  scis  expulsare  sinistris, 
Sum  tua :  si  nescis,  rustice,  r«dde  pilam. 

But  it  is  certain  that  the  trigon  was  meant  to  be  caught.  StiU  more 
erroneous  is  the  opinion  of  Wiistemann  {PcU,  d.  Scaur,  192),  l^t 
the  ball  was  struck  with  a  racquet.  It  rests  on  a  misunderstood 
passage  of  Ovid's  Art  Am,  iii.  361 : 

Beticuloqae  pilffi  leves  fundantur  aperto; 
Nee,  nlBi  quam  tolles,  ulla  morenda  pila  est. 

A  glance  at  these  words  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  contain  no 
allusion  to  sphseristic,  and  that  retictUum  means  an  open  net  or 
purse  into  which  a  number  of  baUs  were  shaken,  in  order  to  be 
taken  out  again  one  by  one,  during  which  process,  no  other  ball, 
but  that  which  was  to  be  taken  out,  might  be  moved. 

Apart  from  the  passage  in  Yarro,  frx>m  which  we  are  not  able  to 
gather  the  meaning  of  the  word  expellere,  eocpulaare  seems  (at 
least  in  trigon)  only  to  signify  generally  the  throwing  of  the  ball. 
So  also  Seneca  uses  the  stronger  expression,  repercviere  (see  the 
passage  quoted  above).  Pila  utcunque  venerit,  manua  illam  expedita 
et  agilia  repercutiet,  8i  cwn  tirone  negotium  eat^  non  tarn  rigide^  nee 
tarn  excuaae^  aed  languidiua  et  in  ipaam  ejus  dirigentea  manum,  remiaae 
occurramua.  Here  he  speaks  of  the  datatim  ludere,  as  indeed  is 
requisite  from  the  nature  of  the  comparison ;  for  dare  et  acdpere 
heneficium  and  mittere  et  excipere  pilam,  are  opposed  to  each  other. 
It  is  quite  clear  from  the  following  passage,  that  r^ercutere  does 
not,  as  might  be  supposed,  signify  to  strike  back,  and  that,  on  the 
contran',  a  game  between  two  only,  in  which  the  ball  was  thrown 
back  and  caught,  is  mentioned  (32) :  Sicut  in  luau  eat  aliquid,  pilam 
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scite  ac  diligenter  exctjpere,  sed  non  dicUur  bontu  luior^  nin  qui  apfe  ei 
expedite  remint,  qwtm  exceperat;  and  immediately  after,  nee  iatnen 
ideo  nan  honum  lusorem  dtbam,  qtd  pUam,  td  oportehai,  excepU  ai  per 
%p8um  moray  quominiu  remitteretf  non  fuiU  [The  word  expttJsim 
must  mean  something  more  than  remittert;  not  to  mention  &at 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  two  sorts  of 
playing,  datatim  and  expuUim,  Bemitterey  as  Seneca  says  (c  32), 
denotes  the  throwing  back  the  ball  which  has  been  actually  cauglit 
{excipere)y  and  is  the  characteristic  of  the  dcsMiim;  on  the  other 
hand,  eacpuUare  and  repercuiere  must  mean  the  striking  back  the 
ball  thrown  to  one,  either  towards  the  thrower,  or  further  on,  to  a 
third  player ;  and  this  is  the  eapuhim  ludere,  whereof  Seneca  speaks 
in  the  first  passage.  In  the  trigon,  both  the  datatim  and  the  expiil> 
sim  may  be  used  (see  Martial) ;  since  all  that  is  required  is  three 
active  players,  who  first  agree  as  to  the  method  of  throwing  to  be 
used.    Thus  Herzberg  explains  Prop.  iii.  12,  5 : 

Gam  pUa  relooi  falUt  per  braohia  jacta, 

of  the  ball,  which  is  thrown  or  struck  on  rapidly  from  arm  to  arm.] 
Amongst  the  more  intricate  kinds  of  play,  the  trigon,  pila  triffo- 
nalisy  appears  to  have  been  by  &t  the  most  popular  and  common, 
although  it  is  not  till  a  later  period  that  we  obtain  intelligence  of 
its  existence.  The  name  itself  seems  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
game,  in  which  three  players  were  required,  who  stood  in  a  triangle, 
Ip  rpiycavy.  [Isid.  xviii.  69.]  We  know  simply  that  the  expert 
players  threw  and  caught  only  with  the  left  hand,  as  Martial  says 
in  more  than  one  epigram ;  for  instance,  in  the  aboTe^mentioned 
Apophordwn : 

Si  me  mobilibus  scis  ezpulure  nxiistrifl, 
Sam  tua :  li  nescit,  rostioe,  redde  pikm. 
Also  (vii.  72,  9) : 

Sic  palmam  tibi  de  trigone  nado 

UnctiB  dot  hjor  arbiter  coronao. 

Nee  laadet  Polybi  magis  sinistras. 

The  passage  xii.  83,  where  the  parasite  Menogenes  is  laughed  at  by 
the  poet,  because  he  caught  the  ball  with  the  right,  as  well  as  with 
the  left  hand,  might  almost  lead  us  to  the  supposition  that  each 
person  numbered  the  balls  caught,  for  it  runs  thus : 

Captabit  tepidam  dextra  lasYaque  trigonem, 
Imputet  exceptas  ut  tibi  ssepe  pilas. 

He  hoped  by  this  means  to  obtain  a  claim  on  the  table  of  the  per- 
son playing  with  him.  [Herzberg  explains  this  also  of  expuJnm 
ludere,  but  exceptas  would  seem  rather  to  refer  to  the  datatim.] 
The  word  tepidumy  applied  to  the  trigon  here  (and  iv.  19,  5), 
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doubtless  lefers  to  the  heating  nature  of  the  game ;  but  vre  must 
not  suppose  that  it  means  the  ball  warmed  in  the  hand,  but  by  a 
usual  metonymy  of  the  e£fect  produced.  No  artistic  representations 
of  such  sphseristic  hare  come  down  to  us.  That  which  Mercurialis 
copies  from,  coins  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  a  perfect  resemblance  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  a  painting  on  a  ceiling  (see  De^cr,  d.  Bains 
de  TituB,  pL  17),  is  another  game  with  several  balls« 

The  harpaatwn  was  unquestionably  a  more  severe  exercise,  the 
chief  passage  respecting  which  is  to  be  found  in  AthensBus  (i.  2&,  26), 
with  the  fragment  of  Antiphanes.  Though  there  may  be  some 
obscurity  respecting  it,  it  is  certain  that  a  ball  was  thrown  amongst 
the  players,  of  which  each  one  tried  to  obtain  possession ;  for  he 
says,  vtpl  fUK^oQ  00aipac  (c.  ii.  902) :  orav  yap  trwicrdfifvoi  xpoc 
oXX^Xovc  Kai  uiroKuXvovrtQ  vi^ptrdtrai  rvv  fUToKi^  Stairovutn,  ^  f^y^' 
arov  a^h  ttat  afoipSrarov  Ka9i(rraraij  ttoXXoTc  fi^v  rpay})Xi(r/AOic  iroX- 
Xaic  ^  ivrtXri^itn  vaKatoTiKal^  AvafUfiiyfikvov.  Hence  in  Martial 
(iv.  19),  Tiarpasta  pulverulenta.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  not 
only  there,  but  also  xiv.  48,  HarpastOy 

Hsc  rapit  Antaei  velox  de  pulvere  draucue, 
Grnndia  qui  vano  colla  labore  facit. 

the  plural  is  used,  whilst  foUis,  paganica,  trigonalis,  are  in  the  sin- 
gular.   We  may  almost  believe  therefore  that  sometimes,  if  not 
always,  the  contest  was  for  several  balls.    It  is  moreover  very  pro- 
bable that  the  proverb  in  Plaut.  True,  iv.  1,  8,  mea  pila  eti,  may 
refer  to  such  a  game.    That  this  game  was  boisterous  enough,  is 
evident  from  Athenaeus ;  hence  Martial,  too,  mentions  participation 
in  it  as  one  of  the  improprieties  of  Philsenis,  vii.  67 :  Harpasto  quo- 
gue  tMigata  ludit. 
The  verses  of  Saleius  Bassus,  Faneg.  in  Pis,  173, 
Nee  tibi  mobilitas  minor  est,  si  forte  Tolantem 
Ant  geminare  pilam  javat,  ant  revocare  cadentem, 
Et  non  sperato  fugieotem  reddere  gestu ; 

cannot  be  referred  either  to  the  haipastum  or  the  trigon.  Here, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  striking  of  the  ball  backwards  and  forwards  seems 
to  be  spoken  of,  but  whether  the  p£iganica  be  alluded  to  or  not,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  determine.  In  no  case  is  the  foUis  meant ;  for 
it  was  not  caught ;  and  yet  the  words  revocare  cadentem  {in  manus) 
signify  this.  But  geminare  pilam  and  reddere  fugientem  appear  to 
bo  understood  of  striking,  as  Manil.  v.  165 : 

Ille  pilam  celeri  fugientem  reddere  planta, 
Et  pedibus  pensare  manus,  et  ludere  saltu. 

"With  just  as  little  probability  can  we  venture  to  explain  the  pila 
sparsiva  in  Petron.  27,  as  even  the  reading  is  doubtfrd.   Thus  much 
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only  is  apparent,  that  tbe  game  was  played  by  many  persons,  and 
with  many  balls.  Besides  these  most  usual,  and  therefore  to  us 
better  known  games,  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  there  were 
many  other  varieties. 

Another  species  of  gymnastics  was  the  swinging  of  the  halteres, 
weights,  which,  in  practising  to  leap,  were  held  in  the  hands.  Repre- 
sentations of  this  exercise  are  to  be  foimd  on  gems  and  in  paintings. 
See  Tassie,  Catal,  pi.  46,  7978 ;  Descr,  d.  Bains  de  Tit,  pi.  17.  Paus. 
i.  2o,  26,  ii.  3,  adducen  statues  with  hcUteres;  and  on  the  base  of  a 
restored  statue  of  a  boxer,  in  the  Dresden  collection  (Aug.  t.  109), 
hang  the  halteres  as  well  as  the  cestus,  [Pausan.  v.  27,  8.]  In  the 
Boman  gymnastics,  these  masses  of  lead  served  not  only  as  spring- 
ing-weights,  but  were  held  in  the  hand  and  swung  in  various  direc- 
tions with  the  arms.  This  bodily  exercise  is  mentioned  by  Seneca, 
JSp,  15 :  Sunt  exerdtationes  etfaciles  et  breves.  Cursus  et  eum  aliquo 
ponders  manus  motes  ;  and  {Ep.  56)  where  he  is  describing  the  noise 
in  the  sphoeristerium  of  the  baths  of  Baice :  Cum  /ortiores  exercentur 
et  manus  plumbo  graves  jadanty  cum  aut  lahorant,  atU  lahorantem  t mi- 
tantur,  gemitus  audio.  Mart.  xiv.  19,  also  mentions  them : 
Quid  pereunt  stulto  fortes  haltere  lacerti  ? 
Exercet  melius  vinea  fossa  viros. 

and  PhilfiBuis  says  (vii.  67,  6) :  gravesque  drau<:is  Tialteras  facili  rot^ 
lacerto,  Gomp.  Juven.  vi.  420.  Mercmialis,  in  explanation,  has  given 
several  copies  of  halteristoet  taken  from  gems,  and  says :  ut  possit 
certior  formes  hujusce  exerdtationis  notitia  haheri,  adponendas  cura- 
vimus  halieristarum  imagines^  quas  ex  gemmis  antiquis  sadptis  accep- 
tas  ad  nos  misit  Pyrrhus  Ligorius ;  which  words  are  expressly  quoted 
that  the  whole  copy  may  not  be  considered  a  mere  fancy,  as  unfor- 
tunately is  often  the  case  with  similar  representations.  Besting 
upon  this,  in  Becker's  Nachtr,  ad  Aug,  429,  the  Dresden  sphoBrista:, 
as  they  are  called,  are  surmised  to  have  been  rather  halteristae. 

A  third  sort  of  exercise  was  the  sham  fight  with  the  palus,  a  post 
fixed  in  the  groimd,  and  against  which  they  fought  with  a  wicker- 
work  shield  and  wooden  sword,  as  against  a  living  adversary. 
This  game  served  originally  as  practice  for  the  tirones,  in  order  that 
they  might  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  their  weapons.  Veget. 
i.  11,  gives  us  a  full  explanation  of  it:  Antiqui,  sicut  invenitur  in 
JihriSf  hoc  genere  exercuere  tirones.  Scuta  de  vimine  in  modum  era- 
Hum  corrotundata  texehantf  ita  ut  duplum  pondus  cratis  haherd^ 
quam  scutum  publicum  habere  consuevit^  iidefnque  clavas  ligneas  dupU 
o'qve  ponderis  pro  gladiis  tironibus  dabant,  eoqve  modo  non  tantum 
mane,  sed  etiam  pofif  meridiem  exercebautur  ad  jHtlos,  Palorum  autem 
uaus  non  solum  nnliiihus,  sed  edam  gladiaioribus  plurimum  prodest. 
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A  singulis  tiranibus  singidi  pali  de/igebantur  in  terramt  ita  ut  nutare 
non  posserUf  et  sex  pedibus  emitierent  Contra  ilium  palumy  tanquar.i 
contra  adversarium,  tiro  cum  crate  ilia  et  dava  velut  cum  gladio  se 
exercebat  et  scuta,  ut  nunc  quasi  caput  aut  faciem  peteret,  nunc  lateri- 
bus  minaretttr,  interdum  contenderet  poplites  et  crura  succidere,  acce- 
deret,  recederet,  assiUtarety  insiliretj  et^  quasi  prcesentem  adversartum, 
sic  palum  omni  impetu^  omni  bellandi  arte  tentaret.  In  qua  medtta- 
tione  servabatur  ilia  cautela,  ut  ita  tiro  ad  in/erendum  vulnus  insur- 
gerety  ne  qua  parte  ipse  pateret  ad  plagam.  This  kind  of  fight  was 
however  practised  not  only  as  a  study,  but  also  for  exercise  pre* 
yious  to  the  bath.     This  is  what  Martial  means  (yii.  32,  7), 

Non  pila,  non  foUis,  non  te  paganica  thennis 
Praeparat,  aut  nndi  stipitis  ictus  hebes : 

where  siipes  means  simply  the  post,  and  ictus  JiebeSy  the  wooden 
sword.  So  also  Juven.  vi.  247,  in  rc^probation  of  the  vicious  habit 
of  women  practising  such  gymnastics : 

Endromidas  T3rria8  et  femineura  ceroma 
Quis  nescit  ?  vel  quis  non  vidit  vulnera  pali  ? 
Quern  cavat  adsiduis  sudibus  scutoque  lacessii. 

Comp.  V.  267,  where  Lipsius,  MU,  Rom,  v.  14 ;  Saturn,  i.  15,  would 
read  rudibus  instead  of  sudibus. 

Besides  these,  especially  in  the  public  baths,  the  more  severe 
exercises  of  the  palaestra,  as  the  lucta  (whence  frequent  mention  of 
the  ceromay  and  flavescere  kaphe),  the  discus,  &o.  were  practised. 

Running  and  leaping  were  very  common  exercises.  Augustus 
himself,  after  reducing  his  gymnastics  to  ambulatio  alone,  used  to 
do  this.  Suet.  Au^,  83,  deambulabat,  ita  ut  in  extremis  spatiis  sub- 
sultim  decurreret,  Seneca,  Ep,  15,  divides  leaping  into  three  kinds, 
saltus,  vel  ille  qui  corpus  in  altum  levat,  vel  Hie  qui  in  longum  mittit, 
vel  ille,  ut  ita  dicam,  saliaris,  aut  ut  contumelioeius  dicam,  fullonius. 
The  latter  was  not  so  much  to  be  caUed  leaping,  as  a  species  of 
dancing  after  the  fashion  of  the  Salii.  [Plautus,  Bacch,  iii.  3,  24, 
mentions  all  the  exercises  together,  though  he  is  referring  chiefly 
to  Greek  customs : 

Ibi  cursu,  luctando,  hasta,  disco,  pugilatu,  pila, 
Saliendo,  sese  exercobant. 

So  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  12,  19 ;  Art.  Am.  iii.  383.] 

Old  or  indolent  people,  who  wanted  either  the  power  or  the  in- 
clination for  more  severe  exercises,  restricted  themselves  to  the 
ambulatio  or  gestatio  only,  partly  on  horseback,  partly  in  a  car- 
riage or  on  the  lectica.  Still  there  are  many  instances  in  which 
men  of  advanced  age  did  not  renounce  the  game  of  ball.    Pliny 
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relates  of  Sptirinna,  Ep.  iii.  1 :  Uhi  hora  halinei  nuntiata  est,  in 
sole,  si  caret  ventc,  amhulat  nndus,  Deinde  movetur  pila  vehemenier 
et  din  ;  nam  hoc  quoque  exercitationis  genere  pugnat  cum  senectiUe. 

For  the  purpose  of  practising  these  gymnastics,  they  had  in 
their  own  residence  a  sphceristerium,  which  derived  its  name  from. 
the  game  of  hall,  as  being  the  most  favonrite  and  general  exercise, 
although  it  was  fitted  up  for  other  games  also.  [Stat.  Stlv,  iv. 
prsef.  Sed  et  sphcsromachias  spectamus  et  pilaris  Iwtio  admitUtur. 
Comp.  Suet.  Vesp.  20;  Orell.  Inscr,  57.]  So  Pliny,  J^p.  v.  6,  27, 
says :  Apodyterio  superpositum  est  sphceristeriuniy  qttod  pHura  genera 
exercitationis  pluresque  circulos  capit.  There  then  the  sphsBristerium 
was  situated  on  the  first  floor,  for  Hirt*s  conjecture,  apodyterio  eup^ 
poaitum  est  sph.f  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  *  under  the  windows  of 
the  apodyterium  lies  the  sphseristerium,'  is  neither  necessary,  nor  in 
conformity  with  the  usages  of  language,  as  we  may  say  suhfacet,  but 
not  supponitur.  Probably  a  stair  led  from  the  apodyterium  into 
the  sphaeristerium,  which  might  nevertheless  be  a  much  larger  room 
than  the  other.  The  circuli  are  not  divisions  of  the  sphaeristerium, 
for  the  different  games,  or  parties  of  players,  but  the  latter  them- 
selves. The  expression  could  best  be  explained  from  Petronius, 
where  we  read  (27) :  Nos  interim  vestiti  errare  coepimtu  {in  halneo), 
imo  jocari  magis  et  drculis  ludentum  accedere.  The  word  is  the  more 
suitable,  as  most  probably,  at  the  public  baths,  a  circle  of  specta- 
tors used  to  collect  round  the  players.  Hence  Mart.  vii.  72,  10, 
says: 

Sic  palmaro  tibi  de  trigone  nndo 
Unct®  det  favor  arbiter  coronsB. 

Celsus,  i.  2,  prescribes :  Exercitationis  plerumqtiejinis  esse  debet  sudor, 
aut  certe  lassitudo,  qttce  citra  faiigaiionem  sit     And  fbr  this  n^ason 
the  place  of  exercise  was  erected  in  sunny  spots  in  the  open  air, 
and  if  inside  the  house,  was  so  made  as  to  admit  of  being  warmed. 
So  Statius  says  of  the  Balneum  Etrusci,  v.  57,  seqq. : 
Quid  nunc  strata  solo  referam  tabulata,  crepantes 
Auditura  pilas,  ubi  languidus  ignis  inerrat 
jSldibus,  et  tenucm  volvunt  hypocausta  Taporem. 

Comp.  Gevart.  Led.  Papin,  c.  38.  From  this  passage  we  might 
conclude  that  the  sphseristeria  were  sometimes  boarded,  strata  solo 
tahulata,  but  after  considering  the  words  immediately  succeeding, 
uhi  languidus  ignis  inerrat,  etc.,  we  can  only  arrive  at  the  conviction 
that  we  must  not  read  tahulata  but  tuhulata,  as  has  been  shown 
above.  Pliny,  Ep,  ii.  17, 9 :  Adhoeret  dormitorium  memhrum,  transitu 
inter jncente,  qui  suspensus  et  tuhtUaius  conceptum  vaporem,  saluhri 
temperamento  hue  illucque  digerit  et  ministraL    The  matter  becomes 
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still  plainer  through  Seneca,  Ep,  90 :  QucBdam  nostra  demum  pro- 
disse  memoria  scimua — ut  suspensuras  bcUneorum  et  impressoa  parieii- 
bus  tuhos,  per  qttoa  circymfunderetur  ccUor,  qui  ima  simid  et  aumma 
foveret  cequaliter.  In  Statins,  then,  we  must  suppose  the  floor  to  have 
been  warmed,  which  is  not  extraordinary,  for  they  used  to  exercise 
perfectly  naked,  and  the  aoleoB  were  naturally  taken  off.  Petr.  27, 
adduces  it  as  something  particular  that  Trimalchio  eoleatus  pila  txer- 
cebaiur.    Also  in  Martial,  xii.  85,  3,  we  have, 

Colliget  et  referet  lapsum  de  puWere  folleni, 
£t  ri  jam  lotus,  jam  soleatns  eriu 

As  the  exereitatio  always  preceded  the  bath,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  sphseristeria,  both  at  the  public  balnea,  and  in  private 
houses,  were  immediately  adjoining  the  bath.  So  they  are  placed 
by  Pliny  in  both  the  villas.    Ep.  ii.  17,  12 ;  v.  6,  27. 


EXCURSUS  I.    SCENE  VHI, 


THE  DRESS  OF  THE  MEN. 

A  S  the  costume  of  the  Bomaa  ladies  reiaained  till  a  late  period 
•^  essentially  the  same,  so  the  men  wore  one  distrngoishing  drees 
which  first  began  to  grow  obsolete  after  the  downfall  of  the  Be- 
public,  when  the  indifference  respecting  the  cultiTation  of  national 
habits  equalled  that  about  the  public  affairs  of  the  country.  It  is 
true  that  other  articles  of  dress  were  worn  as  well  as  the  simple 
robe  of  early  days,  and  even  this  was  folded  with  greater  nicety 
and  amplitude  than  before ;  but  we  must  look  on  those  habits  as 
genuine  Eoman  which  were  in  vogue  at  the  most  blooming  period 
of  the  Bepublic. 

Among  the  writings  on  this  subject,  the  laborioujs  compilation  of 
Ferrarius  {De  re  Vestiariay  li.  vii.)  will  always  stand  chief.  Differing 
from  him,  are  Bubeni,  De  re  Vest,  prceciptie  de  lata  davo,  and  on  the 
other  side,  Ferrarii,  Andleda  de  re  Vest,;  Dandre  Bardon,  du 
CoetuTMy  etc,  dee  andens  peuples;  Martini,  Das  KostHm  der  metsten 
Volker  des  Alterth, ;  Malliot  and  Martin,  Jiecherches  sur  le  Costume^ 
etc,  dcs  anc,  peupleSy  t.  i. — ^iii. ;  Seckendorf,  Die  Grund/orm  der  Toga  ; 
Thom.  Baxter,  Description  of  the  Egyptian,  Oreeky  and  Roman 
Costumes;  Bartholini,  d«  poenula.  Compare  also  Ottfr.  Miiller, 
Etrusker,  i.  260.  See  Becker's  Charides^  translated  by  Metcalfe. 
The  chief  sources  of  information  are  Quinctil.  Inst,  xi.  3;  the 
grammarians,  especially  Nonius,  De  genere  vestim, ;  Gellius,  vii.  12 ; 
TertuU.  Depallio,  v. ;  and  the  numerous  statues  in  Boman  costume. 
In  speaking  of  the  dress  of  every-day  life,  we  shall  exclude  the 
costume  belonging  to  particular  offices,  or  to  public  positions 
generally,  as  well  as  the  im-roman  habiliments  which  came  into 
use  after  the  second  century;  nor  shall  we  describe  the  tunica 
palmata  and  toga  picta  of  the  Triumphatores,  or  the  pcdudamentum 
of  the  general,  or  the  caracalla,  the  hracca,  &c.  The  regular  dress 
of  the  Bomans,  both  male  and  female,  consisted  of  only  two  or 
three  articles,  the  twnica  interior  and  exterior y  and  the  toga,  to  which 
were  added  certain  others,  as  the  pcenula,  and  later  ^e  fasciae,  for 
travelling,  or  defence  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

THE  TOGA. 

Whether  the  word  toga,  riifiiwoq,  be  rightly  derived  by  Vanx), 
V.  23,  and  Nonius  i.  2,  from  tegere  corptis,  is  immaterial,  though 
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this  deriyation  is  a  pretty  obvious  one.  It  must  be  mentioned 
first,  as  it  is  said  by  Gellius  (yii.  12)  to  have  been  the  oldest,  and 
indeed  at  one  time  the  only  garment.  Though  this  can  only 
apply  to  appearing  in  public,  for  mention  is  made  of  the  tunica 
from  the  very  earliest  times.  The  toga  was  worn  in  the  house ; 
and  at  work,  x)erhaps  only  a  aubligactUum,  Dionys.  x.  17,  of  Gin- 
cinnatus,  dxirutv,  xepi^wfiariov  £x<tfv.  Liy.  iii.  26.  Even  later  the  toga 
was  worn  without  the  tunica ;  so  of  Cato ;  Plut.  Cat,  min.  6.  dxiriov 
ie  TO  diifiSffiov  trpoyu,  Asc.  ad  Cic,  p.  Scaur,  p.  30.  So  also  the  can- 
didati  were  dvcv  xcrcl^yoc,  according  to  Plut.  Cor,  14.  Qu,  Bom,  49. 
Whether  its  origin  is  to  be  sought  for  in  Lydia,  or  whether  the  custom 
passed  from  Etruria  to  Lydia,  and  thence  to  Home  (see  MiiUer,  Etr. 
i,  262),  is  a  disputed  point,  and  not  capable  of  proof;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  used  by  the  Etruscans  earlier  than  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  and  it  is  among  the  former  nation  that  we  find  it  worn  on  the 
bare  body  on  statues.  Besides  which,  the  toga  prcetexta  is  distinctly 
mentioned  as  derived  from  the  Etrurians.  Liv.  i.  8.  Plin.  viii.  48, 74 : 
FrcBtextce  apvd  Etruscoa  originem  invenere.  It  weis  peculiarly  the  vestis 
forensia.  Thus  Oincinnatus  puts  it  on,  before  receiving  the  embassy 
of  the  senate.  Consequently  it  was  laid  aside  when  one  returned  to 
his  house,  or  left  Bome.  Cic.  p.  Mil,  10.  Milo  cum  in  senatu  fuisset 
— domum  venit — calceos  et  vestimenta  muiat.  Hence  it  is  called 
daruci)  iffOrjc,  Dio.  Cass.  fr,  145.  Ivi.  81 ;  and  the  dress  of  peace,  in 
opposition  to  the  sagum,  xli.  17,  ri^v  k<r9fiTa  rrjy  tipijviKriv, 

It  was  then  the  distinguishing  garment  of  the  Boman,  and  only 
worn  by  those  who  had  the  right  of  civitas ;  hence  exiles,  at  least 
under  the  emperors,  were  not  permitted  to  wear  it.  Pliny  relates  of 
YaleriusLicinianus,  who  lived  in  banishment  in  Sicily,  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  {EpUt,  iv.  11):  Idem^  own  Grcsco  pallio  amictus  intrasset 
(carent  enim  tog<B  jure,  quibus  aqua  et  igni  interdictum  est),  poetquam 
8€  compoeuit  circumspexitque  habitum  suum :  LaJtine,  inquit,  dedama^ 
turus  sum.  Strangers  did  not  presume  to  wear  the  toga,  as  we 
learn  from  the  laughable  decision  of  Claudius.  Suet.  Claud,  16 : 
Feregrinitatis  reum,  orta  inter  advocatoa  levi  contentione,  togatumne 
an  paMiaiwm  dicere  causam  oporteret, — mutare  hahitum  scepiua,  et 
prout  accusaretur  de/endereturve,  jussit.  The  Boman  was  not  only 
entitled  to  wear  the  toga,  but  he  was  even  liable  to  a  penalty  if 
he  appeared  abroad  in  foreign  costume;  as  minuens  majestatem 
P,  R,  Hence  the  charge  against  Babirius,  Cic.  p.  Bah,  9,  palliatum 
fuisse,  aliqua  hdbuisse  non  Bomani  hominis  insignia.  On  the  other 
hand,  Verr,  v.  33,  stetit  soleatus  proetor  P,  B,  cum  pallio  purpurea 
tunicaque  talari,  52.  comp.  iv.  24,  25 ;  v.  13,  16.  But  in  the  civil 
wars,  the  pallium,  or  some  siTnilar  garment  which  was  more  conve- 
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nient,  got  into  use ;  so  tliat  Augustus  issued  a  decree  forbidding  tiiis 
innoyation ;  but  only  in  regard  to  appearing  in  the  forum  and 
circus.  Suet.  Aug,  40,  Vi9a  quondam  jpro  eonciane  paUtatarum 
turba,  indigndbundw  tt  damitans :  En^  ait, 

Romanos  rerom  dominoi  gentemqae  togatam. 

Negotium  adilibus  dedit^  ne  quern  posthac  paterentur  in  faro  cir- 
cove  nisi  poeitis  lacernis  togatum  conHitere,  (The  lacema  haying 
been  worn  over  the  toga:  see  below.)  Henoe  the  Romans  were 
denominated  simply  togatiy  or,  as  in  Yirg.  ^n.  i.  282,  gens  togata. 
[Mart.  xiii.  124.]  In  later  times  it  fell  into  disuse,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  worn  only  by  the  higher  orders,  at  judicial  proceed- 
ings,  or  by  clients  receiving  the  sportula,  at  the  salutatio,  and 
at  the  anteambulatio,  and,  lastly,  at  the  theatre  and  public  games, 
in  deference  to  the  presence  of  the  emperors.  Hence  what  Lam- 
prid.  (16)  relates  of  Commodus  is  an  exception:  contra  consut- 
tudinem  pcenulatoB  jumt  epecUUoreSj  non  togatoe  ad  munus  eon- 
venire.  At  a  later  period  those  invited  to  the  imx>erial  table,  at 
least,  were  compelled  to  appear  in  it.  Spart.  Sever,  i.  Quum  ro- 
gatu»  ad  coenam  imperatoriam  palliaiua  veniseet,  qui  togaitu  venire 
dehuercU,  togam  praisidiariam  ipnus  imperatoris  accepit.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  such  a  custom  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  the  author  therefore  may  probably  escape  censure 
for  allowing  (Callus,  in  the  first  scene,  to  wear  the  synthesis.  [But 
after  the  above-mentioned  interdict  of  Augustus,  the  toga  only 
could  have  been  worn  at  court.] 

There  are  three  points  to  which  we  must  direct  our  attention ; 
the  form  of  the  toga,  the  manner  of  wearing  it,  and  the  material  of 
which  it  was  composed.  There  has  been  much  discussion  concern- 
ing the  form,  though  it  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  clearest 
testimonies.  Dion.  Hal.,  iii.  61,  says:  ircpt/3($Xaiov  vifAtKiKXiov,  rd  Si 
Toiavra  rStv  6.fipuOftoiriav  *Pa>fcaioi  fUv  rSya^f  "EXXi^mc  Sk  rriPivvov 
KoXovaiVy  Quinct.  Inst  xi.  3:  Ipsam  togam  rotundam  ease  et  apie 
ccesam  velim ;  Isid.  Orig,  xix.  24 :  Toga  dicta,  quod  velamento  9ui 
corpus  tegat  atque  operiat.  Eat  autem  pallium  purum  forma  rotunda 
effuaiore  et  quasi  inundante  ainu,  et  aub  dextro  veniena  aupra  humerum 
ainistrum  ponitur ;  and  AthensBUS  (v.  213),  in  mentioning  the  cruelty 
with  which  Mithridates  treated  the  Bomans,  says:  rwv  ^  oKKww 
'Ptofiaitav  01  ftkv  Otwv  dya\na<Ti  irpotrirtrrTwcaetv,  ol  H  Xoiiroi  fura/i^' 
t(Tufitvoi  nrpdyuiva  tfidria  rdc  iK  <ipX^C  f^arpidac  ffoXtp  dvofidZovtrtv, 
They  denied  the  community  with  Bomans  by  assuming  an  im- 
roman  square  garment ;  and  the  same  is  the  meaning  of  pallium 
terea,  Tertull.  de  Pall.  i.  in  contradistinction  to  the  proper  square 
pallium.    Many  have,  however,  supposed  that  it  was  square ;  and 
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Yon  Seckendorf  lias  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  adjustment  of 
the  robe,  visible  in  statues,  can  be  effected  by  means  of  a  square 
toga.  But  this  seems  to  require  a  mos\  distinct  contradiction,  and 
will  be  best  confuted  by  the  following  explanation  of  the  mode  of 
adjusting  the  toga,  by  which  t3dng  was  out  of  the  question.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  tffUKVKXiov  was  the  segment  of  a  large  circle 
(Mail.  Etr,  263,  and  Spalding  on  Qmnct.  443) ;  but  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  in  that  case  the  width,  which  the  drees  evidently 
possessed,  could  be  attained.  Horace  {Epod.  iv.  8)  designates  a 
toga  of  sis  ells,  as  a  very  wide  one;  and  if  we  take  the  semicircular 
segment,  with  a  chord  of  six  ells,  the  greatest  breadth  would  be 
three  ells,  with  which  the  breadth  of  fold  that  we  find  under 
Augustus  never  could  have  been  attained ;  and  QuinctUian,  in  that 
case,  would  not  have  needed  to  direct  that  it  should  be  apte  ccem. 
It  was,  on  the  contrary,  round,  but  possessing  a  greater  width  than 
would  have  been  possible  with  the  segment  of  a  circle ;  and  in  this 
manner  only  can  we  explain  the  adjustment  of  the  toga  in  statues; 
e.  g.  in  the  Miu»  Borh»  vii.  43,  and  in  the  Attgusteum,  iii.  119 
and  124. 

Concerning  the  manner  of  adjusting  it,  the  chief  passage  is  in 
Quinctil.  xi.  3,  137 :  Est  cUiquid  in  amictu ;  quod  tpsum  aliqwxtenus 
temporwn  conditione  muU^um  est*  Nam  veterihus  ntdli  sintis  ;  ptr- 
quam  breves  post  illos  fuertmt,  Itaque  etiam  gestu  necesse  est  usos 
esse  in  princijpiis  eos  alio,  quorum  hrachium,  sicut  Grcecorum,  vests 
continehaiur.  Sed  nos  de  prcesentibus  loquimur.  Ipsam  togam  ro^ 
tundam  esse  et  apte  coBsam  vdim,  Aliter  enim  muUis  modis  fiet 
enormis.  Pars  ^us  prior  fnediis  cruribits  optime  terminaitwr,  posterior 
eadem  portione  altius,  qua  cinctura,  tiinus  decentissimuSy  si  aliquanto 
supra  imam  togam  fueritf  nunquam  certe  sit  inferior,  lUe  qui  sub 
humero  dextro  ad  sinistrum  oblique  ducitur,  vdut  bcdteus,  nee  stran-^ 
gulety  necfluat.  Pars  togoe,  qucepostea  imponitur,  sit  inferior;  nam 
ita  et  sedet  melius  et  continetur,  Siibducenda  etiam  pars  aliqua  tunicce 
ne  ad  lacertum  in  actu  redeat:  turn  sinus  inficiendus  humero,  cujus 
extremam  oram  rejecisse  non  dedecet,  Operiri  autem  humerwn  cum 
toto  jugulo  non  oportet ;  cdioqui  amictus  fiet  angustus  et  dignitatem, 
quas  est  in  latitudine  pectoris,  perdet,  Sinistrum  brachium  eo  usque 
idlevandum  est,  ut  quasi  normalem  ilium  angulum  faciat.  Super 
quod  ora  ex  toga  duplex  cequdliter  sedeat.  Spalding's  commentary 
has  done  away  with  most  of  the  difficulties  of  the  text,  but  still  it 
is  not  clear  how  the  whole  was  adjusted,  and  how  the  balteiu  and 
the  sinus  arose,  and  yet  these  are  the  two  points  which  require 
most  explanation.  The  description  of  the  tedious  minuteness  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  toga,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  pallium,  is 
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perhaps  not  lees  inetnictiTe.  Teitull.  dt  PaHio,  9  :  Prias  etiam  <ii' 
einiplieem  captatdam  ejut  nulto  tadio  amttaf  (pallium) ;  adeo  tur 
artificem  nrteMe  est,  qui  pridie  ruga*  ab  tzordio  formtl  tt  indt 
d'dacat  in  tiliat  lolumqut  contracti  timbonia  fymentam  caglodilui 
forcipibut  mtignrt,  dehinc  dUucvio  tunica  print  dnytiio  corrrpt-i. 
quam  prculabai  moderatiorem  texuiite,  rtcognito  rurwM  umbone,  ft,  « 
quid  eiorbitavil,  re/ormato partem  qvidem  de  kew promittat,  ambttni, 
vera  ejat,  tx  qvo  tiniu  natcttar  jam  defidentibut  labulit  retrakal  a 
KiipuJit  el  rxcluta  dextera  in  lavam  adkuc  congerat  atm  alio  pan 
tabulaio  in  terga  deooto,  afque  ita.  hnminem  taretna  tvttiat. 


^iniir  iAomi0  itu  ^ntpU  h 
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We  mufit  especially  distinguisli  between  two  different  wavs  of 
adjusting  the  toga ;  the  older  and  more  simple,  and  the  later,  when 
it  was  broader,  and  the  folds  more  ample.  We  see  an  instance  of 
the  first  in  the  above  engraving,  copied  &om  a  statue  in  the 
Dresden  collection,  Augusteum,  117.  The  robing  of  four  other 
statues  in  the  same  collection  is  precisely  the  same,  and  in  a  sixth, 
the  toga  is  far  more  voluminously  folded,  but  the  way  of  putting  it 
on  the  same.  In  this  figure,  the  adjustment  is  very  simple ;  the  one 
end  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  to  the  £ront,  so  that  the  round 
side  falls  outwards ;  the  robe  is  then  conducted  behind  the  body, 
and  over  the  right  shoulder,  so  that  the  arm  rests  in  it,  as  in  a  sling, 
whilst  the  whole  remaining  portion  being  drawn  across  the  front  of 
the  person,  is  thrown  over  the  lefb  shoulder.  The  second  end  hangs 
down  the  back,  and  the  left  arm  is  concealed  by  the  robe  falling 
over  it.  We  here  see  plainly  what  Quinctilian  means  by  brttchium 
veste  continebatur ;  for  the  hand  only  is  free,  and  if  we  take  the 
folds,  in  which  the  arm  reposes,  for  a  sinus,  it  is  at  all  events  a 
perquam  hrevis  one. 

A  description  of  the  second  mode  of  adjustment  is  far  more 
difficult.  It  is,  however,  here  represented  after  a  statue  of  Lucius 
Mammius  Maximus,  found  in  Herculaneum,  and  copied  in  the  Mus, 
Borb,  vi.  41,  and  with  which  the  similarly  draped  statues  in  the 
August  119  and  124,  and  Mus,  Borb»  vii.  43  and  49,  may  be  com- 
pared. The  parts  named  by  Quinctilian  are  clearly  visible,  and  it 
is  easy  to  point  out  the  velut  balteus,  the  sinus,  and  the  ora  duplex, 
although  it  is  very  difficult  to  unravel  the  robe  in  one's  mind,  or  to 
produce  a  similar  adjustment.  After  manifold  experiments  with 
square  and  round  cloths,  the  author  became  convinced  that  it  re- 
quires a  half-roimd  and  very  long  robe,  but  broader  or  wider,  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  than  the  segment  of  a  circle  would  be. 
This  garment  was  also  first  thrown  across  the  left  shoulder,  but  the 
portion  with  the  point  depending  in  front  was  brought  down  much 
lower  (in  our  statue  as  low  as  the  feet ;  in  those  m  tiie  August.  124, 
and  in  the  Mus,  Borh,  vii.  49,  it  even  fells  on  the  ground),  and  this 
of  itself  covered  the  left  arm  entirely.  The  toga  was  then  drawn 
behind  the  back,  and  so  on  to  the  front  of  the  body,  and  then 
doubled  together  in  a  fold  at  about  the  middle  of  its  breadth,  so 
that  the  upper  part  fell  down  as  a  sinus,  and  the  lower  part  covered 
the  body  and  the  legs ;  thus  arose  the  bundle  of  folds  crossing  ob- 
liquely from  under  the  right  arm,  athwart  the  breast,  ^  and  which  is 


^  Prolmbly  the  following  remarkB  by  I  the  magnificent   statue  of  Tiberius  in 
II  Le  Cte.  de  Clarac,  in  connection  with  I  the    Louvi-e,    may    Bei*ve    to    iUiLbtiatfl! 
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generally  vmdeistood  hy  the  term  umbo;  the  muAiumg  part  ira» 


then  thrown  over  the  left  Bhouldar  and  arm,  which  was  thus  doubly 
covered.    On  the  extremities  we  find  tassels,  or  buttons,  which 
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served  either  for  ornament,  or  to  keep  down  the  garment  by  their 
weight ;  lastly,  one  part  of  the  robe  depending  in  front  was  drawn 
forward,  or  some  of  the  width  of  the  sinus  was  drawn  over  to  the  left, 
and  this,  in  connection  with  the  bunch  of  folds,  was  probably  called 
umbo.  In  several  statues  the  toga  reaches  almost  to  the  medit 
crura,  and  the  sinus  nearly  as  far ;  but  a  little  more,  and  it  would 
fall  lower  than  the  undermost  border  of  the  robe. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  explanation  may  prove  intelligible.  The 
principal  point  to  be  understood  is,  that  the  garment  which  was 
drawn  behind  the  back  towards  the  right  into  the  front,  when  it 
depended  in  its  width,  was  caught  up  in  the  middle,  and  thus 
divided  into  two  halves,  one  of  which  formed  the  sinus,  whilst  the 
other  fell  down  over  the  body  and  legs.  This  will  be  made  more 
clear  by  comparing  such  statues  as  the  Concordia  (in  Yisconti,  Mon, 
Oab,  34),  where  the  palla  is  caught  in  the  same  manner,  and  a 
similar  oblique  bunch  of  folds  is  caused,  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
garment,  as  the  sinus  in  the  case  of  the  toga,  hung  over.  We 
shall  find  everything  in  TertulHan  in  agreement  with  what  we 
have  said. 

They  who  valued  this  intricate  method  of  adjusting  the  robe, 
used,  before  putting  it  on,  to  have  it  ingeniously  folded,  and  this 
operation  took  placef  every  evening.  Thin  little  boards  were  laid 
between  the  folds  {tahul<B  and  tdbulata),  to  keep  them  in  their 
places,  qui  pridie  rugaa  ab  exordio  formet  tt  inde  deducat  *n  tilias 
(not  Udia9  as  Salmas.  reads) ;  and  the  umbo  weis  kept  together  by 
a  pair  of  forceps,  which  merely  prevented  the  folds  getting  out  of 
their  order,  but  did  not  produce  the  umbo ;  they  were  only  cugtodes. 
We  see  from  Macrobius  {Sat,  ii.  2)  what  great  care  was  lavished 
upon  the  adjustment  of  the  toga. 

The  colour  of  the  toga  was  white,  and  hence  it  is  called  jntra, 
veBtimentum  purwrif  and  only  boys  carried,  till  the  Urodnium  fori. 


La  longueur  do  U  togo  tftalt  da  trola 
fois  U  hauteur  de  lliomme,  priae  das 
^paulea  juaqu'ii  terre.  La  largeur,  h 
I'endroit  le  phis  saillant  de  la  courbe, 
n'aTait  qu'une  hauteur.  Pour  ae  yfttir 
de  la  toge,  on  pla^ait  la  partie  drolto 
Biir  r^ule  gauche,  de  mani^re  qu'il 
tomhAt  un  tiers  de  la  longueur  en  avant 
entre  lea  jambcs.  La  ligne  droite  se 
tounudt  Ters  le  cou.  La  toge  passait 
entniite  obliquement  sur  le  dos  par^des- 
BOU8  le  bras  droit,  et  le  dernier  tiers  de 
la  longueur,  ou  un  peu  moinsi  se  rejet- 


talt  par-dessus  I'^paule  gauche  et  retom- 
bait  en  arrifare.  Cehil  qui  ^tait  sur  le 
devant  et  intdrieurement  eiit  gAn^  par 
aa  longueur ;  on  le  relevait  par  le  haut, 
et  en  se  rabattant  il  fasait  sur  la  pol- 
trxne  des  plls  dont  la  masse  se  nommalt 
umbo,  Ceux  qu'ils  recouvraient  et  qui 
tro-versaient  obliquement  sur  la  poi- 
trine,  formaient  des  baUei  (baudriers), 
et  on  donnait  le  nom  de  wnva  k  ceux 
qui  couvraient  le  milieu  des  corps,  iM.' 
Transl. 
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those  bordered  witli  purple,  toga  proeiexta.  The  prcetexta,  used  by 
mugistrates,  and  the  Candida,  or  splendens,  the  toga  picta,  and  the 
tunica  palmaia,  do  not  enter  into  our  present  discussion.  Of  the 
sordida,  and  puUa,  more  hereafber.  In  later  timee,  a  toga  purpurea 
was  a  distinction  of  the  emperors,  and  Caesar  ^was  probably  the  first 
who  wore  it.     Cic.  FhiL  ii.  34. 


THE  TUNICA 

was  worn  under  the  toga,  and  was  a  sort  of  shirt,  originally,  perhaps, 
without  sleeves,  like  the  Doric  chiton,  ccdohivm.  Usually,  how- 
ever, it  had  short  sleeves,  covering  the  upper  half  of  the  arm,  as  is 
seen  in  most  statues.  Later,  these  sleeves  reached  to  the  hand, 
tunicce  manicatce,  x'cfM^mroi,  but  they  are  seldom  met  with,  not  even 
in  the  case  of  women.  In  the  paintings  and  relievos  at  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum,  representing  coinic  scenes,  all  the  actors  have 
tunicas  xf^p^f^o^  (Gbll.  Pompeiana^  new  ed.  ii.  t.  76 ;  Mu8,  Borh. 
iv.  t.  18,  33),  but  they  are  not  Eoman  costume.  Cicero  inveighs 
against  this  effeminacy,  CatiL  ii.  10;  in  Clod,  et  Cur,  6;  and 
CsBsar  wore  the  tunica  latidaviaadmanus  fimhriata.  Suet.  Cobs.  46. 
Gell.  vii.  12 :  Tunids  uti  virum  prdixis  ultra  br<ichia  et  usque  in 
primores  manus  qa  prope  digitos  BomoB  atque  omni  in  Latio  inde- 
corum fuit,  Eos  tunicas  Orceco  vocabulo  nostri  x^^P*^^^^^  appeUa- 
verunt ;  feminisque  solis  vestem  Jonge  lateque  diffusam  decorum  existi- 
maverwnt,  ad  ulnas  cruraque  adversus  oculos  protegenda. 

Although,  according  to  Gellius,  the  toga  only  was  worn  in 
former  times,  and  that  next  the  skin,  yet  they  afterwards  were  not 
content  with  one  tunica  only,  but  the  men,  like  the  women,  wore  a 
tunica  interior.  With  the  women  it  was  called  intusium,  with  the 
men,  subucula,  says  Boettiger  {Sab.  ii.  113);  but  this  nevertheless 
appears  erroneous.  The  fragment  of  Varro  {De  Vita  Pop.  £om.) 
is  well  known :  Fostquam  hinas  tunicas  habere  ccepenmt,  instituerunt 
vocare  subucuJam  et  intusium.  It  is  this  passage  that  has  given  rise 
to  the  blunder  borrowed  by  Ferrari  from  Manutius,  and  by  Boetti- 
ger from  Ferrari.  Varro,  on  the  contrary,  wishes  to  say  that  the 
under  tunica  was  called  subucula,  the  upper  intusium,  as  is  dear 
from  his  treatise  De  Ling.  Lat.  v.  30 :  Prius  dein  indutui,  turn  amidui 
qvoe  svnt,  tangam.  Capitium  ab  eo,  quod  capit  pectus,  id  erf,  ut 
antiqui  dicehant,  comprehendit.  Indutui  alterum  quod  subtus,  a  quo 
subucula;  alterum,  quod  supra,  a  quo  supparus,  nisi  id  quod  item 
dicunt    Osce.     Alter ius    gnieris    Hem    duo:    unum    quod  /oris  ac 
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palam,  pallU ;  alterum  quod  intuSf  a  quo  mtwiium,  id  quod  Plautus 
dicit : 

Intusiatam,  patagiatam,  caltulam,  crocotulam.    - 

The  phrases  explained  by  Varro  were  obsolete.  Gell.  xvi.  7, 
censures  Laberius  for  using  the  expression  capitium,  Supparus 
in  such  a  sense  is  also  inadmissible.  We  gather,  however,  from 
Yarro,  that  he  understands  capitium  as  a  general  term  for  over  and 
under  tunic ;  the  over  being  further  called  sappaxus,  the  under 
subucula.  Of  the  supparus  he  then  mentions  two  sorts,  the  in- 
diMtum  and  the  pcUla.  This  agrees  but  ill  with  Nonius ;  but  Yarro 
OTidently  wishes  to  define  indusium  as  a  particular  kind  of  the 
over-coat  supparus.  Moreover,  he  speaks,  apparently,  of  the 
female  dress*,  having  already  discussed  the  toga  and  tunica  of  the 
men ;  and  subucula  would  therefore  also  denote  the  under-tunic  of 
the  women.  Perhaps,  later,  the  word  subucula  was  restricted  in  its 
sense  to  the  men's  dress  only ;  but  Yarro  says  not  a  word  about  the 
indusium  being  the  inner  tunic  of  the  women. 

Persons  susceptible  of  cold  wore  several  tunics  over  one  another. 
So  Augustus,  Suet.  82 :  Hieme  quatemis  cum  pingui  toga  tunicia  et 
8ubuculod  thorace  laneo  muniehatur.  From  whence  it  would  seem 
that  the  subucula  fitted  tight  to  the  body. 

The  davis  latus,  or  angustuSj  was  a  particular  distinction  for  the 
senatorial  or  equestrian  order ;  hence  tunica  laticlaviay  or  angwti- 
clavia.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  latus  davus  was  a 
strip  of  purple  in  the  middle  of  the  tunic  in  front,  running  down 
&om  the  neck  to  the  lower  border,  while  the  anguatua  consisted  of 
two  such  smaller  strips.  See  Buben.  De  re  Veat,^  and  Spalding  on 
QuinctiliaUy  441.  These  strips  were  woven  into  the  doth,  as  we  see 
from  Plin.  viii.  48 :  Nam  tunica  lati  clavi  in  modum  gauaapoB  text 
nunc  primum  incipiU  The  phrase  mutare  veatem  was  no  doubt 
restricted  to  the  act  of  laying  aside  these  insignia ;  [which  always 
happened  in  public  mourning.]  The  expression  aordidatua  is  never 
used  of  soiled  clothing.  Dio.  Cass,  xxxviii.  14,  xl.  46 ;  Cic.  p. 
Plane,  41;  Liv.  Ep.  cv.  [But  when  the  whole  people  is  said 
mutare  veatem,  as  Cic.  in  Pia*  8 ;  Liv.  vi.  16 :  Conjedo  in  carcerem 
Manlio  aatia  conatat  magnam  partem  plebia  veatem  mutaaae  ;  this  must 
signify  that  they  laid  aside  the  toga,  as  the  characteristic  dress  of 
the  Boman  citizen.  This  is  farther  dear  from  Sen.  Ep,  18,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  Saturnalia,  when,  as  is  well  known,  the  toga  was 
laid  aside :  quod  fieri  nisi  in  tumvltu  et  tristi  tempore  dvitatis  non 
solehaty  voluptatis  causa  acfeetorum  dierum  veatem  mutavimua;  where 
the  last  words  mean  the  same  as  togam  exuere  just  before.    In 

E  E 
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domestic  mourning,  on  the  contrary,  vestem  mtUare  is  to  put  on 
mourning  liabiliments.    See  Excursus,  So.  All,] 

The  tttnioaynLB  girded  under  the  breast  (cinctura) ;  those  Lowever 
who  wore  the  lotus  davus,  girded  only  the  under  one;  but  to 
this  rule  Caesar  was  an  exception.  Suet.  Cces,  45.  The  disputed 
passage,  Macrob.  8<U,  ii.  3,  contains  a  mistake,  and  the  emendation 
tunica  jprcBcingebaittr  will  not  at  all  accord  with  laciniam  trahere. 
Quinctilian  directs  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  garmoit :  Cut 
lati  davi  jua  rum  erit,  ita  cingatur,  ui  tunicce  prioribua  oris  infra 
genua  pauUumy  posterioribua  ad  medios  popUtea  usque  pervenianL 
Nam  infra  mulierwn  est,  supra  centurionum,  Ut  purpura  rede 
descendant,  levis  cura  est,  Notatur  interim  negligeniia.  Latum 
hahentium  davwn  modus  est,  ut  sit  pauUum  cinctis  summissior. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  cindis  is  in  the  ablative  in  the  last  words, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  cinctura  of 
the  angustidavia,  as  it  can  also  mean,  that  the  latidavia  must  hang 
down  somewhat  lower  than  the  tunicce  interiores,  which  were  always 
girded.  We  might  inquire  the  purpose  of  this,  as  the  toga  which 
was  thrown  over  it  quite  concealed  the  xmder  portion  of  the  tunica  ; 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  toga  was  only  worn  in  public,  and 
that  on  arriying  at  home  it  was  immediately  put  off.  If  en  who 
wore  low  falling  tunicce,  talares,  were  always  censured.  The  upper 
tunica  had  not  long  sleeves,  but  the  subucula  had. 

The  toga  was  the  Boman  robe  of  state,  and  the  tunica  was  the 
household  garment ;  but  in  bad  weather  and  out  of  Bome,  on  a 
journey  for  instance,  some  other  article  of  dress  was  necessary  as  a 
defence  against  the  dust  and  rain. 

This  deficiency  was  supplied  by 


THE  P-aiNULA, 

a  kind  of  mantle  worn  by  all  classes,  and  even  by  women.  TJlp. 
Dig.  zxziv.  2,  23 ;  Lips.  Eled,  i.  13,  25 ;  Salm.  ad  Spart.  Hadr.  S, 
p.  25 ;  Lamprid.  Comm,  16,  p.  517;  Diadum.  2,  p.  774;  Alex.  Sev. 
27,  p.  926;  and  Barthol.  De  Foenula. 

This  garment  has  been  so  much  discussed,  that  it  wOl  be 
sufficient  to  mention  here  the  chief  points  about  its  use  and  sup- 
posed nature.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  long  simple  mantle  without 
sleeves,  and  having  probably  only  a  hole  for  the  neck.  It  was 
drawn  on  over  the  head,  and  so  covered  the  whole  body,  from  the 
neck  downwards,  including  the  shoulders  and  arms.  If  the  statues 
made  known  by  Bartholini,  of  one  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy, 
can  be  referred  to  this  kind  of  dress,  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
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sewed  together  m  front  down  the  breast.  This  aeam,  however, 
Bometdmea  goes  lower,  and  at  others  stopa  on  the  breast,  and  then 
the  mantle  &lla  down  beneath  it  in  two  halves,  which  might  be 
'hrowQ  back,  emd  so  leave  the  anna  fr«e,  as  in  the  figure  given 
above.  The  meet  striking  moniunent,  perhaps,  ia  a  libtrttu  ou  a 
tomb  in  the  Lapidarium  of  the  Tatioan.    The  pfSMtia  was  made  of 


B  tiii<^  strong  doth,  espeoiallf  if  intended  for  winter  use,  and  after 
the  introduction  of  woollen  gautapa,  they  were  probably  used  for 
the  purpoee.    Uart.  xiv.  14fi,  Panvia  gavtapina : 


Comp.  vi.  S9.  Such  gantapinai  came  into  use  only  a  short  time 
before  Pliny,  who  says  (viii.  48) :  Oaii»ivpa  {laiua)  patrU  mti 
memoria  taptre,  Qautapa  was  originally  a  linen  cloth,  rendered 
rough  by  a  particular  process.  Bee  BeckM^S  NacktrSge  sum  Augmt. 
p.  46.  The  pcemtlte  ware  also  made  of  leather,  tcortta.  hfart.  xiv. 
130,  Pcenvla  twrtta : 

Ingrediaro  mm  ealo  licet  wqae  lereno ; 
Ad  aubitM  nonqnain  kotU*  dMit  aqoai. 
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The  use  of  the  psenula  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  most  ancient 
Boman  literature  known  to  us;  for  in  Plautus  it  is  frequently 
aUuded  to  as  something  quite  usual.  When  Pliny  (xxxiy.  5),  among* 
the  effigies  habitu  novitiasy  reckons  those  quae  nuper  prodiere  pc^iulis, 
it  only  applies  to  the  artistic  representations,  for  which  the  paenula 
was  but  little  adapted.  It  existed  along  with  the  toga,  the  place 
of  which  it  never  usurped,  although  the  laoema  doubtless  did.  Xt 
was  worn  next  to  the  tunica,  and  chiefly  on  journeys ;  Cicero  p» 
Mil,  20,  cum  hie  cum  uxors  veheretur  in  rheda  pcenukUus,  Ad  Attic^ 
xiii.  33.  Hence  it  was  the  dress  of  the  mulio,  Oio.  p.  Seat,  38, 
mulionica  pcenula.  It  was  also  used  in  the  city  in  rainy  weather. 
Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev,  27,  poenulia  intra  urhem  frigoria  causa  uterentur 
permisit,  on  which  Salm.  quotes  Seneca,  Qucest,  Nat,  iv.  6.  Tho 
toga  was  then  worn  underneath  it.  It  was  likewise  worn  at  games. 
Dio.  Cass.  Ixxii.  21. 

A  similar  mantle,  likewise  worn  oyer  the  toga,  was 

THE  LACEENA, 

or  lacerncBy  and  often  confounded  by  later  writers  with  the  psenula. 
It  differed  from  the  latter,  however,  in  not  being  a  vestimentum 
dausum,  through  which  the  head  was  inserted,  but,  like  the  Gh?eek 
paMium,  an  open  mantle,  usually  fastened  together  over  the  right 
shoidder  by  a  fibula.  The  lacema  is  unquestionably  of  later  origin 
than  the  psenula,  and  Cicero  thus  complained  of  Antony  {Phil,  iL  30) : 
Nam  quod  qucBrehae,  quomodo  rediaeem :  primum  luce,  nan  tenebris  ; 
deinde  cum  coUceis  et  toga,  ntUlis  nee  Gallicie  nee  la^xrna ;  and  then : 
cum  Oallicis  et  lacerna  cucurriati.  As  early  as  the  first  emperors  it 
was  in  common  use  in  winter  at  the  public  games,  as  we  learn  from 
Suetonius'  description  of  the  honours  paid  to  Claudius  by  the  ordo 
equeater*  Claud,  6,  Quin  et  apecta^yulia  advenienti  asaurgere  et  lacemaa 
deponere  aolebat  (ordo  equester).  It  was  not  designed  solely  for 
protection  agaiost  the  weather,  and  was  therefore  worn  of  more 
elegant  form  than  the  paenula.  White  laoemse  only  were  proper 
costume  for  the  theatre,  when  the  emperor  was  expected  to  be  pre- 
sent, as  we  see  from  Mart.  iv.  2, 

Spcctabat  modo  solus  inter  omnes 
Nigris  mnniu  Horatius  lacemis. 
Cum  plebs  et  minor  ordo  maximosqae 
Cum  saacto  duce  candidua  sederet. 

and  XV.    3 ',  LacerncB  cUbce : 

j\mphitheatrale8  nos  commendamur  in  atus, 
Cum  tegit  algentes  alba  laoema  togas. 
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The  lacemsB  of  the  poorer  classes  were  sufficiently  unbecoming,  as 
we  may  naturally  suppose.    Juven.  ix.  27, 

Pingnea  aliquando  lacemas 

Munimenta  togte,  dnri  crassique  coloris, 

£t  male  percossas  textoris  pectine  Galii 

Accipimua. 

Mart.  i.  93.  The  higher  ranks,  however,  displayed  considerable 
luxury  in  this  article,  and  as  the  rest  of  the  dress  was  obliged  to  be 
white,  took  care  not  to  have  any  lack  of  colours  in  the  lacema. 
Hence  lacemce  cocdneas,  Mart.  xiv.  131,  amethystincBj  etc.  A  purple 
lacerna  sometimes  cost  ten  thousand  sesterces.  Mart.  viii.  10. 
Darker  colours  were  also  used. 

THE  SYNTHESIS. 

The  toga,  on  account  of  the  exuberance  of  its  folds,  and  the 
manner  of  adjusting  it,  was  too  uncomfortable  a  garment  to  wear 
in  common  household  avocations,  or  at  meals  [Spart.  Hadr,  22 ;  Sen. 
Ep.  18],  at  which,  however,  it  would  have  been  improper  to  appear 
in  the  bai*e  tunic.  Hence  there  were  regular  meal-dresses,  ve8te9 
ccenatorice,  or  caenatoria.  Mart.  x.  87, 12,  xiv.  135.  [Cap.  Maxim,  Jun, ; 
Dio.  Cass.  Ixix.  18;  Pompon.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  33,  muliebria  coenatoria,'] 
Petr.  21,  accubitoria;  ih,  30,  also  called  syntheses.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  with  certainty  what  the  form  of  this  synthesis  was. 
It  is  usually  assumed  to  have  been  a  mantle,  similar  to  the  pallium. 
Ferrar.  de  re  Vest,  [Stuck.  Antiq.  Conviv,  ii.  26.]  Malliot  and  Mar- 
tin, Recherches  sur  les  Costumes^  say,  "They  generally  came  from  the 
bath  to  the  ccenay  and  then  put  on  the  synthesis,  an  exceedingly 
comfortable,  short,  and  coloured  garment."  What  Dio.  Cassius,  xiii. 
13,  says  of  Nero,  appears  at  variance  with  this  assertion.  Tot>c  ik 
/3ovXfvrdc  x*^^'^^*'  ^^  IvBtdvK^f  dvBivov  xai  aiviopiov  vepi  tbv  ai/xiva 
f  X«v  ^^vdaarof  if  we  compare  it  with  Suet.  Nero  51 :  circa  cultum 
hahitumque  adeo  pudendus^  ut  plerwmque  syntheainam  indutus  ligaio 
drcum  coUum  sudario  prodierit  in  pttolicum  sine  cinctu  et  discalceatus  ; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  xtrcDvtov  avQivov  answers  to  the 
synthesis,  as  the  atvloviov  does  to  the  sudarium.  In  which  case  the 
synthesis  would  not  be  any  kind  of  amictuSy  but  an  indumentum. 
Nothing  of  certainty  can  be  gathered  from  the  reliefs  and  pictures 
representing  Tridintay  and  Bidinia;  for  in  these,  at  one  time  a 
bare  \ingirded  tunic  is  visible ;  at  another,  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  quite  imcovered ;  but  whatever  its  form,  it  was  an  elegant, 
and,  at  least  in  later  times,  a  coloured  garment.    Martial  ii.  46 : 

Florida  per  varios  at  pingitur  Ilyblu  colores 
Cam  brove  Sicanim  ver  populantar  apes : 
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Sic  tua  suppositis  pellacent  prsDla  lacernis, 
Si  micat  innumeris  arcula  s^rnthesibus. 

So  X.  29,  otc.  The  oolotus  most  frequently  named  are  eoccittut, 
prcLsiniMf  amethyetintu,  ianthinuB.  Pliny,  xxi.  8.  The  name  came 
probably  from  their  being  carefrilly  folded  up  and  placed  in  a  pr^e. 
Martial,  and  Seneo.  de  Tranq,  An,  c.  i.  Men  who  were  particular 
about  their  appearance  changed  them  in  the  middle  of  a  meal. 
Mart.  V.  79 : 

Undecics  nna  surrexti,  Zoile,  coena, 
£t  mutata  tibi  eat  Bjnthesia  undecics. 

The  synthesis  was  never  worn  in  public,  except  during  the  Satur^ 
nalia,  when  its  use  was  uniyersal,  even  by  the  highest  classes. 
Mart.  xiv.  1,  141 ;  it  was  reckoned  absurd  to  put  on  the  toga  at 
that  time.    Mart.  yi.  24  : 

Nil  lascivius  est  Cbarisiano ; 
Satumalibus  ambulat  togatns. 

Synthesis  is  also  used  in  a  totally  different  sense,  namely,  as  an 
entire  wardrobe,  or  complete  suit  of  apparel.  Salmasius,  ad  Vojfnsc, 
Bcmas.  15,  p.  772.     [Stat.  SUv.  iv.  9,  44;  Mart.  iv.  46.] 

THE  LiENA,  ABOLLA,  ENDEOMIS. 

The  names  that  are  mentioned  of  usual  articles  of  dress,  aa 
lotna  and  aholla,  can  hardly  be  deteimined  on  with  certainty.  It 
seems  almost  as  if  they  were  nearly  similar  to  the  lacema.  Of  the 
former  indeed  Martial  says  (xiv.  136),  L<zna, 

Tempore  brumali  uon  multam  Isvia  prosunt : 
Calfaciunt  villi  pallia  vestra  mei ; 

from  which  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  particularly  warm 
garment  thrown  on  over  the  laoema  (pallia).  [Yarro,  L.  L,  v.  133 : 
Lcsna  quod  de  lana  multay  duarum  etiam  togarum  instar,  Paull. 
p.  117.]  Nonius  calls  it  a  vestimentum  militare,  quod  supra  omnia 
vestimerUa  sumitur;  and  in  Cicero,  Brvi,  14,  we  find  it  mentioned 
as  a  priestly  robe,  but  in  Persius,  i.  32,  it  again  appears  at  the 
dinner-table.  It  was  hyacinthina  and  coccina  (Juv.  iii.  283),  not 
less  than  the  lacema,  and  just  so  is  the  aholla  Tyria  or  saturata 
murice.  Mart.  viii.  48.  [Suet.  Calig.  35,  purjpurecs  dboUcs,']  Perhaps 
at  that  period  they  all  belonged  to  the  coenatoria.    See  above. 

The  endromiSy  which  is  mentioned  in  a  few  passages  ( Juven.  vi. 
246 ;  Mart.  vi.  19,  xiv.  126),  was  not  a  garment,  but  a  thick  piece 
of  cloth,  forming  a  coverlet,  which  was  thrown  round  the  body 
after  gymnastic  exercises,  to  prevent  cold  being  taken ;  in  the  same 
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manner  Trimalcliio,  in  Petron.  28,  after  the  bath,  covers  himself 
with  a  coccina  gausapa, 

THE  COVEEINGS  FOE  THE  HEAD. 

Ik  the  eyery-day  life  of  cities,  men  never  wore  anything  on  the 
head.  In  particuLeir  cases  they  drew  the  toga  over  the  head.  But 
for  protection  in  bad  weather,  they  had  the  cuctUlus,  also  cuculliot 
a  kind  of  cape,  which  on  a  journey,  or  when  they  wished  to  be 
unknown  {ohvduto  ca/pite,  Lamprid.  Heliog,  33.  Juy.  yi.  118,  nocture 
no»  cuculloa\  they  used  to  feisten  to  the  lacema  and  psenula. 
Martial  calls  them  Uhumicoa  or  bardaicos,  iy.  4,  5 :  also  bardocu- 
cuUoSy  xiy.  128.  See  Sajmas.  ad  Jul,  Cap,  Feriin,  8,  p.  551.  We 
see  from  Mart.  xiy.  139,  CucuUi  liburnidy 

Jung^ere  nescisti  nobis,  o  stnlte,  lacemas : 
Indueras  albas,  exue  callainas, 

that  they  were  of  dark  colour,  and  that  the  cucullus  had  stained 
the  white  lacema.  We  abo  learn  from  Epig.  xiy.  132,  that  it 
belonged  to  the  lacema : 

Si  possem,  totas  cuperem  misisse  lacemas ; 
Nunc  tantam  capiti  munera  mitto  tuo. 

It  is  true  he  sends  not  a  oucuUus,  but  a  pileus ;  but  had  he  been 
able  to  send  totaa  lacemas  (i.  e.  with  the  cucullus),  the  hat  would 
haye  been  unnecessary.  [See  Mart.  xi.  98,  y.  14,  x.  76. — ^The 
cucuUi  were  often  worn  by  slayes  and  common  people  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  weather;  Golum.  i.  8.  Lamprid.  Hd,  33,  tectus 
cucuUione  mtdionico,'] 

They  wore  hats  on  a  journey ;  [hence  giyen  to  fishermen  and 
sailors  generally,  Plant.  Mil,  iy.  4,  41 : 

Facito,  ut  Tcnias  hue  ornatus  ornatu  nauclerico 
Causiam  habens  ferrug:ineani. 

Mtu,  Borb,  iy.  55],  and  eyen  in  the  theatre,  as  a  shelter  against 
the  sun.    Dio.  Cass.  lix.  7.     [Mart.  xiy.  29,  CauHa : 

In  Pompeiano  tectus  spectabo  theatro : 
Nam  Yentus  populo  Tela  negare  solet.] 

Augustus  generally  wore  a  pekuus,  Suet.  82  :  Solis  vero  ne  hiberni 
quidem  paiiens  domi  quoque  non  niH  petasa^us  atib  divo  spatiabatur, 
[The  pileus  and  petasus  were  made  of  felt.  Yates,  textrinum 
antiquum.^ 

THE  COVEEINGS  OP  THE  LEGS. 

Trowsers,  bracctBj  were  quite  unknown  to  the  Eomans,  until  the 
time  of  the  later  emperors.    They  belonged  to  the  Barbarians,  who 
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wore  them  mostly  in  the  shape  of  wide  pantaloons,  which  were  tied 
just  aboye  the  foot ;  so  we  see  them  on  the  Cotumtia  Trajana,  and 
in  the  figxires  of  the  prisoners  belonging  to  it.  See  the  great  work 
of  Piranesi,  and  the  pillar  itself.  Comp.  Cas.  ad  Snet.  Aug,  82 ; 
Salm.  ad  Lamprid.  Alex,  8ev,  40,  p.  977 ;  Bottiger,  Vaseng,  iiL  p. 
184.  The  Barbarians  were  ridiculed  for  wearing  them,  Oic.  in  iVs. 
23 ;  p.  Font,  11 ;  ad  Fam,  ix.  15.  [Ovid.  Triat,  v.  10, 33.]  It  was 
not  till  the  time  of  the  nn-roman  emperors,  or  those  who  had 
grown  up  among  the  Barbarians,  that  trowsers  came  into  fetshioiiy 
cocctnece  hraccoe,  instead  of  which  Alexander  chose  white  ones. 
Men  who  had  seryed  long  in  war  against  the  Northern  nations, 
assumed  their  dress,  and  likewise  trowsers.  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  20,  of 
CsBcina,  verstcolore  sagulo,  hraccaSy  Ugmen  5ar&artem,  indutus  togatos 
alloquebatur.  But  this  was  not  allowed  publicly  at  Bome,  and 
Honoiius  forbade  their  being  worn  in  the  metropolis:  see  Sal- 
masius.     [Lyd.  de  Mag,  1.  12.] 

Instead  of  these  coverings  for  the  legs,  the  Bomans  had,  how- 
ever partially,  so  early  as  the  Bepublic,  strips  of  doth,  /oaouza 
(Varro  De  Lib,  Educ,  in  Non.  ii.  312 ;  Cic.  in  Clod,  et  Cur,  6,  Or,  de 
har,  re$p,  21 ;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  3,  255),  with  which  they  protected  the 
thighs  and  shin-bones,  and  thence  called  feniinalia  and  cruralia^ 
and  also  tihialia,  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2, 25 ;  Suet.  Autg,  82,  feminali- 
hu8  et  tihialihus  muniebatur,  Quinct.  xi.  3, 144.  Many  persons  wore, 
in  addition  to  these,  sashes,  villosa  ventralia  (Plin.  viii.  48),  and 
wrappers  round  the  neck  and  ears,  focalia.  See  Heind.  on  Hor. 
Sat,  ii.  3,  255.  All  these  were,  however,  considered  marks  of 
effeminacy.  [The  word  cubital^  Hor.  ib,  {fasciolaa,  cuhital,  focalia) 
is  explained  by  some  to  be  a  cushion,  by  others  a  covering  of  the 
lower  arm  corresponding  to /a«cice  and  focalia.  But  then  it  would 
hardly  be  in  the  singular  number.] 

THE  COVEBINGS  OF  THE  FEET. 

These  were  very  numerous,  but  may  be  classed  in  two  sorts, 
the  calceus  and  the  sohoBy  which  certainly  both  occur  in  very  dif- 
ferent forms.  It  is  almost  doubtM.  whether  the  multifarious 
names  which  are  used  to  designate  these  articles  of  dress  can  with 
certainty  be  applied  to  the  forms  which  occur  on  statues ;  for  what 
Bubens  [de  Cake  Senatorio"]  and  Balduin  {Calceue  Antiq,  et  Myst,) 
have  said  upon  the  subject,  does  not  clear  up  all  the  points, 
[although  Balduin  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and  understood 
the  matter.]  Bittner's  IHbb,  de  Calceia  is  still  less  important. 
[Bassius  de  Oen,  Calceorum,    See  Fabric.  Bibliog,  Antiq,  p.  861,  and 
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Chariclea,  trans,  by  Metcalfe,  p.  326.]    It  will  therefore  be  sujOacient 
to  enumerate  the  chief  yaiieties. 


a  b  Solea  of  the  ordinftry  torm. 

c  BAil-Bhow,  after  a  pointing  found  at  Portid. 

d  The  common  shoe. 

€  A  man's  shoe,  x)erliap8  the  eaUeus  senaioriiit. 

The  soleoB,  sandals,  were  a  coyering  for  the  foot,  which  was  worn 
by  men  only  in  the  house,  or  more  correctly,  in  domestic  life.  [In 
the  oldest  times  they  probably  wore  nothing.]  In  GeDius  xiii.  21, 
T.  Castricins  reproaches  his  former  scholars,  who  were  already 
senators,  for  appearing  soleati  in  public.  Still  this  restriction  can- 
not be  so  &u:  extended,  as  to  say  that  no  use  at  all  of  the  solea 
was  made  in  the  streets ;  for  when  they  supped  out  and  did  not 
bathe  in  the  house  of  their  host,  the  solese  were  the  usual  covering 
for  the  feet,  and  were  taken  off  as  soon  "as  they  reclined  for  the 
meal,  and  not  put  on  again  till  they  went  away.  Mart.  iii.  50. 
Hence  they  were  sometimes  lost  in  the  interim ;  Mart.  xii.  88 : 

Bis  Cotta  soleas  perdidisse  se  questns, 
Dam  negligentem  ducit  ad  pedes  vemam. 

Hence  the  common  expression  deme  soleaa,  of  the  person  who  takes 
his  place  at  the  table,  and  poacere  aoleaSy  when  he  rises  to  go. 
Heindorf  ad  Hor,  Sat.  ii.  8,  77.  From  PHny  Ep,  ix.  17,  it  would 
appear  that  calceus  is  sometimes  a  general  term  for  any  coyering 
of  the  foot. 

The  form  of  the  solese  and  the  manner  of  fastening  them,  are 
gathered  from  Gellius,  and  may  also  be  seen  in  many  antique 
statues,  particularly  of  females,  whose  proper  foot-covering  they 
were.  Generally  a  thong  passes  between  the  great  and  second  toe, 
and  is  there  fastened  to  another  by  means  of  a  ligula,  which  passes 
longitudinally  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  foot,  and  with  the 
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aiikle-thoiig  keeps  the  whole  secure.  Sometiines  this  thon^  is 
divided  just  at  the  toe  into  two  parts,  which  run  along  the  inst^, 
and  are  fastened  by  ligulse  to  the  ankle-thong. 

As  they  were  used  in-doors,  and  in  private  life,  so  in  later  times, 
out  of  doors  also,  when  a  person  was  without  the  toga,  weazing 
oyer  the  tunica  the  lacema  only,  in  conjunction  with  which  the 
solese  always  occur.    To  the  toga  belonged  the  catceusy  a  real  shoe, 
which  covered  the  foot  entirely,  or  in  a  great  measure ;  it  was  the 
only  foot-covering  in  general  use  in  public  life,  and  hence  is  often 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  toga.    Thus  Cicero,  Cum  toga  ei 
ccUceis,  PHny  {EpUU  vii.  3),  charging  Prsesens  with  his  long  absence 
from  Borne,  says :  Qtiouaque  ccUcei  nusguam,  toga  feriata  f    Tertull. 
{De  paUiOf  5) :  CcUceos  nihil  didmuSy  proprium  toga  tormentum.    But 
at  home  the  calceus  was  laid  aside  with  the  toga.    Cic  p.  Mil,  20, 
domum  venit,  calceos  et  vesiimenta  mutat.    It  is  true  that  Suet,  says 
of  Augustus  (Oct.  78),  poet  cibu/m  ita  ut  vestitiu  calceattAsque  erat 
conquieaoebat ;  but  here,  calceaius  is  used  in  a  more  general  sense. 
He  says  (73),  forenaia  autem  et  calceos  nunqtuvm  non  intra  cubiculum 
hahuit  ad  mbitos  repentinoaque  casus  parata.     So  Plin.  Ep,  ix.  17, 
calceos  poscunt^  instead  of  soleas.    Comp.  Cic.  de  Rep,  i.  12.     The 
form  of  this  shoe  used  by  the  lower  classes  [called  pero  by  Cato,  in 
Fest.  p.  142,  and  Yirg.  jEn.  vii.  690]  is  not  known.    In  a  beautiW 
but  mutilated  picture  from  Pompeii  [Mus,  Borb,  vii.  20),  a  female 
slave  is  divesting  a  sitting  man  of  his  shoes,  which  have  quite  the 
form  of  the  high  shoes  usual  among  ufi,  and  tied  in  front  with  a 
string ;  see  the  engraving  above.     But  that  this  was  no  common 
shoe,  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  shape,  is  evident  from  the  per- 
son wearing  it,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  most  of  the  charm- 
ing female  dancers  {Mus,  Borh,  33 — 10)  have  the  same  covering  for 
the  feet.    These  shoes  are  sometimes  white,  sometimes  green,  but 
mostly  yellow  {cerinw),  tied  with  red  strings  or  narrow  thongs,  and 
must  therefore  be  rather  taken  as  women's  shoes.    On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  that  the  shoes  of  the  senators  differed  in  more  than 
one  respect  from  those  of  others ;  and  Cicero  alludes  to  this,  Phil, 
xiii.  13.    The  chief  difference  was,  that  the  senator's  shoe  was 
fastened  with  four  thongs  {corrigioi),  which  reached  up  to  the  calf, 
and  were  then  turned  round  the  leg  [Lora  patrician  Sen.  de  Tranq, 
An,  11.]    See  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  27.    The  second  distinction 
was  the  lunula,  a  half-moon,  which  was  attached  to  some  part  of  it. 
Plutarch  {Qucest,  B,  76)   gives  the  derivation  from  the  original 
number  of  the  senators,  C.   Comp.  Mart.  i.  50,  31 ;  Juven.  vii.  192. 
[Zon.  vii.  9.]     In  Philostr.  {Vit,  Herod.  Att.  ii.  8)  this  lunula  U 
called  Iwiffipuptov  iXt^avrtvov  fitivoiiSk^t  8'i^d  then  he  says,  o^  ti]v 
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tiykvitav  iv  roic  AffrpctyaXotc  ^x^'C*     On  the  other  hand,  Martial  says, 

ii.  29: 

Kon  hestema  sedet  lunata  lingula  planta. 

^e  are  not  aware  whether  this  mark  occurs  in  any  statue,  and  yet 
we  might  take  such  foot-coverings  as  occur  in  the  statue  in  Mu8. 
Borb,  yii.  49,  for  the  ocUceue  senatoritu  (see  the  engraying  above). 
According  to  Cicero,  we  must  believe  that  only  senators  wore  it ; 
and  according  to  Gato  in  Festus,  those  gut  magistratum  curulem 
eepiasent.    On  the  contrary,  Plutarch  and  Philostratus  speak  only 
of  the  iirfkviia ;  and  the  person  designated  by  Martial  was  anything 
but  a  senator.    Comp.  Isid.  Orig,  xix.  34,  4.    [Probably  there  were 
three  sorts  of  these  shoes,  though  they  differed  but  slightly  from 
each  other:  (1)  Mtdleus,  or  the  curule  shoe.    Lyd.  de  Mag,  i.  32. 
(2)  The  senatorial  shoe.     Cic.  and  Acron.  ad  ffor,     (3)  The  patri- 
cian shoe.  Plut.t&.y  Zon.  ib,;  Orell.  643,  calceispatriciis,  Lyd.  i.  17.] 
Erom  the  words  of  Horace,  ut  nigris  mediwm  impediit  cms  pelli- 
bus,  and  of  Juvenal,  nigrce  lunam  subteocit  cUntoe,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  shoe  was  black ;  but  Martial  expressly  adds,  Coccina  non 
Icesum  cingit  aZuta  pedem;  and  if  this  very  shoe  be  rightly  supposed 
to  have  been  the  muUeus,  which  had  passed  among  so  many  other 
things  from  the  Etrurians  to  the  Eomans,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  red,  and  that  the  above  passage  can  only  be  understood  of  the 
four  corrigisB.    See  Salm«  ad  Vopisc,  Aurd,  49,  588 ;  MuUer,  Etruak, 
i.  269.    The  mulleus  was  red,  whatever  the  etymology  of  the  word 
may  be.   See  Isid.  Orig,  xix.  34, 10.   [Plin.  H,N,is.,  17 :  comp.  Dio. 
Cass,  xliii.  43.   The  mulleus  differed  perhaps  in  colour  from  the  two 
other  kinds.  Lyd.  i.  17,  32,  says  the  shoes  of  the  consuls  were  white, 
those  of  the  patricians,  black.]    Otherwise  the  men  wore  only  black 
and  white  shoes,  and  the  latter  only  in  later  times,  when  variously 
coloured  ones  were  also  used.    They  were  borrowed  from  the 
women's  apparel,  and  hence  Aurelian  forbade  men  from  wearing 
them.  Vopisc.  49.   [The  crepidce  were  accounted  un-roman  (Pers.  i, 
127,  in  crepidis  Graiorum,    TertuU.  de  Pall,  4  ;  Plin.  xxxiii.  3,  14), 
and  are  always  mentioned  along  with  the  Chlamys  and  Pallium, 
Cic.  J!).  Rab.  10;  Liv.  xxix.  19;  Suet.  Tib,  13,  deposito  patrio  habitu 
redegit  se  ad  pallium  et  crepidae,     Gell.  (xiii.  21)  makes  them  the 
same  as  the  solese  (so  Heindorf  ad  Hor,  Sat,  i.  3,  127),  but  they 
certainly  differed  ;  so  that  his  assertion  is  no  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  that  of  Servius,  ad  Virg,  ^n,  viii.  458,  who  calls  the  calceus 
aenatorivs  a  crepida.   Isidor.  xix.  34.   The  caligse  of  a  later  age  were 
chiefly  used  by  the  military  (Brisson,  Antiq,  Sel,  ii.  6),  but  were  also 
used  in  common  life.  Edict,  Dioclet,  p.  24.  On  Compagus,  see  Salmas. 
ad  Treb.  Poll,  Oallien.  16 ;  Lyd.  de  Mag.  i,  17.] 
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The  poorer  classes  generally  were  dothed  in  the  same  manner, 

only  that  there  was  naturally  a  difference  in  the  colour  and  texture 

of  the  materials  used,  and  the  elegance  of  the  garments  of  the 

higher  ranks  was  altogether  wanting.    So  Juvenal  describes  the 

paupereSf  iii.  148 : 

81  foeda  et  wissa  lacema, 

Si  toga  sordidula  est  et  mpta  calcens  alter 

Pelle  patet ;  yel  si  consuto  Tolnere  craBsum 

Atque  recens  linum  ostendit  non  una  cicatrix. 

Many  men  in  good  circumstances  also  did  not  go  better  clad,  either 
from  negligence,  as  the  Schol.  Cruq.  on  Hor.  Sat  i.  3,  31,  relates 
of  Yirgil,  or  from  avarice,  as  Scsevola,  who  had  suddenly  become 
wealthy.    Mart.  i.  104 : 

Sordidior  poet  hoc  multo  toga,  psnula  pejor ; 
Calceus  est  sarta  terque  quaterque  cute. 

The  labouring  classes  could  not,  of  course,  make  much  use  of  the 
toga. 

The  slaves  wore  only  a  tunica, 

THE  BEAED  AND  HAIE. 

In  ancient  times  the  Romans  wore  beards,  Liv.  v.  41.  Cic.  p. 
CoeL  14.  The  first  tonsor  is  said  to  have  come  to  Bome  ixoio 
Sicily,  A.  u.  c.  454.  Varro,  jR.  jR.  ii.  11.  Plin.  H,  N.  vii.  69 ;  sLnd 
from  that  time  they  shaved ;  Gell.  iii.  4.  Hence  most  of  the  male 
statues,  down  to  the  second  contiiry,  are  beardless.  The  poorer 
classes  did  not  shave  generally.     Mart.  vii.  95 : 

Dependet  glacies  rigetque  barba 
Qualem  furficibus  metit  supinis 
Tonsor  Cinyphio  Cilix  marito. 

xii.  59.  Young  fops  only  shaved  partially  [Sen.  Ep,  114],  and 
sported  a  neat  little  beard  {bene  harhaiif  Cic.  Cat,  ii.  10,  p,  Ccd, 
14 ;  or  barhatulif  ad  Att.  i.  14,  16,  p,  Ccel,  14).  The  day  of  shaving 
the  beard  for  the  Erst  time  was  observed  as  a  festival,  Dio.  Cass. 
xlviii.  34 ;  Ixi.  19.  Salm.  ad  LampHd,  Hdiog,  31.  From  Hadrian's 
time,  beards  again  came  into  fashion,  as  is  evident  from  the  im- 
perial portraits.  Dio.  Cass,  Ixviii.  15;  Spart.  Hadr,  26. — The  hair 
was  worn  cut  short ;  in  case  of  mourning  only,  it,  as  well  as  the 
beard,  was  allowed  to  grow.    See  Excursus,  Sc.  XII. 

In  the  tonstrincBi  the  hair  was  cut,  the  beard  shorn,  and  the 
nails  cleaned.  The  shearing  of  the  beard  took  place  either  per 
pectinemy  over  the  comb,  when  it  was  only  shortened,  tondthatury  or 
it  was  shaved  clean  from  the  skin,  radehatuvy  with  the  razor,  nova- 
ctilay  which  the  tonsor  kept  in  a  theca,     Petr.  94.     The  passage  in 
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Plaut.  Capi,  ii.  2,  16,  ia  amufimg  on  account  of  the  play  upon  the 
word  tondere. 

Nunc  Benez  est  in  tonstrina :  nunc  jam  cuItro«  attinet — 
Ne  id  quidem  involucre  injicere  Toluit,  vestem  ne  inquinet. 
Sed  utrum,  strictimne  attonsarum  dicam  esse,  an  per  pectineiu 
Kescio ;  verum  si  frugi  est,  usque  admutikbit  probe. 

Many  persons  plucked  out  the  stray  hairs  from  the  face  with  fine 
pincers,  voUelke,  or  destroyed  them  by  means  of  salves,  psilothrum, 
and  drcpaXf  as  well  as  those  on  other  parts  of  the  body.    Mart. 

iii.  74 : 

Fsilothro  faciem  leyas  et  dropace  calvam. 
Kum  quid  tonsorem,  Gargiliane,  times  ? 
Quid  facient  ungues  ?  nam  certe  non  potes  illos 
Besina,  Yeneto  nee  resecare  luto. 

comp.  yi.  90,  9.  The  ingredients  of  such  salves  are  given  by  Plin. 
xxxii.  10,  47.  The  volsellae  for  plucking  out  the  beard  are  men- 
tioned by  Martial  (ix.  28),  who  jokes  at  a  man  who  shaved  his 
beard  in  three  ways,  viii.  47.  Almost  all  the  implements  of  the 
tonsor  are  enumerated  by  Plaut.  Curcul,  iv.  4,  21 : 

At  ita  me  Tolsellee,  pecten,  speculum,  calamistrum  meum 
Bene  me  amassint,  meaque  axicia,  linteumque  extersui. 

Persons  of  wealth  and  distinction  had  their  own  barber  among  the 
slave-&mily,  who,  if  skilful,  was  much  prized.  Hence  we  read  in 
Martial  an  epitaphium  on  such  a  slave,  Pantagathus  by  name,  who 
is  called  domini  cura  doHorque  sui^  vi.  52.  Still  the  majority  repaired 
to  the  tongtrinoRj  which  became  places  of  resort,  visited  by  idlers  for 
the  sake  of  gossiping,  and  where  they  used  to  stop  long  after  the 
toruor  had  fulfilled  his  duty  upon  them. 


THE  EINGS. 

We  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  rings.  The  Bomans 
wore  one  signet-ring,  at  least,  and  to  judge  by  the  statues,  generaUy 
on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  or  the  gold-finger,  as  it  is 
called.  Ateius  Gapito  in  Macrob.  Sat.  vii.  13,  gives  another 
account  as  regards  the  more  ancient  period.  It  is  known  that 
these  lings  were  in  the  beginning  of  iron,  and  that  the  golden 
ones  were  among  the  distinctions  of  the  higher  classes,  as  we  find 
in  Forcell.  Thee.;  and  Bup.  on  Juv.  xi.  43.  Afterwards,  however, 
vain  persons,  desirous  of  displaying  their  wealth,  had  their  hands 
literally  covered  with  rings,  so  that  Quinctilian  (xi.  3)  gives  this 
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special  directioii  for  the  speaker,  Manua  non  impleatur  annulis 
prcBcipue  medioa  articulos  non  transeuntihua.    Mart.  xi.  d9 : 

Senos  CharinuB  omnibus  digitu  gerit, 

Neo  noete  ponit,  annulos, 
Neo  cam  lavatur.    Causa  qose  sit  qutnitis? 

Daotyliothecam  non  babet. 

Some  persons  had  x>articular  cases  {dactyliciheccB)  for  their  numer- 
ous lings,  which  were  stuck  there  in  a  row.  Comp.  xiv.  123. 
[Ulp.  Dig,  xxziL  1,  52 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxvii.  1.  A  bronze  dadylio^ 
theca  has  been  preseryed.]  Bings  of  immoderate  size  were  aJao 
worn,  as  the  same  poet  says,  with  bitter  satire,  of  Zoilus,  who,  from 
a  slave,  had  become  an  eg[uee  (xi.  37) : 

Zoile,  quid  tota  gemmam  prsciugere  libra 
Te  juTat,  et  miserum  perdere  sardonycba  ? 

Annulus  iste  tuis  f uerat  modo  emribus  aptus ; 
Non  eadfim  digitis  pondera  conToniunt ; 

and  the  effeminate  Crispinus  had  lighter  rings  for  the  summer  than 
for  the  winter ;  one  oi  the  absurdities  that  made  Juyenal  exdaim.' 

Diftdle  est  satiram  non  scribere. 


EXCURSUS  II.    SCENE  VIII. 


THE  DRESS  OF  THE  WOMEN. 

AN  antiquariaii  would  be  sadly  at  &iilt,  had  lie  to  write  a 
-^  history  of  the  fashions  in  female  dress  at  Borne,  or  even  to 
explain  the  terms  which  occur  in  connection  with  the  subject. 
The  meaning  of  such  names  generally  yanishee  with  the  fsishion 
that  gaye  rise  to  them,  and  less  than  a  century  afterwards  there 
is  no  tradition  that  can  giye  any  satisfactory  intelligence  about 
the  peculiarity  of  a  stuff  or  a  particular  form  of  dress.  Comment* 
ators  must  &il,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  attempts  to  explain 
the  yarious  articles  of  fashion  mentioned  in  Plant.  Aul,  m.  6,  and 
Epid,  n.  2;  and  the  old  grammarians,  who  are  much  too  ready 
to  explain  the  nature  of  such  things  by  the  first  suitable  etymology 
they  can  meet  with,  can  be  but  little  trusted,  since  the  fashions 
of  earlier  times  were  probably  quite  as  incomprehensible  to  them 
as  they  are  to  us. 

Whoeyer  therefore  intends  to  treat  concerning  the  dress  of 
the  Boman  ladies,  will  do  well  to  confine  himself  to  generaJitiee, 
and  this  is  the  more  satisfactory,  as  the  seyeral  articles  of  drees 
always  remained  the  same  ia  the  main,  and  the  modes  appear 
to  haye  extended  mostly  only  to  the  stuff  or  quality,  or  to  the  other 
accessories,  which  are  of  no  importance.  If  we  go  through  the 
catalogue  in  Plant.  EjM.  y.  39, 

Quid  erat  indata  ?  an  regillam  indnoalam,  an  mendiculam 
Imploviatam  P  ut  istee  faciunt  TeatimentiB  nomina. — 
Quid  istse,  quad  vesti  qnotannis  nomina, inTeniunt  nova  : 
Tnnicam  rallam,  tnnicam  spissam,  linteolum  csesitium, 
Indusiatam,  patagiatam,  caltulam,  ant  crocotolam, 
Snppamm,  ant  snbminiam,  ricam,  basilicum  ant  exoticnm, 
Camatile,  ant  plumatile,  carinum,  ant  g^rrinum ; 

we  may  easily  see  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  obscurity  of  the  names, 
they  refer  almost  throughout  to  a  difference  in  the  stuff.  But  a 
stronger  eyidence  of  the  unaltered  condition  of  the  national  dress 
down  to  a  yery  late  period,  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous 
monuments  of  art,  which  only  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
selection  by  the  artist  in  each  case  of  the  most  fayourable  drapery, 
but  always  exhibit  the  same  leading  articles  of  dress. 

The  complete  costume  of  a  Boman  leidy  consisted  of  thiee 
chief  portions,  the  tunica  interior,  the  Btota,  and  the  palla. 


A 
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The  tunica  interior,  it  is  erroneouBly  supposed,  is  also  called,  in 
the  case  of  the  women,  indvMum,  or  intu9ium,  according  as  the  word 
is  derived  from  induere,  or  with  Varro,  L,  L,  v.  30,  from  intus.  In- 
tervla  appears  to  be  a  word  of  the  latest  period,  and  is  used  of  the 
tunica  both  of  men  and  women.  Appul.  Flor,  ii.  32 ;  Metam,  TiiL  533, 
and  frequently  in  Yopiscus;  it  therefore  seems  to  mean  nothing 
more  than  tunica  intima  in  Gell.  x.  15.  Appuleius  also  mentions 
i?iduaiati  pueri,  but  only  in  cases  where  a  deid^tion  frcm.  custom 
takes  place.  The  tunica  interior  was  a  simple  shis,  which,  at  least  in 
earlier  times,  had  not  sleeves,  any  more  than  originally  the  Greek 
XiTwv,  According  to  Non.  ziv.  18,  it  sat  closely  to  the  body 
(though  this  must  hardly  be  taken  in  a  strict  sense),  and  was  not 
girded  whenever  the  second  tunica  was  put  on.  Supposing  it  was  only 
worn  within-doors,  this  might  have  been  the  case,  but  the  assmnptiou 
that  the  semicinctium  was  particularly  destined  for  this  purpose,  is 
entirely  arbitrary.    For  in  Martial  (xiv.  163,  Semicinctium) : 

Det  tunicam  dires ;  ego  te  pneciDgere  possum. 
Essem  si  locuples,  munus  utrumque  darem. 

it  is  to  be  taken  as  the  girdle  of  the  tunica  virorum,  and  so  in  Petr.  94. 
Stays  for  compressing  the  form  into  an  unnatural  appearance  of 
slimness  were  not  known  to  the  ancients,  and  would  have  been  an 
abomination  in  their  eyes.    In  Terent.  Eun,  ii.  3,  21 : 

Haud  similis  rirgo  est  yirginum  nostrarum,  quas  matres  student 
Bemissis  humeris  esse,  rincto  pectore,  ut  gracileB  sient. 
Si  qua  est  habitior  paullo,  pugilem  esse  aiunt ;  deducunt  cibum. 
Tametsi  bona'st  natura,  reddunt  curatura  junceas. 

a  severe  censure  is  conveyed  of  so  unnatural  a  taste,  which  is 
confirmed  by  all  the  monuments  of  art.  Still  we  should  be  in 
error  if  we  supposed  that  a  girl  in  those  da3rs,  even  though  vincto 
pectore,  was  provided  with  stays.  All  they  had  was  a  bosom-band, 
Btroj)hium,  mamUlare,  for  the  puipose  of  elevating  the  bosom,  and 
also  perhaps  to  confine  somewhat  the  nimivs  tumor.  We 'must  not 
confound  with  this  what  Martial  calls  the  fascia  pedoralia,  xiv.  134 : 

Fascia  crescentes  domines  compesce  papillas, 
Ut  sit  quod  capiat  nostra  tegatque  mauus. 

Such  /owcuB,  as  is  evident  from  his  own  words,  were  worn  to  confine 
the  breast  in  its  growth,  and  were  consequently  not  a  part  of  the 
usual  dress.  This  is  also  meant  by  Terence ;  on  which  see  Stall- 
baum's  note,  and  Seal,  ad  Varr.  L.  L,  iv.  59. 

But  the  strophium  was  placed  over  the  inner  tunica,  as  we  see 
from  the  fragment  of  Turpilius  in  Non.  xiv.  8 : 

Me  miseram  I    Quid  agam  P    Inter  yiu  epiitola  cecidit  mihi, 
Infelix  inter  tuniculam  ae  itrophium  quam  coUocaTeram. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  usually  of  leather,  at  least  Martial,  xiy.  66, 
pPudes  to  this,  Mamillare: 

Taurino  poteras  pectus  constringere  tergo ; 
Nam  peUis  mammas  non  capit  ista  tuas. 

and  for  this  reason  is  caUed  by  Catull,  64,  65,  tereti  strophio  luctan- 
tes  vincta  papillas,  Bottiger's  statement,  that  atrophium  was  not 
caUed  mamiUare,  except  when  designed  to  gird  in  the  too  much 
developed  bosom,  is  perfectly  groundless,  and  contradicted  by  the 
same  Epigram  of  Martial,  who  says  that  the  mamillare  of  which  he 
speaks  is  not  sufficient  for  so  large  a  breast. 

Oyer  the  tunica  interior  was  drawn  the  stola,  also  a  tunica  but 
with  sleeves,  which,  however,  in  general,  only  covered  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm.  These  were  not  sewn  together,  but  the  opening 
on  the  outer  side  was  fastened  by  clasps,  as  was  frequently  the  case 
with  the  tunica  without  sleeves,  the  parts  of  which  covering  the 
breast  and  back  were  only  fastened  over  the  shoulders  by  means  of 
a  fibida,  piJsidor.  xix.  SlffibulcR  sunt  quibus  pectus  feminarum  omatur 
vd  pallium  tenetur,  QoeMtts,  Borh,  vii.  48.]  The  matter  is  rendered 
clearest  by  monuments,  such  as  the  bronze  statue  in  the  Mus,  Borh, 
ii.  t.  4,  although  the  dress  be  not  Eoman.  The  girl  there  repre- 
sented is  just  about  to  fasten  the  two  parts  over  the  shoulders,  and 
these,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  breast,  are  still  uncovered.  Although 
the  stola  generally  had  sleeves,  it  is  sometimes  found  without  them, 
as  in  the  statue  of  Livia  represented  in  the  following  engraving 
from  the  Mus,  Borh,  iii.  t,  37,  in  which  the  under  tunica  had  sleeves, 
but  the  upper  none :  it  is  fastened  high  up,  above  the  shoulder,  by 
means  of  a  riband-like  clasp,  so  that  the  front  and  back  part  have 
no  other  fastening.  The  statue  given  by  Yisconti,  Monum.  Gahini, 
34,  seems  to  be  clad  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  half-bronze  figure 
in  the  Mus,  Borh,  viii.  t.  59,  the  under  tunica  only  has  sleeves, 
while  the  upper  is  provided  with  arm-holes,  without  clasps.  What 
distinguished  this  upper  tunica  from  the  lower  one,  and  rendered  it 
a  stola,  or,  at  all  events,  was  never  absent,  was  the  instita;  according 
to  Bottiger  a  broad  floiince,  sewn  on  to  the  lower  skirt.  This  is 
what  in  Poll.  vii.  54,  is  called  (rroXt^wr^  xirtui^.  But  this  does  not 
agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  Scholiast  of  Cruquius  on  the  chief 
passage  concerning  this  article  of  dress.    Hor.  S(xt,  i.  2,  29 : 

Sunt  qui  nolunt  tetigisse  nisi  illas. 
Quarum  subsuta  talos  tegit  instita  veste. 

He  says :  quia  matroncs  stola  utumtur  ad  imos  usque  pedes  demissa^ 
cujus  imamfh  partem  amhit  instita  tuhsuta,  id  estj  conjumcta,  Instita 
autem  Chrcece  dicitur  wtpiwiiiXov,  quod  stoke  suhsuehaturf  qua  matromx 
utehantur :  erat  enim  tenuissima  faseiola,  quce  prcetextce  ac^'iciehatur, 
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If  fhe  Scholiast  he  right,  we  most  consider  it  to  hare  been  a  nar- 
row flounce,  eewn  on  under  the  strip  of  purple,  Ovid,  Art,  Am.  L 
32,  does  not  disagree  with  this : 

Queqoe  t«gi)  medioi  inatiU  long*  pedw ; 
fcpT  Umga  could  in  no  case  be  nnderetood  of  the  breadth  of  the 
flounce,  but  only  of  its  reaching  far  down.     This,  however,  would 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  haying  been  also  worn  broader. 

While  the  under  tunics  did  not  reach  much  beyond  the  knee, 
the  stola  was  longer  than  the  whole  figure,  and  was  consequently 
girded  in  su<Jl  a  manner  that  it  made  a  quantity  of  broad  folds 
under  the  breast,  and  the  instita  reached  down  to  the  feet,  which  it 
half  covered.  Hence  A'on,  xiv.  6 :  omnem  {veetem)  qua  corpus 
UgerH;  and  Eunius  in  Non.  iv.  49  :  Et  quit  UUk  ul,  qua  luqvhri 
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succinda  est  stola  ?  In  the  case  of  ladies  of  distinction,  the  stola 
also  was  ornamented  on  the  neck  with  a  coloured  stripe,  but  whether 
it  was  of  purple,  as  Bottiger  asserts,  there  seems  to  be  considerable 
doubt.  Ferrarius  {de  re  Vest,  iii.  20)  has  shown  (from  Nonius,  xiv. 
19,  Patagium  aureus  davuSy  qui  pretiosis  vestibtis  immitti  sclet;  and 
Tertull.  de  PdU,  3,  pavo  est  pluma  omni  patagio  inauratior,  qua  terga 
fulgent)  that  it  was  a  strip  of  gold,  and  he  defends  this  opinion  also 
in  the  AnaUcta^  2.  It  was  then  a  similar  decoration  to  the  davus 
among  the  men :  see  Excursus  on  the  Mcde  Dress,  See  also  Yarro, 
Z.  L,  ym.  28 :  quum  dissimifHma  sit  virilis  toga  tunica!,  muliebris 
stola  pallio ;  ix.  48,  x.  27.  The  account  of  Isidor.  xix.  25,  Stola 
maironale  operimentu/m,  quod  cooperto  capite  et  scapula  a  deoctro 
latere  in  Icevum  humerum  mittitur,  is  wrong. 

The  stola  was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the  Boman  matrons,  as 
the  toga  was  for  the  Boman  citizens.  The  Itbertince  and  meretrices 
differed  thus  much  from  them,  that  they  wore  a  shorter  tunica 
without  instita,  and  the  latter  a  dark-coloured  toga.  Hence  in 
Horace  {Sat,  i,  2,  63),  the  togata  is  opposed  to  the  matrona,  and 
the  same  opposition  occurs  in  Tib.  iy.  10,  3, 

Si  tibi  eura  toga  est  potior,  pressomque  qvasiUo 
Scortum,  quam  Servi  filia  Sulpicia. 

and  in  this  sense.  Martial  says  in  defence  of  his  MyoIous  Epigrams 

(i.  36.  8) : 

Quis  Floralia  vestit,  et  stolatum 

Permittit  meretricibus  pudorem  ? 

Indeed  the  matrona  found  guilty  of  incontinence  lost  the  right  of 
wearing  the  stola,  and  had  to  exchange  it  for  the  toga.  So  the 
scholiast  of  Cruquius  relates  on  the  above  passage  of  Horace: 
MatroruB  quae  a  maritis  repudiabantur  propter  adulterium,  toga/m 
accipiebantf  sublata  stola  alba  propter  ignominiam,  meretrices  autem 
prosiare  soUhant  cum  togis  puUis,  ut  discernerentur  a  mcUronis  aduUerii 
convictis  et  damnatisy  qwas  togis  albis  utehantur.  To  this  refer  the 
passages  adduced  by  Heindorf,  in  Martial,  ii.  39,  and  vi.  64,  4. 

Next  to  this  came  the  pallay  which,  however,  was  only  worn  out 
of  doors,  and  was  to  the  women  what  the  toga  was  to  the  men. 
The  fashion  of  wearing  it  was  similar  to  that  of  the  toga,  and  will 
therefore  be  better  explained  along  with  the  latter.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  as  the  men  were  extremely  particular  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  toga,  the  women  would  be  still  more  so  about 
the  most  ornamental  and  advantageous  way  of  arranging  the  palla. 
It  fell  more  or  less  low,  sometimes  down  to  the  feet,  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  wearer,  but  was  not  allowed  to  drag  along  the 
ground.    It  has  been  already  shown  from  Ovid  [Amor,  iii.  13,  24), 
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that  Bottigcr  goes  too  far  when  he  adds :  '  For  at  the  theatre  alone 
were  trains  allowed  to  the  Heroes  and  Oitharoedae  of  Antiquity.' 
Ottfr.  Muller,  Etrusk.  ii.  46,  has  also  explained  the  passage  in  the 
old  and  untenable  manner,  and  we  therefore  proceed  to  a  further 
justification  of  the  explanation  given.  He  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
worship  of  Juno  at  Falerii  (this  is  the  mcenxa  Camillo  victa  of  Oyid, 
for  at  this  period  the  ruins  only  of  Yeii  existed,  Prop.  iy.  10,  27), 
*  A  pompa  was  joined  with  the  annual  great  sacrifices,  the  festive 
path  was  laid  with  carpets.*  For  the  latter  assertion,  Oyid,  v.  12 
and  24,  and  Dionys.  i.  21,  are  referred  to.  But  in  Dionysitts 
nothing  at  aU  is  to  be  found  about  such  a  covering  for  the  way,  and 
Ovid's  words  cannot  be  so  explained.    For  when  he  says  (v.  13), 

It  per  Telatas  annua  pompa  vias, 

the  vdatcB  vice  mean  streets  adorned  with  foliage  and  festoons  of 
flowers,  as  in  Yirg.  ^n.  ii.  249,  and  Ovid,  Trist,  iv.  2,  3.  But  the 
second  passage  (v.  23,  seq.). 

Qua  Tentura  dea  est,  juvenes  timidsBque  puellflB 
Pneverrunt  latas  Teste  jacente  vias. 

which  is  the  most  important  one,  admits  only  of  the  explanation 
here  given.  It  is  the  trailing  garments  {vestis  jacens)  of  those  pre- 
ceding, which  sweep  the  way,  as  it  were.  So  says  Statins  {AchilL 
i.  262):  Si  decet  aurata  JBacchum  vestigia  palla  Verrere,  That 
veatis  jdcena  may,  in  the  case  even  of  a  person  walking,  signify  the 
garment  which  touches  the  ground,  is  dear  &om  a  passage  in  Ovid 
{Amor.  iii.  1,  9) : 

Yenit  et  ingenti  violenta  Tragcedia  passu ; 
Fronte  comae  tonra ;  palla  jaccbat  humi. 

There  were  therefore  cases  besides  at  the  theatre,  in  which  the  palla, 
contrary  to  the  usual  habit,  was  allowed  to  trail  along  the  ground. 
Though  there  maybe  no  doubts  about  the  essential  nature  of 
these  difierent  portions  of  female  attire,  still  the  names  stda  and 
palla  have  received  an  entirely  difierent  interpretation  from  others. 
Bubens,  for  instance,  does  this,  and  the  same  explanation,  in  the 
main,  is  to  be  found  in  Ottfried  Miiller's  ffandbuch  d.  ArchSol.y  47o, 
where  the  stola  is  taken  to  mean  the  tmder  tunica,  the  palla  to  be  a 
sort  of  upper  tunica,  while  in  place  of  the  palla,  as  explained  above, 
the  amiculum  is  substituted.  Probably  this  explanation  is  based  on 
the  obscure  passage  of  Yarro,  v.  131,  where  the  palla  is  mentioned 
among  those  articles  of  dress,  qua  indutui  aunt.  But  this  account 
of  Yarro*s  is  at  variance  with  all  that  is  said  elsewhere,  and  with 
Yarro  himself,  de  Vita  Fop.  Bom.  in  Non.  xvi.  13 :  ut,  dwro  supra 
terram  essent,  ricinie  lugerent;  funere  ipso  ut  puUis  pallia  amictce. 
Without  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  word  amiciri,  since  amictua 
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and  indutus  are  often  interclianged  by  the  poets,  thus  much  is  clear, 
that  the  palla  took  the  place  of  the  ricinus,  and  belonged  to  the 
amictus.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  this  contradiction ;  but  it  has  been 
shown  above,  that  the  paUa  in  the  best  Boman  period,  and  even 
later,  was  a  garment  thrown  round  the  person.  This  is  further 
clear  fix)m  Appul.  Meiam,  xi.  758:  palla  splendescenB  atro  nitore, 
quae  circumcirca  remeanSf  et  sub  dextrum  latue  ad  humerum  latvum 
recurrens  umbonis  vicem  dejecta  parte  lacinicB  multipUci  contahulatioiie 
dependula  ad  ultimas  ora$  nodulis  fimhriarum  decoriter  confluduahat. 
It  was  adjusted,  therefore,  like  the  toga.  Sometimes  the  extremity, 
which  hangs  in  front  over  the  left  shoulder,  was  drawn  under  the 
right  arm  behind,  as  in  the  statue  of  Livia.  It  need  only  be 
further  remarked,  that  it  is  the  upper  tunica  which  in  all  monu- 
ments reaches  to  the  feet,  and  that  consequently  there  would  be 
nothing  visible  of  the  stola  (taken  as  an  under-garment)  with  its 
instita,  which  is  nevertheless  the  distinguishing  garment  of  the 
Boman  matron ;  that  the  words  of  Hor.  Sat  i.  2,  99, 

Ad  talos  stola  demissa  et  circumdata  palla, 

do  not  at  all  allow  of  the  latter  being  explained  as  an  indumentum ; 
that  amiculum  is  a  general  expression,  which  is  equally  used  of  the 
men  and  of  the  women,  Petr.  1 1 ;  that  we  cannot  refer  to  Plant. 
Cist.  i.  1,  117,  and  Pom.  i.  2,  136,  as  tliese  passages  do  not  even 
allude  to  the  Boman  dresj;,  and  the  word  there  used  is  merely  a 
translation  of  the  Greek  li^drtov ;  that  Ovid,  Met,  xiv.  263,  affords 
just  as  little  proof  (comp.  Odyss,  v.  230) ;  and  that  we  cannot  draw 
any  inference  as  to  what  the  palla  was  trorrL  Livy,  xxvii.  4,  regincp 
pallam  pidam,  cum  amindo  purpureo.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  adduce  some  new  and  authentic  arguments,  before  we  can  con- 
sent to  give  up  the  explanation  defended  by  Ferrarius,  and  recog- 
nised by  Bottiger  and  Heindorf  as  a  correct  one. 

We  cannot  assent  to  the  latter,  when  on  Sat,  i.  8,  23,  Vidx  egomd 
nigra  succinctam  vadere  palla  Canidiam^  he  supposes  that  palla  is 
poetically  used  for  tunica.  Canidia  comes,  palla  sucdnda  legendis 
in  sinum  ossihus  herbisque  nocentibus,  [Herzberg  supposes  that  the 
palla  was  the  upper  tunica  of  the  women,  but  that  it  denoted  like- 
wise, in  a  special  sense,  the  short  over-cloak  which  the  matrons 
threw  over  the  stola,  when  they  appeared  in  public.  At  all  events, 
Becker's  explanation  does  not  accord  with  all  the  passages  of  the 
classics ;  and  the  palla  must  therefore  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense. 
In  the  following  places  palla  is  most  probably  a  kind  of  mantle. 
Hor.  Sat  i.  2, 99 ;  Varro  in  Non. ;  Sidon.  ApdL  xv.  13.  See  above. 
Likewise  Isidor.  xix.  25,  est  quadrum  pallium  muliehris  vesiis  dedur- 
tum  usque  ad  vestigia.    But  elsewhere  it  only  signifies  a  tunica.    So 
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in  the  difficult  passage  of  Yarro,  L,  L,  t.  103.  A  ltd,  ad  Her.  iv.  47. 
Vt  citharaedus  paUa  inauraia  induttis^  cum  chlamyde  purpurea  (where 
palla  signifies  the  tunic,  an4  chlamys  the  mantle).  So  in  Liv. 
xxvii.  4,  palla  and  amiculum  must  be  so  explained;  and  Odd. 
Met.  xiv.  262 : 

Sublimis  solio  pallamque  indata  nitentem 

Inraper  aurato,  circuniTelator  amicta. 

and  Ti.  481 : 

Indaitar  pallam  tortoqne  incingitur  angae. 

where  palla  is  a  tunic,  as  Tisiphone  was  girded  with  a  snake,  which 
would  haye  been  impossible  had  it  been  a  mantle.  In  the  next 
place,  the  paUa  is  sometimes  described  as  a  long,  at  others  as  a 
short  garment.     Orid.  Amor,  iii.  13,  26 : 

Et  tegit  auratos  palla  superba  pedes. 
But  in  Mart.  L  93 : 

Dimidiasqne  nates  Gallica  palla  tegit. 

From  this  twofold  shape,  the  paUa  was  thought  by  some  gram- 
marians to  be  something  between  the  mantle  and  tunic.  So  Non. 
xiv.  7,  tuniccR  pallium;  Sen.  ad  Virg,  jSHn.  i.  6;  Schol.  Cniq.  ad 
Hot.  Sat.  i.  2,  99,  tunicopallium.  And  this  is  most  probable.  So 
that  the  palla  would  be  a  broad  upper  tunic  of  greater  or  less 
length,  which,  when  ungirded,  resembled  a  pallium;  but  when 
girded  did  not  in  the  least  differ  from  the  stola.  (Sen.  Troad.  i.  91, 
cingat  palla  tunicas  solutas.)  In  the  latter  case,  a  mantle  might 
be  also  worn  oyer  it ;  in  the  first  it  served  as  a  mantle  itself.  This 
garment  was  the  dress  of  Cxtharoedce,  and  actors,  as  is  plain  from 
the  above  passage  ad  Her.  and  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  18,  15,  iii.  1,  12; 
Suet.  Col.  54.  Courtesans  and  aduUerii  damnatce  were  not  entitled 
to  wear  the  palla  or  the  stola.] 

The  ricinium  was  a  kind  of  veil.  Fest.  p.  277  :  BictB  et  rtculc^ 
vocantur  parva  ricinia  ut  palliola  ad  umm  capitis.  Varro,  L.  L. 
V.  132 :  ab  rejidendo  ricinium  dictum^  quod  dimidiam  partem  retror- 
Sum  jaciehant.  Non.  xiv.  33 :  Ricinium  quod  nunc  Mavortium  dicitur. 
[Isidor.  xix.  25,  calls  it  ricinium  and  Mavors,  and  even  stola, 
which  is  a  mistake.]  These  expressions  [as  well  as  flammeum"]  be- 
longed to  an  earlier  period,  and  continued  to  be  used  only  in  respect 
to  the  flaminica.  But  the  fact,  that  they  covered  the  head  with  a 
veil,  always  remained. 

[Females  used  the  same  sort  of  coverings  for  the  feet  as  men ; 
only  that  their  solese  and  calcei  were  more  ornamented,  and  in 
brighter  colours. 

Lastly,  must  be  mentioned  the  fans  and  parasols.  The  former, 
flahella,  were  used  both  to  keep  off  troublesome  insects  (for  which 
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purpcMse  the  mu&oarium  was  also  used,  Mart.  xiy.  71) ;  and  also  to 
cool,  as  OUT  fans.    Ter.  Eun,  iii.  6,  47 : 

Cape  hoc  flabellam  et  Tentalum,  huic  ric  facito  dum  lavamas. 

Ov.  Amor,  iii.  2,-df:iV. 

Yis  tamen  interea  faciles  arcessere  Tentos, 
Quos  faciat  noetra  mota  tabella  mano. 

Al.  faciant—flahdla,  oomp.  Art.  Am,  i.  161.  They  were  generally  of 
peacocks'  feathers,  and  otiier  light  materials,  as  thin  plates  of  wood. 
Prop.  ii.  18,  59 : 

Et  modo  pavonifl  cande  flabella  snperbi. 

Claudian.  in  Eutrop,  i.  108  : 

Patricius  roseis  payonum  ventilat  alis. 

Parasols,  umhellcB,  often  occur.    Mart.  xiy.  28,  UmheUa : 

Accipe  quiiB  nimios  vincant  iimbraoula  soles. 
Sit  licet  et  Tentus,  te  tua  Tela  tegent. 

xi.  73 ;  Jut.  ix.  50.  See  Oasaub.  cuf  Bttet,  Oct,  80 ;  Burmann,  ad 
Anihol,  Lot,  ii.  p.  370 ;  and  Paciaudi,  maado^o^/ta  a.  de  uTiibellco 
geatat. 

ORNAMENTS  OF  THE  HAIR. 

The  Boman  ladies  were  very  proud  of  fine  long  hair,  and  its 
ornaments.  Appul.  Met.n,  p.  118:  Quamvta  auro,  vesUj  gemmis 
exomata  muUer  incedtU,  tamen  nm  capiUum  distinxerity  ornata  non 
posnt  videri,  Isid.  xix.  23.  Bottiger  has  spoken  of  the  way  in 
which  they  dyed  the  hair  (with  soap-like  pomade,  spuma  Batava 
and  caustica ;  Cato  in  CharU,  1 :  mtdierea  nodrcB  cinere  oapillum 
ungitabant,  ut  rtUilua  esset  crinia,  Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  5 ;  Fest.  p.  262 ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg,  jEn,  iy.  698) ;  and  also  on  the  false  hair,  and  blond 
wigs.  Mart.  y.  68,  xii.  23 :  Juy.  yi.  120 : 

Sed  nignim  flaTo  crinem  absoondente  galero. 
Oy.  Art,  Am,  iii.  163 : 

Femina  canitiem  Germanis  inflcit  herbis, 
£t  melior  Tero  queeritur  arte  color ; 

Femina  procedit  densissima  crinibuB  emtis, 
Proqae  snis  alios  effidt  aere  sues. 

The  yarious  methods  of  dressing  the  hair  are  seen  in  the  ancient 
statues.  Sometimes  the  marble  perukes  of  these  were  replaced  by 
others  to  suit  the  fashion.  See  Oy.  Art,  Am,  iii.  135 ;  Appul.  Met, 
ib. ;  Tertull.  de  Ctdtu  Fern,  6.  The  simplest  method  of  wearing 
their  hair  was  in  smooth  braids,  and  a  knot  {nodtui)  behind,  in  the 
modem  fashion ;  Mus,  Both,  ix.  34 ;  or  the  ends  were  brought 
round  again  in  front  of  the  head.    The  other  extreme  was  the 
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iuiulu3i  a  sfx)ri6d  edifice  of  hair  over  the  forehead.  Feet.  p.  366 ; 
Varro,  Z.  L,  vii.  44 ;  Mus,  Borh,  xiii.  25.  To  keep  the  hair  in 
shape,  bands  were  used,  tcenia,/(Mciayfasciola,  called  copt^.  Yarru, 
L,  L,  Y.  130 ;  but  especially  pins  {acu$  discriminalis  ;  Isid.  xix.  31) ; 
many  of  which  are  preseired,  and  such  as  are  still  used  in  parts  of 
Italy  to  wind  the  hair  round. 

A  similar  pin,  though  it  does  not  seem  of  particularly  good 
workmanship,  has  been  found  in  Pompeii,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  giTen 
in  the  Mus,  Borh,  n,  tab.  xiv.  Bechi  considers  that  it  was  designed 
to  fasten  the  garments ;  but  Bottiger  has,  and  as  it  appears  rightly, 
explained  the  use  of  these  pins  as  bodkins  or  crisping-pins.  [Other 
costly  head-dresses  were  used.  Isid.  xix.  31,  IHadema  est  ornamen- 
turn  capitis  matronarum  ex  auro  et  gemmis  corUeoctum,  So  also  niTn- 
hus^  ih, ;  Or.  Amor.  iii.  13,  26 : 

Virginei  crines  auro  gemmaque  premnntur. 

The  hair  was  dressed  by  ciniflones  or  dnerarii,  with  their  curling- 
irons  {calamistrum,  Varro,  L,  L,  v.  129),  combs,  and  pomades,  and 
by  the  omatrxoes,  Macrob.  ii.  6,  p.  347.  Jvlia  mature  habere  ccepe- 
rat  canos,  quos  legere  secrete  soltbat,  Suhittu  interventus  patris  op^ 
pressit  omatrices,  Orell.  2878,  2933.  These  persons  were  regularly 
apprenticed  to  the  art ;  Marcian.  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  65.]  Not  only  by 
night,  but  also  for  convenience  by  day,  and  especially  when  busied 
in  household  affairs,  the  women  drew  a  net  over  the  head,  encircling 
the  hair,  reticulum  [Varro,  L.  L.  v.  130,  qtiod  capillum  corUineret, 
Non.  xiv.  32  ;  Isid.  xix.  31],  KucpvtpaXoQ,  Juven.  ii.  96,  reprimands 
the  men  for  indulging  in  this  effeminate  habit.  These  hair-nets 
were  frequently  made  of  gold-thread,  as  we  see  from  engravings  in 
the  Mus,  Borh.  iv.  t.  49,  viii.  t.  4,  5,  vi.  t.  18.  Hence  ia  Juvenal, 
retictilum  auratum,  [They  also  used  caps  of  thicker  material,  which 
hung  down  like  a  sack  at  the  back  of  the  head,  mitra,  caJantica^  or 
calvatica.  Varro,  ih,  Non.  xiv.  2 ;  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2, 23.  Sometimes 
they  were  made  of  bladder.  Mart.  viii.  33, 19 ;  and  in  various  shapes. 
They  occur  in  vase-paintings.  See  Becker's  Charides^  translated 
by  Metcalfe,  p.  336. 

OENAMENTS. 

These  were  very  rich  and  manifold,  generally  of  gold,  set  off 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  Plin.  H,  N,  ix.  15,  58  :  Paulinam 
vidi  smaragdis  margaritisque  opertam,  altemo  textu  fulgentihus^  toto 
capite,  crinihuSf  spira^  aurihus,  collo,  monilibus,  digitisquey  quce  summa 
quadringenties  H,  S.  coUigehat.  Lucian.  de  DomOy  7.  The  necklaces 
{monilia)  and  neck-chains  {cateUoB),  which  often  reached  to  the 
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Lreast,  vere  very  magnificent.  Isidor.  xix.  13;  Plin.  H.N,  xxxiii. 
2,  12  ;  Sen.  Med,  iii.  672,  auro  textili  monile  fuJgens,  Paull.  Dig, 
xxxiv.  2,  32,  Omamentum  mamillarum  ex  cylindris  triyinta  quatuor 
et  tympaniis  margaritis  triginta  quatuor.  The  pearls  were  of  im- 
mense value;  Suet.  Cce8,50,8exagie8se8teriiomargaritammercatusest.'] 
A  necklace  was  found  at  Pompeii  consisting  of  one  band  of  fine 
interlaced  gold,  on  which  are  suspended  seventy-one  pendants, 
like  small  ear-drops :  at  the  ends  of  the  chain  there  is  a  kind  of 
clasp,  on  both  parts  of  which  there  is  a  frog :  at  the  terminal  points 
where  it  was  clasped  there  were  rubies  in  settings,  one  of  which  is 
still  in  existence,  and  is  copied  in  the  Mu8,  Borh,  ii.  14.  [See  also 
xii.  44.  The  arm-bands  were  called  armillce  (Paid.  Diac.  p.  25), 
hrachtaliay  spinther.  Fest.  p.  333 ;  Plant.  Men,  iii.  3, 4.]  Arm-bands 
in  the  form  of  serpents  appear  to  have  been  very  common,  and 
Hesychius  says,  o^g  rb  xpv<rovv  vipifipax^viov.  In  Pompeii  too, 
several  of  the  kind  have  been  found.  See  Mue,  Borh,  supra,  and 
vii.  tab.  xlvi.  xii.  44.  The  latter  have  actually  rubies  in  the  place 
of  eyes.  [Ladies  wore  in  their  ears  a  single  great  pearl,  or  other 
ornament.  Isidor.  xix.  31,  Inaurea  ah  aurium  foraminihtis  nuncu^ 
patcBy  quihtis  pretiosa  genera  lapidum  dependuntur.  Sen.  de  Ben,  vii. 
9,  video  unionea  non  singula  singulis  aurihus  comparatos,  jam  enim 
exercitatas  aures  oneri  ferendo  sunt,  junguntur  inter  se  et  insuper  alii 
hinis  superponuntur,  Non  satis  muliehris  insania  viros  suhjeceraty 
nisi  hina  ac  terna  patrimonia  aurihus  singulis  pependissent.  Plant. 
Mm,  iii.  3,  17 ;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  3,  239 ;  Paull.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  32.  The 
rings  have  already  been  discussed  elsewhere.  All  these  ornaments 
were  called  omamenta  muJiehriay  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2, 6.  In  contra- 
distinction to  which  is  the  mundus  muliehris,  quo  mulier  mundior  fit, 
viz.  specula  (looking-glasses;  see  above,  and  Isid.  xix.  31),  matulm, 
unguenta,  vasa  unguentaria,  and  other  articles  belonging  to  the  toilet, 
as  combs  {pectines,  Varro,  L,  L,  v.  129),  of  box-wood  or  ivory ;  in- 
struments for  the  nails  (Bottiger,  Sahina),  and  rouge-boxea.  (They 
were  rich  in  cosmetics.  Lucian.  Amor.  39;  Plin.  xxxiii.  12,  60; 
Cic.  Orat,  23,  fucati  Toedicamen  candoris  et  ruhoris  ;  Ov.  Med,  Fac, 
73,  Art.  Am,  iii.  197 ;  Juv.  vi.  477.)  Ointments  and  oils  have  been 
discussed  above.  Some  ladies  spent  great  sums  in  these  essences. 
Mart.  ui.  55: 

Quod  qnacumque  venis  Cosmum  migrare  putamus, 
Et  fluere  excusso  cinnama  f  usa  vitro. 

In  3fvs.  Borh,  xi.  16,  there  is  a  round  ointment-box,  with  a  pointed 
lid,  just  like  a  tobacco-box.  The  larger  chests,  with  mirrors  and 
other  articles,  caUed  dates  mysticos,  and  which  mostiy  came  from 
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PraBneste,  are  doficribed  by  Miiller,  Archaedlogie  Y.  Many  toilet 
scenes  in  vase  and  fresoo-painting,  and  on  sarcophagi,  have  been 
preserved, 

APPENDIX. 

THE  MATEEIAL,   COLOtTB,  METHOD  OP  MAXUPACTtmiNa,   AWD  OP 

CLEAIONG  THE  GARMENTS. 

The  garments  were  manufactui^d  of  wool,  silk,  linen,  and  cotton. 
Ulp.  Di(f,  xxxiv.  2,  23,  lanea,  Ii?iea,  sericat  bombycina.  But  the  mate- 
rial  most  used  was  wool ;  and  the  toga  could  not  be  made  of  any- 
thing else. 

In  Italy,  the  best  was  obtained  in  Apulia,  round  Tarentum. 
Plin.  ^'iii.  48  [Colum.  ^41.  2,  4] ;  Mart.  xiv.  155  : 

VelU'iilm*  priniis  Apuiin,  Parma  secundis 
Xdliilis  ;  Altiir.ini  tertia  laudat  ovia. 

Of  the  foreign  sortn,  the  Milesian  [Samian]  and  Laconian,  as  well 
as  seveml  others  mentioned  in  Pliny,  were  celebrated.  [Yates, 
Tcxtrinnin  Antiquarum;  An  Avamut  of  the  Art  of  Weaving  among 
the  Ancients.  A  fauttrius  ucf/tntiuits^  importer  of  wool,  is  mentioned, 
Orell.  luecr.  4063.]  The  cloth  was  Hoinetimes  thick  and  heayy;  at 
others,  thinner  and  lighter.  On  account  of  the  first-mentioned  qua- 
lity, the  toga  is  called  dmsa,  pimjuis  (Suet.  Aug.  82) ;  hirta  (Quinct. 
Inst,  xii.  10).  The  latter  mus^t  not  be  confounded  with  thejpraca, 
which  signifies  only  the  new  ganneiit,  or  one  that  was  more  woolly, 
and  not  so  closely  shorn ;  whence  sometimes  the  trita  (see  Obbar. 
on  Hor.  Epist.  i.  1,  95),  sometimes  the  raaa,  is  opposed  to  it.  The 
lighter  sort  served  for  summer- wear.  Mart.  iL  85.  According  to 
Pliny  (viii.  48,  74),  it  first  came  into  use  under  Augustus.  Silk 
stufiPs  were  not  worn  till  late,  and  even  then,  sertca  signifies  generally 
only  half-silk  cloth,  the  warp  being  linen  thread,  and  the  woof  of 
silk.  When  greater  accuracy  of  expression  is  used,  the  distinction 
is  made  between  suhserica  and  holoserica,  [Lddor.  xix.  22,  holo»erica 
tota  aerica — tramoserica  itamine  lineo,  trama  ex  «mco.]  Lamprid. 
8ev,  Alex,  40.  But  what  he  says  of  HeHogabalus  (26),  Frimua 
Romanorum  holoserica  veste  U9us  fertur,  quum  jam  tuhaerica  in  U3u 
essentf  this  can  only  hold  good  of  the  men,  for  the  Jidoserica  etola 
mulierum  is  mentioned  by  Yarro  in  Nonius.  As  such  garments  cost 
enormous  sums,  they  were  always  considered  an  article  of  extrava- 
gance. We  see  from  Quinct.  xii.  10,  that  silken  stuffs  {mbaerica) 
were  used  for  the  toga  also.  [At  first,  however,  silk  garments  were 
worn  only  by  women,  Dio.  Cass,  xliii.  24  :  men  being  in  fsuit  for- 
bidden to  use  them.    Tac.  Ann,  ii.  33,  ne  vestis  serira  viros  fcedaret. 
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Yop.  Tac,  10 ;  Dio.  Cass.  Hi.  lo.  But  the  law  was  often  transgressed, 
6.  g.  by  Caligula,  Suet.  Col,  52 ;  and,  later,  it  became  obsolete.  SoHn. 
50.]  On  account  of  their  high  price  [Yop.  Aurd.  45,  one  pound  of 
silk  cost  a  pound  of  gold],  these  stuffs  were  woven  so  thin  that  the 
famous  Coa  (which  were,  however,  also  composed  of  byssus)  were 
often  censured  by  moralists.  See  Bottig.  Hah,  ii.  115,  and  Hein- 
dorf  on  Hor.  QcA,  i.  2,  161.  The  garment  worn  by  Venus,  in  a  paint- 
ing firom  Pompeii  (3ftM.  Borh,  iii.  36),  and  that  worn  by  Phryne, 
as  she  is  called  (viii.  5),  must  be  considered  robes  of  this  sort.  In 
vii.  20,  it  is  not  much  thicker ;  and  of  them  we  may  say  with  Horace, 
pcene  vidert  est  tU  nudam,  [Sen.  de  Ben,  vii.  9,  video  sericas  vesteSy  si 
vestes  vocandce  sunt,  in  quibus  nihil  est,  quo  defendi  atU  corpus  rtui 
denique  pudor  possit,"]  The  silk  dresses  did  not  come  to  Europe  in 
the  web,  but  the  raw  silk  had  usually  to  be  manu&ctured  here. 
The  chief  ])assages  on  this  point  are  Aristotle,  H,  A.  r.  17.  (19.) 
[Isid.  xix,  27.]  Plin.  vi.  17,  20,  Seres  lanicio  silvarum  nohiUSy  per- 
fusam  aqua  depectentes  frondium  canitiem :  unde  geminus  feniinis 
nostris  labor,  reordiendi  JUa  rursumque  texendi.  The  obscurity  of 
the  expression  has  induced  many  to  believe  that  the  robes  already 
manufactured  were  taken  to  pieces,  and  then  put  together  again. 
In  Bome,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Martial  (xi.  27,  11),  the  most  cele- 
brated weavers  appear  to  have  lived  in  the  Vicus  Tuscus.  [Silk- 
merchants,  sericarii  negotiatoreSy  occur  in  inscriptions.  Orell.  1368, 
4252.  The  sericaria  (2955)  is  a  female  slave,  who  probably  had 
charge  of  the  silk  dresses  of  her  mistress.  On  the  origin  of  silk, 
and  its  manufacture  and  different  names,  see  Becker's  CharideSy 
Eng.  trans,  p.  316,  and  Yates,  Textrin.  Antiq.  i.  160 — ^250.  Though 
linen  was  indispensable  in  a  household  (Non.  xiv.  5,  mentions  the 
linen  covers,  plages;  xiv.  17,  linteolum  ccesicium;  and  frequently  the 
mappce  and  mantelia,  or  napkins.  See  the  Excursus  on  the  Table 
Utensils,  Gausape  also  was  originally  of  linen,  though  afterwards 
of  wool),  yet  it  was  little  used  for  dress.  Hence  it  is  seldom 
mentioned,  except  in  speaking  of  the  women  (never  in  the  case 
of  the  toga).  PHn.  H,  N,  xix.  1 ;  whence  we  may  infer  that 
women  sometimes  wore  linen  garments.  See  Fest.  and  Paul.  p.  310, 
who  explain  supparus  as  vestimentum  pueUare  lineum.  Non.  xiv.  20 ; 

Appul.  Met,  ii.  p.  117 ;  Isid.  xix.  25,  mentions  the  amievlum  as  mere- 
tricivmn  pallium  lineum,  and  the  anaboladium  as  amictorium  lineum 
feminarum. 

It  is  not  till  later  that  linen  garments  for  the  men  are  met  with 
(for  the  legio  linteata  did  not  derive  its  name  from  its  dress ;  Paul. 
Diac.  p.  115;  Liv.  x.  38;  and  there  was  a  special  cau^:e  for  the 
priests  of  Isis  weari  ig  linen  robes,  linigera  turba,    Ovid.  Art,  Am,  i. 
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77 ;  Suet.  Oct.  12),  when  fine  linen  stuffs  became  an  article  of  spei^ial 
luxury.  Xiamprid.  Sev.  Alex,  40.  The  young  slaves  in  attendance 
wore  robes  of  this  fine  linen.  Suet.  Cat,  Undeo  auccinctos  ;  Sen.  de 
Brev,  Vit.  12 ;  Heind.  ad  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  8,  10.  In  later  times,  linen 
was  valuable  from  its  fine  quality,  and  the  ornaments  worked  into 
it.  The  finest  came  from  Egypt  and  Spain  {Carba8us,  Plin.  xix*  2 ; 
Non.  xiv.  28 ;  Lucan.  iii.  239. 

Floxa  coloratis  adsti-ingunt  carbasa  gemmis. 

Virg.  -d^n.  viii.  34.)  Often,  however,  linum  appears  to  mean  cotton, 
hyssuSt  and  vice  versa ;  as  both  stuffs  were  very  similar,  e.  g.  laid, 
xix.  22,  Sunt  quigeniM  quoddam  lint  hyssum  existimenty  27,  25  ;  Anson. 
EpK  Farecb,  2;  linteam  da  sindonem;  though,  elsjwhere,  sindon 
denotes  cotton  stuffs.  See  Plin.  xix.  1 ;  Poll.  vii.  76 ;  Becker's  Cha^ 
rides,  Eng.  trans,  p.  316.  The  weavers  of  linen  stuffs  were  called 
linteones.  Plant.  Aul.  iii.  6,  38;  Forcell.  Thea,;  and  the  sellers  of  it 
lintearii,  Orell.  Inscr,  8,  4215 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  xiv.  3,  5 ;  comp.  Cic.  Verr. 
V.  6.  They  also  manufactured  stuffs  of  wool  and  linen  mixed,  lino- 
sterna,     Isid.  xix.  22. 

Here  the  question  arises  as  to  what  were  the  colours  of  these 
stuffs.  Originally,  the  customary  colour  was  white,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  only  permitted  one  for  the  toga.  The  poor  slaves 
and  freedmen  wore  dark-coloured  clothes,  it  is  true,  but  this 
was  for  economy's  sake,  as  they  were  less  liable  to  soil.  These 
dark  stuffs,  fiisci  colores,  Mart.  i.  97 ;  xiv.  127 ;  canusince  fuacm ; 
comp.  129;  were,  partly,  dark  naturally  (the  wool  of  the  Boetic 
sheep  was  dark-coloured ;  Mart.  i.  97 ;  xiv.  133,  me  mea  tinxit  ovis  ; 
Non.  xvi.  13;  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxii.  1,  70,  naturaliter  nigrum);'  partly 
dyed  so  {color  anthracinuSy  Non.  xvi.  14).  From  the  former,  the 
poor  were  called  puUata  turha,  Quinct.  vi.  4,  6,  ii.  12,  10;  Plin. 
Ep,  vii.  17 ;  Suet.  Oct,  40,  44.  But  the  higher  classes  also,  when 
in  mourning,  or  under  prosecution,  wore  dark  clothes  (hence  toga 
pulla,  sordida).  See  the  Excursus  on  The  Burial  of  the  Dead,  It 
was  not  till  after  the  extiuction  of  the  old  republican  manners  that 
men  wore  coloured  garments,  viz.  lacernce  and  synihesis,"]  The  fac- 
tions of  the  Circus  also  influenced  the  choice  of  colour. 

Women,  at  least  in  the  first  century,  frequently  wore  coloured 
robes ;  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  should  be  applied,  with 
Bottiger  {Sah.  ii.  91,  109),  only  to  girls  and  women  of  a  lighter 
cast.  [Sen.  Nat,  Qu,  vii.  31,  and  Lucian,  de  Domo,  7,  prove  only 
that  immodest  women  usually  wore  glaring  colours.  See  Becker's 
Charides,  translcuked  by  Metcalfe,  p.  320.]  In  the  paintings  from 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  even  of  the  grandest  subjects,  we  see  a 
far  less  number  of  white  than  of  coloured  robes,  as  sky-blue  and 
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yiolet.  See  Zahii)  Omam,  t.  19 ;  Mua,  Borh,  iii.  t.  5,  6,  and  in  the 
noble  figures  (tu.  t.  34),  the  tunica  and  palla  are  azure,  coyered 
with  golden  stars.  These  are,  it  is  true,  not  portraits  of  particular 
Homan  matrons,  but  still  they  exhibit  the  taste  of  the  period ;  and 
in  Petron.  67,  Fortunata,  the  wife  of  Trimalchio,  wears  a  tunica 
cerasina,  Comp.  Dig,  zzxiy.  2,  32,  and  7 :  pallce  purpurea  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  first  matrons.  Many  matrons  may  have 
retained  the  white  garment,  and  on  certain  occasions  coloured  ones 
would  probably  not  have  been  becoming,  but  this  cannot  bo  assumed 
to  have  been  generally  the  case.     [See  Ov.  Art,  Am,  iii.  169,  185 : 

Quot  nova  terra  parit  flores,  cum  vere  tepenti, 

Vitis  agit  gemmas  pigraque  cedit  hyems, 
Lana  tot  aut  plures  succos  bibit,  elige  certos.] 

These  robes  were  made  not  only  of  one  distinct  colour,  as  pur- 
pureas, ooccineoe,  amethyatince,  ianthincBf  prctsincBf  [or  after  names  of 
flowers,  as  violet,  mallow  {molochinua)  caltha,  crocus  (also  luteus, 
Ov.  Art  Am.  iii.  179 ;  Plin.  xxi.  8),  and  hyacinth.  Non.  xvi.  12,  2, 
11 ;  Isid.  xix. ;  or  iron-coloured,  ferrugineue,  Non.  xvi.  7;  Isid.  ib, ; 
Plaut.  Mil,  iv.  4,  43 ;  sea-coloured,  cuTnatiliSt  Non.  xvi.  1 ;  greenish, 
galbinus,  Juv.  ii.  97 ;  Mart.  iii.  85,  i.  97 ;  Forcell.  v.  galbanum;'] 
but  there  were  also,  at  least  in  the  time  of  PHny,  coloured  prints, 
so  to  speak^  which  appear  to  have  been  produced  much  in  the  same 
way  as  with  us,  and  by  means  of  a  corrosive  preparation  laid  on 
previously,  the  impressed  pai-ts  were  prevented  from  assTiming  the 
same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  piece.  Pliny  himself  is  full  of 
admiration  at  the  process.  [The  veatis  impluviata,  Plaut.  Epid,  ii. 
2,  40,  was  doubtless  a  figured  robe.  Non.  xvi.  3:  color  quasi 
fumato  stillicidio  impletus.  But  the  vestis  undulata, — ^PHn.  H,  N,  viii. 
48,  74 ;  Varro  in  Non.  ii.  926, — ^was  equivalent  to  'watered*  with  us 
(Changeant  or  Moirfe).  (Becker's  Charidea,  Engl,  transl.  p.  321.) 
Ovid,  Art,  Am,  iii.  177  : 

Hie  nndaa  imitatur,  babet  quoque  nomen  ab  tuidiB  ; 
Crcdideiim  Nympbas  bac  quoque  yeste  tegi.] 

Although  this  could  not,  of  course,  have  been  regular  printing, 
yet  these  garments  would  seem  to  have  been  something  like  calicos; 
they  were  at  all  events  veraicoloria.  [These  veraicoloria  were  also 
made  so  by  weaving  and  embroidery,  Juv.  ii.  97 :  Ccerulea  indutua 
acutida;  where  acutulaa  are  the  figures  woven  into  or  embroidered 
on  the  cloth.    Isid.  xix.  22 ;  Lucan.  x.  141 : 

Candida  Sidonio  perlucent  pectora  filo, 
Quod  NilotU  acus  compressum  pectins  Serum 
Solvit  et  extenso  loxavit  stamina  velo. 
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Stripes  or  borders,  woyen  in  or  sewn  on  the  garments,  were  called 
paragaudce.  Cod,  xi.  8,  2.  The  whole  garment  was  aLso  so  named, 
Lyd.  De  Mag,  ii.  13;  Treb,  Claud,  17;  Yop.  Aurel,  15,  lineoB  para^ 
gaudcB,  46 ;  Yop.  Frob,  4.  The  gold-embroidered  vesUa  plumaUB 
have  been  already  discussed.  Comp.  Stat.  Theb»  L  262,  aurata 
palla,    Heyne  ad  Virg,  u3Sn,  i.  648. 

The  purple  robes,  as  a  chief  object  of  ancient  luxury,  hare  been 
thoroughly  discussed  by  W.  Schmidt,  Forwhung&i  auf  dem  Gebitrt 
des  AUerthumSf  pp.  96 — ^212.  The  blight  scarlet  colour,  coccum, 
from  an  insect  resembling  the  cochineal  (not  a  vegetable  produc- 
tion ;  see  Plin.  H,  N,  ix.  41,  xvi.  8,  as  Isidorus  says,  vermicuius  ex 
Ailvestribus  frond%hxu\  must  not  be  confounded  with  purple,  from 
which  it  was  carefully  distinguished  by  the  ancients.  Suet.  Ner, 
33 ;  Mart.  v.  23 : 

Non  nisi  Tel  cocco  madida  Tel  murice  tincta 
Veste  nites. 

Quinct.  xi.  1,  31;  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxii.  1,  70;  Mart.  xiv.  131. — Of  the 
purples  {cfmchilium  in  a  wider  sense,  and  ostrum,  Isid.  xix.  28), 
we  must  take  care  to  distinguish  the  juice  of  the  regular  purple 
snail  {purpura^  pelagia,  also  pcenicum,  Varro,  L,  L,  v.  118,  guod  a 
Fosnis  primum  dicitur  allaia  Trop^vpa)  from  that  of  the  trumpet- 
snail  {huccinumf  murex,  k^vI)  ;  although  purpura  in  a  wider  sense 
includes  the  second  also,  just  as  murex  and  buccinum,  in  a  wider 
sense,  ofben  stands  for  purple.  Plin.  ix.  36,  61.  These  two  con- 
chylia  are  carefally  distinguished  by  Paul.  y.  trachali,  p.  367,  al- 
though in  a  mercantile  point  of  view  they  are  often  confounded. 
Plin.  ix.  36,  62 ;  Non.  xvi.  9 ;  Mart.  xiii.  87.  The  two  ground 
colours  of  purple,  red,  and  blackish  (PHn.  ix.  36,  62),  were  mixed  so 
ingeniously,  that  thirteen  different  tints  were  obtained.  In  the 
proper  purple,  in  its  stricter  sense,  Schmidt  distinguishes  the  pure 
frfim  the  diluted.  The  former  was,  in  later  times,  called  blatta 
(Salmas.  ad  Vopisc,  Aurel,  46 ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm,  ii.  48 ;  Lyd. 
De  Mens,  i.  19),  and  was  divided  into  two  sorts,  the  Tyrian  and 
amethystine,  Plin.  ix.  38,  62  ;  Suet.  Ner,  32 ;  of  which  the  Tyrian, 
which  was  the  dearest  (the  pound  of  wool  costing  one  thousand 
denarii.  Plin.  ix.  38,  63),  was  twice  dyed  to  give  it  the  magnificent 
dark  brilliancy,  Hifiafoe  and  Ms  tinctua,  Pliny.  Mart.  iv.  4,  quod  bis 
murice  vellum  inquiruUum,  Hot,  Epod,  12,  21,  iieraixB  lanxje,  Comp. 
2,  16 ;  Ov.  Art,  Am,  m,  170,  quas  bis  Tyrio  murice  lana  rubes^  Stat, 
Silv.  iii.  2,  139;  Lyd.  De  Mag.  ii,  13;  aXao  murex  biscoctus,  repetitus. 
The  violet  amethystine  purple  (also  called  ianthinumy  viola/xum^ 
Mart.  i.  97)  was  second  in  value ;  the  pound  of  wool  costing  only 
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one  hundred  denarii.  Plin.  ix.  38,  63.  The  diluted  or  pale  purple, 
on  the  other  hand  (ju$  temperatur  aqua)y  was  called  conchylia; 
hence  Flin.  ix.  39,  Canchyliata  vestis.  Suet.  Ccea.  43:  Cic.  Phil, 
ii.  27,  conchyliata  peristromcUa,  PHny  (t(.  and  xid.  8, 22)  diBCuases 
the  manifold  mixturee  and  dilutions.  The  smell  of  the  purple  gar- 
ments, the  difia^  for  instance,  was  hr  from  agreeable ;  Mart.  i.  50, 
32,  olidcB  vutea  murice;  iv.  4,  ix.  63.  Wool  and  silk  were  the  chief 
materials ;  they  were  always  dyed  raw,  never  in  the  web ;  cotton  was 
neyer  dyed  purple,  linen  very  seldom.  Plin.  J7.  N.  xix.  1,  5.  Dyers 
in  purple  (the  most  renowned  were  those  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia) 
and  dealers  in  it  were  called  purpurarii^  Orell.  Inscr,  4271,  4250. 
It  was  spun  and  woven  by  common  spinners  and  weavers. 

The  use  id  purple  in  the  toga  of  the  magistrates,  and  tunica  of 
the  senators  and  knights,  has  been  already  mentioned.  Such 
borders  were  also  worn  by  private  persons,  but,  at  first,  only  of  a 
common,  spurious  purple.  Cic.  j9.  Seti.  8.  (Piso)  vestitur  aspere 
nostra  Aoc  purpura  pUbeia  ac  ponte  fusoa;  where  fu9oa  is  wrongly 
explained  as  vudacea  by  Feiratius ;  whereas  that  belonged  to  the 
genuine  purple  HaMa,  This  fueoa  and  plebeia  corresponds  to  the 
fuXaiva  of  Gato,  in  Plut.  CatrMin,  6,  which  is  the  garb  of  a  com* 
mon  xnan.  and  not  fit  for  a  consul.  Only  magistrates  might  with 
propriety  wear  the  ornament  of  Tynan  puiple,  and  violacemn.  In 
other  persons  it  was  considered  improper ;  and  hence  Cselius  was 
censured  for  wearing  the  genuine  purples,  Cic.  p,  Ccel,  30.  But  as 
luxury  increased  apace,  this  distinction  was  no  longer  observed;  and 
not  only  were  borders  worn  of  the  best  purple,  but  even  whole 
garments  of  it.  The  women  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  made  any 
difference  between  the  various  purples.  Yal.  Max.  ii.  1,  5.  But 
Caesar  issued  a  prohibitive  edict.  Suet.  Ccbb,  43.  against  oonchyliaUB 
vestesj  nisi  certis  peraonu  et  cetatihua  perque  certoe  dies ;  which  was 
repeated  by  Augustus.  IHo.  Cass.  xliz.  16:  r//v  ri  koBiiTa  rtiv 
aXovpy^  fi^Civa  dXXov  ^m  rwv  /SovXfvrwv  iyivtoBat,  As  aXovpyiQ  is 
the  same  as  hoUmerus,  all  purple,  or  genuine  purple,  Isid.  xix.  22,  we 
see  that  the  use  of  the  garments  with  a  purple  border  was  not  for- 
bidden. Nero  modified  this  interdict,  forbidding  only  garments  of 
the  genuine  purple  {hlatta) ;  Suet.  Ner,  32.  Women  also  were  liable 
to  a  severe  penalty  for  infringing  the  rule,  and  merchants  were 
forbidden  to  sell  the  article.  But  this  distinction  soon  ceased 
again ;  Lamprid.  Sev,  Alex,  40 ;  Yop.  Aurd,  46,  ut  hlatteas  tunicas 
matroncd  haherentj  29.  The  purple  toga  and  robe  were  now  alone 
forbidden;  these  being  the  exclusive  insignia  of  the  Emperor. 
Lactant.  iv.  7 :  indumentum  purpurcB  insigne  regies  dignitatis.  The 
later  interdicts  only  applied  to  the  best  sorts  {hlatta),  named  murex 
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sacevj  or  adorandus,  which  were  produced  by  the  imperial  manu- 
factories ;  the  commoner  sorts  continued  to  be  allowed,  and  were 
sold  in  the  shops.     Cod.  xi.  8,  3;  Cod,  Theod,  x.  21,  3,  x.  20,  18.] 

As  regards  the  manufacture  of  these  garments,  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  they  came  almost  ready  from,  the  loom,  and  therefore 
were  without  sutura.  See  Schneid.  Ind,  ad  Scr.  B.  B,  s.  y.  tela  ; 
Beckmann,  Beitr,  iv.  39;  Bottig.  Furienem,  36,  and  Sah,  ii.  106. 
This  assumption,  however,  seems  to  require  some  restrictions. 
With  respect  to  the  toga,  it  is  contradicted  by  Quinctilian,  and  it 
seems  even  less  possible  in  the  case  of  the  pcenula  ;  and  if  we  look 
at  a  tunica,  the  upper  part  of  which  consists  of  two  panni^  which 
must  have  been  listened  together,  before  the  breast  and  back  could 
be  covered,  we  shall  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  it  could  at  once 
have  been  woven  in  that  form.  The  mistake,  perhaps,  consists  in 
taking  what  sometimes  occurred  for  a  general  rule.  The  pieces 
might  have  been  woven  on  purpose  for  each  separate  dress,  and 
first  become  perfect  garments  under  the  hands  of  the  vestiarii,  ves" 
tifidy  pcBntUariiy  whose  names  frequently  occur  in  the  lists  of  slaves. 
[Spinning  and  weaving  were  performed  by  female  slaves,  who, 
originally,  did  this  in  the  atrium,  under  the  eye  and  with  the 
assistance  of  their  mistress.  See  above.  Later,  the  mistress  seldom 
assisted,  Colum.  xii.  praef.  9 ;  when  she  did,  it  was  thought  worthy 
of  special  commendation.  Orell.  4639,  lanificay  pia,  pudica,  4860. 
Auson.  Parent,  ii.  3,  xvi.  3.  In  the  houses  of  the  great  there  was 
a  special  room,  textrinum,  or  textrina,  where  the  female  slaves 
worked,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  lanipendia,  also  lanipens  serini 
and  lanipendus.  Pompon.  Dig,  xxiv.  1,  31 ;  Alfen.  Dig,  xxxii.  1,  61 ; 
Cai.  XV.  1,  27.  See  the  instructive  passage  in  Sen.  Ep,  90 :  Dum 
wit  describere  primumf  quemadmodwn  alia  torqueantur  JUa^  alia  ex 
molli  solutoqite  ducantWf  deinde  quemadmodum  tela  auspensis  pon^ 
dcribus  rectum  stamen  extendaty  qtiemadmodum  auhtemen  insertum^ 
quod  duritiam  utrimque  comprimentis  frames  remolliaty  spaiha  coire 
cogantur  etj'ungiy  textricum  quoqueartem  a  eapientibus  dixi  inventam, 
ohlitus  postea  repertum  hoc  Bubtilius  genuSf  in  quo 

Tela  jugo  juncta  est,  stamen  secemit  arundo. 
Inserifeur  medium  radiis  subtemen  acutis, 
Quod  lato  feriunt  insecti  pectine  dentis. 

Juv.  ix.  28 ;  Isid.  xix.  29 ;  Yates,  Textrin,  AnHqtwrum,"] 

The  Bomans  knew  nothing  about  washing  their  clothes  at  their 
own  houses,  and  the  ladies  were  far  better  off  than  the  king's 
daughter  Nausicaa.  The  whole  dress,  when  dirty,  was  handed  over 
to  the  fidlo,  whose  business  consisted,  besides  getting  up  cloths 
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fresh,  from  the  loom,  in  attending  to  the  scouring  of  those  which 
had  been  worn,  lavare,  interpolare  ;  hence  they  formed  an  important 
collegium.  Fabretti,  Itisct.  278.  [Orell.  4056,  3291,  4091.]  Schoett- 
gen,  Antiquitatea  FtdlonioB ;  Beckmann,  Beitr,  iy.  3d.  The  remains 
of  a  fvilonia  excavated  at  Pompeii,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
with  paintings  relating  to  the  business  of  the  fvllones^  are  more 
instructive  than  all  the  passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned. 
They  are  given  in  the  Mus,  Borb,  iv.  t.  49,  60,  and  partly  ia  Gell's 
Fompeiana,  ii.  51. 

In  the  lower  part  of  one  of  these  pictures  we  see  in  a  line,  in 
four  niches,  such  as  are  to  be  foimd  for  a  like  purpose  in  the  build' 
ing,  three  boys  and  an  adult  standing  in  tubs,  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying,  by  treading  with  their  feet,  altemis  pedihiMf  the  clothes 
placed  in  them.  As  l^e  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  regular  soap,  they  employed  in  place  of  the  lixivium  another 
alkali,  with  which  tiie  greasy  dirt  contained  in  the  clothes  com- 
bined, and  by  this  means  became  dissolved.  Of  this  kind  was  the 
niirum,  which  was  often  used,  and  of  which  Pliny  treats,  xxxi.  10. 
But  the  cheapest  means  was  urine,  which  was  therefore,  as  is  well 
known,  chiefly  used.  The  clothes  were  put  in  this  mixed  with 
water,  and  then  stamped  upon  with  the  feet ;  this  process  was  per- 
formed by  older  persons,  whilst  boys  lifted  the  clothes  out  of  the 
tubs.  Above  these,  in  a  second  compartment,  we  see  the  next  part 
of  the  process.  On  a  pole,  hanging  on  strings,  a  white  tunica  is 
stretched,  and  one  of  the  follones  is  manipulating  it  with  a  card  or 
brush,  very  like  a  horse-brush,  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  it  up 
again,  and  giving  it  a  nap.  To  the  right,  a  second  is  bringing  a 
round  frame,  with  wide  bars  like  a  hen-coop,  which  hangs  over  him 
and  through  which  his  head  is  stuck,  whilst  in  his  left  hand  he 
carries  a  vessel  with  handles ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
purpose  for  which  this  apparatus  was  designed.  The  white  gar- 
ments, after  being  washed,  were  vapoured  with  brimstone,  and  they 
were  stretched  on  the  frame  whilst  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  the 
sulphur  beneath.  Whether  the  sulphur  was  so  evolved  in  the 
vessel  which  the  workmen  carried,  or  whether  it  contained  water, 
with  which  the  clothes  were  sprinkled  before  being  subjected  to  the 
brimstone,  we  shaJl  not  attempt  to  determine.  To  the  left  sits  an 
oldish  well-dressed  woman,  who  seems  to  be  examining  a  piece  of 
doth,  which  a  young  workwoman  has  brought  to  her.  The  golden 
hair-net  which  she  wears,  the  necklace  and  the  armlets  with  two 
green  stones,  show  that  she  is  one  of  the  more  important  personages 
in  the  fullonia.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  yoimg  man  carrying  the 
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frame  wears  an  oliye-garland,  and  above  >^iTn  on  the  frame  aits  an 
owl.    This  must  relate  to  Minerva. 

On  a  second  wall  we  see,  in  the  lower  part,  a  young  man  in  a 
green  tunica,  giving  a  dress  or  piece  of  cloth  to  a  woman  wearing  a 
green  under-garment,  and  over  it  a  yellow  one  with  red  serpentine 
stripes.  To  her  right  sits  a  second  female  figure  in  a  white  tunica, 
who  appears  to  be  cleaning  a  card,  or  other  similar  instrument. 
Above  them  several  pieces  of  cloth  are  suspended  on  two  poles. 

Lastly,  in  the  compartment  above  is  a  great  press  with  two 
screws,  to  give  the  dresses  the  finishing  touch.  In  this  manner  all 
the  dresses  were  prepared,  but  the  coloured  ones  had,  of  oourse,  in 
many  respects  to  undergo  a  different  treatment  (comp.  Pliny,  xxxv. 
17) ;  and  thus  they  were  returned  to  their  possessors  with  a  new 
gloss.  A  garment  when  once  washed  did  not,  of  course,  possess  the 
same  value.  Hence  the  disperwitar  of  Trimalchio,  in  Petron.  30, 
says :  VestimerUa  mea  accubitoria  perdidit,  qucs  mihi  natdli  meo  cliens 
quidem  donaverat,  Tyria  sine  duhio  sed  Jam  semel  lota :  on  which 
Burmann  quotes  Lamprid.  Hdiog.  26 :  LirUeamen  lotvm  nunqitam 
idtigit,  mendicos  diccM  ^t  linteis  lotU  uUrwiiwr,  So  also  Martial,  z. 
11,  lota  terqute  quaUrque  toga,  is  considered  a  poor  present. 


EXCURSUS  I.    SCENE  IX. 


THE  MEALS. 


rpHE  contrast  between  the  sunplicity  of  earlier  times,  and  the 
■*■  very  refined  luxury  of  a  later  period,  appeared  most  strikingly 
perhaps  at  the  table.  The  prodigality  of  its  equipments  were  ulti- 
mately made  not  only  with  the  yiew  of  indulging  the  palate  by  the 
choicest  dainties,  but  also  from  a  desire  of  obtaining  the  rarest 
articles,  at  whatever  price.  These  were  heaped  up  in  dishes,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  being  agreeable  to  the  taste,  but  simply 
because  they  imparted  an  additional  splendour  to  the  banquet,  on 
account  of  the  immense  sums  they  had  cost.  Besides  which,  the 
grand  object  of  the  Boman  gouiTuands  was  not  merely  to  eat 
daintily,  but  as  much  as  possible ;  and  they  sought  to  increase  their 
capacity  for  so  doing  by  the  most  unnatural  means.  The  golden 
saying,  llfaut  manger  pour  vivrcy  et  nonpas  vivrepour  manger,  was 
precisely  inyerted  at  Bome.  As  such  importance  was  attached  to 
everything  relating  to  the  table,  there  is  naturally  no  lack  of  mate- 
rials for  a  description  of  the  habits  connected  with  it ;  and  several 
writers  not  only  take  pleasure  in  reverting  frequently  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  have  also  left  us  detailed  accoimts  of  grand  banquets. 
Stuckii,  Antiquitates  ConvivcUea;  Ciacconius  and  Ursinus,  De  Tri^ 
dinio;  Bulengerus,  De  Convivits;  are  the  most  complete  writings 
thereon ;  but  we  shall  pay  little  regard  to  them,  as  they  are  rather 
confused  masses  of  collected  passages,  than  lucid  expositions,  and 
also  abound  with  errors.  In  addition  to  these,  are  Meierotto,  Ueber 
SiUen  und  Lebensari  der  Jtomer ;  Wiistemann,  PoZ.  des  Scaurus; 
but  the  best  compilation  is  that  of  Professor  Bahr,  in  Creuzer*s 
Abriss,  407.  We  shall  here  treat  chiefly  of  the  meals  at  different 
times  of  the  day,  and  make  the  arrangement  of  the  triclinium,  the 
discussion  of  the  utensils,  and  wines,  the  subjects  of  particular 
articles. 

It  is  especially  necessary  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  later  and  the  earlier  periods,  in  which,  according  to  the  testi- 
monies of  writers,  the  principal  article  of  food  was  a  gruel,  piUe, 
/ar,  <idor,  Varro,  de  L,  X.  v.  22,  De  victu  antiquiseima  piUs ;  Plin. 
xviii.  8, 19,  Ptdte  non  pane  vixisae  longo  tempore  Romanos  manifestwn  ; 
comp.  Val.  Max.  ii.  5,  5.    Juvenal  (xiv.  170)  also  says ; 

sed  magnis  fratribus  horum 
A  aerobe  vel  sulco  redeuntibus  altera  coena 
Amplior  et  grandes  fumabant  pultibos  olltB. 

G02 
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And  it  appears  also  to  have  been  in  a  later  period  a  common  dish 

at  the  frugal  board.     Mart.  v.  78,  9,  ptUtem  niveam  premens  hotellus, 

and  the  principal  sustenance  of  the  lower  classes,  to  which  Mart. 

xiii.  8,  alludes. 

Imbue  plebeias  Clusinis  pultibus  oUas. 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  passage  that  the  puis  was  the 
national  food  of  Etruria  (Ott.  Muller,  Etrtisk.  i.  234),  and  it  was 
only  called  duMnaf  because  the  far  duainum^  which  was  the  best 
and  whitest  grain,  was  especially  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  very 
probable,  however,  that  this  dish  was  commonly  eaten  through  the 
greater  part  of  Italy.  [See  Hauthal  ad  Pers,  p.  183.]  In  addition 
to  puis,  green  vegetables  {olera),  and  legumes  {legu/mina),  were  fre- 
quently used,  and  flesh  but  sparingly. 

But  sacrifices  themselves,  and  the  pubHc  banquets,  ctence  popu- 
lares  (Plant.  Trin,  ii.  4,  69),  by  degrees  led  to  the  introduction  of 
better  meals,  and  the  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  foreigners  no 
doubt  also  exercised  an  influence.  This  became  manifest  chiefly 
after  the  wars  in  Asia,  A.  xr.  G.  563.  In  earlier  times  no  private 
cooks  were  kept,  there  being  no  occupation  for  them.  FHn.  xviii. 
tl,  28:  Nee  coquoa  vera  hahebant  in  servitiis  eosqiie  ex  mcicello  con- 
ducehant  And  such  we  find  to  be  the  ca^e  almost  universally  in 
Plautus.  On  the  contrary,  Livy,  in  the  passage  already  often  men- 
tioned (xxxix.  6),  concerning  the  luxury  which  was  introduced  frt)m 
Asia,  says :  epulas  quoque  ipsas  et  cura  et  sumtu  majoreapparari  coeptce : 
turn  coquuSf  vilissiTnum  antiquis  mancipium  et  a^timatione  et  usu,  in 
pretio  ewe,  et  quod  mimsterium  fuerat,  are  haberi  ccepta.  Until  the 
years  580,  no  private  baker  also  was  kept,  nor  did  any  follow  the 
trade  of  bakers.  Plin.  supra  :  Pistorea  Bomce  nonfuere  ad  Persicttm 
uaque  bellumy  annis  ah  urbe  condita  super  DLXXX.  Ipsi  partem 
faciehant  QuiriteSf  muUerumque  id  opus  erat,  aictU  etiam  nunc  in 
plurimis  gentium.,  [In  the  country,  even  at  a  later  period,  women 
and  slaves  had  to  do  the  baking.  XJlp.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7, 12 ;  oomp.  Sen. 
Ep.  90.]  And  a  verse  in  Plautus,  Aul,  ii.  9, 4,  where  the  artoptes  is 
mentioned,  might  have  been  considered  spurious,  had  not  Ateius 
Capito  informed  us :  coquoa  turn  panem  lautioribus  coqui  solitoa,  piato- 
resque  tantum  eoSy  qui  far  pinsehant  nominatos,  Varro,  jDc  Vit,  Pop. 
Rom.  in  Non.  ii.  643.  Nee  pistoris  nomen  erat,  nisi  ejus  qui  ruri/ar 
piueihaf.  But  in  Vano's  time,  skilful  pistores  fetched  immense 
prices,  as  we  see  fiom  the  fragment  of  his  satire  mpi  UifffinrWf  in 
Gell.  XV.  19. 

Kot withstanding  all  this,  tho  art  of  cookerj',  and  taste  for  deli- 
cacies, seem  to  havo  made  considerable  advances  in  Rome,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Plautus,  as  we  see  from  Aul.  ii.  9 ;   Cajyf.  iv.  2 ;  Mil, 
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iii.  1 ;  Cure,  ii.  3 ;  MenoecJnn.  i.  1 ;  Pcen,  i.  3.  These  passages  were 
doubtless  written  in  allusion  to  Eoman  habits,  and  the  longing  of 
the  parasites  would  otherwise  have  been  devoid  of  meaning. 

In  considering  a  later  period  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
various  meals  which  were  taken  at  diflferent  times  of  the  day,  and 
thence  the  expressions,  jentaculum,  prandium,  merenda,  coenUy  vea- 
pemay  will  require  explanation.  [Dio.  Cass.  Ixv.  4,  AxpaTitratrOai — 
apc(rr^(rai — diiirvop — /uraBop'rria.  Plut.  Symp,  viii.  6;  Suet.  Vit,  13, 
jentaculay  prandia,  ccenas,  coniissaticynea.'] 

Jentaculum,  also  jantaculumy  was  the  name  of  the  first  meal, 
eaten  early  in  the  morning,  [in  ancient  times  ailatumy  quia  jejuni 
vinum  sili  conditum  ante  meridiem  ahsorhebant,']  Isidor.  Orig,  xx.  2, 
10:  Jentaxiulum  est  primus  dbuSy  quojejunium  aolvitur,  unde  et  nun^ 
cupatum  Nigidius:  Noa  ipai  jejunia  jantaculis  levihus  solvimus.  The 
questions,  at  what  hour  this  meal  took  place,  what  it  consisted  of, 
and  whether  it  was  generally  adopted  by  persons  of  all  ages,  are 
difficult  of  answer,  since  the  matter  is  seldom  mentioned,  and  then 
in  a  chance  manner.  Salmas.  ad  Vopisc.  Tacit.  11,  615,  assumes 
the  usual  time  to  have  been  the  third  or  fourth  hour,  but  yet  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  any  fixed  time  was  general,  it  probably 
having  been  regulated  according  to  each  person's  wants,  and  the 
hour  at  which  he  rose.  Hence  it  was  not  always  taken  before 
going  out  of  the  house,  but  when  they  felt  the  want  of  it,  and  even 
in  going  along,  as  Saumaise  has  shown,  and  from  him  we  may 
gather  of  what  it  consisted.  Generally  it  was  bread,  seasoned  with 
salt,  or  some  other  condiment,  and  eaten  with  dried  grapes,  olives, 
cheese,  and  so  forth.  Vopiscus  says  of  Tacitus  (c.  11):  Fanem 
nisi  aiccum  nunquam  comedit  eundemque  aale  atque  aliia  rebus  condi- 
tum ^  which  is  rightly  referred  by  Saumaise  to  the  jentaculwm.  So 
speaks  Seneca  too  of  his  frugality  [Epiat.  82) :  Pani^  deinde  siccus, 
et  sine  menaa  prandiumy  poet  quod  non  sunt  lavandce  manus;  where 
panis  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  of  prandium.  Others  took 
milk  and  eggs  besides,  and  mulsum,  Lamprid.  Alex,  Sev.  30.  This 
passage  seems  to  show  that  the  use  of  the  jentaculum  was  not  con- 
fined to  children  and  weakly  persons,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to 
draw  inferences  for  the  Boman  custom  from  Plutarch,  Eustathius, 
and  Didymus.    The  passages  commonly  quoted.  Mart.  xiv.  223, 

Jentacula : 

Sargite ;  jam  vendit  pueris  jentacula  pistor, 

Cristateeque  sonant  undique  lacis  aves  ; 

and  Plant.  {True,  ii.  7,  46),  hujus  pater  pueri  illic  est;  usque  ad 
jentaculum  jussit  aliy  do  not  justify  any  such  conclusion;  for  in 
Martial,  it  is  evident  from  the  Lemma,  jentcuyulum,  that  a  particular 
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kind  of  pastry  wliicli  served  for  the  boys'  breakfast,  is  meant.  Still 
less  proof  lies  in  the  words  of  Plautus;  for  alere  ad  jentaaUum 
means,  to  bring  np  to  that  time  when  the  child  is  no  longer  fed 
with  puh^  but  can  partake  with  others  of  the  ordinary  jeniaculuin. 
On  the  other  hand,  Vitellius  (Suet.  7)  asks  of  the  soldiers  "who 
meet  him,  jamne  jentassent  f  and  Martial  says  to  Osedlianus,  'who 
came  as  early  as  the  fifth  hour  to  the  prandium  (viii.  67) : 

Mane  yeni  potius ;  nam  cur  te  quinta  moretor  ? 
Ut  jentes,  scro,  Caiciliane,  venis. 

Comp.  also  Appul.  Met,  i.  60.  We  may  therefore  aasoine  that 
such  a  breakfast  was  generally  adopted  solvendo  jejunio,  though 
many  might  have  omitted  it  in  the  same  way  as  others  abstained 
from  the  prandium. 

The  prandium  was  not  so  much  a  breakfast  as  the  proper  mid- 
day meal,  though  it,  too,  was  only  looked  upon  as  a  preHminary 
repast,  while  the  more  bounteous  coena  appeared  in  the  back- 
ground. [The  early  meal  of  soldiers  before  the  battle  was  so 
called,  Isid.  xx.  2;  Liv.  xxyiii.  14.]  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  time  at  which  it  took  place ;  it  was  the  sixth  hour,  whence  in 
Martial  (iy.  8),  &exta  quies  Jassis ;  consequently  about  mid-day ;  but 
this  docs  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  did  not  commence  till  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  hour ;  for  we  read  in  Suet.  Claud,  34 : 
JBestiariis  mertdianieque  adeo  delectabatur,  ut  etiam  prima  luce  ad 
epectaailum  descended,  et  meridie,  dimisBo  ad  prandium  poptilo, 
pereederet.  So  that  the  expression  meridie,  is  not  to  be  taken  so 
literally,  and  mid-day  might  doubtless  arrive  diuing  the  games. 
Many  persons  might,  however,  begin  earlier,  as  Saturio  (in  Plaut. 
Pera.  i.  3,  33)  answers  Toxilus :  Nimis  poene  mane  est,  Cicero  says 
of  Antony  {PhiL  ii.  41):  ab  hora  tertia  bibehatur;  and  people 
generally  regulated  the  meal  according  to  circimistances,  as  Horace 
on  the  journey  {Sat.  i.  5,  25),  who  would  scarcely  wait  for  the 
sixth  hour.  The  saying  of  Paull.  p.  223:  prandium  ex  Onxco 
TpoMiov  eat  dictum;  nam  meridianum  cibum  canam  vocabantt  agrees 
very  well  with  his  account  of  the  ccena.  He  meant  to  say  here^ 
that  the  name  {prandium)  was,  at  a  later  period,  used  for  it  (the 
mid-day  meal),  and  that  formerly  the  cibva  meridiantis  was  called 
coma,  [So  also  Plut.  Sympos,  viii.  6,  5 ;  Suet.  Oct,  78,  post  cibum 
meridianitm  ;  Tac.  Ann,  xiv.  2,  medio  die."] 

The  less  common  term,  merenda,  appears  to  denote  the  same 
thing  as  pranditun.    Non.  i.  118;    Fest.  Exc,  xi.  92;    Isid.  Ot^ 
XX.  2,  12.     Merenda  eat  cibua  qui  declinante  die  aumitur^  quasi  post 
meridiem  edenda  et  proxima  coenoe.     Unde  et  anteccenia  a  g^utbusdam 
vacant ur.     "What  time  Isidorus  meant  is  not  so  easily  told,  for 
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between  prandiiun  and  coena  there  Ls  no  place  for  merenda.  But 
the  promuUia  belonged  to  the  coona  itself.  [Perhaps  he  meant  an 
evening  meal,  which  might  be  taken  by  way  of  exception.*]  In 
Calpum.  Sic.  Ed,  v.  60,  we  certainly  have 

Yerum  ubi  declivi  jam  nona  tepescere  sole 
Incipiet,  seneque  videbitur  hora  merends. 
Rursus  pasce  greges. 

Bnt  this  is  of  sheep,  and  merenda  denotes  meal-time  generally. 
But  we  gather  that  the  word  denotes  the  prandium,  without  the 
explanations  of  the  grammarians,  from  a  letter  of  Marc.  Aur.  in 
Fronto,  iv.  6 :  Deinde  ad  merendam  itum.  Quid  me  censes  pran- 
disss  9  Pants  tantulum.  Ah  hora  sexta  domum  redimus,  where  me- 
renda and  prandium  are  used  as  synonymes,  and  the  time  is  before 
mid-day.  Further,  in  Plant.  Most,  iv.  3,  27,  Theuropides  says  to 
Phaniscus : 

Vide,  818,  ne  forte  ad  merendam  quopiam  devorteris, 
Atque  ibi  meliuscule,  quam  satis  fuerlt,  biberis. 

Simo  had  shortly  before  come  from  the  prandium.  As  regards  the 
etymology,  Isidor.  cites  a  second  passage :  Merum  hinc  et  merenda^ 
quod  antiquitus  id  temporis  pueris  operariis,  quibus  {9)  panis  merus 
dahatur,  etc.  How  little  value  is  to  be  attached  to  such  attempts 
at  guessing  the  derivation  of  a  word,  is  at  once  apparent. 

We  learn  from  Plautus  {Mencechm,  i.  3,  25)  of  what  the  pran- 
dium consisted.  Phsedromus  {Cure,  ii.  344)  mentions :  Femam, 
ahdoment  sumen,  suis  glandiwn.  It  consisted  of  warm  as  well  as 
cold  dishes ;  frequently  of  the  remains  of  the  coana  of  the  previous 
day,  reZigutce.  Cure,  supra ;  Pers.  i.  3, 25.  Cdlefieri  jussi  rdiquias ; 
and  to- which  the  parasite  adds :  Pernam  quidemjus  est  apponi  fri- 
gidam  postridie.  In  later  times  they  were  not  satisfied  with  these 
dishes,  but  olera^  fish,  eggs,  &c.,  were  added,  and  mulsum,  [Cic.  p, 
Clu,  joins  prandere  and  mulsum,]  wine,  and  especially  the  seduct- 
ive calda  were  drunk  with  it.  Many  frugal  people  took,  however, 
a  very  simple  prandium,  as  the  elder  Pliny.  Plin.  Epist,  iii.  5, 10. 
Seneca  called  this  a  prandium  sine  mensa  post  quod  non  sunt  lavandos 
manus. 

The  principal  meal  was  the  last  in  the  day,  coena  [dtXirvovy  Plut. 
ib."] ;  but  whether  this  applies  to  the  most  ancient  times,  may  seem 
doubtful,  according  to  Festus,  Exc,  iii.  41 :  Ccena  apvd  antiquos 
dicebatury  quod  nunc  est  prandium  ;  vespernay  quam  nunc  ccsnam  ap- 
pellamus,  xvii.  149,  and  xix.  157.  If  the  derivation  given  by  Isid. 
Orig,  XX.  11,  24,  ccena  vacatur  a  communions  vescentium;  koivov 
quippe  OroBci  comfmun/s  dicujit,  be  correct  (and  it  is  more  probable 
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than  from  Boivji),  this  meal,  whether  later  or  earlier,  must  alw^^'s 
be  considered  a  principal  one.  If  the  name  scen^ce  be  correct,  it  had 
not  a  G^reek  derivation  at  all. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  accotmt,  which  refers  to  a  period 
reaching  feur  beyond  all  written  memorials,  the  proper  time  of  the 
coena  was  about  half-way  between  mid-day  and  sun-set,  i.  e.  the 
ninth  hour ;  but  as  this,  in  winter,  began  at  half-past  one,  the  time 
for  business  would  have  been  too  much  broken  in  upon  th»«by, 
and  the  coena  was  then  deferred  till  an  hour  later,  by  which  means 
it  was  brought  to  about  the  same  time ;  for  in  summer  the  ninth 
began  at  2  hrs.  31  min.,  and  the  tenth,  in  winter,  2  hrs.  13  min. 
Plmy  {Epist.  iii.  1,  8)  says  of  Spurinna:  Uhi  hora  hcUinei  nunHaia 
est — eat  autem  hieme  nona,  ceatate  odava — in  sole,  si  caret  venio,  amhu- 
lat  nudus.  Lotus  accuhat.  The  ninth  is  generally  named  as  the 
hour  of  the  coena.  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  26 ;  Martial  in  his  division  of  the 
day,  iv.  8,  o : 

Imperat  exstnictos  frangere  nona  toros. 

Of  course  the  time  is  only  reckoned  approximately,  and  no  doubt, 
when  busy,  they  dined  later.  Mart.  vii.  51,  11.  Many,  on  the 
contrary,  began  the  meal  earlier  than  the  ninth  hour,  ccenare  de 
die;  Mitsch.  ad  Hor,  Od»  i.  1, 19 ;  Eupert.  ad  Juv,  i.  49 ;  when  pro- 
tracted till  late  in  the  night,  or  till  morning,  they  were  said,  caenare 
in  lucem,  [Mart.  i.  29,  in  lucem  hibit.']  Such  convivia  were  called, 
in  both  cases,  tempestiva,  [Cic.  p,  Mur.  6,  tempesHvi  convirti.] 
Even  with  the  more  frugal  people,  the  coena  was  of  pretty  long 
duration.  Pliny  {Epist  iii.  5, 13),  admiring  his  imole's  extraordinary 
parsimonia  temporis,  says :  Surgehat  oestate  a  coena  luce  ;  hieme  intra 
primam  noctis.  This  left  about  three  hours  for  the  meal,  and  yet 
even  such  instances  were  rare.  As  business  was  quite  over,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  day  belonged  to  recreation,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  curtailing  the  meal. 

The  coena  consisted  of  three  parts:  1.  Gustus  (gustatio),  or pro^ 
mulsis;  2,fercula,  different  courses;  3.  mensce  secundce.  The  gustus, 
says  Petronius  (21,  31),  contained  dishes  designed  more  to  excite 
than  to  satisfy  hunger ;  all  sorts  of  vegetables  to  help  digestion,  as 
lactuca.  Mart.  xiii.  14  : 

Claudere  qnse  coenas  lactuca  solebat  avornm. 
Die  mihi,  cur  nostras  inchoat  ilia  dapes  P 

See  Heindorf,  on  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  59.  Also,  shell  and  other  fish, 
easy  of  digestion,  with  piquant  sauces,  and  so  forth.  The  sup- 
position that  the  meal  began  with  eggs,  whence  Acron,  on  Hor.  Sat, 
1.  36,  explains  the  proverb,  ah  avo  ad  mala,  agrees  very  well  with 
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Cic.  Fam,  ix.  20,  Integram  famem  ad  ovum  affero;  who  means  that 
his  hunger  lasts  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  Petron.  33,  the 
ova  pavonina  also  belong  to  the  gustatio ;  and  Mart.  xii.  19,  says : 

In  thermis  sumit  lactucas,  ova,  lacertum. 

This  was  a  gustus,  which  many  took  immediately  after  bathing. 
Appul.  Met,  ix.  p.  656.  [Plin.  Ep,  i.  15:  ParaUz  erant  lactucas 
singuloe,  cochlecd  ternce^  ova  hina»    Varro,  B,  B,  i.  2.] 

They  also  generally  took  mulsum  (see  the  Excursus  on  The 
Drinke),  as  wine  was  thought  too  heating  for  the  empty  stomach. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  24 : 

Aufidius  forti  miscebat  mella  Falerno, 
Mendose,  quoniam  vaculs  committere  venis 
Nil  nisi^lene  decet ;  leni  prsecordia  mulso 
Prolneris  melias. 

The  gustus  was  called  promulMa  ;  but  not  because  the  viands  were 
taken  before  the  mulsum,  but  because  they,  with  it,  formed  the 
whet.   In  the  same  sense  Martial  says,  irpon-iv«v,  instead  of  gustare. 

The  coena,  in  a  stricter  sense,  consisted  of  several  removes ;  /er- 
cula,  [also  called  mw«w«,]  named  prima,  altera,  tertia  coena,  followed. 
Mart.  xi.  31.  In  earlier  times  people  were  satisfied  with  two  re- 
moves (Cato,  in  Serv.  on  Virg.  u^n,  i.  637) ;  afterwards  there  were 
generally  three,  the  chief  dish,  caput  coence  (Mart.  x.  31),  being 
placed  in  the  centre ;  but  they  did  not  stop  there ;  and  JuvenaFs 
words  (i.  94)  are  well  known :  Quis  /ercula  septem  secreto  cuenavit 
avua  ?  [Suet.  Oct.  74 :  Coenam  ternia  fercidia  aut  quwm  abundantia^ 
sime  aenia  proahebai,']  There  was  never  a  lack  of  the  dessert,  rnenaoe 
secundoe,  which  consisted  of  pastry,  hellaria  (Gell.  xiii.  11),  fresh 
and  dried  fruit,  [Lamprid.  Alex,  8ev,  37,]  and  of  dishes  made  only 
to  be  looked  at,  and  called  by  the  Grecian  name  eptdeipnidea. 
Mart.  xi.  31 ;  Petron.  69,  for  impomenta ;  Paul.  p.  108,  qaaai  im- 
ponimenta,  quoB  poat  caenam'menaia  imponehant.'] 

By  the  expression  coana  recta,  is  meant  a  full  meal  of  this  sort, 
ah  ovo  uaque  ad  mala,  but  it  is  obscure,  and  opposed  to  the  aportula, 
[See  above,  and  Suet.  Oct,  74;  Veap,  19.]  Other  expressions,  as 
duhia,  pura,  belong  only  to  particular  cases.  [Before  entering 
into  a  brief  survey  of  the  chief  dishes,]  we  will  give  some  pas- 
sages on  the  subject.    Pirstly,  a  simple  meal  is  described,  in  Mart. 

X.  48- 

Exoneraturas  ventrem  mihi  yillica  malyaa 

Attulit  et  varias,  quas  habet  hortus,  opes, 
In  quibos  est  lactuca  sedens  et  sectile  porrum : 

Nee  deest  ructatrix  raentha,  nee  herba  salax. 
Secta  coronabunt  rutatos  OTa  lacertos, 

Et  madidum  thynni  de  sale  sumen  erit. 
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Gustus  in  his.    TTna  ponetor  ccennla  mensa, 

Hcedus  inhumani  raptus  ab  ore  lapi, 
£t  qu»  non  egeant  ferro  structoris  ofells, 

£t  faba  fabrorum,  prototomique  rudes. 
Pullus  ad  hsec  ccenisqne  tribus  jam  pema  supentes 

Addetur ;  Baturis  mitia  poma  dabo. 

And  one  atill  more  simple  in  y.  78 : 

Non  deerunt  tibi,  si  voles  npowivuvf 

Yiles  Cappadocs  g^vesqae  pom. 
Divisis  cybium  latelnt  ovis. 

Fonetnr  digitis  tenendos  nnctis 
Nigra  caulicnlus  rirens  patella, 

Algentem  modo  qui  reliqait  hortom, 
£t  poltem  uiYeam  premens  botellys, 

£t  pallens  faba  cam  nibente  lardo. 
MenssB  munera  si  voles  seciindss, 

Marcentes  tibi  porrigentur  uvs. 

The  first  three  lines  contain  the  gustos;  ponere  is  said  of  the  fer 
culum.  Comp.  zi.  52.  [Lucian,  Lexiph.  6.]  An  account  of  a 
grand  caena  pontificalia^  about  the  middle  of  the  period  of  the 
Republic,  will  be  found  in  Macrobius,  ii.  9 :  Casna  hoec  fuit :  Ants 
lUBnam  echinos,  ostreaa  crudas,  qua}iium  vdUnty  pdoridas,  sphandilos, 
turduiriy  asparagoe,  Subtus  gallinam  altilemy  patinam  osirearum, 
peloridum,  balanos  nigroSf  balunoa  oUbos;  iterum  $phondiloe,  glyco- 
maridaSy  tUricaa,  ficedulaSy  lumboa  caprugineoB,  aprugnoSf  cUtilia  ex 
farina  invdutay  ficedtUaSy  muricea  et  purpuras.  In  c<tna  sumina, 
sinciput  aprugnumy  patinam  pisciuniy  patinam  suminiSy  anateSy  quer- 
cedulas  elixae,  leporesy  altilia  aasa,  amylum,  panes  Ficentes,  The 
guests  amounted  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons  in  aU. 

Much  about  the  usual  dishes  is  to  be  foimd  in  Heindorfs  notes 
on  Horace,  and  Wustemann's  Pal,  d.  Scaur.  [Nonne,  de  re  cibaria,'] 
We  shall  here  follow  Horace,  Martial,  Juvenal,  Macrobius,  and 
Pliny,  [Plautus  likewise  mentions  several  dishes,]  without  referring 
to  the  receipt-book  of  Apicius,  [or  to  the  unnatural  gormandizing 
of  a  later  age  {portenta  luxuries.  Sen.  Ep,  110,  luxus  mensce.  Tacit. 
Ann,  iii.  55),  when  innumerable  delicacies  were  procured  from 
distant  lands  at  an  enormous  cost;  a  state  of  debauchery  which 
was  but  little  curtailed  by  the  numerous  sumptuary  laws.  Comp. 
Sen.  Cons,  ad  Alb,  10.  ep,  78,  95,  114;  Cons,  ad  Hdv.  9;  Suet.  Vit, 
13;  Lamprid.  Heliog,  19,  23;  Eutrop.  vii.  18;  Dio.  Caes.  Ixv.  3; 
Colimi.  proef,  de  hort,  cultu ;  Pacati,  Paneg,  Theod,  14. 
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FISH 

were  a  chief  object  of  Boman  epicuiifim,  though  several  sorts  also 

served  as  the  poor  man's  staple  of  subsistence ;  e.  g.]  LacertuSy  a 

very  common  and  not  particularly  esteemed  sea  fish,  which  on  this 

account  is  often  introduced  in  mentioning  a  simple  meal,  as  Juven. 

xiv.  134 ;  Mart.  vii.  78.    It  was  eaten  with  eggs,  chopped  small, 

and  rue,  which  were  placed  either  round  or  upon  it  (Mart.  z. 

48,  11). 

Sfiota  coronabmit  rutatos  oya  laoertos, 

a^  the  cyhittm,  salted  slices  of  a  fish  of  the  pelamides  species  (Mart. 
Y.  78,  5),  also  a  cheap  dish,  whence  they  are  mentioned  together. 
Mart.  zi.  27. 

[The  fMBna  or  mena,  Cio.  de  Fin*  ii.  28,  was  little  valued;  as 
also  the  sepida  and  lepas.  Plant.  Cos,  ii.  8, 57.  At  Venice  the  little 
gohius  was  a  favourite  dish.  Mart.  xii.  88,  Col.  viii.  17.  Of  the 
mugilis  we  know  little.  Plin.  ix.  17, 26.  Ool.  viii.  16 ;  Mart.  x.  30. 
Sergius  was  called  after  the  auratat  or  orata  (Goldbrasse),  from  his 
fondness  for  this  fish.  Macrob.  ii.  11 ;  Col.  viii.  16 ;  Yarro,  R,  E.  iii. 
3 ;  Plin.  ix.  16,  25.  But  see  Festus,  v.  orata,  p.  182.  Those  from 
the  Lucrine  lake  were  the  best.  Mart.  xiii.  90.]  The  mullua  [sea- 
barbel,  hence  called  harbatus,  Cic.  ad  Att,  ii.  1 ;  Farad,  v.  2]  was 
one  of  the  most  favourite  and  expensive  fishes,  and  increased  in 
value  according  to  its  size,  and  to  an  almost  incredible  amount,  one 
of  six  pounds  having  been  sold  for  eight  thousand  sesterces.  See 
Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2,  33 ;  [Juv.  iv.  15,  v.  92 ;  Mart.  x.  37,  31 ; 
Sen.  Ep.  95;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  12.]  The  smaller  ones  were  not 
much  esteemed.    Mart.  xiv.  97 : 

Grandia  ne  Ti'ola  parvo  chrysendeta  mnllo ; 
lit  minimum,  libras  debet  habere  doas. 

[See  Plin.  ix.  17,  18.]  The  rhombus^  turbot,  a  most  favourite  fish 
with  the  Bomans,  especially  when  large,  was  procured  best  from 
Bavenna.  Plin.  xix.  54,  79 ;  Heindorf  on  Hor.  Sat.  i.  2, 116,  ii.  8, 
30;  Mart.  xiii.  81,  iii.  60.  The  passer ,  flounder,  much  resembled 
it.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  29 ;  Plin.  ix.  20,  36 ;  Col.  viii.  16.  The  muroena 
was  a  kind  of  sea-eel,  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  42.  The  best  came 
from  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  Tartessus.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  11 ;  Juv. 
V.  99 ;  Col.  viii.  16 ;  Mart.  xiii.  80 ;  GeU.  vii.  16 ;  Plin.  ix.  54.  The 
conger  and  anguilla  were  of  the  same  species.  Plin.  ix.  20,  37 ; 
Plant.  Mil.  iii.  1,  165.  The  asellus,  supposed  to  be  the  haddock, 
was  celebrated  (Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  77;  Petron.  24:  Post  asellum 
diarianon  sumo,  i.  e.  **  after  delicacies  I  will  not  eat  common  food." 
The  best  came  from  Pessinus,  GeU.  ^ii.  16),  and  the  htpus,  sea-wolf. 
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Plin.  ix.  17,  28,  Mart.  xiii.  89.    Those  caught  between  two  bridges 
in  the  Tiber  were  esteemed  most,  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  2,  31  : 
Unde  datum  sentis,  lupus  hie  Tiberinus  an  alto 
Captus  hiet  P  pontesne  inter  jactatus  an  amnis 
Ostia  sub  Tusci :  [i.  e.  the  Tiber.] 

But  generally,  the  river-lupus  was  considered  bad  eating.  Coliim* 
viii.  16;  Macrob.  ii.  12;  Mart.  xiii.  17,  22.  The  scarus,  which  ia 
unknown  to  us,  was  highly  prized ;  scaro  datuB  principaiu$,  Heind. 
ad  Hor,  Sat,  ii.  2,  22 ;  Epod.  2,  50 ;  Macrob.  ii.  12 ;  Col.  viii.  16. 
Pliny  relates  that  the  emperor  Claudius  brought  it  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  to  the  sea  between  Ostia  and  Campania.  Gell.  vii.  16. 
Its  entrails  were  a  chief  delicacy,  Mart.  xiii.  84 . 

Visceribus  bonus  est,  cetera  vile  sapit 
The  acipenser  (or  eZopa,  perhaps  our  sturgeon.  Col.  viii.  16),  best 
from  Ehodes,  (jell.  vii.  16 ;  Varro,  B,  B,  ii.  6,  was  in  ancient  times 
thought  a  great  ornament  to  the  banquet  (Plin.  ix.  17,  27 :  Apud 
antiquos  piadum  nobilissimus) ;  but  afterwards  fell  much  in  repute 
and  value.     Heind.  ad  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  2,  46 : 

Baud  ita  pridem 
Galloni  prseconis  erat  acipensere  mensa 
Infamis :  quid  ?  turn  rhombos  minus  sequora  alebant  ? 

See  Schol.  Cruq.  ib.  on  the  praxo  Gkllonius,  who  first  «twe  metiscB 
opposuit  this  fish.  Lucilius  censured  this  luxTiry,  Cic.  de  Fin,  ii,  8 ; 
p.  Quinct,  SO;  Ttwc.  iii.  18;  Macrob.  ii.  12;  Mart.  xiii.  91.  Paull. 
says  that  its  name  was  properly  aquipenaer,  Salmasius  {Exercit, 
Plin,  p.  941)  derives  it  from  acus  and  peana  or  pema,  Ath.  vii. 
p.  294.  The  rich  Bomans  had  at  their  villas  magnificent  piscinas  or 
vivaria  piaciumy  stews,  filled  with  fr^sh  or  salt-water  fish,  Plin. 
H,  N.  ix.  64,  79 ;  Mart.  x.  SO : 

Piscina  rhombum  pascit  et  lupos  vemas, 
Nat  at  ad  magLstrum  delicata  munena. 
Nomenculator  mugilem  citat  notum, 
Et  adesse  jussi  prodeunt  senes  mulli. 

Shell-fish  were  also  a  delicacy,  Cels.  ii.  29,  cochleoe,  ostrea,  pelorid^s, 
echini^  mvsculi  et  omnea  fere  conchulcB,  Varro,  L,  L,  v.  77 ;  Sen.  Ep, 
9o ;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  30 : 

Lubrica  nascentes  implent  conchylia  lunsB, 

Sed  non  omne  mare  est  generosse  fertile  testie. 

Murice  Baiano  melior  Lucrina  peloris, 

Ostrea  Circeiis,  Miseno  oriuntur  echini ; 

Pectinibus  patuUs  jactat  se  molle  Tarentum. 

Heind.  ad  loc.  The  murex  was  an  edible  purple  muscle,  Mart.  xiii. 
67,  best  from  Baiae.  Macrob.  supra.  Feloria  (gienmuschel),  Ath.  iii. 
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p.  90.  Fatua,  Mart.  x.  37,  best  from  the  Lucrine  lake,  Mart.  ri. 
11.     ^cAt'ntM,  sea-urchin,  Mart.  xiii.  86 : 

Iste  licet  digitos  testudine  pungat  acuta, 
Cortice  deposito  molHs  echinus  erit. 

Plin.  ix.  31,  51.  Pecten,  cockle,  Ath.  iii.  88;  Plin.  ix.  32,  51, 
xxxii.  53;  Gbll.  vii.  16.  Sphondilits  and  halajius,  see  Macrob.  supra. 
The  oysters  and  snails  are  of  much  more  importance.  The  former 
was  an  article  of  great  luxury  {palma  mensarum  divitum,  Plin. 
xxxii.  6,  21).  Those  from  Circeii  were  the  best.  Plin.  his  neque 
dulcktra  neque  teneriora  esse  ulla  compertum  est.  The  next  best  were 
the  Lucrine ;  at  least  they  were  thought  so  by  Sergius  Orata,  no 
mean  connoisseur  in  these  matters ;  who  was  the  first  to  form  oatre^ 
arum  vivaria  at  Baise.  Plin.  ix.  54,  79 ;  Hor.  Epod,  ii.  49 ;  Mart, 
xiii.  82,  Oatrea : 

Ebria  Baiano  veni  modo  concha  Lucrino. 

As  luxury  increased,  they  were  obtained  from  Brundusium,  Ta- 

rentum,  and  even  from  Cyzicum  and  Biitain ;  and  then  fattened 

in  beds  in  the  Lucrine  lake;  Plin.  ix.  54,  79;  xxxii.  6,  21 ;  GeU. 

vii.  16  ;  Juv.  iv.  140 : 

Circeifl  nata  forent  an 

Lucrinum  ad  sazum  Rutupinove  edita  fundo 

Ostrea,  callebat  primo  deprendere  luorsu. 

In  Macrob.  ii.  9,  an  express  distinction  is  made  between  ostrece  crudag, 
which  were  handed  to  the  guests,  quantum  vellent,  and  patina  ostre-^ 
arum,  which  was  a  warm  dish  prepared  from  oysters ;  for  patina 
does  not  signify  the  dish  only  in  which  the  meats  were  served,  but 
a  covered  bowl,  in  which  they  were  cooked  (Plautus,  uhi  omnes 
patince  fervent,  (mines  aperio),  as  well  as  placed  upon  the  table. 
[A  particular  sort  of  bread  was  eaten  to  oysters,  panis  ostrearius ; 
Plin.  xviii.  11,  27. 

Snails,  cochlea*,  Plin.  ix.  32,  51,  were  fed  in  ponds  for  the  pur* 
pose.  Plin.  ix.  56,  82 :  Cochlearum  vivaria  instituit  Fulvius  Hir^ 
pinus  in  Tarquimensi,  pauJo  ante  civile  helium,  distinctis  quidem 
generibus  earum,  separatim  ut  essent  albce,  qtue  in  Beatino  agro  nas* 
cuntur,  separatim  Jllyricce,  quibus  magnitudo  prcecipua,  Africance, 
quibus  foecunditas,  Solitance  quibus  nohilitas,  Varro,  B,  jB.  iii.  14, 
discusses  the  rearing  of  them  at  length.] 

The  garum  was  a  sauce  made  from  the  entraQs  and  blood  of 
certain  fishes,  and  probably  was  to  the  ancients  what  caviare  is  to 
us.  See  Heind.  ad  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  8,  46,  \jgaro  de  succis  piscis  Iheri, 
viz.  the  scomber^  PHn.  xxxi.  7,  43.  On  the  scomber,  see  ix.  15, 19 ; 
Mart.  iii.  50 ;  Strab.  iii.  4  ;  Mart.  xiii.  102,  Gurum  sociorum : 
Exspirantis  adhue  scombri  de  sanguine  primo 
Accipc  fastosum  muuera  cara  garum.  ] 
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There  were  good  and  bad  qualities  of  it,  and  hence  we  find  it 
at  one  time  called  a  delicious  expensiye  food,  at  another,  worthless 
and  common.  The  Silenus,  &om  whose  skin  it  is  here  made  ta 
drop,  is  not  to  he  fonhd  in  the  passage  of  Petronius,  althougrli  in 
c.  36,  he  has  something  similar:  Circa  angtdos  repoHtorii  notavimus 
Mar  ay  as  quatuoTy  ex  quorum  utrictilia  garum  pipercttum  currehai 
super  places y  qui  in  euripo  natahant.  The  garum  was  nsed  inyarions 
ways,  both  in  the  kitchen  and  at  the  table,  and  oysters  eyen  -wctb 
smeared  with  it.     Mart.  xiii.  82. 

Similar  to  it  was  alec  or  alex,  Hor.  Sai,  ii.  4,  73.  Heindorf, 
after  Plin.  xxxi.  8,  44,  explains  it  to  be  a  sort  of  garum  not  yet 
refined.  Kohler  thinks  it  was  a  combination  of  all  sorts  of  deli- 
cacies, as  oysters,  the  liver  of  the  muUus,  and  other  shell-fish.  The 
muria  was  a  sauce  of  a  like  nature.     Heind.  ad  Hor,  Sat.  ii.  4,  65 : 

Quod  pingni  miscere  mero  muriaque  decebit 
Non  dia  quam  qua  Byzantia  putuit  orca. 

The  best  muria  was  made  from  Byzantine  thunnies  (thtfnnt). 
Plin.  ix.  15,  20;  Mart.  xiii.  103,  Muria: 

Antipolitani,  fateor,  sum  filia  thynni ; 
Eseem  si  scombri,  non  tibi  mi^a  forem. 

Pliny,  xxvi.  4,  11,  mentions  muria  made  from  other  fish.  Muria 
{dwra  cruda^  matura)  was  also  the  name  for  brine.  Col.  xiL  6,  25, 
30 ;  Oato,  B.  R.  105. 

POTJLTEY. 

The  peacocks  and  fowls  have  been  already  discussed.  See  far- 
ther, Lamprid.  Sev»  Alex,  37 ;  Mart.  xiii.  62,  Gallina  altilis : 

Pascitur  et  dulci  faciliB  gallina  farina, 
Pascitur  et  tenebris,  ingeniosa  gula  eat 

/5.  63,  64.  On  the  capo,  see  Yarro,  iii.  9,  who  also  mentions  ihe 
fattening  of  chickens  in  the  dark.  Sen.  Ep,  122.  The  aUOia  ex 
farina  invcluta,  in  Macrob.  denote  a  chicken-pie.  On  the  pheasants 
see  above,  and  Mart.  xiii.  72.  Pigeons,  above,  and  Mart.  xiii.  66, 
67.  Turtur,  Plin.  x.  34,  52.  On  the  duck,  see  Macrob.  above. 
Mart.  xiii.  52 : 

Tota  quidem  ponatur  anas,  aed  pectore  tantum 
Et  cervice  sapit :  cetera  redde  coco. 

Jecur  anseris  was  a  very  favourite  dish,  and  to  make  its  taste 
finer,  the  geese  were  fed  with  figs  and  dates.  See  Eader  on  Mart, 
xiii.  56.  [Hor.  Sat  ii.  8,  88 ;  Juv.  v.  114 ;  Plin.  x.  22,  27.  White 
geese  were  considered  best.    Yarro,  JR,  B,  iii.   10;   Hor.  supra. 
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Partridges  and  heath-cocks,  perdiio  and  aUctgen,  Mart.  xiii.  65. 
Perdix : 

Ponitur  Attsoniis  aTis  hsec  rarissima  mensis — 

Hanc  in  lautoniin  mandere  ssepe  ioles. 
76  and  68 : 

Inter  sapores  fertur  alitum  primus 
lonicaram  gustns  attagenarum. 

PHn.  X.  48,  68 ;  GeU.  vii.  16.] 

The  field-fare,  turduSf  was  considered  a  great  luxury,  and  was 
not  only  eaten  when  in  season,  but  also  fed  all  the  year  round  in 
omiihones  for  the  purpose.  Even  in  Yarro's  time  they  were  sold 
when  fattened  for  three  denarii  (about  sixteen  pence)  a  piece,  and 
one  villa  3delded  in  a  year  5000  head,  consequently  a  revenue  of 
60,000  H8.  (iii.  2,  15).  Columella  says  (viii.  10),  nunc  cetatis  noatroB 
luxuries  quotidiana  fecit  hcec  pretia,  [A  circle  of  roast  turdi  were 
placed  round  the  dish.    Mart.  xiii.  51,  turdorum  corona,    92,  Lepus : 

Inter  ares  turdus,  si  quis  me  jadice  certet, 
Inter  quadnipedes  mattea  prima  lepus. 

Hor.  Sat  i,  5,  72,  ii.  5,  10 ;  Pers.  vi.  24.  Blswikbirds,  meruIcBy  were 
also  6aten.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  91.  Snipes,  fideculce.  Mart.  xiii.  49 ; 
€^11.  XV.  8 ;  Macrob.  supra :  sometimes  the  crane,  grus,  and  stork, 
ciconia,  Plin.  x.  23,  30 :  C.  Nepos  cum  acriheret  turdoa  patUo  ante 
coeptoa  aaginarty  addidity  ciconiaa  ma^  placere  quam  gruee,  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  8,  87 ; 

Membra  gruis  aparsi  sale  multo  non  sine  farre. 

ii.  2,  49 ;  GeU.  vii.  16,  grues  MeUcoe.'] 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  Phoenioopterus,  which  is  explained  to 
be  the  flamingo,  and  named  in  the  modem  system  Phcenicopterus 
antiqfuorumy  was  in  the  time  of  Gallus  one  of  the  delicacies  at  the 
tables  of  the  great,  but  it  was  introduced  soon  after,  for  Yitellius 
and  Apicius  had  dishes  made  of  the  tongues  of  these  birds.  Suet. 
ViteU.  13 ;  Plin.  x.  48,  68.    Martial  names  them  among  the  turha 

cjortisy  iii.  58,  14 : 

Ar^tus  anser,  gemmeique  pavones, 
Nomenqne  debet  qnsB  nibentibus  pennis. 

Comp.  xiii.  71.  [Juv.  xi.  139;  Sen.  Ep.  110.]  Elagabalus  had 
dishes  prepared  of  the  brains  of  these  birds.     Lamprid.  c.  20. 

[Sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  committed  the  absurdity  of 
eating  singing-birds.  Plin.  x.  51,  72 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  245.  Among 
the 

GUADKUPEDS 

the  greatest  favourite  was  the  tame  or  wild  boar.]  It  was  gener- 
ally the  chief  dish  of  a  grand  coenay  and  came  whole  to  table ;  [a 
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custom  introduced  by  P.  Servilius  EuUus.    Plin.  Tiii.  51,  78 ;  Juv 
i.  140 : 

Quanta  est  gula,  qasB  sibi  totos 
Poidt  apros,  animal  propter  conyivia  natam. 

y.  115.    Tiberius  had  only  half  a  one.    Suet.  Tib,  34.] 

The  practised  gourmand  pretended  to  distinguish  by  the  taste 

from  what  part  of  Italy  it  came.     Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  40,  says:   Umltr 

curvet  aper  lancea ;  nam  Laurens  malus  est ;  at  other  times  the  L.u- 

canian,  and  later,  the  Tuscan,  was  celebrated.     See  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  3, 

234;  8,  6;  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  6,  10;  Mart  vii.  27.  [Catull.  39,  11.    The 

Laurentine  were  frequent.    Mart.  ix.  49,  x.  45;  Ovid.  Fast,  ii.  231 ; 

Virg.  jEn,  x.  708.    The  rich  Bomans  kept  them  in  vivaria,     PUn. 

Tiii.  51,  78.]    The  cooking  of  the  boar  also  cost  a  considerable 

sum.    Martial,  who  had  reoeiyed  a  present  of  a  Tusoa  glandis  aper^ 

says, 

Sed  coquus  ingentem  piperis  consumet  acerTum, 

Addet  et  arcano  mista  Falema  garo ; 
Ad  dominum  redeas  ;  noeter  te  non  capit  ignis, 

Conturbator  aper.    Vilius  esurio. 

On  the  carving,  see  Petr.  40.  [The  flesh  of  the  tame  swine  was 
cooked  in  manifold  ways.  Plin.  yiii.  51,  77.  On  the  manner  of 
dishing  it  up,  see  aboye.  The  sucking-pig  was  also  thus  served. 
Mart.  xiii.  41,  Porcdlus  Uutens,'] 

Among  the  most  favourite  dishes  of  the  ancients  were  the  womb, 
vulva,  and  the  breast,  aumeUf  of  a  porcay  before  it  had  been  sucked; 
hence  there  is  no  dish  so  frequently  mentioned  from  Plautus  down- 
wards. [Gierig.  on  Plin.  Ep,  i.  15 ;  Mart.  ii.  30,  xiii.  44,  56;  Plin. 
xi.  37,  83.  They  also  liked  the  head,  sinciput  verrinum,  the  liver, 
the  stomach,  abdomen,  Plin.  viii.  51, 77,  and  the  hams,  pemcRy  espe- 
cially those  of  Spain  and  Ghatd.  Mart.  xiii.  54 ;  Hor.  Sai,  ii.  4, 60.] 
These  were  often  kept  and  eaten  a  second  day,  Plant.  Mil,  iii.  1 , 
164.  Mart.  x.  48, 17,  tribus  caenisjam  pema  super stes,  [Plant.  Pseud, 
i.  2,  33 ;  Capt.  iv.  3 ;  Curcul,  ii.  3,  87 ;  Mencechm,  i.  3,  27 ;  Yarro, 
L.  L,  V.  109.] 

Sausages  were  a  favourite  dish  and  used  by  all  classes  of  society, 
and  the  fortunate  rival  of  Cleon,  in  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes, 
has  lent  no  small  renown  to  the  trade  in  them.  The  Boman  namas 
for  them  are  botulus  and  tomaculumy  but  these  signify  different 
things,  as  wo  gather  from  Petron.  49.  They  were  prepared  as 
among  us,  with  the  blood  of  the  animal,  as  we  learn  ft'om  Aristoph. 
Eq.  208,  and  the  hotuli  were  of  this  description,  as  Tertull.  Apol,  9, 
savs :  hotulos  cruore  distentos  admovetis,  Tomoctda.  on  the  coutrarv, 
were  brain,  liver,  jp^d  other  sausages,  and  were  eaten  warm,  being 
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roasted  on  the  gridiron.  Petr.  31 ;  Mart.  xiv.  221.  Hence  they 
were  carried  about  in  small  tin  ovens  for  sale.    Mart.  i.  42,  9, 

•  .  .  fumantia  qui  tomacla  raucus 
Circamfert  tepidis  coquus  popinis. 

where  tep,  pop,  means  focos  tepidos.  So  the  hotularius  also  cried  out 
his  wares.  Sen.  Eput.  56.  In  Varro,  E,  B,  ii.  4,  10,  UnnacinoB  are 
probably  the  same  as  tamacula.  As  we  import  hams  from  West- 
phalia, and  bram-sausages  from  Brunswick,  so  the  Bomans  obtained 
both  best  from  Gteul.  Comp.  Euperti  ad  Juven,  x.  355.  [The 
smoked  sausages  were  called  hillcB.  Schol.  Cruq.  ad  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4> 
60,  explains  fartum  saltitium,  Varro,  L,  L,  y.  Ill,  He  mentions 
several  sorts  of  fardmina,  e.  g.  Lucana  (Mart.  xiii.  35),  funddumy 
etc.  Non.  ii.  410. 

Of  meats  for  roasting,  the  hare,  7eptM,  was  much  esteemed.] 
Petron.,  leporem  in  medio  pennia  suhomatumy  ut  Pegasua  videretur, 
[The  epicure's  bit  was  the  shoulder-blade.    Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  44 : 

FecandsB  leporis  sapiens  sectabitur  armos. 

8,  89.  Oomp.  Mart,  xiii.  92 ;  Lamprid.  Sev,  Alex.  37.]  On  the 
method  of  fsittening  them,  see  Macrob.  Sat,  ii.  9,  and  Plin.  viii. 
55.  The  little  goat,  hoeduSf  Mart.  x.  48,  was  obtained  best  from 
Ajnbracia.  QelL  vii.  16 ;  Juv.  xi.  65 :  they  also  ate  the  roe,  Hor. 
Sat,  ii.  4,  43 ;  the  rabbit,  cunicultiSj  Mart.  xiii.  60 ;  and  even  dor- 
mice, glirea  (although  this  was  restricted  by  a  Censor's  edict,  Plin. 
xxxvi.  1),  Mart.  xiii.  59. 

Tota  mihi  dormitur  hiems,  et  pinguior  illo 
Tempore  sum  qoo  me  nil  nisi  somnus  alit. 

They  were  fattened  with  chestnuts.  Plin.  viii.  57,  82;  Varro, 
B.  B.  iiL  15. 

VEGETABLES. 

Toe  lactuca  [Varro,  L,  L,  v.  104]  was  one  of  the  most  general 
vegetables,  about  the  use  of  which  at  meals,  see  above.  For  its 
varieties,  see  Billerbeck,  Flora  Class,  Here  the  capitaia,  headed- 
lettuce,  comes  especially  under  our  consideration,  also  called  Moni- 
ca (Plin.  xix.  8,  38),  and  sessilis  (Mart.  iii.  47,  8),  and  also  sedetis. 
Mart.  X.  48,  9.  Eive  sorts  of  this  are  mentioned  by  Colum.  x. 
181,  and  xi.  3,  26 :  two  named  ca^liana,  after  Csecilius  Metellus. 
the  one  green,  the  other  brownish  red,  the  yellowish  green,  cappa- 
doca  (Mart.  v.  78,  4),  the  whitish,  haiticay  and  the  cypria,  also  red 
outside. 

Brassica  {oleracea)^  green  or  brown  cabbage,  was  likewise  a 
"veiy  fa/ourite  vegetable.    Plin.  xix.  8,  41.     [Varro,  L,  L,  v.  104.] 

H  u 
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£otli  the  larger  stalks,  caulea,  caulictUus^  and  the  young  spiing 
shoots,  cymaia,  cymody  were  eaten.  Col.  x.  127,  seqq.  The  stalks 
were  served  up  whole.  Mart.  v.  78,  5.  In  order  that  in  boiling 
it  might  retain  its  green  colour,  saltpetre  was  mixed  with  it.  Mart 
xiii.  17: 

Ne  tibi  pallentes  moreant  fastidia  caules, 
Nitrata  iriridis  brassica  fiat  aqua. 

Plin.  xxxi.  10,  46.  Columella  enumerates  seyeral  sorts;  Pliny 
mentions  above  others,  the  Cuman,  Arician,  and  Pompeian.  [Com- 
mon cabbage,  clus^  was  the  frequent  food  of  the  poor.  Hor.  Epist, 
i.  17,  13;  i.  5,  2,  and  Obbar.  ad  loc;  Sat,  ii.  1,  74;  7,  30,  securum 
olus. — ^Turnips,  likewise,  Mart.  xiii.  16,  rapa,  20;  napi  were  very- 
common;  also  asparagus,  21,  asparagiy  Yarro,  X.  X.  v.  104;  Non« 
xviii.  1.  Mushrooms, /un^',  were  a  very  favourite  dish,  particularly 
the  holeti.  Juv.  V.  146 ;  Hor.  ScU.  ii.  4,  20;  Mart.  xii.  48,  xiii.  48; 
Plin.  Epist,  i.  7.  The  emperor  ClaudiujB  was  very  fond  of  them. 
Mart.  i.  21.  Truffles  were  called  tubera,  Plin.  xix.  2,  11 ;  Mart. 
xiii.  50 ;  hulbif  Mart.  xii.  34.] 

The  eruca,  brassica  eruca,  garden-rocket,  served  not  only  as  a 
spice,  but  was  also  eaten  like  lettuce.  Spreng.  ffisL  B,  Serb.  i.  p. 
97.  It  was  well  known  as  veneris  coneiiatrix,  Plin.  xix.  8,  44,  xx. 
13,  49;  Yirg.  Moret,  85;  and  is  hence  often  called  herba  mIox. 
Mart.  X.  48,  10,  iii.  75. 

Porrumy  por§e,  a  £EiTourite  dish  of  two  kinds,  porrum  aecsUU 
(Schnittlauch),  and  capitaium ;  hence  utrumque  porrum.  Mart.  iiL 
47,  8.  The  capitatum  {graves  parriy  ibid.  v.  78,  4)  of  very  good 
quality,  came  to  Bome  from  Aricia,  Cokim.  x.  139 ;  mater  Arida 
porrxy  Mart.  xiii.  19;  as  the  sectile  from  Tarentum,  ibid.  18. 
Horace's  condemnation  of  it  {Epod,  iii.)  is  well  known. 

Cicer  fervency  or  tepidum,  boiled  chick-peas,  a  very  usual  and 
cheap  aliment,  was  hawked  about  for  sale.  Mart.  i.  42,  5,  otiosce 
vendit  qui  madidum  deer  coroncB.  A  dish  of  them  oould  be  obtained 
for  an  as  (about  three  half-pence).  Mart.  ii.  104.  10.  Hence  it  is 
especially  the  food  of  the  poorest  class,  and  always  a  mark  of  a 
very  fragal  table.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  115,  [ii.  3,  182 ;]  Mart.  v.  78, 21. 
[So  also  beans,  Mart.  x.  48 ;  v.  78  {lupini),  and  leniiles  were  a  dish 
of  the  poor.  Heind.  ad  Hor,  Sat,  ii.  6,  63 ;  Mart.  xiii.  7,  Conchis 
faba;  lastly,  barley,  groats,  po^€7t^a,  Col.  vi.  17;  Sen.  Ep,  18,  22; 
Plin.  xviii.  7, 18,  aUca ;  Plin.  xviii.  11, 29;  xxii,  25,  61 ;  Mart.  xiii.  6. 

Of  the  various  fruits  notice  has  been  already  taken. 

Further  may  be  added]  Syrian  dates,  caryoUZy  [Mart.  xiti.  27,] 
and  Egyptian,  Thehaicoe,  Salmasius  treats  of  them  at  length, 
Exerc,  ad  Sol.  ii.  927 ;  [Plin.  xv.  28,  34.]  The  dates  in  Petron. 
are  said  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  sustenance  of  the  boar,  glandee. 
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Olives  belonged  both  to  the  guatus  and  to  the  mensce  secundoe. 

Mart.  xiii.  36 : 

Inchoat  atque  eadem  finit  oliva  dapes. 

On  the  dlhce  and  nigrce  and  their  conditura^  see  Colum.  xii.  48.  On 
other  sorts,  Billerbeck,  Flor.  Class,  p.  6.  pPlin.  Ep,  i.  15,  oUvce 
BcBticoe, 

Lastly  come  certain  articles,  used  in  cookery,  per  quos  esse 
solemus,    Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiii.  9,  3.]  e.  g.  honey. 

The  best  was  the  Attic  (Hymettian),  and  the  Sicilian  from  the 
floriferons  Hybla.  Mart.  xiii.  104,  105.  Third  in  rank  was  that 
from  Cal^&dna,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Caria.  Plin.  xi.  13.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  worst  {asperrimum,  Plin.  xxx.  4,  10)  came 
from  Corsica.  Therefore  Ovid  says  of  the  letter  (ccro)  of  his  love, 
who  refuses  the  rendezvous  he  entreats  for.  Amor,  i.  12,  9 : 

Quam,  puto,  de  longse  colleotam  flore  cicuts 
Melle  sub  Infami  Corsica  misit  apis ; 

and  Martial  replies  to  Csecilianns,  who  had  requested  epigrams  of 

him  upon  absurd  subjects,  xi.  42  : 

Mella  jubes  Hybleea  tibi,  yel  Hymettia  nasci, 
£t  thyma  Cecropise  Corsica  poms  api  ? 

Comp.  ix.  27.  [Here  also  must  be  mentioned  the  various  condi- 
ments, condimenta^  kitchen-herbs  and  spices,  piper,  macisy  laser^ 
Ugusticum,  (LUium,  coriandrum,  careumy  portidaca,  lapathium,  beta, 
Paull.  Dig.  xxxiii.  9,  5;  Plant.  Fseud.  iii.  2,  21 ;  Non.  xvii.;  Mart, 
xiii.  5,  13 ;  Plin.  xix.  4,  7,  8.  Also  cheese  (caseus,  a  coacto  lacte)^ 
Varro,  X.  L,  v.  108 ;  Plin.  xxviii.  9,  xi.  42 ;  Mart.  xiii.  30 — 33  ; 
where  the  Lunensis  (a  very  large  sort),  VestinttSf  Vdahrerms^  Tre^ 
hulanus,  are  mentioned.    The  best  came  from  Gaul  and  Bithynia. 

PASTEY  AND  BREAD. 

The  loaves  were  very  flat,  about  two  inches  thick,  of  a  square 
shape  (hence  called  quadra;  Mart.  ix.  91 ;  Hor.  Ep,  i.  17,  49 ;  Juv. 
V.  2),  with  six  or  eight  notches  cut  in  them ;  as  is  seen  from 
paintings,  and  loaves,  that  have  been  discovered.  The  best  bread 
was  of  wheat-flour,  siligineus.  Sen.  Ep,  123, 119 ;  Plin.  xviii.  9,  20, 
e  siligine  lauHssimiu  panisy  ii.  27  ;  Yop.  Aurd,  48.  It  was  called 
tener,  niveus,  candiduSy  mundvs.  The  commonest  {panis  sordidus, 
durus,  Sen.  Ep,  18,  pleheius;  Sen.  119,  cibarius,  Cic.  Ttisc,  v.  34; 
Isid.  XX.  2)  was  of  barley,  pollards  {hordacfuSy  fur/urosus,  fur- 
furihus  conspersvSy  acerosus,  PKn.  xviii.  11,  26).  Between  these 
there  was  a  middling  quality,  jwiww  secunduSf  or  secundaritts,  besides 
sevei-al  others.     Plin.  xix.  9,  20;  Suet.  Oct.  76;  Hor.  Ep,  iL  I,  123. 

H  u  2 
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There  was  the  pants  speusticus,  fumaceus^  artopiiciuSf  9uhcinericius, 
clibanitius,  rubidust  &c.,  names  which  refer  to  the  method  of 
making  the  bread.  Isid.  ib.;  Plin.  ih.;  Lampr.  8ev.  Alex,  37; 
Jut.  t.  67.  It  is  doubtful  whether  panes  PicenUs  are  biscuits  or 
rolls.    Mart.  xiii.  ^47  : 

Picentina  Ceres  niveo  sic  nectare  crescit, 
Ut  leris  accepta  spongia  turget  aqua. 

Small  round  rolls,  or  ?iia,  were  called  jxM<t7Zt.  Plin.  xviii.  II,  26 ; 
Fest.  p.  250;  scent-balls,  however,  are  likewise  so  called*  Hor. 
Sat,  i.  2,  27,  PastiUos  RufiJhis  olet.  Mart.  L  88.  Cakes  and  pastry 
were  made  in  all  shapes  and  sizes.]  First  come  the  porcelli,  Petron. 
40,  which  were  distributed  amongst  the  guests  to  be  taken  away 
by  them  {apophoreta) ;  they  were  made  of  copta,  or  copio-placenia^ 
a  kind  of  pastry,  not  unlike  the  rye-bread  of  Westphalia ;  it  was 
very  hard,  and  was  often  sent  away  to  a  distance.  Hence  Martiars 
joke,  xiy.  68,  copta  Rhodia : 

Peccantis  famuli  pugno  ne  percate  denies ; 
Clara  Rhodos  coptani  quam  tibi  misit,  edat. 

See  Petron.  60 :  Priapus  a  pistore  /actus  gremio  saiis  amplo  omnu 
generis  poma  et  uvas  sustinehat  more  vuJgato,  Such  plastic  displa3rs 
of  pastry  were  not  perhaps  confined  to  Trimalchio*s  house.  Mart. 
xiy.  69.  Athenseus,  xiv.  details  the  numerous  names  of  such 
pastry.  Hase  merely  gives  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject. 
The  pastry  was  filled  within  with  all  sorts  of  ingredients.  Petr. 
69 :  Epidipnis  adlata  turdis  siliyineis  uvts  passis  niicibusque  fariis, 
[On  laganum  and  artolaganus^  see  Hor.  Sat,  i.  6,  115,  and  Cic.  ad 
Fam,  iz.  20.]  The  making  of  these  opera  pisioria  was  the  business 
both  of  the  dukiarius  and  the  ladartus, 

[THE  ATTENDANTS 

who  waited  at  the  table  of  the  rich  Bomans,  and  cooked  the  meals, 
were  very  numerous.  Of  the  coquus  mention  has  already  been 
made,  Juv.  ix.  109,  archimagirus,'] 

Pistor  was  the  name  both  of  the  slave  who  baked  the  btead  for 
the  usual  household  supply,  and  of  hiTn  who  made  dulciay  cakes  and 
pastry  of  all  kinds :  the  latter  was  also  called  dulciarius,  because 
the  two  functions  wore  not  always  discharged  by  the  same  person. 
Hence  Appul.  Met,  x.  says  pistor  dulciarius^  qui  panes  et  meHtia 
concinnahat  eduUa^  where  panes  is  not  to  be  taken  for  common 
bread.    Mart.  xiv.  222 : 

Millc  tibi  dulcos  operum  manus  ista  figuraa 
Exstruit ;  huic  uni  parca  laborat  apis. 
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The  ladarius  purveyed  the  regular  pastry,  in  which  meal  and 
milk  were  the  chief  ingredients.  Lamprid.  Heliog,  27.  The  lacta- 
riu8  copied  figures  as  well  as  the  dulciariua^  and  the  Priapi  silt' 
ginei  were  of  his  making,  ibid.  32.  In  most  cases  the  same 
person  discharged  both  offices,  and  the  name  pistor  was  the  general 
term. 

[The  white  bread  baker  was  called  pistor  aUiginarius^  or  candi- 
dartua,  Orell.  4263,  1810.  The  technical  process  of  baking  is  seen 
on  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  tomb  of  the  baker  M.  YergiliusEurysaces. 
The  ohsonator  was  the  person  who  catered  for  the  kitchen.  Sen. 
Ep.41;  Mart.  xiv.  212.] 

It  does  not  seem  warrantable  to  assume  the  presence  of  a  special 
fartor  in  a  family  for  the  purpose  of  making  pasties,  sausages,  and 
so  forth :  the  fartor  appears  to  have  been  no  more  than  the  (nrcvr^c? 
who  fattened  the  poultry.  In  Hor.  Sat  ii.  3, 229,  there  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  a  hotrdarius  to  be  meant,  as  the  farUyres  were  not 
confined  to  the  villas  in  the  country,  but  many  followed  the  occu<- 
pation  in  Bome.    When  Donat.  on  Ter.  Eun.  ii.  2,  25, 

.  .  .  cupediarii  omnes, 
Cetarii,  lanii,  coqui,  fartores,  piscatores. 

explains  the  word,  qui  farcimina  faciunty  it  might  bear  that  signi- 
fication, but  the  poulterer  would  be  much  more  befitting  in  the 
company  mentioned ;  and  even  in  Plant.  True,  i.  2,  11,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  it  to  mean  dXXavroTroiXiyc. 

[The  person  in  charge  of  the  triclinium  was  the  tridiniarcha, 
OreU.  794,  2952,  or  architridinus,  Sen.  Ep,  47 ;  Petr.  22,  with  his 
assistants,  the  servi  tridiniareSy  also  named  lectisterniator.  Plant. 
Pseud,  i.  2,  29.  As  regards  the  table  itself,  the  atrudores  were 
important  functionaries.] 

The  word  atructor  has  several  significations,  as  he  had  several 
duties.  The  word  denotes,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  the 
person  who  arranged  the  food,  set  the  diflferent  dishes  of  separ- 
ate fercula  in  order  upon  the  repositoria,  and  took  care  that  the 
dishes  were  served  in  a  pleasing  and  ingenious  manner.  See  Petron. 
35.  In  the  next  place,  by  structor  is  understood  the  aciaaory  also 
carptor,  [and  diribitor,  Appul.  Met.  p.  123,]  he  who  carved  the  food. 
His  art  consisted  not  only  in  carving  in  a  skilful  manner,  but  also 
in  dancing,  and  keeping  regular  time  in  his  movements.  See 
Eupert.  on  Juv.  v.  120. 

He  was  also  the  person  who  constructed  artificial  figures,  of 
fruit  and  flesh,  for  the  dessert,  as,  for  instance,  the  cydonia  mala 
apinia  confixa,  ui  echinoa  efficerent,  and  again,  the  omntum  genera 
avium,  piacea,  anaer  altilia  (Petron.  69),  which  were  all  made  de  ii?ia 
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c/orport^  de  porco.     See  Mart.   xi.   31,  who  says  of  Caecilius,  the 
Atreua  cucurhitarum,  or  melon  and  gourd-chopper : 

Hinc  pistor  fatuas  facit  placentas, 
Hinc  et  multiplices  strnit  tabellas, 
£t  notas  caryotidas  theatris. 

And  this  seems  to  be  his  office  in  the  passage  of  Lamprid. 
{lleliog.  27)  mentioned  above.  In  most  cases  the  latter  vas  tlie 
duty  of  the  cook,  and  the  fonner  of  the  scissor. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  taking  off  the  sandals,  and  handing 
the  water  for  washing,  were  done  by  the  guests'  own  slaves,  or  by 
the  domestic  slaves  of  the  host.  In  Petron.  31,  the  slaves  of  Tri- 
malchio  certainly  performed  similar  services  for  his  guests.  The 
custom  of  efiwh  guest  having  his  own  slave,  whom  he  had  bronglit 
with  him,  standing  behind  him,  is  corroborated  by  examples.  Pe- 
tron. 58  and  68 ;  by  which  it  appears  that  Habinnas  brought  several 
slaves  with  him.  Mart.  ii.  37  ;  AnthoL  Pal,  xi.  207.  [On  the  use 
of  the  nomendatoTy  see  above.  For  the  purpose  of  serving  the  wine 
there  were  pociUatores,  and  a  cyatho,  later,  prcegi^tatores.  Suet. 
Claud.  44 ;  Orell.  2993.  On  the  attendance  in  general,  see  the  de- 
scriptions in  Juv.  xi.  145,  and  v.  66 : 

Maxima  quseque  domus  servis  est  plena  superbU, 

and  Sen.  Ep,  47  and  95 :  Transeo  pietorwn  turham,  tranaeo  minu- 
tratorumf  per  quos  eigno  dato  ad  inferendam  ooenam  discurriiur,  Dii 
honit  qtutntum  hominum  unus  venter  exercet,  Appul.  Met.  ii.  p.  123.] 
The  recitations,  arpoa/iara,  usual  during  the  coena  and  comissatio, 
and  the  applauding  cry  of  vo^Cts  (Mart.  iii.  44,  50),  raised  in  com- 
pliment to  the  reciter ;  [Mart.  v.  78 ;  Juv.  xi.  177 ;  Plin.  Ep,  vi.  31 ; 
Sidon.  Apoll.  i.  2  ;  Plut.  Luc.  40  ;]  the  music  of  the  Si/mp?umdaci, 
|]Macrob.  ii.  4 ;  Petr.  31 ;]  the  displays  of  the  dancers,  [Macrob« 
Sat.  ii.  10 ;  comp.  Cic.  p.  Mur»  6 ;]  mimes,  rope-dancers,  and 
jugglers ;  the  scurrcs  and  moriones  with  their  jokes,  [Hor.  Sat.  i. 
5,  52,]  must  have  sadly  interfered  with  the  conversation  of  the 
guests.    Hence  Martial  says,  ix.  78  : 

Quod  optimum  sit  quseritis  convivium  ? 
In  quod  choraules  non  venit. 

Pliny,  however  {Ep.  ix.  17),  numbers  the  lector,  lyrieteSyeLnd  comcedu^ 
among  the  becoming  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  worthy  of  a  refined 
taste ;  but  the  many  took  no  interest  in  such  things,  and  preferred 
low  ribaldry,  Com.  Att.  14.  [Suet.  Oct.  74  :  triviales  ex  drco  ludtos 
interponehat  ac  frequentius  aretalogo9,  i.  e.  scurras.  Liv.  xxxix.  6 : 
Tunc  psaltrioe  aamhudstrioeque  et  conmvalia  Ivdionv/m  ohledamenta 
addita  epulie.  See  August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  iii.  21 ;  Stuck,  Antiq. 
Cfmviv.  iii.  20 ;  Ciaccon.  de  Tricl.  p.  75.] 
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THE  TEICLINIUM. 

rpnijliiE  do  not  seem  to  haye  been  any  special  eating-rooms,  or 
-^  tridiniaf  in  the  old  Soman  house,  but  large  apartments  for 
general  use  answered  the  purpose ;  in  the  city,  the  a/rtum,  and  in 
the  coimtry,  the  cora,  Varro,  in  Serv.  ad  Virgil  JSn,  i.  637,  in 
atrio  eptdabantur  antiqui,  Varro  {De  Vit  Fop,  Eom,)  is  not  so 
clear ;  but  at  the  period  with  the  manners  of  which  we  are  better 
acquainted,  the  houses  had  more  than  one  triclinium^  and  also  large 
halls  (ceci)  for  the  same  purpose ;  for  an  accoimt  of  which,  see  the 
Excursus  on  The  Roman  House, 

The  word  tridinium  did  not  originally  signify  the  room  itself, 
but  the  couch  on  which  they  took  their  seats  at  the  table.  {Bidi" 
nium^  Plaut.  Bacch.  iv.  4,  69,  102,  refers  to  the  particular  case  when 
two  paria  amantum  were  together,  and  for  two  or  three  persons  of 
course  only  one  lectus  was  required.)  These  couches  were  not 
known  in  the  earlier  ages,  in  which  they  used  to  eat  sitting,  a 
custom  to  which  the  women  [and  children]  adhered  after  the  men 
had  adopted  that  of  lying.  Isid.  Orig.  xx.  II,  9.  We  find  this 
exemplified  in  many  monuments.  August,  151 ;  Pitt.  d^Erool,  i.  14; 
Zahn,  Ornament,  90.  [The  children  sat  ad  fulcra  leetorum.  Taci- 
tus {Ann,  xiii.  16)  mentions  a  special  table  for  them.  Moa  habe- 
hatur  principiwni  liberos  cum  ceteris  idem  cetatis  nohUilms  sedentes 
vesd  in  aspectu  propinquorum  propria  et  parciore  mensa,^ 

The  word  signifies  not  the  single  lectus  tridiniariSy  but  a  con- 
junction of  three  such,  with  three  persons  on  each,  so  that  the  tri- 
clinium comprehended  nine  persons.  On  the  fourth  side,  an  access 
to  the  table  was  left  for  the  placing  of  the  dishes.  Wustemann 
understands  by  it  a  single  lectus,  and  supposes  the  whole  company 
sat  upon  three  lecti ;  but  this  is  untenable,  as  Macrob.  {Sat,  ii.  9, 
Tridinia  lectis  ebumeis  strata  fuerumt :  duohus  tridiniis  pontifices 
cubueruntf — in  tertio  tridinio  Fopilia)  can  only  be  understood  as 
referring  to  different  triclinia,  consisting  of  seyeral  lecti ;  it  was  in 
order  that  more  than  one  table  with  its  couches  might  stand  in  the 
same  room,  that  the  regular  eating  apartments  were  twice  as  long 
as  they  were  broad,  and  they  had  cecos  quadratos  tam  ampla  magni- 
tudinCf  uti  faciliter  in  eis  tridiniis  quaiuor  stratis,  ministraiionum 
ludorumque  operis  locus  possit  esse  spatimus,  Yitr.  yi.  10.  It  may 
he  difEcult  to  say  how  the  nine  men  distributed  themselyes  among 
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two  triclinia,  but  for  fifteen  persons,  and  among  them,  four  vestal 
virgins,  to  have  sat  at  one  triclinium,  would  liave  been  an  nnlieard- 
of  circtunstanoe.  The  number,  too,  was  not  complete ;  for  in  tbe 
list,  Lentulus,  in  Honour  of  whom  the  banquet  was  given,  and 
Metellus,  were  absent;  so  that  there  would  haye  been  at  least 
eleven  or  twelve  persons. 

The  three  lecti,  forming  the  triclinium,  differed  much  in  point  of 
rank,  as  did  also  the  particular  places  on  each.  They  were  called 
»ummus,  mediusy  and  tmu«,  but  the  medius  alone  explains  itself. 
Salmas.  ad  Bolin,  p.  886.  The  manner  of  aixangem^it  can  be  ex- 
plained in  two  ways ;  first,  from  Seneca  {Nat,  Quoest.  v.  16),  where 
in  giving  the  points  of  the  wind  he  says,  A  septentrumdli  latere  sum- 
mtis  est  AqutlOf  medius  septentriOy  imus  Thrcuncu ;  but  in  the  "wind- 
dial  of  Yarro,  which  Seneca  followed,  the  Aqutlo  takes  the  place  to 
the  left,  and  the  ThraciM  that  to  the  right  of  the  septenin'o;  and  it 
is  therefore  clear  that  the  ledus  summus  stood  to  the  left  of  the 
medius,  and  the  imus  to  the  right  of  it.  On  the  second  proof  more 
hereafter.  Of  these  couches,  the  most  honourable  was  the  medius, 
then  the  summus,  and  the  imus  the  last  in  rank. 

The  lectus  had  a  railing  along  at  one  end,  where  lay  a  cuBhion ; 
the  rest  of  the  places  were  separated  by  pillows.  On  this  railing 
the  person  rested  with  his  left  arm,  so  that  the  imus  would  have 
had  the  railing  next  to  the  medius,  whilst  that  of  the  summus  woxild 
have  been  at  the  extreme  end  opposite.  The  most  honourable 
place  was  that  next  to  the  railing,  then  the  centre,  and  lastly  the 
lowest  one ;  hence  sujperitis  and  inferiuB  accumhere*  But  to  this 
rule  the  medius  was  an  exception ;  for  on  that,  the  lowest  place 
was  first  in  rank,  and  also  the  seat  of  honour  of  the  whole  tricli- 
nium, and  always  left  for  the  most  important  person ;  hence  called 
comularis.  The  chief  passage  on  the  subject  is  in  Plutarch  {Stpn- 
poa,  i.  3),  but  it  seems  to  contain  a  contradiction  which  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  commentators.  After  quoting  the  customs  of  other 
nations  with  regard  to  the  rank  of  the  seats,  he  says,  'PuffiaiotQ  Si 
6  rijc  fi^(Tflc  KKivrjQ  rcXevratoc,  dv  viranKbv  vpotrayopivovffiv,  and  ad- 
duces three  reasons  why  this  should  have  been  the  place  of  honour. 
Firstly,  he  thinks  that  the  kings  formerly  took  the  middle  place  on 
the  middle  lectus,  and  that,  on  the  transition  into  a  republic,  the 
consuls  ceded  this  place,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  popularity.  Ac- 
cording to  his  second  reason,  the  lowest  place  on  the  middle  lectus 
was  the  most  honourable  (Heindorf  erroneously  says  the  summus), 
and  next  to  the  lectus  imus,  on  which  the  host  took  the  uppermost 
seat,  in  order  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  most  distinguifihed 
guest.    The  third  ground  given  was«  that  the  consul  or  general 
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oould  in  that  place  best  settle  any  matters  of  business,  if,  for  in- 
stance, intelligence  or  papers  requiring  his  signature  happened  to 
l>e  brought  to  him.    Plutarch's  meaning  is  apparent.    The  three 
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lecti  were  so  placed,  that  their  inner  lines  formed  three  sides  of  a 
square,  but  where  the  summus  and  imus  joined  the  medius,  an 
angle  occurred  outside,  which  could  however  be  rounded,  if  the 
lecti  were  made  sloping.  If  the  consul  lay  on  t^e  lowermost  seat  of 
the  lectus  medius,  the  messenger  waiting  for  orders  could  put  him- 
self in  this  comer.  There  was,  it  is  true,  at  the  end  another  such 
comer,  but  the  person  lying  there  must  have  looked  backwards  in 
order  to  conyerse  with  any  one  occupying  it.  The  difficulty  con- 
sists only  in  Plutarch  designating  the  place  Iv  ^  r^c  BivrigaQ  cXtvi^c 
ry  irpiary  cvvairTOWfiQ,  i)  yutvia  iidXtiftna  iroiovffa.  By  Sivrtpa  is  to 
be  understood  medius,  but  this  abuts  at  the  point  where  the  locui^ 
consulans  is,  not  on  the  summus,  but  on  the  imus,  where  the  host 
lies  next  to  the  consularis.  The  words  therefore  contain  an  im- 
possibility, and  contradict  what  Plutarch  himself  had  previously 
said ;  so  that  we  must  make  the  necessary  alteration  of  r^c  Stvnpat 
xXivtic  ry  rptry  <rwairrov(ri|C* 

Were  a  proof  still  wanting  that  the  lectus  imus  was  at  the  right 
of  the  medius,  it  would  be  deducible  from  the  position  of  the 
places  of  the  host  and  consul,  which  adjoined  each  other;  the 
former  being  9ummus  in  imOf  the  latter  tmu«  in  medio.  This  arrange- 
ment is  made  clear  by  the  fragment  of  SaUust,  Hist,  i.  3,  in  Serv. 
ad  Virg,  -dFn.  698 :  Igitur  discubuere,  Sertorius  inferior  in  medio ; 
super  eum  L,  Fahius  *  *  •;  in  sumino  AntoniuSf  et  infra  scriba  Sertoriiy 
et  alter  scrihay  MoBcenas,  in  imo  inter  Tarquitium  et  dominum  Ferper^ 
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710772 ;  where  mention  is  made  of  the  banquet  at  which  Sertorius 
was  killed  by  the  treachery  of  Petx>ema.     Only  two  persoiis  lay  on 
the  lectns  medius  and  the  summus ;  as,  when  the  number  of  the 
company  was  not  complete,  the  smaller  number  was  alwa3rs  allotted 
to  those  couches,  they  being  the  appropriate  seats  for  guests.     Ser- 
torius naturally  took  the  most  distinguished  seat ;  he  lay  in/erior  in 
tnediOy  not  imus,  because  there  was  only  one  other  person  on  the 
same  lectus.     Next  to  him  on  the  right  lay  Perpema,  as  host,  on 
the  imus.    The  outermost  place  on  the  summus  was  occupied  by 
Antonius.     It  is  quite  as  easy  to  assign  each  guest  his  place  at  the 
ccena  Nasidieni,    Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8.    The  only  deviation  here  was,  that 
the  host  had  resigned  his  place  to  Xomentanus,  who  in  some  d^ree 
did  the  honours  for  him ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  he  himself  lay 
medtus  in  imo.    At  other  times,  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  the 
children  occupied  the  imus,  or  places  were  left  on  it  for  uninvited 
visitors  {umbrcB),  introduced  by  invited  guests. 

When  the  use  of  round  tables  became  common,  the  proper  tri- 
clinia no  longer  answered,  and  were  changed  for  semicircular  ao£a&^ 
called  aifima  from  their  form.  The  roimd-tables  (the  costly  orbes 
citrei)  were  of  no  very  great  size,  and  hence  the  HgmcUa^  or  9iibadia, 
were  arranged  for  less  than  nine  persons.  Such  was  the  Tiexaclincn 
in  Mart.  ii.  60,  9,  and  the  heptadinon,  x.  48 : 

Stella,  Nepos,  Cani,  Gerealis,  Flacoe,  venitis  ? 
Septem  sigma  capit ;  sex  sumus :  adde  Lupum. 

also  one  for  eight  persons,  xiv.  87,  Stihcutia : 

Aocipe  lunata  Bcriptum  testudine  rigma. 
Octo  capit,  reniat^  quiBqais  amicus  erit. 

[Heliogabalus  placed  this  number  on  a  sofe.  Lamprid.  Hd,  29.] 
On  such  a  sigma,  the  order  of  places  ran  straight  on,  beginning 
where,  in  the  triclinium,  the  locus  summus  in  summo  was.  [In  the 
frescos  in  a  tavern  at  Pompeii  there  are  such  semicircular  lecti 
with  roimd  tables.  In  a  vault  there  is  a  picture  of  a  long  narrow 
sickle-shaped  table  with  lectus,  and  eleven  persons  assembled  at  a 
funeral  meal.] 

The  lecti  tricliniarea  were  low ;  all  the  tables  that  have  been  dis- 
covered are  considerably  lower  than  ours.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  a  tall  tray  was  frequently  placed  upon  them. 
See  Bechi,  Afus,  Borh,  iii.  xxx.  They  were  probably  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  cuhiculares :  i.  e.  thoy  had  girths  and  mattresses,  over 
which  the  gorgeous  coverlet,  generally  purple,  was  spread ;  but  in 
them  was  more  opportunity  of  display,  and  hence  not  only  csratif 
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but  argentei,  aurati^  etc.,  are  also  mentioned.  Respecting  the 
stragula  and  toralia,  see  the  following  Excursus. 

In  the  middle  of  the  triclinium,  or  sigma,  stood  the  table  on 
iirhioh  the  meats  were  served  [jxmere  opposed  to  tollere] ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  from  Martial,  that  even  then  the  custom  of 
slaves  handing  the  dishes  round  had  been  introduced,    vii.  48 : 

Cum  mensas  habeat  fere  ducentas. 
Pro  meusis  habet  Annius  ministros. 
TranBcumint  gabatas  volantque  lances. 
Has  Tubis  epulas  habete,  lauti : 
Nob  offendimur  ambulante  coena. 

The  bread  was  always  handed  round.  Petron.  35 :  Circumferehat 
^gyptius  puer  clibano  argenteo  partem.  The  dxhanus  was  probably 
one  of  the  absurdities  of  the  house. 

The  usual  expressions  to  denote  taking  the  place  at  the  table, 
are,  when  alluding  to  the  whole  company,  dUcumhere ;  when  of  one 
in  particular,  decumhere,  or  more  generally,  accumbere;  where  menscBt 
or  something  else,  must  be  supplied :  accuhare  ought  properly  to 
apply  to  a  person  already  reclining,  but  it  is  also  interchanged  with 
accumbere,  as  Plin.  Ep.  i.  3,  8 :  Lotus  accuhat,  Becuhare,  cuhare, 
Jacere^  are,  if  used,  to  be  taken  as  more  general  expressions,  having 
no  particular  reference  to  the  table. 
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A  S  the  triclinium,  with  the  company  reclining,  presraited  a  very 
"^  different  appearance  from  our  tables,  surrounded  by  chairs,  so 
the  equipment  of  the  table  very  little  resembled  ours.  Table-cloths 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  till  yery  late,  the  best  proof 
of  which  is,  that  the  language  had  no  word  to  express  them.    Man- 
teUy  mantelibvs  sternerey  mantelia  mittere,  which  were  uaed  for  this 
purpose,  had  originally  a  totally  different  signification.     Lamprid. 
Hdiog,  27 ;  lb.  Alex,  Sev.  37 ;  Isid.  Grig,  zix.  26,  6.     Originally 
Tnantele,  or  mantdiumf  was  equiyalent  to  x^t^ftaKrpov,   [Fest.  -p^  13S, 
frequens  enim  antiquis  ad  manua  tergendas  uaus  fail  mantdorum.'] 
Yarro,  X.  X.  ti.  8,  Manteliwrny  uhi  mantis  tergentur.    At  the  period, 
then,  treated  of  by  the  Scriptores  histories  Augustcs,  the  habit  pre- 
Tailed ;  and  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hadrian,  too,  if  what  Lamprid. 
says  be  correct :  Quum  haic  ffeliogabalus  jam  recepissety  et  afUey  tU 
quidam  prcsdicant,   Adrianus  habuisset,    Eyen  Mart.  (ziy.    13S), 
Gausapa  vUlosa  sive  mantele : 

Nobilius  yillosa  tegant  tibi  lintea  citnun: 
Orbibus  in  nostris  circulus  esse  potest. 

may  be  referred  to  this,  although  it  must  not  necessarily  be  under- 
stood of  the  oosna ;  the  same  applies  to  xii.  29.  But  this  custom 
did  not  preyail  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  we  learn  from  Hor. 

Sai.  ii.  8,  10, 

His  ubi  sublatis  puer  alte  cinotns  acemam 

Gausape  purpureo  mensam  pertersit,  etc. 
Had  the  table  been  coyered,  it  would  neither  haye  been  perceiyed 
that  it  was  of  maple,  nor  could  it  haye  been  rubbed  with  gausape^ 
which  operation  appears  to  haye  been  generally  performed  between 
the  diyisions  of  the  meal.  See  Petron.  (34],  and  to  this  Plautus 
{Menoschm,  i.  1), 

Juventus  nomen  fecit  Peniculo  mihi, 
Ideo,  quia  mensam,  quando  edo,  detergeo. 

also  alludes.    At  that  period,  then,  the  mantele  at  table  was  merely 
a  napkin,  the  same  as  mappa^  a  linen  cloth  usually  fastened  oyer 
the  breast.    At  least  this  may  be  inferred  from  Petron.  (32),  and 
Pliny,  yii.  2.     [Yarro,  X.  X.  ix.  47."] 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  passage  that  states  whether 
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these  mappcB  were  handed  to  each  guest  by  the  master  of  the  house, 
except  perhaps  the  rather  indistinct  one  of  Hor.  Sat»  ii.  4,  81 : 

YUibus  in  scopis,  in  mappis,  in  scobe  qnantas 
Consistit  samtofl  ?  neglectis  flagitium  ingens. 

But  by  comparing  it  with  the  yerses  following,  it  almost  seems  as  12 
znappa  had  some  farther  signification ;  and  that  as  scopas  and  lutu- 
lenta  palma  mean  the  same  thing,  so  also  do  mappcB  and  toralia, 
[^Horace  certainly  made  the  ^ame  difference  here  between  mappa 
and  toral,  as  in  Ep,  i.  5,  21 : 

HsBC  ego  procnrare  et  idoneus  imperor  et  non 
Invitos,  ne  turpe  toral,  ne  sordida  mappa 
Gorruget  nares,  ne  non  et  cantharus  et  lanz,  etc 

The  host  therefore  provided  the  mappre.]    On  the  otiier  hand,  it  is 
clear  beyond  doubt  that  each  guest  brought  his  own  mappa  with 
Hm.    Martial's  epigram  in  ridicule  of  Hermogenes,  who  on  every 
opportunity  stole  the  mappa,  is  well  known  (zii.  29) : 
Attulerat  mappam  nemo,  dum  f  urta  timentur ; 
Mantele  e  mensa  surpnit  Hermogenes. 

Just  so  of  CsBcilianus,  who  stowed  away  aU  the  meats  (ii.  37,  7),  and 
in  a  similar  case  (vii.  19,  13),  Mappa  jam  miUe  rumpitur  furtis. 
But  it  could  only  be  his  own  mappa,  in  which  he  packed  up  aU  this 
store.  They  who  were  entitled  to  the  laiita  davua  would,  if  vain 
men,  have  their  mappse  and  mantelia  ornamented  in  like  manner. 
We  discover  this,  apart  from  the  passages  in  the  Scriptores  h'atorioe 
AugttatoB,  which  treat  of  the  imperial  tables,  from  Petronius  and 
Martial,  iv.  46,  17  :  Lato  variaia  mappo  clavo* 

They  appear  to  have  made  use  of  very  few  instruments  to  con- 
vey the  food  to  the  mouth ;  and,  however  strange  it  may  seem,  we 
cannot  refute  what  Baruffaldus,  De  Arm%8  ConrnvalihuSf  says,  that 
the  bare  finger  was  in  a  great  measure  used.    See  Ovid.  Art,  Am. 

iii.  736 : 

Carpe  cibos  digitis ;  est  qoiddam  gestns  edendi ; 

Ora  nee  immunda  tota  perunge  maniu 

Mart.  V.  78,  6 : 

Ponetar  digitis  tenendus  nnctis 

Nigra  cauliculus  virens  patella, 
and  iii.  17. 

The  only  implements  mentioned  (for  the  knife  belongs  to  the 
strud&r  only,  and  forks  are  never  spoken  of,)  are  cochlear  and  ligula. 
The  first  evidently  takes  its  name  from  cochlea,  but  it  is  ridiculous 
to  refer  this  to  its  shape,  thus  confounding  cochlea  and  concha. 
Martial  (xiv.  121)  says  that  a  double  use  was  made  of  it : 
Sum  cochleis  habilis,  nee  sum  minus  utilis  oris : 
Numquid  scis,  potius  cur  cMJcbleare  Yocer  > 
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but  tiie  very  part  lued  to  eat  the  cochlea  has  least  resemblance  t> 
it.  It  was  probably  a  spoon  with  a  poiat  at  one  end,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  the  interior  of  the  muscle.  Hence  Pliny  (xxriiL 
2,  4)  says,  Perforare  ovorum  calyces  cochlearihuSy  i.  e.  from  supersti- 
tion, to  perforate  the  already  emptied  shells ;  and  therefore  Martial 
(viii.  71)  names  an  acu  levius  cochlear.  This  point  was  also  used 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  eggs,  and  probably  the  sfpoon  at 
the  other  end  for  emptying  them.  Petron.  33.  [Three  ancient 
silver  spoons,  about  the  size  of  a  dessert-spoon,  are  copied  in 
Mu8,  Borh,  X.  46.  Two  of  them  are  oval,  with  no  points,  one 
round  and  terminating  in  a  point.  The  first  two  are  probably 
ligulo),  re^rular  spoons  without  pointed  ends ;  the  last,  a  cochlear 
with  point.] 

The  meaning  of  ligtUa  is  not  so  clear.     BarufiEiildus  erroneously 
considers  it  to  mean  the  same  as  cochlear.    That  such  was  not  the 
case,  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  Martial  (viii.  71), 
OcUtus  [annus]  ligalam  misit  sextante  minorem ; 
Nonufi  aott  levias  Tix  cochleare  tulit. 

where  he  relates  how  the  gifts  of  Postumianus  became  year  by 
year  more  insignificant,  and  (viii.  33)  when  he  had  received  a  very 
light  phiala.  We  see  by  all  these  passages,  that  the  ligula  was 
larger  than  the  cochlear  (although  it,  too,  is  called  gradlta.  Mart.  v. 
18,  2) ;  but  that  something  similar  is  to  be  understood,  we  learn 
partly  from  the  etymology,  in  conformity  with  which  the  gram- 
marians demanded  (Mart.  xiv.  120)  that  it  should  be  written  lingtda, 
and  partly  from  the  glossaries,  which  translate  it  by  fiir<rTpiov,  a 
spoon. 

The  food  was  not  served  in  single  dishes,  but  each  course  was 
brought  in  by  the  slaves,  standing  on  a  frame,  and  thus  placed  on 
the  table.     These  table-trays  were  called  repositoria ;  in  the  cxua 
Trimalchionis,  this  was  the  case  not  only  with  the  gxiLstus^  but  with 
the  different /ercM^  and  the  menace  secundoi,  Petron.  33,  40,  &c.  The 
apparatus  used  for  serving  up  the  promulsisy  was  csMed  promuhidare 
and  gustatorium,     Petron.  31.     It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  pro- 
mulsiilare  can  have  been  taken  for  promulsis  itself.     From  TJlpian 
{Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  20)  we  find  that  the  promuhidaria  were  distinguished 
from  the  reposi'toria^  and  the  expression  scutellce  adds  another  par- 
ticular kind,  [i.  e.  saucers,  flat  dishes.]    But  how  the  reading,  in 
Pliny,  xxxii.  11, 49, /am  vera  etmetisasrtpoaitoriisimponiimiay  can  be 
defended,  is  not  clear,  as  several  stories  set  one  upon  another  would, 
in  that  case,  be  meant.     These  trays  were  at  first  simply  of  wood, 
but  at  a  later  period  were  more  in  unison  with  the  splendour  in 
other  things,  and  quite  covered  the  table,  or  even  reached  over 
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-the  sides  of  it,  as  must  naturally  lutve  been  the  case  when  a  boar 
^as  served  up  entire.    PHn.  i.  1,  52. 

The  utensils  on  which  the  food  was  served  appear  to  have  been 

CLS  numerous  as  with  us.    Patince  [Yarro,  X.  L.  v.  120. — The  patina 

Tvas  more  deep  than  flat,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  43 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  12,  46 ; 

Isid.  XX.  4 ;  Non.  xv.  6] ;  ccUini  [or  catilliy  Varro,  v.  120,  a  capiendo, 

Hor.  iSa«.  i.  3,  90;  6, 115,  ii.  2,  39;  4,  77;  Juv.  vi.  343;  Non.  xv.  26] ; 

lances  [quite  flat,  and  differing  much  in  shape,  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  40 ; 

Juv.  V.  80;  Plin.  xxxiii.  11,  52;  PauU.  Dig,  vi.  1,  6;  quadrata, 

rotunda,  pura,  ccelata,    Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2, 19] ;   actitulce  [Mart.  viii. 

71] ;  gdbatce  [Mart,  above]  ;  paropaidesy  [square,  Isid.  xx.  4 ;  Charis. 

i.  82 ;  Mart.  xi.  27  ;  Juv.  iii.  142 ;  also  called  parapaia,  Suet.  Oalb, 

12 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2, 19,]  are  named,  all  probably  varying  in  form; 

some  flat,  others  hollow,  round,  angular,  and  oval,  with  and  without 

covers  [or  handles].    Nonius  mentions  sixteen,  and  the  catinua  only 

without  explanation.    As  regards  material,  see  above.    [Some  more 

names  occur.  Magida  and  langula,  Varro,  L,  L,  v.  120;  mazonomumy 

a  large  dish,  Hor.  Sai,  ii.  8,  86 ;  Pollux,  vi.  87 ;  holetar,  a  small  dish 

for  holeti;  but  also  for  other  viands.  Mart.  xiv.  101,  Boletaria: 

Cum  mihi  boleti  dederint  tarn  nobile  nomeii, 
PrototomU,  pudet,  hen,  senrio  coUcuHb. 

the  indispensable  salt-cellar,  aalinumf  Isid.  xx.  4 ;  Liv.  xxvi.  36 ; 
Plant.  Pera,  ii.  3,  15 ;  Hor.  Sat,  i,  3,  14 ;  concha  aalia,  Od,  ii.  16, 14 ; 
Pers.  iii.  25 ;  £ecker*s  CJiaridea,  Eng.  trans,  p.  252 ;  and  the 
vinegar  cruet,  acetabulum,  Isid.  xx.  4 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  20.  See 
Mtba,  Borh,  vii.  66,  ix.  44,  v.  15.] 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  an  accurate  explanation  of  all 
the  different  drinking- vessels  mentioned  in  Nonius,  Isidorus,  Pollux, 
and  elsewhere,  and  still  less  a  commentary  on  AthenaBus.  Besides, 
to  some  of  them,  as  the  pocula,  acyphvs,  there  is  no  fixed  shape ; 
but  many  names  do  refer  to  a  certain  form,  and  will  therefore 
*   admit  of  explanation. 

The  customary  larger-sized  measure,  according  to  which  they 
usually  reckoned,  was  the  amphora,  which  is  identical  with  the 
quadrantal.  Pest.  £xc,  133.  The  smaller  measures  into  which 
the  amphora  was  divided  wore  the  congiua  and  aextariua,  Festus, 
B,  Y,  publica  pondera,  246,  quotes  from  the  Plebiacitum  Silianum, 
according  to  which  eight  congii  were  equal  to  an  amphora,  and  six 
textarii  to  a  congrus.  In  addition  to  these  we  have  the  iima, 
which  contained  four  congii,  and  the  cyathua,  or  twelfth  part  of  the 
sextarius.  The  cadua  was  not  only  a  Boman,  but  a  Grecian, 
measure,  the  amphora  Attica,     Ehemn.  Fann.  Depond,  et  mena,  84. 
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It  held  three  umce,  or  twelve  congiL  £7  means  of  the  'Rouulu 
standard  measuring  vessels,  that  are  still  extant,  we  are  able  t^ 
determine  with  certainty  the  relation  of  their  measures  to  those  in 
use  at  the  present  day.  The  Eamese  congius,  preserved  in  the 
Dresden  G^Uery,  is  of  particular  importance.  It  is  of  bronze, 
gauged  in  828  ▲.  U.  0.,  and  bears  the  inscription,  Imp.  Ccesare  V<esp. 
VL  T,  Cces,  Aug,  F,  IIL  Cos.  mensurce  exacUjo  in  oapitolio  JP.  X. 
This  vessel  was  measured  by  Beigel  with  great  exactness,  and  the 
result,  with  a  history  of  it  by  Hase,  were  communicated  in  the 
PalceologiM,  or  Kleine  Aufsdtze^    Leips.  1837. 

In  the  same  collection  is  a  sextarius,  concerning  which  the 
treatise  also  gives  information. 

By  the  division  of  the  sextarius   into  twelve  cyathi,   eleven 
different  measures  arose,  having  the  same  names  as  the  parts  of  the 
a«,  only  that  the  single  part,  instead  of  uncial  was  called  cyathiis. 
They  are,  I.  cycUhus;  11.  sextans;  JH.  quadrans;  IV.  triens;  V. 
quiiicunx;  YI.  semis;  VJLi.  septunx;  Yill.  bes;  IX.  dodrans;  X.  dex- 
tans;  XI.  deunx;  XII.  sextarius*    Of  these,  however,  only  tiie 
cyathus  and  triens  can  be  considered  real  vessels.    The  trientes, 
which  are  often  named,  were  regular  drinking-vessels,  goblets> 
Mart.  (x.  49)  says,  potare  amethystinos  trientes  ;  but  mention  is  no- 
where made  of  quincunoes  aureiy  or  aTnethystini,  although  we  have 
quijicuncem  bibere.    The  trientes  were  classed,  it  seems,  an^ong  iho 
goblets  of  middling  size ;  for  they  held  four  cyathi.    The  cyathus, 
however,  was  not  a  goblet,  but  only  a  measure  or  ladle,  to  allot  to 
each  person  the  fixed  number.    See  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  117. 
They  had  regular  pueros  a  cyatko  (Mitsch.  on  Hor.  Od.  i.  29,  8), 
and  hence  we  do  not  find  cyatho  bihere,  although  we  have  sex, 
septem  cyathis  bibere.     [Mart.  i.  72.]    In  the  Mus.  Borb.  (iv.  t.  12} 
are  four  smaU  ladle  glasses,  with  longer  or  shorter  handles,  which 
are  declared  to  be  simpula^  or  simpuvia.    They  would  at  once 
appear  to  be  cyathi,  were  they  not  of  different  sizes,  and  were  any 
account  given  of  their  measure;  nevertheless,  we  may  refer  them  to  ' 
the  cyathus,  as  it  is  probable  that  in  the  ladles  the  measure  of  the 
cyathus  was  not  always  adhered  to.      The  engraving  opposite 
represents  two  of  them.     [The  proper  Boman  names  for  these 
small  ladles  were  guttus  and  simpuvium^  instead  of  which  the  Greek 
terms  epichysis  and  cyathus  got  into  vogue.    Varro,  L.  L.  v.  124. 
Paul,  p.  337.    The  urceoli  were  different;  frigida  or  calda  was 
brought  in  them  to  the  guests,  hence  called  ministratorii^  Mart.  xiv. 
105 :  Frigida  non  desity  nan  deerit  calda  petenti.    Pomp.  Big.  xxxiv. 
2,  21.    The  armillum  was  similar.     Varro  in  Non.  xv.  33.] 
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As  regards  the  shape  of  the  goblets  generally,  we  must  especially 
distinguish,  I.  between  flat  saucers  Ipatercs  phicUcBy  Yarro,  L,  X» 
V.  122 ;  Mart.  yiii.  33,  iii.  41 ;  Poll.  vi.  4,  6 ;  Isid.  xx.  6.] 

n.  Cups  with  handles  (Virg.  Ed.  vi.  17 : 

£t  grayis  attrita  pendebat  cantharas  ansa. 

Cio.  Verr.  iv.  27,  [^Caniharua  was  a  great  goblet  used  by  Bacchus 
and  his  train;  Macr.  Sat.  y.  21 ;  Plin.  xxziii.  11,  53 ;  from  pictures 
it  would  seem  to  have  had  two  handles.  Offcen  in  Plautus.  Poll. 
TL.  96 ;  Ath.  zi.  p.  473.  The  trulla  was  smaller,  originally  a  scoop). 
Hor.  8aL  ii.  3,  143;  where  Acron  explains  it  calix  ruaticanus, 
Cato,  B.  B,  10,  11,  13.  But  it  was  sometimes  of  costly  materials. 
Juv.  iii.  108 ;  Orell.  3838  ;  Plin.  xxxvii.  2,  7 ;  Mart.  ix.  97 ;  ScaBV. 
IHg.  xxxiy.  2,  36.  The  capis  and  capula  had  handles,  Yarro,  y.  121 : 
a  capiendo,  quod  anaake  ut  prehendi  possent,  Non.  xy.  33.  Also 
scyphus :  for  Paull.  says,  Dig.  yi.  1,  23 :  6%  quia  acypho  anaam  vei 
fundum  (adjecerit) ;  in  Ath.  xi.  p.  500,  seyeral  are  mentioned.  Its 
size  is  known  from  the  fact  that  it  was  sacred  to  Hercules,  Petr. 
52,  urnalea  acyphi;  Macrob.  v.  21 ;  Sery.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  yiii.  278. 
Beautifully  worked  acyphi  are  mentioned  by  Suet.  Ner.  47 ;  Plin. 
xxxyii.  2,  7,  xxxiii.  12.  Thericleum  was  a  cup  originally  earthen, 
wdth  two  handles;  it  took  its  name  from  the  Corinthian  potter 
Therikles,  Luc.  Lexiplu  7;  Ath.  xi.  470;  Cic.  Verr.  iy.  11;  Plin. 
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xvi.  14,  76;  Salinas.  Exerc,  Plin.  p.  734.  Benileii  €p.  PkHol.  pp.  IL 
216.] 

m.  Those  in  the  form  of  chalices  {calices),  which  must  sot  \m 
fiEuicied  as  ha-ving  stood  on  a  high  foot :  the  glass  yesBels  xeptre- 
eented  in  the  foUowuig  engravings  taken  from  the  Jftu.  BcH. 


I 


30  ®  d 


(t.  18)  are  of  this  kind ;  [^also  the  sUyer  cup  iftM.  Borh  xL  45.  Ot 
the  cdlix  Yarro  says,  L,  X.  y.  127 :  caldum  eo  Ubehant,  and  that  it 
was  named  from  ih.e  ccUda  ;  the  better  derivation  is  cvX4.  Macroh. 
y.  21 ;  Ath.  xi.  p.  480 ;]  tiiey  were  sometimes  of  earthen  ware, 
Mart.  xiy.  102,  Calicea  Surreniini : 

Accipe  non  vili  calioes  de  pulvere  natos, 
Sed  SurrentiDflB  leve  toreuma  rotae. 

ib.  108,  CcUices  SagunUni : 

Sume  Saguntino  pocula  filcta  luto. 

[of  glass,  ib.  115,  94 :  of  precious  stones,  109.  There  were  several 
sorts,  e.  g.  calicea  Vatinianif  Mart.  xiv.  96,  x.  3 ;  Juv.  y.  46  :  calicem 
nasorum  quatuor  ;  the  calices  pteroit,  u  e,  with  handles,  PHn.  xxxvi. 
26, 66.  It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  all  calices  had  handles ;  this  was 
the  case  only  with  a  few  of  very  peculiar  shape.  Plin.  xxxiii.  23 ; 
Juv.  viii.  168;  Mart.  xii.  70.  Thermarwm  cdUceB ;  see  ForoellinnB. 
The  following  are  quite  unknown  to  us :  obbay  generally  of  wood 
or  wicker,  Non.  xv.  14,  ii.  597 ;  poculi  genus,  Pers.  v.  148,  called 
Bessilis;  modiolus ,  Scsev.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  36;  cyrneay  Non.  xv.  29;  or 
hirnea  (?),  Plaut.  Amph.  i.  1,  273,  276;  Cato,  R,  B.  81;  adigtia, 
vas  potoriwiny  Paull.  p.  61 ;  Cato,  JB.  B,  132.] 
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Of  the  rest,  there  were,  of  course,  many  varieties,  some  also  in 
fantastio  shapes,  as  shoes,  legs,  [boats,  hence  called  cymbrium, 
IPaul.  p.  51 ;  Non.  xv.  21 ;  Isid.  xx.  5 ;  Mart.  yiii.  6 ;  Plin.  xxxyii. 
34,  113;  Macroh.  v.  21;  Poll.  vi.  16;  Ath.  xi.  p.  481,]  heads  of 
"beasts,  &c. ;  these  latter  were  used  as  drinking-horns,  i^*om  the 
lower  end  of  which  the  wine  escaped  through  an  orifice,  and  was 
caught  in  the  mouth.  Such  a  horn,  in  the  shape  of  a  stag's  head, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Mtta,  Borh.  (yiii.  14),  also  three  others,  a 
liorse's,  a  dog's,  and  a  swine's  head  (v.  20).  Such  drinking-horns 
were  termed  ^vrd,  Athen.  xi.  496.  Perhaps  rhyiium  (Mart.  ii.  35) 
means  the  same  thing.  They  occur  most  frequently  on  vases, 
[also  in  frescoes].  See  Boettig.  Kunstymth,  ii.  352.  The  act  of 
drinking  is  seen  in  a  painting  in  Zahn,  Ornam,  etc.  t.  29 ;  Pitt. 
d^JSrccl,  y.  t.  46.  [See  Becker's  Chariclea,  Engl,  transl.  p.  259.] 
Obscene  shapes  were  selected,  and  indecent  things  engraved  upon 
the  goblets.    Juv.  ii.  95 ;  Plin.  xxxiii.  Prsef.  and  xiy.  22. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  extraordinary  luxury  which  pre- 
Tailed  in  respect  to  these  utensils.  But  besides  those  there  de- 
scribed, there  were  others  of  a  more  simple  kind,  and  of  common 
glass  (vitrea)^  in  opposition  to  the  crystallina;  of  wood,  fagvsy 
hvante,  terebinthus,  hedera  (Tib.  i.  10 ;  Ovid.  Fast  v.  522) ;  also  of 
ware ;  see  above.  [Among  the  table  utensils  we  may  reckon,  in  a 
wider  sense,  those  larger  vessels  which  were  set  on  the  table,  and 
either  contained  neat  wine  or  served  for  mixing  it  in ;  hence  called 
miatarim  or  mutariurriy  Lucil.  in  Non.  xv.  30,  longa  geminuB  muta- 
rius  ansa*  Out  of  these  the  drink  was  then  poured  into  the  cups 
of  the  guests,  after  the  Greek  custom.  The  crater  or  craiera,  was 
high,  broad,  goblet-shaped,  with  two  handles.  Isid.  xx.  5 ;  Ovid. 
Fast.  V.  523 : 

Terra  rubens  crater,  pocnia  fagus  erant. 

Juv.  xii.  44,  wmcs  cratera  capacem,  Mus.  Borh,  ii.  32;  vi.  63, 
See  Becker's  CharicleSy  Engl,  transl.  p.  257. 

The  sinus,  lepesta,  galeola,  were  more  paunchy,  and  like  our  tu- 
reens or  bowls.  Varro,  L,  L,  v.  123;  Varro  in  Prise,  vi.  p.  714; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  vi.  33 ;  Non.  xv.  34, 35.  Among  the  Greeks, 
the  Xnraarfi  was  also  used  as  a  drinking-cup.  Ath.  xi.  p.  4S4  • 
PoU.  X.  75.  See  Mus,  Borh,  x.  14,  ix.  44,  xii.  45,  vii.  29 ;  the  last 
of  terra  ootta  with  the  inscription :  Bihe  amice  de  meo. 

There  were  also  cups  and  jugs,  inscribed,  some  with  small 
mottos  (as  reple,  sitiOy  hibe,  valeamus,  lude^  etc.) ;  some  with  the 
name  of  the  owner ;  urna  literata,  Ludan.  Lexiph.  7,  voTtipia  ypafi- 
fiariKd*  Ath.  xi.  p.  466.  Whole  lines  were  rarely  inscribed  on 
them.    Ath.  ih,    Becker  refers  to  this  the  scyphi  Homerici  of  Nero. 

xi2 
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Lastly  come  the  stands  and  platters  on  which  the  amphorsB  and 
other  vessels  were  set  at  a  meal.  Paul.  p.  107,  Incitega  machinuiay 
in  qua  constituebatur  in  convivio  vini  amphora,  de  qua  subinde  defer- 
rentur  vina,  Ath.  v.  p.  209,  lyyvBriKfj.  Jayol.  Dig,  xxxii.  1.  100, 
pdang — vasorum  collocandorum.  In  Mus,  Borh,  v.  15,  there  is  a 
stand  for  two  yessels  with  a  handle  in  the  middle.] 

The  echinus  (at  least  by  Voss  and  Heindorf  on  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6, 
117,  adstat  echinus  vilis)  is  explained  to  be  a  bowl  for  washing  the 
goblets  in.  On  vessels  for  warm  drinks,  see  the  next  Exciusxis. 
[The  observations  made  above  upon  lamps  and  vessels  generally 
apply  also  here ;  viz.  that  all  the  vessels  that  have  been  discovered 
betray  much  fine  taste  and  sense  of  the  beautiful.  They  will 
always  be  a  standing  testimony  that  the  whole  life  of  the  ancients 
was  thoroughly  penetrated  with  grace  and  art.] 


EXCURSUS  IV.     SCENE  IX. 


THE  DRINKS. 


ALTHOUGH  Boman  authors  name  seyeral  drinlus,  prepared 
-^^  both  from  grain,  as  zythum;  from  wheat  and  barley,  camwn 
and  cerwiaia  {ceria,  celia);  from  fniits,  aa  the  quince,  cydonewm; 
and  from  honey  and  water,  as  hydromeltf  consequently  a  sort  of 
mead ;  yet  the  Eomans  knew  (besides  the  dpiarov  vSotp)  wine  only 
as  a  drink ;  and  those  potations  resembling  beer,  cider,  and  mead, 
belonged  only  to  different  provinces,  governed  by  Eoman  laws, 
and  are  therefore  taken  cognizance  of  among  other  things,  under 
the  head  de  vino  legato,  XJlp.  Big,  xxxiii.  6,  9;  Phny,  xxii.  25; 
Ex  iiadem  (fnigibus)  Jiunt  et  poiuSy  zythum  in  JEgypto^  celia  et  ceria 
in  Hispaniay  cerevisia  et  plura  genera  in  Oallia  aliiaque  provinciia. 

Wine  was,  however,  no  doubt  mixed  with  other  things,  to 
produce  certain  drinks,  the  way  of  preparing  and  taking  which 
was,  in  general,  quite  different  from  ours. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the  numerous  works 
on  this  subject,  Pliny,  xiv.  8,  seqq. ;  Colum.  xii.,  with  Schneider's 
remarks,  ii. ;  Virg.  Oeorg.  ii.,  with  Voss'  notes;  Athen.  i. ;  Poll.  vi. 
4 ;  Galen,  De  Antidotis,  i.  9 ;  Dig,  xxx.  6 :  and  of  modem  authors, 
Bacci,  de  vinis  cerevis,  ac  conviv, ;  Beckmann,  Beitr,,  &c.,  i.  1S3 ; 
Boettiger,  Ueher  die  Pflege  d,  Weins,  t,  d,  alt,  Rom, 

Pliny's  remark,  Ac  H  qui^  diligenter  cogiiet,  in  nulla  parte 
operosior  vita  eat,  ceu  non  aaluherrimum  potum  aquoa  liquorem  natura 
dederit,  can  be  applied  to  our  own  times,  but  the  process  among 
the  ancients  was  much  more  tedious.  The  grapes  hung  upon  the 
trees  till  they  became  ripe  {vinum  pendenay  Plant.  Trin,  ii.  4,  125 ; 
Cato,  B,  R,  147),  and  were  collected  in  baskets,  corhdca^  fiacellce^ 
and  also  in  skins :  legcre  and  cogere  are  the  terms  for  this  operation. 
Cat.  R.  R,  65,  66 ;  Col.  i.  2,  70. 

The  bas-relief  of  a  marble  basin  in  the  Mua,  Borh,  ii.  t.  11, 
representing  a  vintage  of  the  satjnrs,  is  very  amusing :  some  of  tlLem 
are  carrying  the  grapes  in  skins  of  animals  sewn  together,  others 
press  them  with  a  piece  of  rock:  in  all  the  figures  there  is  an 
expression  of  life  and  merriment  suitable  to  a  vintage.  [In  another 
relief,  two  figures  cany  the  grapes  in  baskets,  three  others  tread  on 
them,  and  two  fill  the  vessels  with  new  wine.     Passer.  Luc,  Fid, 

48.     Comp.  Varro,  L.  L,  vi.  IG,  vinalia,'} 
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Tho  collected  gi*apes  wore  next  trodden  upon  with  tlie  naked  feet, 
calcare.     Geopon.  vi.  11;  Virg.  Qeorg,  ii.  7: 

Hue,  pater  o  I^nsee,  reni  nudataque  musto 
Tingue  novo  mecum  dereptis  crura  cothomis. 

After  treading  them  out  twice,  the  husks  were  placed  under  the 
press,  and  hence  the  distinction  between  the  vinum  or  fntr«f»ts 
caJcaturriy  and  pressum.  According  to  Pliny  ix.,  the  first  sort  {f^ro- 
tropnm)  was  the  spontaneous  exudation  of  the  grape.  The  second 
Hort  was  the  first  flowing  off  during  the  process  of  treading,  artU- 
(luam  nimium  calcetur  wra,  and  it  was  used  above  all  others  for 
making  muhum  (Col.  xii.  41) ;  and,  lastly,  the  later  draining  off. 
which  partook  more  of  the  roughness  of  the  husk.  [The  "wrine 
obtained  by  pressing  the  husks  a  second  time,  with  the  addition 
of  water,  was  called  lora ;  which  they  sweetened  and  improved  by 
various  compounds.  It  would  only  keep  a  year  at  furthest,  and 
was  drunk  by  the  slaves,  and  poor,  also  by  the  women.  Yarro, 
i?.  R.  i.  54 ;  Col.  xii.  41 ;  Cat.  57 ;  Plin.  xiv.  10,  12.] 

In  order  to  allow  the  waterj"  particles  to  escape,  the  grapes  were 
also  spread  on  trellis-work,  and  left  there  for  seven  days.  This 
was  called  vinum  diacht/tum,  Pliny,  ita  fieri  optimi  odoris  sa- 
porisqne.  If  sweeter  and  stronger  wine  were  desired,  the  grayes 
were  allowed  to  wither  entirely,  uva  passa,  vinum  paesum.  Finally, 
it  was  boiled.  [In  a  fresco,  Cupids  are  seen  pressing  grapes  and 
boiling  the  must ;  a  small  oven  being  near  the  wine-press  for  this 
purpose.]  Pliny,  ihid.  Nam  sirceum,  qtiod  alii  Tiepsemay  nostri  sapam 
appellant,  ingenii,  non  natures  opus  est^  musto  usque  ad  tertiam  partem 
tnensurce  decocto;  quod  uhi  factum  ad  dimidium  est,  de/rutum  vocamus. 
Commoner  wines  were  doctored  with  this  boiled  wine ;  and  even 
in  those  days  the  art  of  improving  cheaper  wines,  by  mixing  them 
with  the  dregs  of  those  of  finer  quality,  had  been  discovered.  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  4,  55 ;  Oolum.  xii.  30. 

The  must  was  immediately  drawn  off  from  the  lacus  torcutarius^ 
into  large  earthen  vessels,  dolia  (Son.  xv.  6),  for  the  purpose  of 
undergoing  fermentation,  condere.  Varro,  i.  65.  Wooden  wine- 
vessels  were  not  in  use  in  PKny's  time,  either  in  Greece  or  Eonie, 
as  he  expressly  states,  c.  21.  When  Pallad.  x.  11,  sajrs,  dolium 
ducentorum  congiorum  xii  lihris  picetury  it  appears  scarcelj'  possible 
that  earthen  vessels,  capable  of  containing  twenty-five  amphone, 
could  have  been  made ;  but  we  may  suppose  that  these  ddia  were 
of  considerable  dimensions  from  the  comparison  in  Plant.  Pseud,  ii. 
2,  64,  anvA  doliaris.  There  is  also  a  striking  passage  in  Petron.  64 : 
Ecce  auiem  dedudus  lacunarihus  suhito  circulus  ingens,  de  cvpa 
videlicet  grandi  eaccu^sus,  demittitur.    When  Boet tiger  said,  *  it  was 
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always  considered  preferable  not  to  use  delta  of  any  very  great 
size,  to  keep  the  better  wines  in/  he  misunderstood  Pliny,  v.  21, 
according  to  whom,  not  large,  but  too  round,  vessels  were  rejected, 
and  longer  ones  of  less  diameter,  recommended  instead.  [The 
pictures  of  dolia  show  that  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  round  and 
broad.  See  Pass.  Luc,  Fid,  ii.  40.  But  the  vessels  into  which 
the  wine  was  put  for  present  use  were  of  a  long  narrow  form ; 
T^hence  these  have,  necessarily,  handles,  which  is  not  always  the 
case  with  the  former.]  The  sen'oe,  in  Col.  xii.  18,  distinguished 
from  the  dciia,  answered  the  same  purpose. 

The  dolia  were  smeared  with  pitch  before  being  used :  new  ones 
were  so  treated  at  once,  after  coming  from  the  oven.  Geop,  vi.  4. 
Boettiger's  remark,  '  that  the  young  wine  was  immediately  poured 
into  these  earthen  vessels,  which  had  been  previously  smeared  with 
wax,  imhuere,*  seems  hasty ;  for  what  Columella  says  of  ceratura 
(xii.  62,  16)  applies  only  to  the  dolia  olearia,  with  which  Cato  (69) 
agrees,  only  that  he  recommends  the  second  process  with  the 
amurca.  After  this  operation,  for  which  the  best  pitch,  tempered 
with  a  little  wax  (one  twelfth,  Pallad.),  as  well  as  with  aromatics, 
was  used,  the  subsequent  process  is  described  by  Pliny,  c.  21 : 
Picari  oportere  protinue  a  canis  ortu,  postea  perfundi  marina  aqua 
aut  8aUa,  dein  cinere  aarmenti  asper^  vel  argilla,  ahetersa  myrrha 
euffiri  ipwuqtte  saspius  cellos,  Geopon.  vi.  9.  [Whence  vinum 
picatum.    Mart.  xiii.  107 ;  Plut.  Sympoa,  v.  3.] 

They  were  then  filled,  but  never  to  the  brim.  Pliny ;  oomp. 
Oeop,  vi.  12.  The  vessels  remained  unclosed  as  long  as  the  fer- 
mentation was  going  on,  [Sen.  JEp,  83,]  and  even  then  were  not 
fastened  either  by  a  cork,  pitch,  or  gypsum.  The  cella  vinaria,  in 
which  the  dolia  were  kept,  was  a  cool  chamber  [towards  the  north], 
entirely,  or  at  least  so  far  above  the  groimd,  that  it  could  have 
windows.  But  the  dolia  were  at  times  either  partially  or  altogether 
let  into  the  ground.  Pliny.  These  are  dola  demersa  (Colum.  xii. 
17,  5),  or  dqpresaa  {Dig,  xxxiii.  S,  3),  also  defossa  (ib.  7,  8). 

Much  wine  was  drunk  direct  from  the  dolium,  or  cupa ;  vinum 
doliare,  or  de  cupa,  Bocttiger  is  quite  wrong  in  explaining  the 
words  of  Cicero,  vtnum  a  propola  et  de  cupa,  as  follows :  *  to  take 
fhe  wine  from  the  landlady.*  Even  if  the  form  cupa  for  copa  be 
allowed  (see  Bentley  on  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  2,  123,  and  Bgen,  de  Copa 
Virg.),  yet  the  different  prepositions  prove  that  cupa  signifies  a 
larger  wine  vessel,  for  the  same  use  as  the  dolium  [but  more  easy  of 
transport,  and  not  so  immobilia  as  the  dolia,    XJlp.  Dig,  t&.] 

It  was,  however,  the  common  wine  only  which  would  not  bear 
keeping  {cetatem  ferre) ;  the  better  kind,  when  perfectly  settled,  was 
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distributed  into  amphorse,  or  lagense  {diffundebatur).     Pliny  coolc 
not  tell  wliether  this  took  place  in  more  ancient  tmies.  c  14, 
lOrood  and  cctdi  were,  like  the  amphorce  and  lagerus,  lon^  and  tfair 
with  a  narrow  neck,  and  often  ending  in  a  point  belo^r ;  'whenct 
they  had  either  to  be  etuck  in  the  ground,  or  in  a  stand,  tnci^^o. 
rhe  difference  between  these  and  the  dolia  is  dear  from.  Proc^,  I>i§, 
jtxxiii.  6,  15 :   Vinum  in  amphorae  et  cadoe  lute  merUe  ddjfftindim^tis,  tii 
%n  his  ntf  donee  usus  causa  prohetur  et  scilicet  id  vendifnus  cum  hit 
amphoris  et  cadis ;  in  dolia  autem  alia  menie  conjidmusj  scUioet  ut  e2 
his  postea  vel  in  amphorae  et  codes  diffundamits,  vet  sine  ipsis  dcdiis 
veneai,    Persius  says  of  the  orca  (iii.  50),  anguetoecoUo  nonyallitr 
orcas,    Varro  in  Non.  xv.  24 ;  Isid.  xx.  6 ;  Nonius,  xiv,  9,  explains 
cadi  to  be  va^a  quihus  vina  conduntur.    Pomp.  Dig,  TrrTriii.  6,  14. 
They  are  often  mentioned  by  Horace  and  Pliny.     TinoB  or   Unia 
were  antique  wine- vessels,  the  form  of  which  is  unknown.     Paul, 
p.  365 ;  Non.  xv.  7.    The  same  is  the  ca.se  with  the  diota,    Sor.  Od, 
i.  9,  8,  and  the  osnophorus  or  oenophorum,    Hor.  8cU,  i.    6,    109 ; 
Pers.  V.  140 ;  Lucil.  in  Non.  ii.  800.     The  amphorse  differed  much 
in  form,  as  is  plain  from  the  grave-lamp.     Passer.  Luc,   iii.   51. 
The  skins,  utres,  Patron.  34,  cannot  be  discussed  here.     Other  arti- 
cles besides  wine  were  stored  in  these  amphorae,  cadi,  lagense,  e.  g. 
honey,  muria,  and  other  saleamenta,  oil,  olives,  dried  figs,  etc.   Hor. 
Sat,  ii.  4,  66 ;  Plin.  xv.  21 ;  Martial,  xiv.  116,  i.  44.     On  the  sealing 
of  the  vessels,  see  above.]    The  size  of  the  amphora  and  cadus  has 
been  already  discussed.    These  vessels  resembling  the  amphora  were 
generally  made  of  clay,  Pience  ruhens  rM&er,  Mart.  i.  56 ;  iv.  66 ; 
fragilis,  Ovid.  Met,  xii.  243 ;  seldom  of  stone,  Plin.  xxxvi.  12, 43,] 
and  fastened  up  by  a  bung  {cortex^  suher),  and  then  covered  with 
gj'psum,  or  pitch,  to  prevent  any  effects  from  the  air.     [Col.  xii.  23 ; 
Plin.  xiv.  27,  xxiii.  24.]   Petron.  34.     On  the  amphora  of  earthen- 
ware the  name  of  the  wine  and  consul  was  written  on  the  vessel 
itself,  to  mark  the  date ;  but  labels  {notoBj  tittdi^  tessercRj  pittacia), 
with  the  name,  were  hung  on  those  of  glass.     Comp.  Beckman, 
Beitr,  ii.  482 ;  [Juv.  v.  33 : 

Cras  bibet  Albanis  aliquid  de  mondbus,  aut  de 
Setinis,  cujus  patriam  titulumque  senectas 
Delevit  multa  yeteris  fuligine  testoe. 

See  Hor.  Sat,  i.  10,  24,  nota  Falerni ;  Colum.  xii,  19 ;  Plaut.  P<m, 
iv.  2,  14,  literatas  fictiles  episiolas.  Several  such  labels  have  been 
foimd,  one  with  the  inscription,  RYBR.  VET.  V.  P.  Oil.,  i.  e,  ru- 
brum  vetus  vinwm  picatuiiiy  No.  102.]  It  is  interesting  to  learn  by 
pictures  from  Pompeii  {Mus,  Borh,  iv. ;  Belaz.  de  Scav,  t.  A.  and 
V.  t.  48),  [Gell.  Fomp,  81,]  the  manner  of  conveying  wine  which  had 
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been  purchased.  Both  the  pictures  are  alike ;  they  represent  two 
carriages,  consisting  of  a  light  rack-shaped  body,  and  the  whole 
interior  of  which  is  filled  by  a  single  large  skin.  This  skin  has  in 
front  a  wide  opening,  which  is  tied  up,  and  through  which  the  wine 
'was  evidently  poured,  whilst  behind,  it  is  produced  into  a  narrow 
bag,  from  which  the  wine  was  suffered  to  run  out.  Two  men  are 
busily  letting  off  the  contents  into  long  two-handed  vessels,  am- 
phorse.     It  was  therefore  not  must,  but  wine. 

The  amphora  was  next  placed  in  the  apothecay  which  was  quite 
different  from  the  cdla  vinaria,  and  in  the  upper  story :  the  best 
position  for  it  was  above  the  bath,  so  that  the  smoke  might  be 
conducted  thither,  and  so  forward  the  wine.  Colum.  i.  6,  20 ; 
comp.  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  5,  7 ;  and  Hor.  Od.  iii.  8,  9 ;  from 
-which  we  may  learn  the  whole  process : 

Hie  dies  anno  redeunte  fcstus 
Corticem  adstrictum  pice  demovebit 
Amphorae,  famum  bibere  institutse 
Consule  TuUo. 

Hence  such  expressions  as  Deacende  testa  (iii.  21,  7),  and  Farcis 
deripere  horreo  amphoram  (28,  7),  may  bo  explained. 

After  this  process  the  wine  still  retained  a  good  deal  of  lees, 
and,  if  wanted  for  iLse,  had  to  be  cleared.  This  was  effected  in 
various  ways.     The  gourmand,  who  (Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  61) : 

Massica  si  coelo  supponas  vina  sereno, 
Noctuina,  ei  quid  crassi  est,  tenuabitur  aura, 
£t  decedet  odor  nervis  inimicus ;  at  ilia 
Integrum  perdunt  Uno  vitiata  saporem. 

communicates  the  result  of  his  experience  about  the  kitchen  and 
cellar,  states  the  best  means.  The  method  of  purifying  wine  by 
eggs  was  known.    Ibid.  55 : 

Surrentina  vafer  qxii  miscet  ftece  Falema 
Vina,  columbino  limum  bene  coUigit  oto  ; 
Quatenus  ima  petit  yolvens  aliena  vitellus. 

It  was  in  general,  however,  strained  through  the  aacctis  vinarius 
and  the  column  a  kind  of  metal  sieve,  with  small  holes  in  it.  Num- 
bers of  such  cola  have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii.  In  the  Mm. 
Borh.  iii.  t.  31,  are  five  smaller  ones,  all  of  which  had  handles,  and 
were  consequently  held  in  the  hand  during  the  straining.  In  ii. 
t.  60,  is  a  larger  one  with  two  handles,  by  which  it  was  probably 
hung  over  a  vessel,  into  which  wine  was  running.  A  copy  of  it  is 
given  here.  A  silver  bowl  with  beautiful  ccelaturay  and  also  a 
silver  colum,  may  have  served  a  like  purpose.    Tbid.  viii.  t.  14. 
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[Plia.  xxiii.  21.]    The  satxiu,  on  the  contrary,  waa  &  filter-bag  of 
linen,  aud  the  worst  means,  aa  hy  being  Btraiaed  through  it  th« 
wine  became  wretched  (yappa).    Henc«  in  Horace : 
Integram  perdnnt  lino  litiaU  tap«nm. 
The  relatiTe    poaitioa  to  each  other  of  colum  and  sacctu  a 
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shown  by  comparing  two  epigrams  of  Martial,  ziy.  103,  Colum 
nivariwm : 

Setinoe  moneo  nostra  nive  frange  trientes ; 
Paaperiore  mero  tingere  Una  potes. 

and  zix.  104,  Saocus  nivarius : 

Attenuare  nives  norunt  et  lintea  nostra, 
Frigidior  colo  non  salit  onda  tuo. 

But  the  saccos  was  used  also  for  good  wine.  Mart.  yiii.  43.  It  was 
customary  to  fill  the  colum  and  saccus  with  snow,  upon  which  the 
wine  was  poured  for  the  purpose  of  being  cooled.  With  this  view, 
the  snow  was  carefully  preserved  till  summer-time,  just  as  is  now 
the  case  in  Naples,  cestivce  nives.  Mart.  v.  64,  ix.  23, 8,  91,  5;  Pliny, 
xix.  4,  19.  This,  however,  was  not  enough,  for  by  a  still  greater 
refinement  a  difference  was  discovered  between  snow  and  water 
boiled,  but  afterwards  reduced  to  freezing  point  by  being  mixed 
with  snow.  Plin.  xxxi.  3,  23;  Neronis  principis  inventum  eat, 
decoquere  aqitam  vitroque  demtsaam  in  nives  re/rigerare.  Mart.  xiv. 
107,  and  106,  Lagena  nivaria: 

Spoletina  bibis,  tcI  Marsis  condita  cellis : 
Quo  tibi  decoctae  nobile  frigus  aquse. 

In  this  way  the  water  sometimes  cost  more  than  the  wine,  as 
Martial  says,  Ep,  108.  They  had,  besides,  another  object  in  this 
straining — ^to  moderate  the  intoxicating  power  of  the  old  heavy 
wine.  Pliny,  xiv.  22 ;  comp.  xxiii.  1,  24.  This  was  termed  cas- 
trare  vinum  (Pliny,  xix.  4,  19),  but  the  general  expressions  were, 
defaecaret  liquare,  colare,  aaccare. 

The  colour  of  most  wines  was  probably  dark,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  all  the  southern  wines.  There  were,  however,  also  wines  of 
a  lighter  tint ;  and  as  we  distinguish  between  white  and  red,  so  did 
they  between  cUhum  and  atrum.  Plant.  Mencech,  v.  5,  17.  Pliny 
names  four  colours  (xiv.  9),  alhus^fulvuSy  sanguineus^  niger.  Nigrum 
and  atrum  denote  the  darkest  red,  and  album  the  bright  yellow, 
which  we  also  call  white.  The  celebrated  Falernian  was  evidently 
of  this  colour,  firom  the  finest  amber  having  been  named  after  it. 
PHn.  xxxvii.  3,  12. 

From  what  we  know  concerning  the  treatment  of  wines,  it  is 
clear  that  old  wines  were  considered  preferable,  and  even  a  com- 
mon wine,  if  of  some  age,  was  more  grateful  than  young  Ealemian. 
Mart.  xiii.  120 : 

De  Spoletinis  quee  sunt  cariosa  lagenis, 
Mtdueris,  quam  si  musta  Falerna  bibas. 

[Plant.  Cas.  Prol.  5 ;  Cio.  C<xL  19 ;  Ath.  i.  p.  26.]    Perhaps  as 
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much  deception  was  practised  then  as  in  the  present  times  about 
the  age  of  wines.     Mart.  iii.  62 : 

Sub  rege  Numa  condita  vina  bibis. 
and  xiii.  111. 

The  amphorae  on  the  table  of  Trimalchio  bore  the  label,  F'tiler- 
num  Opimianum  annorum  centum,  in  which  there  is  a  double 
absurdity :  first,  in  assigning  a  fixed  age  to  wine,  which  every  year 
became  older,  and  then  in  calling  the  Opimianum  a  centory  old,  as 
that  period,  the  most  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  Italy,  belonged  to 
A.u.c.  633,  and  the  wine  must  therefore  at  that  time  hare  been  at 
least  160  or  170  years  old,  and  we  may  easily  conceiye  that  at  a 
still  later  period  it  was  supposed  to  be  drunk,  long  after  it  had,  in 
fact,  ceased  to  exist. 

The  different  growths  are  detailed  by  PHny,  xiv.  6.      Comp. 
Schneid.  Ind,  ScHpt.  411 ;  Mart.  xiii.  106—122.    [Vitruv.  viii.  3,  12; 
Ath.  i.  p.  26.]    According  to  Pliny,  the  Ccecuhum,  Hor.  Od.  i.  20 ; 
Strab.  v.  p.  161,  had  from  ancient  times  held  the  first  rank  among 
western  wines.    Like  all  the  best  wines,  it  grew  in  Campania,  in 
the  Sinus  Oaietanus,  near  AmycUe.    In  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  Tine- 
yards  had  been  ruined  principally  by  the  canal  of  Nero,  but  at  an 
earlier  period  Augustus  had  assigned  the  palm  to  the  Setinian,  which 
also  maintained  its  superiority  after  the  Csecubum  was  lost.     The 
Falemian  was  second  in  rank,  and  the  best  description  of  it,  the 
Fatbstianumy  grew  between  Sinuessa  and  Cedia,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  received  its  name  from  Sylla  (Faustus).     [Hor.  Epist,  L  5,  5, 
at  Sinuessa,    A  capital  wine  grew  on  Vesuvius.    Flor.  i.  16,  amdcti 
vitibtis  monies,  Oaurus,  FcUemua,  Masaicus,  VesuvitiB.']    The  third 
place  was  contended  for  by  the  Albanum,  SurrenHnum,  and  MoAsi 
cum,  as  well  as  by  the  Calenum  and  Fundanwn,    After  the  timft 
of  Julius  Caesar,  the  fourth  place  was  held  by  the  Mamertinum 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Messana,  and  TaurominiUmum  was  fre- 
quently sold  for  it.   The  middling  kinds  were  the  Tri/olinum,  from 
the  hill  Trifolium,  in  Campania  (in  Mart.  xui.  14,  a^tima  vitis)  i 
Signinwn,  Sdbinum,  [Hor.  Od,  i.  20,]  N(ynientanv/m,  and  others.  The 
commonest  were  Vaiicanum  (frequently  mentioned  by  Mart.  c.  g,  vL 
92,   Vaticana  bibis  f   bibis  venenum,  x.  45).      To  render  it  more 
drinkable,  good  old  wine  was  sometimes  intermixed ;  Mart.  i.  19  : 

Quid  te,  Tucca,  jurat  vetulo  miscere  Falerno 
In  Vaticanis  condita  vina  cadis. 

Veientanum,  from  the  vicinity  of  Veii,  which  gained  the  epithet 
rubeUum,  from  its  colour  having  a  reddish  tint.  Mart.  i.  104.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  the  Pdignvm,  Mart.  i.  27,  xiii,  121 ;  {Ccsre- 
tanum,  xiii.  124 ;)  the  iMletanum  (from  Spain),  i.  27,  viL  63;  and 
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tiie  Masailitanumj  x.  36,  xiii.  123.  Much  adulteration  was  prac- 
tised, not  only  in  mixing  different  wines  [Hor.  Sat  i.  10,  24],  and 
addiQg  eapa  and  de/rutuin,  and  foreign  wines,  especially  from 
Tinolus,  but  also  deleterious  substances.  See  Beckmann,  Beitr.L  181. 

Next  to  these  western  wines  came  the  trandmarinay  or  Greek, 
-^ip^bich  Pliny  esteemed.  The  best  were  the  Thasium,  Chivmy 
X,esbiumy  Sicyonium,  Cypriumy  and,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  ClazO' 
menium  especially.  [Hor.  8<U»  ii.  8,  15.  Chium  marie  txpers,^  Not 
only  the  vessels  were  sprinkled  with  sea- water,  but  it  was  put 
into  several  wines.  [See  Becker's  Chariclea,  Engl,  transl.  p.  256. 
Plin.  xiv.  9,  23,  24,  xxiii.  21 ;  Ath.  i.  p.  32.  Vappa  was  any  sort 
of  wine  spoilt.  Plin.  xiv.  20,  25 ;  Acron  ad  Hor,  Sat,  i.  1,  104, 
ii.  3,  144.] 

Still  they  were  not  content  with  this  variety,  but  the  wines  from 
a  very  early  period  (Plin.  13,  15)  were  doctored  with  all  kinds  of 
aromatics  and  bitters,  as  myrrha,  aloes,  and  the  like.  Pallad.  xi.  14. 
Even  costly  essential  oils  were  jnixed  with  the  wines,  which  also 
were  drunk  out  of  vessels  that  had  held  them.  Plin.  xiii.  1,  5. 
Martial  calls  thia/oliata  sitisy  because  the  naref intern  was  also  called 
simply  foliatum,     Gomp.  Juv.  vi.  303. 

Next  to  wine,  the  mulaum  was  a  very  favourite  drink ;  different 
accounts  are  given  of  the  manner  of  preparing  it.  According  to 
Colum.  (xiii.  41),  the  best  must  was  taken  direct  from  the  lo/cusy 
ten  pounds  of  honey  were  then  mixed  with  an  wma  of  it,  and  it 
was  at  once  poured  into  lagence,  and  covered  up  with  gypsum. 
After  thirty-two  days  these  vessels  were  to  be  opened ;  and  the 
drink  poured  into  others.  This  way  of  making  it,  however,  was 
not  general,  as  is  proved  by  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  24  : 

Aufidius  forti  miscebat  mella  Folemo, 
Meudose,  etc. 

by  Macrob.  Sat,  vii.  12,  [Plin.  xxii.  24,  53.  MuUum  ex  vetere 
vino  titilissimum,'}  and  other  passages.  In  Geopon,  (viii.  25,  26), 
the  two  plans  of  making,  viz.  from  four-fifths  of  wine  and  one  of 
honey,  and  also  from  ten-elevenths  of  must  and  one  of  honey,  are 
taught.  Pallad.  xi.  17.  The  Greek  name  for  it  was  oiv6iit\i\ 
which  word,  however,  has  another  meaning  also,  among  the 
Bomans,  as  we  see  from  TJlp.  Dig,  xxxiii.  6,  9.  The  different 
kinds  of  honey  are  mentioned  in  note  30,  p.  61.  The  mulsum 
was  principally  drunk  at  the  prandium  and  the  gustus.  Sack 
sometimes  supplied  its  place.     Mart.  xiii.  106. 

The  calday  the  only  warm  drink  among  the  ancients,  consisted 
of  warm  water  and  wine,  perhaps  with  the  addition  of  spice. 
Calda  was  drunk  most  in  winter,  but  likewise  at  other  seasons. 
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Mart.  viii.  67.  See  Rup.  on  Juv.  v.  63.  Boettiger  says  {Sah.  ii. 
35),  '  It  is  quite  credible  that  the  ancients  had  something  to  match 
our  tea  and  coffee  services ; '  and  in  corroboration  of  this  we  call 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  an  ancient  vessel,  which  eyidfimtly 


served  for  preparing,  or  keeping  warm  the  calda.  It  is  of  very 
elegant  form,  resembling  a  tureen,  and  is  made  of  bronze.  The 
engraving  of  "it,  given  here,  is  copied  from  the  JfiM.  Borh,  in.  63. 

In  the  centre  is  a  cylinder  reaching  to  the  bottom,  which  held 
the  coals  for  warming  the  liquids  around  it,  and  underneath  this 
cylinder  is  an  orifice  for  the  ashes  to  fall  through.  The  conical 
oover  cannot  be  taken  off,  but  there  is  underneath  a  second  flat 
oover,  which  is  movable,  and  only  covers  the  parts  containing  the 
fluids,  leaving  the  remainder  open.  On  the  upper  rim  is  a  sort  of 
cup,  united  by  a  pipe  with  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  so  that  it 
might  be  filled  without  the  lid  being  removed.  On  the  opposite 
side  a  tap  is  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  liquid  run  out. 

The  use  of  this  vessel  is  undoubted,  but  a  Boman  name'  can 
hardly  be  assigned  to  it,  and  from  among  those  named  by  Poll.  x. 
6G,  [QiQuavrript  ^of]  lirvoXipqc,  after  Lucian  {Leonph,  828),  seems  the 
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only  probable  one.  The  most  natural  name  would  certainly  be 
cdtdariumy  but  for  that  we  have  no  authority.  We  must  not  sup- 
pose that  such  a  yessel  was  always  used  for  the  calda,  as  in  general 
the  water  was  brought  in  jugs  or  cans,  named  by  Martial,  xiv.  105, 
urcedli  minUtratorii,  [A  much  more  simple  vessel  for  calda  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  It  is  like  an  amphora, 
with  two  handles  and  a  double  bottom.  The  outer  partition  most 
likely  held  the  warm  water,  which  kept  the  calda  warm,  in  the 
middle.] 


EXCURSUS  I.    SCENE  X. 


THE  CHAPLETS. 

TT  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  in  its  fullest  extent  and  sereral 
^  relations  the  use  made  by  the  ancients  of  chaplets, — a  subject 
entering  deeply  into  dyil  and  religious  life,  aa  the  simple  ornament 
of  leaves  became  a  symbol  of  martial  renown  and  civil  virtue. 
There  is  no  lack  of  works  upon  the  subject.  Paschalius,  in  his 
Coronas  J  gives  a  tolerable  collection  of  badly  elaborated  materials; 
the  work  of  Lanzoni,  de  Coronia  et  Unguentts  in  onL  Conv.,  confines 
itself  to  the  banquets ;  and  still  less  important  is  that  of  Sehmeizel, 
De  Coronia,  The  notices,  however,  given  directly  by  €tncient 
authors  are  of  more  consequence.  Afi  the  work  upon  chaplets  by 
.^ilius  Asdepiades,  and  the  writings  of  the  physicians  Mnesitheos 
and  Callimachus,  are  lost,  our  information  is  mainly  derived  from 
Athenaeus  (xv.)>  Pliny  zxi.  1,  4,  and  other  scattered  passage. 
8ee  Salmas.  Exercitt,  ad  8oUn. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  year  or  period  when  the  use 
of  chaplets  at  meals,  or  rather  at  the  carousal,  was  first  introduced 
at  Bome;  but  we  learn  from  Pliny,  that  as  early  as  the  second 
Funic  war  chaplets  of  roses  were  worn.  The  walls  of  the  triclinium 
only  were,  however,  privy  to  this  decoration,  which,  although  eo 
harmless  in  itself,  was  considered  incompatible  with  sobriety  of 
3haracter,  and  he  who  appeared  in  public  so  adorned  was  liable  to 
puniahment.  Two  examples  of  such  punishment  are  related  by 
Pliny  (56,  X.  Fulviua  argentarius  hdlo  Funico  aecundo  cum  corona 
romcea  interdiu  e  pergtUa  sua  in  forum  proapexieae  dicttu,  ex  aueto- 
ritate  aenatua  in  carcerem  dbductua^  nan  ante  Jinem  belli  emiaaua  est. 
P,  Munatiuaf  cum  demtam  Marayce  coroncbm  e  floribua  capiti  auo  im- 
poauiaaet  atque  ob  id  dud  eum  in  vincula  triumviri  juaaiaaent,  appel- 
lavit  tribunoa  plebia.  Nee  interceaaere  Hit) ;  but  it  was  perhaps  only 
the  flowers  that  drew  down  this  condemnation,  because  at  that 
period  of  misfortune  such  an  open  display  of  luxury  seemed  tt> 
have  a  dangerous  tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear 
that  fillets  were  worn  round  the  head  even  before  this  time,  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  wine.  Hence  arose  by  degrees  the 
chaplets  of  leaves  and  flowers,  to  which  however  the  name  corona 
was  not  given  till  later,  as  in  earlier  times  it  was  reserved  for  reli- 
gious usages  and  warlike  distinctions.  Pliny  agrees  with  Athenseus 
(xv.  674),  who  follows  the  old  writers  concerning  the  early  Grecian 
customs.  The  chaplets  which  superseded  the  simple  fillets  were 
not,  however,  considered  as  mere  ornaments,  but  it  was  believed,  or 
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at  least  pretended,  that  oertain  leaves  and  flowers  exercised  a  bene- 
ficial influence  against  the  intoxicating  power  of  wine.  Thus,  in 
Plutarch  {Symp,  iii.  1),  the  physician  Tryphon  defends  the  use  of 
chaplets  at  wine  against  the  imputations  of  Ammonius,  He  praises 
the  ivifukua  and  froXmrapia  of  former  times,  which  had  discovered 
in  the  chaplets  an  antidote  to  the  influence  of  wine ;  and  Athenseus 
(675)  mentions  the  same  thing. 

A  simple  branch  of  green  served  for  a  chaplet  at  the  games, 
and  probably  for  the  corona  convivalts  also  in  the  first  instance, 
flcfwers  being  a  later  intrusion.  When,  however,  Pliny  says  that 
Pausias  and  Glycera  were  the  first  to  weave  chaplets  of  flowers,  it 
is  only  an  instance  of  persons  celebrated  in  a  manu&cture  being 
set  up  as  the  inventors  of  it,  as  we  can  cite  statues  with  chaplets 
of  flowers  of  a  date  far  earlier  than  Pausias.  The  Greeks  wove 
numerous  kinds  of  flowers  into  chaplets;  but  with  the  Eomans 
it  was  different.  Besides  the  green  leaves  of  the  ivy,  myrtle,  and 
apinm^  they  used  but  few  gardon-flowers  for  chaplets,  and  of  these 
chiefly  the  violet  and  rose.  Plin.  s.  10.  But  they  did  not  stop 
with  these  natural  materials,  especially  as  chaplets  were  required 
in  winter  also,  when  roses  could  be  obtained  only  at  a  very  great 
expense ;  hence  imitations  were  made  of  various  materials.  What 
Pliny  says  (s.  3)  of  the  gold  and  silver  garlands,  applies  only  to 
the  public  games,  but  the  words  coronis — quoB  vocantur  jEgyptiod  a/r 
deinde  hihernoBy  refer  to  the  corona  convivales.  No  further  intelli- 
gence is  given  about  the  Egyptian  ones  (see  Boettig.  Sab.  i.  231) ; 
but  as  they  are  distinguished  from  the  hihemas,  they  would  seem 
not  to  have  been  artificial.  The  hibemse  were  made  of  thin  leaves 
of  horn  dyed ;  and  such  might  be  understood  in  Martial  (vi.  80). 
did  not  the  Nova  dona,  and  the  antithesis,  rua  Poutanum,  and  horti 
MempJiitiei,  point  to  natural  flowers. 

Pliny  (s.  8)  relates  that  the  luxury  in  them  went  still  further, 
Chaplets  were  made  of  single  rose-leaves  by  fastening  them  to  a 
strip  of  bast,  but  we  must  not  think  that  coronce  sutilea  are  always 
to  be  taken  in  this  sense,  as  the  chaplets  of  nardus  are  also  called 
sutiles,  and  the  aericce  vereicolores  likewise,  although  they  were 
probably  only  imitations  of  flowers.    See  Lucan,  Phara.  x.  164 : 

Accipiunt  Berta«  nardo  florente  coronas 

£t  nimquam  fugiente  rosa. 

where  the  roaa  nuTnquam  fugiena  refers  probably  to  the  aericon. 
Mart.  xiii.  51^  Texta  roaia  vd  divite  nardo  corona.  The  chaplets  in 
those  passages  denominated  aertce  and  texke  are  simply  autilea,  just 
as  in  Horace  {Od.  i.  38,  2),  the  nexcB  philyra  coroncBy  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  chaplets  e  mero  /oUo  roaoe.    Chaplets  were 
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freqcfiiitly  found  on  monuments,  with  leaf  lying  oyer  leaf,  and  roee 
on  lose ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  such  cases,  the  roses  were  fastened 
on  a  strip  of  bast,  phUyra;  they  would  then  be  rightly  termed 
Butiles.    These  are  meant  in  Ovid.  Fast.  t.  33d : 

Tempora  sutilibua  cbgantur  tota  ooroniB 
£t  latet  injeeta  gplendida  mensa  rosa. 
EbriiiB  iaemetU  philyra  conTiva  capiUU 
Saltat. 
and  Martial  z.  94,  8tii%li$  aptetur  dories  rosa  critUhu,  which  seems 
to  mean  a  chaplet  of  ten  roses.    The  sutiles  are  again  mentioned  in 
Mart.  T.  66,  ix.  91 ;  and  pmwroi  orifavot,  in  Hesychius  and  Salm.  on 
Jul,  Cap.  AnUm.  4.    Salm.  Eonerc  ad  Sol,  703,  appears  rightly  to  ex- 
plain the  corona  tonscdy  or  toruiles,  to  bechaplets  made  of  single  leaves. 

Bespecting  the  nature  of  the  chaplets  called  padHes  by  Pliny, 
we  can  presume  nothing  certain,  not  even  whether  they  are  to  be 
distinguished  &om  the  coronas  plectiles  of  Plautus  {Bacehid,  L  1. 37)  ; 
and  what  he  says  (s.  i.)  is  also  obscure.  We  may  in  general  assume 
three  main  distmctions ;  they  were  either  woven  of  longer  twigs, 
as  of  ivy,  or  of  shorter  sprigs,  as  of  the  apium,  or  were  fastened  to 
a  band. 

At  the  coena  itself  chaplets  were  not  generally  used ;  they  be- 
longed, like  the  unguenta,  to  the  regular  comueatio^  or  to  the 
compotatio,  succeeding  the  main  course.  They  were  distributed  when 
the  mema  eecunda  was  served,  or  perhaps  later.  See  Plut,  Symp^ 
m,  1 ;  Athen.  xv.  6Sd  and  669 ;  Mart.  x.  19,  18 ;  Petron.  60,  coronoB 
atirece  cum  ak^haetria  unguenti.  It  appears  to  have  been  usual  for 
the  host  to  give  chaplets,  and  sometimes  to  have  them  handed 
round  repeatedly;  and  we  cannot  infer  from  Ovid  {FasU,  L  403) : 
Vina  dabat  Liber,  tolerat  nbi  quisqiie  eoronam. 

that  the  ancient  custom,  according  to  which  each  guest  took  his 
own  garland,  was  adhered  to. 

They  also  hung  festoons  of  flowers  over  their  neck  and  breast, 
called  by  the  Qreeks  ¥wo9^i$iQ,  Plut.  Symp,  iii.  1,  3 ;  Athen.  678 
and  688.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  usual  amongst  the 
Bomans,  but  the  custom  is  mentioned  in  Cic.  Verr,  v.  iii.  Ipse  autan 
eoronam  hahebat  unam  in  capites  alteram  in  coUo,    CatuU.  vii.  51 : 

£t  capite  et  collo  mollia  serta  ^rat 
and  Ovid,  Fasti^  ii.  739.  In  Petronius  there  are  further  instances  of 
various  ways  of  garlanding  (65  and  70).  Comp.  Boettig.  Sah,  i.  240. 
At  Borne  the  dietetic  signiflcation  of  the  chaplet  was  lost  sight  of, 
and  it  was  only  regarded  as  a  cheerfol  ornament  and  symbol  of  fes- 
tivity, giving  occasion  to  many  a  joke  and  game,  such  as  the  hihere 
coronas,    Plin.  9. 
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THE  SOCIAL  GAMES. 

T17E  most  not  omit  to  mention  those  games  which  were  pursued, 
**  not  only  as  a  recreation,  but  also  with  the  hope  of  gain. 
The  game  of  hazard  had  become  a  most  pernicious  mania  at  Eome; 
and  severe  legal  prohibitions  could  not  prevent  the  ruin  of  the 
happiness  and  fortunes  of  many  by  private  gambling  with  dice. 
They  had  also  other  and  more  innocent  games,  success  in  which 
depended  wholly  on  the  skill  of  the  players,  like  the  game  of  chess 
at  the  present  day,  and  other  table-games.  We  shall  mention  aU 
these  games,  but  the  matter  is  so  intricate,  and  the  inquiry  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  into  the  Grecian  games,  that  we  cannot 
treat  upon  it  fully ;  but  for  a  more  detailed  account  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Becker's  Antiquitates  Flautince, 

The  older  writings  upon  the  subject  by  Bulenger,  Meursius 
Souter,  Senffcleben,  Calcagnino,  are  to  be  found  in  Gronovii,  Th^s. 
AnU,  Orcec,  viii.     Next  come  Salmas.  on  VqpUc»  Procul,  13,736; 
and  Exercitt,  ad  SoL  p.  795;  Bader  on  Mart,  passim;  Wemsdorf 
on  Saleius  Bass, ;  Wiistem.  Pal  des  Scaur. 

In  the  game  of  dice,  alea^  two  kinds  of  dice  were  used,  tali  or 
aoTpdyakot^  and  tesserce  or  ffvj3oi.  Herodotus  (i.  94)  ascribes  the 
invention  of  the  game  to  the  Lydians;  but  Athenasus  (i.  19)  cites 
anterior  instances  of  it.  Nitzsch,  Amn,  zu  Horn,  Odyss,  i.  p.  27. 
The  tali  (the  chief  passages  about  which  are  Eustath.  on  Odyss,  i. 
p.  397 ;  Poll.  ix.  99)  were  originally  made  of  the  knuckles  of  animals; 
afterwards  of  difiPerent  materials :  they  had  only  four  flat  surfaces ; 
on  the  other  two  sides  they  were  uneven  or  rounded,  so  that  the 
die  could  not  easily  rest  upon  either  of  them.  One  and  six  were 
marked  on  two  opposite  sides,  and  three  and  four  on  the  other. 
The  numbers  two  and  five  were  wanting.  Eustath.  p.  1397 ;  Poll, 
as  above.  The  manner  of  playing  is  described  in  Oic.  De  Divin,  i. 
13:  QuiUtior  tali  jacti  casu  Venereum  efficiunt,  Num  etiam  centuvy 
VenereoSt  si  quadringentos  talos  jeceris,  c€lsu  futuros  putas  f 

The  four  dice  were  thrown  out  of  a  cup  of  horn,  box- wood,  or 
ivriry,  which  had  graduated  intervals  inside,  that  the  dice  might  be 
better  mixed.  This  cup  was  narrower  at  the  top  than  below,  and 
firom  its  shape  was  called  pyrgtis  or  turricula,  also  phimuSf  and  most 
commonly /rtYt^ti^.    Sidon.  Epist,  viii.  12;  Mart.  xiv.  16.   Fhimus 
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is  used,  Hor.  Sat  ii.  7,  17.  Etym.  Magn.  ^i^ioc*  rv/3eirrur<i  Spyava, 
Poll.  yii.  203 ;  x.  150.  Orca,  Pers.  iii. ;  and  in  a  fragment  of  Pom- 
ponius,  it  is  also  so  explained.  [Salmasius,  Bottiger,  and  Orelli 
rightly  assume  a  diflFerence  of  form  between  the  fritillus  (as  cup) 
and  phimuB  (as  tower) ;  the  latter  had  graduated  intervals  inside. 
So  Cedren.,  i.  p.  125,  names  to  i^iy^/SoXov  {/ritillus)^  and  distin- 
guishes from  it  rbv  in'pyov.     See  Vales,  ad  Harpocr,  v.  fifioL'] 

The  dice  were  thrown  on  a  table  made  for  the  purpose,  alveusj 
alveolu»t  abacus,  with  a  slightly  elevated  rim  to  prevent  them  from 
falling.  The  best  throw  was  called  Venua  or  Venereua  (/3o\oc, 
jacttM),  the  worst  cania.     Prop.  iv.  8,  45 : 

Me  quoque  per  talos  Venerem  quserente  secundos. 
Semper  damnosi  subsUuere  canes. 

These  names,  and  a  passage  in  Pollux,  have  led  to  the  idea  that 
the  dice  were  not  numbered,  but  had  figures  which  stood  for 
certain  numbers.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Pollux,  by  the  ex- 
pression (Txiii^a  Tov  irrufiaroQi  meant  a  mark  on  the  dice,  or  the 
casual  combination  produced  by  the  throw,  as  when  three,  four,  four, 
six,  or  one,  three,  six,  six,  were  turned  up.  Eustathius  names  the 
four  sides  fiovaia  xal  ildioj  rptdla  Koi  r'trpada,  and  indeed  there 
were  separate  names  for  each  turn  up.  Some  throws  appear  to 
have  counted  more  than  were  actually  turned  up.  So  says  Eust.  on 
Iliad,  xxiii.  87,  and  also  Pollux,  Four  dice  only  could  have  been 
plaj'^ed  with,  because  with  five  the  Tenus  would  never  have  been 
thrown,  and  these  four,  even  though  ee7)i(me8y  could  only  count 
twenty-four. 

The  most  fortunate  throw  was  when  all  four  dice  presented 
different  numbers ;  as  is  clear  from  Ludan,  Amor.  884 ;  Mart.  xiy. 
14,  Tali  ehorei  : 

Cam  steterit  null  us  voltu  tihi  talus  eodem 
Munera  me  dices  mag^na  dedisse  dbi ; 

it  was  called  the  Venus  or  Venereus.  Whether  Ktfo^  had  the  same 
signification,  or  meant  seniones,  is  doubtftd. 

The  worst  throw  is  supposed  to  have  been  when  all  four  dice 
presented  the  same  number,  but  this  is  not  quite  correct.  It  was 
not  the  same  thing  whether  four  fiopdit^,  or  four  riTpdifg,  and  so 
on,  were  turned  up ;  and  there  was  no  canis  except  all  four  pre- 
sented an  ace.  [Isid.  xviii.  16,  unum  enim  aignificat  sc.  cams.]  This 
is  shown  by  Suet.  Aug,  71,  where  the  word  oania  is  applied  to  the 
ace,  as  eenio  to  the  six  (here  the  rule  of  the  game  was,  that  any 
one  who  turned  up  a  single  ace  or  a  single  six  out  of  the  four  dice 
thrown,  had  to  put  an  additional  denarius  into  the  pool,  in  singuloa 
ialos  ainguloa  denarios  con/erebat);  and  so  says  Pollux,  coc  ro  fthf 
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ftovaSa  iri\ovv  kuwv  icaXarai.  In  Plaut.  Cure,  ii.  3,  75,  it  is  impro- 
bable that  volturii  qvatuor  denote  canis,  or  that  the  haailicus  is 
equivalent  to  Venereus.  The  game  was  not  always  played  so  that 
the  winning  or  losing  depended  on  the  Yenerens  or  canis,  but  on 
the  number  of  pips  or  lAOpddic.  The  Greeks  called  this  itXhsto- 
/3oXivda  vaiZtiV'  Poll.  ix.  95.  Perhaps  this  was  played  more  fre- 
quently with  the  regular  six-sided  dice,  tesserce  or  cv/3oc,  but  the  tali 
were  also  used  for  it.  Poll.  ix.  117.  Comp.  Athen.  x.  444.  The 
tesserse  were  just  like  our  dice,  the  sides  were  numbered  1  to  6,  and 
the  two  opposite  sides  always  counted  together,  seven.  [Isid.  xviii. 
63,  (>4,  65.]  Though  four  dice  were  required  in  the  game  of  darpd- 
yakot,  only  three,  and  later  two,  tesserse  were  used.  Hesych. :  4 
rplg  t^  ^  rpitQ  jrvjSoii  vapotfiia  ivi  tUv  kfriTvyx<*v6vrutv,  [But  Hesych. 
has  misunderstood  the  proverb,  for  Kvfioi  here  denotes  the  pix>s  and 
not  dice,  as  he  goes  on  to  say.  It  means,  therefore,  either  three 
sixes  or  three  aces,  i.  e.  all  or  nothing.]    Mart.  xiv.  15,  Tessera: 

Nod  sim  taloruin  numero  par  tessera,  dam  sit 
Major,  quam  talis,  alea  sspe  mihi. 

We  do  not  learn  whether  this  game  always  depended  upon  tummg 
up  the  most  pips,  or  whether  doublets  counted  exhu,  but  the 
simple  v\u9To^o\ivda  ^ai^civ  was  at  any  rate  most  common.  The 
game  with  the  tesserso  was  always  played  for  money  or  something 
representing  it,  whilst  the  tali  were  used  in  other  ways  also.  The 
manner  of  playing  it  is  related  in  Suet..  Aug,  71,  and  Poll.  ix.  95. 
That  enormous  sums  were  lost  at  play  is  seen  &om  Juvenal,  i.  89 : 

Ncque  cnim  locnlis  comitantibuB  itur 
Ad  casum  tabular ;  posita  sed  loditur  area. 
Prielia  quanta  illuc  dispensatore  videbis 
Armigero !  simplexne  furor,  sestertia  centum 
Perdere  et  borrenti  tunicam  non  reddere  servo  ? 

And  hence  all  play  for  money  was  from  an  early  period  interdicted, 
with  the  single  exception,  uhi  pro  virtute  certamen  fit.  Plaut.  Mil, 
ii.  2,  9,  mentions  this  law.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  complaints 
of  persons  who  allowed  gaming  in  their  houses,  not  even  in  cases  of 
lobbery  and  actual  violence.  Paul.  Dig,  xi.  5,  2.  See  an  instance 
of  condemnati  de  alea  in  Gic.  Phil,  ii.  23.  This  law,  as  may  be 
easily  imagined,  was  not  only  transgressed  in  private  more  than 
any  other,  but  became  null  and  void  under  some  of  the  emperors, 
who  were  passionately  devoted  to  play,  as  Claudius,  who  wrote  a 
book  upon  gaming.  By  others,  again,  it  was  vigorously  enforced ; 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Domitian ;  and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance Martial  often  alludes.  The  game  was  only  allowed  as  a 
pastime  during  meals,  as  we  see  from  Paul.  Dig,  xi.  5,  4 ;  [Sidon. 
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Ap.  Ep,  i.  2.]  and  during  the  Satumdlia  alone  were  all  reetrictians 
remoyed.     Mart.  xi.  6 : 

Unctifl  fiilciferi  senis  diebns 

Begnator  qniboB  imperat  fritilliu. 

V.  84.  In  the  concealment  of  the  popina  it  was  doubtlees  fre- 
quently indulged  in.    Mart.  iv.  14 : 

Dum  blanda  vagus  alea  December 
Incertis  sonat  bine  et  bine  fritillis, 
£t  ladit  popa  nequiore  talo. 

Where  perhaps  by  nequior  talus  loaded  dice  are  meant :  in  Axistot. 
Problem,  xyi.  12,  we  have  lu/wXvpSwfdvovQ  htrrpayaXovg.  How  much 
these  games  became  the  fashion  at  a  later  period  is  shown  by  Jus- 
tinian's interdict,  by  which  he  allowed  lost  money  to  be  demanded 
back.  Cod,  iii.  43.  [De  Pauw  de  alea  vetenmi,^  Similar  decrees 
were  in  force  against  betting,  which,  howeyer,  we  must  not  sux>po6e 
to  have  been  such  a  mania  as  is  described  by  Bulwer,  in  his  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,  No  bets  were  allowed  upon  games  which  were 
entirely  of  chance.    Marcian.  Dig,  xi.  5,  3. 

Other  games  in  which  success  did  not  depend  on  luck,  but  in  a 
great  measure  on  skill,  were  not  illegal.  Foremost  among  these 
stand  the  board-games,  two  of  which  are  known  to  haye  been  io 
vogue  at  Bome,  ludus  latrunctUorvm,  and  diwdecim  scriptorum. 
Martial  seems  to  have  alluded  to  them  (xiv.  17,  Tabula  lusoria) : 

Hie  mibi  bis  seno  nnmeratur  tessera  pancto ; 
Calculus  bic  gemiuo  discolor  boste  perit. 

IThe  first  line  alludes  to  the  duodecim  scriptat  the  second  to  the 
latrunciiii.  The  tabula  lusoria  appears  to  have  been  a  table  on  either 
side  of  which  one  of  these  games  could  be  played. 

The  chief  passage  describing  the  first  of  these  games  is  in  SaL 
Bassus,  Paneg,  in  Pis,  180 : 

Callidiore  modo  tabula  variatur  aperta 
Calculus  et  yitreo  peraguntur  milite  bella, 
£t  niveus  nigros,  nunc  et  niger  alliget  albos. 
8ed  tibi  quis  non  terga  dedit  ?  quis  te  duce  cessit 
Calculus  }  aut  quis  non  periturus  perdidit  bostem  P 
Mille  modis  acies  tua  dimicat :  ille  petentem 
Dum  fugit,  ipse  rapit;  longo  venit  ille  recessu 
Qui  stetit  in  speculis :  bic  se  comniittere  rixie 
Audet  et  in  pnsdam  venientem  decipit  bostem. 
Ancipites  subit  ille  moras  similisque  ligato 
Obligat  ipse  duos :  hie  ad  majora  movetur, 
Ut  citus  et  fractu  prorunipat  in  agmina  roandra. 
Clausnque  dcjecto  popiiletur  moenia  vnllo. 
I  Intereu  sectis  quumvis  acerrima  surgaut 
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Pro&liA  militibiu,  plena  tamen  ipfl^phalaige, 

Aut  etiam  pauco  spoliata  milite  vincis, 

Et  tibi  captiva  resonat  man  us  utraque  tnrba. 

See  also  OvicL  Art.  Am.  iii.  35,  and  Trist.  ii.  477 : 

Discolor  ut  recto  gnusetur  limite  miles. 
Cum  medioB  gesiino  calculus  hoste  pent. 

Gomp.  Art.  Am.  ii.  207.    Pol.  ix.  7 ;  Eiistath.  p.  1397. 

We  learn  from  the  aboye-named  authors  that  the  game  was  like 
our  chess,  or  perhaps  more  of  a  besieging  game ;  for  the  mandrae, 
mentioned  by  Bastnis,  and  of  which  Martial  speaks  (vii.  72),  can 
only  be  stones  which  served  as  a  kind  of  intrenchment.  The  calculi 
were  probably  of  different  values,  longo  venit  tile  recesau,  qui  ateti't  in 
apeculis ;  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  this  kind  may  be  compared  to  a 
bishop  in  chess.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Isidor.  Orig.  xviii.  67, 
calculi  partim  ordine  moventur,  partim  vage.  Ideo  alios  ordinarioa^ 
alio$  vagos  appellant.  At  vero,  qui  moveri  omnino  non  possunt, 
incitoa  dicutU.  But  we  have  no  proof  that  thoy  were  of  different 
shape.  The  mandrce  perhaps  differed  from  the  latrones^  as  the 
calculi  were  also  called  latrunculif  mUitcs,  hellatores.  They  were 
generally  made  of  glass,  vitreo  peraguntur  milite  bella,  and  vitreo 
UUrone  dauaus.  Also,  Maii;.  xiv.  20.  They  were  also  made  of  moi'e 
costly  materials. 

The  art  of  the  player  consisted  either  in  taking  his  adversary's 
pieces,  or  rendering  them  unable  to  move.  The  first  took  place 
when  he  brought  some  of  his  adversary's  pieces  between  two  of  his 
own,  medius  gemino  calculus  hoate  peril ;  they  also  sacrificed  a  piece 
occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  greater  advantage. 
The  second  was  called  ligare^  alligare,  ohligare,  and  such  pieces 
were  said  to  be  inciU\  ciere  being  the  proper  expression  for  *  to 
move.'  Flaut.  Poen.  iv.  286.  Ad  incitas  redactus  meant  one  who 
could  make  no  other  move.  The  fewer  number  of  pieces  lost  the 
greater  was  the  victory ;  and  we  see  from  Senec.  2>e  Trwuq.  14, 
what  importance  was  attached  to  this.  Ludebat  {Canius)  latrun- 
culis,  cum  centurio  agmen  periturvrum  trahena  et  ilium  quoqtie  cituri 
juhet.  Vocatua  numeravit  ccUculoa  et  aodcUi  suCy  Vide,  inguitf  ne  post 
mortem  meam  mentiaria  te  viciaae.  Tum  annuena  centurioni;  Testis, 
inquit,  eria,  uno  me  antecedere. 

The  ludua  duodecim  acriptorum  appears  to  have  somewhat  re- 
sembled our  backgammon ;  see  Salmas.  and  Boulenger,  cap.  61 ;  ut 
least  so  &r  as  the  dice  decide  the  move.  Petron.  33.  The  board 
was  marked  with  twelve  lines  on  which  the  pieces  moved.  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  iii.  363.  Moving  the  pieces  was  called  dare.  Cic.  in  Non. 
ii,  p.  170:  Itaque  tibi  concedo^  quod  in  duodecim  acriptis  oUm,  ui 
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calculum  reducaSy  «i  te  alicujus  dati  poRtiitet,    Oyid.  Art.  Am.  iL  203. 
Comp.  Triat.  ii.  475.    Quinct.  Inst.  xi.  2.    [Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  50.     Ter. 
Ad,  iy.  7,  21.]    This  game  does  not  appear  to  have  borne  any 
affinity  to  the  inmia  lirt  trivrt  ypafiftwv  of  the  Ghreeks,  which  per 
haps  was  more  like  that  mentioned  by  Ovid,  Triat,  ii.  481. 

The  dpTtacfAbct  &pTuiZiiVi  apria  ^  irtptrrd  irai^^tv  OT  tlirtivy  ludert 
par  impary  seems  not  to  have  been  imcommon  at  Borne.  PolL  ix.  7. 
101.  Aristotle  frequently  mentions  it,  as  Itket.  iii.  5,  4;  De  Divin, 
per  eomn, ;  compare  Meurs.  p.  948,  and  Schneid.  on  Xenoph.  de 
Off,  mag.  5,  10.  Among  Boman  authors,  it  is  mentioned  by  Hor. 
Sat,  ii.  3,  248 ;  Nux.  Meg,  79 : 

Est  etiam,  par  sit  numenis,  qui  dicat,  an  impar, 
I7t  diyinatas  aaferat  augur  opes. 

Suet.  Atig.  71.  The  game  consisted  in  one  person  guessing  whether 
the  pieces  of  money,  or  whateyer  it  was  that  his  adversary  held  in 
his  hand,  were  odd  or  even ;  it  is  represented  in  works  of  art,  as, 
for  instance,  where  a  boy  is  pressing  the  hand  containing  his  gains 
to  his  breast.  See  Boettig.  Amalth.  i.  175.  The  astragalizontet 
of  Polycletus  may,  however,  have  been  real  dice-players.  August. 
t.  106.  The  game  mentioned  by  Ovid  {Art,  Am,  iii.  361,  jnZce 
reticuh  fusee)  has  been  already  noticed. 

Some  speak  of  the  Bomans  having  adopted  the  K^afioc,  of 
which  the  Greeks  were  so  passionately  fond,  and  which  is  ftdly 
described  by  Atheneeus,  xv.  See  Jacob's  Att,  Mue.  iii.  473.  Not- 
withstanding the  numerous  modifications  of  this  game,  we  can  only 
assume  two  sorts  of  it.  The  first,  when  a  person  had  to  pour  wine 
into  a  vessel  without  spilling  any  of  it.  The  second  was  this :  a 
balance  was  suspended,  and  under  one  of  the  scales  a  basin  with 
water,  and  the  enigmatical  Manes,  were  placed  in  it :  the  wine  was 
to  be  poured  into  the  scale,  so  that  it  sank  down  into  the  basin, 
and  touched  the  Manes.  Still  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  proof 
that  this  game  got  into  vogue  among  the  Bomans.  The  passage  in 
Plautus,  Trin.  iv.  3,  4,  is  unquestionably  a  joke  borrowed  from  Phi- 
lemon.   See  Becker^s  Ohcuides,  Eng.  trans,  p.  265. 
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THE  INTERMENT  OF  THE  DEAD. 

A  MONG  the  most  ceremonious  observances  of  the  Bomans  were 
'^  the  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  dead.  Instead  of  simply  con- 
signing the  corpse  to  the  earth,  such  pomp  and  ceremonial  had 
gradually  got  into  vogue,  that,  though  fall  of  deep  import  in  its 
promptings,  yet  in  outward  appearance,  at  least,  it  looked  mere 
vain  show ;  nay  more,  nonsensical  and  ridiculous. 

The  custom  has  been  already  illustrated  very  satis£EU3torily  by 
Alex,  ab  Alex.  Oen,  dd,  iii.  7 ;  [by  Meursius,  Guther,  Laurentius, 
Quensted  in  Oroev»  Thea,  and  Qronov.  Thes. ;]  more  largely  by 
Kirchmann,  De  funeribus  Romancrum;  also  by  Nieupoort,  Ant, 
Bom,  de  ritu  funerum.  See  also  Baehr's  chapter  on  the  subject,  in 
Kreuzer's  Ahriss.f  which  is  more  useful  still. 

The  topic  has  been  so  often  discussed,  that  the  diief  points  only 
will  be  mentioned  here. 

The  following  passages  from  ancient  authors  are  important. 
Virg.  ^n,  vi.  212,  sqq.  Tib.  iii.  2.  Prop.  i.  17;  ii.  3;  iv.  7.  Ovid. 
TrUt,  iii.  3.  Petr.  71.  Appul.  Flor,  iv.  19.  Also  particularly, 
Oic.  de  Legg.  ii.  21.    Polyb.  vi.  53,  54 ;  and  Herodian,  iv.  2. 

The  scrupulous  conscientiousness  observed  in  discharging  the 
funeral  rites  was  intimately  connected  with  the  religious  notion 
concerning  the  future  state ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  this  belief 
was  originated  and  fostered  by  prudential  motiv98,  to  counteract,  in 
less  civilized  times,  the  evil  effects  which  would  have  resulted  from 
the  neglect  of  sepulture.  At  a  very  early  period  the  belief  was 
rooted  in  people's  minds,  that  the  shades  of  the  unburied  wandered 
restlessly  about,  without  gaining  admittance  into  Hades;  so  that 
non-burial  came  to  be  considered  the  most  deplorable  calamity  that 
could  befall  one,  and  the  discharge  of  this  last  service  a  most  holy 
duty.  This  obligation  was  not  restricted  to  relatives  merely,  and 
near  connections ;  it  was  performed  towards  strangers  also ;  and  if 
one  happened  to  meet  with  an  unburied  corpse,  he  at  any  rate  ob- 
served the  form  of  throwing  earth  thrice  upon  it.   Hor.  Od.  i.  28, 22 . 

At  tu,  naata,  yagss  ne  parce  malignus  arens 

Osribus  et  capiti  inbumato 

Particulam  dare : 

and  then, 

licebit 

Injecto  ter  pnlvere  carrat. 
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[Yarro,  Z.  Z.  y,  23 ;]  Petr.  114.    And  tMs  waa  considered  suffi- 
cient, as  we  see  from  Propert.  iii.  7,  25 : 

Beddite  oorpus  humo,  positaque  in  gorgite  vita, 
PsBtiim  spoBte  tua  viliB  arena  tegas. 

Comp.  Claud,  in  Eufin,  i.  371. 

The  Tisage  was  rendered  still  more  binding  by  a  regulation  that 
the  heir,  or  fiEimily  generally,  a  member  of  which  had  remained 
imburied,  should  yearly  offer  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  a  poroa 
prcscidanea,  and  not  till  then  was  ihe  faTnUia  pura.  Yarro  in  Non« 
ii.  p.  163;  and  for  the  explanation  of  the  word,  Paul.  p.  223. 
The  annual  repetition  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Marius  Victor, 
p.  2470,  Putsch.  Comp.  Cic.  Leg,  ii.  22.  And  hence,  in  cases 
where  the  corpse  was  not  obtainable,  they  held  the  exequies  not- 
withstanding, and  built  an  empty  monument  {cenotaphium)^  which 
was  also  done  by  the  Greeks,  as  we  know  from  Plato's  Menexenus, 

As  a  duty  binding  upon  everybody,  the  burial  with  its  usages 
was  called  by  the  Bomans,  /i«to,  justa  facere,  or  ferre,  also  debita 
(Rot.  Od,  ii.  6,  23),  as  among  the  Greeks  rd  i'lKma,  vd/ufuxt  voftiZS- 
fiivaf  and  in  Plato's  MenexentiSy  ra  irpomiKoirra,' 

If  not  an  tmiyersal,  still  it  was  not  an  uncommon  habit,  appa- 
rently, to  give  the  dying  a  last  kiss,  in  order  to  catch  the  parting 
breath.  Hie  passages  from  which  this  is  inferred  are  Oio.  Verr, 
T.  45,  Moires  ,  ,  ,  ah  extremo  complexu  liherHm  exduscB :  qwje  nihil 
aliud  orabant,  nisi  ut  JUiorum  extremum  spiritum  ore  eocdpere  sibi  Ii- 
ceret ;  Virg.  JEJn,  iv.  684,  eastremus  si  quis  super  Tuditus  errata  ore  legam. 

The  same  person,  perhaps,  closed  the  eyes  of  the  departed,  con- 
dere  oculos  (Ovid.  Trist,  iii.  3,  44),  or  premere,  Ovid.  Am,  iii.  9,  49, 
The  assertion  that  the  signet-ring  was  also  immediately  pulled 
off  the  finger,  and  put  on  it  again  at  the  funeral  pile,  seems  totally 
groundless.  The  passage  quoted  in  support  of  this  notion  (Plin. 
xxxi.  1,  6)  alludes  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  slaves,  who  stole  the 
rings  from  the  finger.  A  second  passage  (Suet.  Tib.  93)  is  also 
misunderstood.  Spart.  Hadr.  26,  proves  nothing ;  neither  can  we 
deduce  from  Propert.  iv.  7,  9, 

Et  solitam  digito  beryllon  adederat  ignisy 

anything  more  than  that  the  ring  was  burnt  with  the  corpse,  not 
that  it  was  then  first  replaced  on  the  finger. 

After  this,  those  present  called  on  the  deceased  by  name,  or  set 
up  a  loud  clamour  and  bewailing,  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the 
person  to  life,  if  he  should  be  only  in  a  trance,  condaTnahatur,  The 
chief  passages  thereon  are  Quinct.  Decl.  viii.  10 ;  and  ATnm.  Marc. 
:.  10:  Post  condamata  imperatoris  suprema  6orpusque  curaiam 
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€id  upvUuram,    From  which  we  learn  that  this  took  plaoe  pre^ 
▼iotUB  to  the  eu/ratwra  ;  and  henoe  also  Orid.  Trist,  iii.  3,  43 : 
Neo  mandata  dabo,  neo  cnm  damore  sapremo 
Labentes  oculos  condet  arnica  manna. 

They  then  said  amdcmatum  est,  a  formula  also  applied  to  other 
occnrrenoes  in  life,  when  no  more  hope  remained.  See  Terent. 
Eun,  iii.  56.  The  corpse  was  thereupon  taken  down  firom  the  bed, 
depcmbakvr.    See  Ovid,  supra,  v.  40 : 

Depodtum  nee  me  qni  fleat  nllns  erit, 

and  washed  with  hot  water,  perhaps  to  try  to  restore  it  to  life. 
The  funeral  was  next  ordered  of  the  lihitinariuB*  These  people, 
who  were  named  from  FentM  Lihitina^  in  whose  temple  their  ware- 
houses were  situated,  undertook  to  provide  everything  requisite  for 
the  interment.  Plut.  QucMt,  Bom*  23,  Aid  ri  rd  Trpdf  tAq  ra^dc 
imrpaffKownv  iv  rf  Ai/3irivi|c,  vo/u^ovrcc  'A^poilrfiP  tlvai  n)v  Aij3»rtyi|v. 
The  law  required  that  they  should  have  due  notice  of  a  death,  and 
receive  a  certain  impost,  just  as  when  births  were  reported  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  Lucina.  Dion.  Halic.  iv.  15.  Suet.  Ner.  39.    Hence 

in  liv.  xl.  19,  Pestilentia in  urhe  ianta  eratf  id  Ltbitina  tunc 

vix  sufficeret.  The  Itbttinarti  furnished  the  pollinctores,  veapxUonea, 
prodflccBy  and  so  forth — ^indeed,  all  that  was  necessary  for  either 
the  humblest  or  grandest  interment,  at  a  certain  rate  of  pa3rment. 
The  pollindorf  a  slave  of  the  libitinariu8t  next  cared  for  the  corpse. 
Ulp.  Dig,  xiv.  iii.  5 ;  Plant.  AHn,  v.  2,  60.  Ecquis  currity  poUinc~ 
torem  arcessere  f  Mortuu*  et  DemcenetuSj  and  Poen.  Prol,  63.  Their 
business  was  chiefly  to  anoint  the  dead,  and  to  remove  anything  that 
might  be  calculated  to  create  unpleasant  impressions.  Fulgentius, 
de  Serm*  ant.  3 :  DicH  autem  pollindores  quan  poUutorum  unctores, 
Servius,  on  the  contrary  (Yirg.  ^n,  ix.  483),  derives  the  word  a 
polline,  quo  mortui$  os  oblinebant,  ne  livor  appareret  exetineti.  This 
being  done,  the  corpse  was  clad  in  the  garment  suitable  to  his  rank, 
but  a  free  person  always  in  the  toga,  even  out  of  Eome,  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  where  it  was  not  generally  worn  in  life.  Juv.  iii.  171 : 

Pan  magna  Italiss  est,  si  yerum  admittimns,  in  qna 

Nemo  togam  snmit,  nisi  mortnus. 

But  of  course  its  description  was  regulated  by  the  position  and  pro- 
perty of  the  deceased.  Magisterial  persons,  who  wore  the  toga  prce^ 
texta,  were  always  buried  in  it.  Liv.  xxxiv.  7.  It  is  very  uncertain 
whether  viri  trivmphales  were  dressed  in  the  tunica  paimata,  or  toga 
picta»  The  passage  from  Suet.  Ner,  50:  funeratusest  Btraguiis  albis 
auro  intextiSy  quibuB  usus  fuerat  Kcdendi$  JanuariiSf  refers  just  as 
little  to  the  dress,  as  do  the  purpurea  veste$  velamina  nota^  in  Yirg. 
JSn.  vi.  221.    It  is  the  torus  Attalicus  of  Prop.  ii.  13,  22.    Still 
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the  waxen  image  lying  on  the  coffin  of  Augustns,  and  representing 
his  corpse,  is  thus  attired.    Dio.  Cass.  ItI.  34 :  tUwv  dk  ir^  rtg  abrw 

The  custom,  so  prevalent  in  Greece,  of  putting  a  chaplet  on  the 
corpse,  was  not  followed  at  Bome,  at  least  not  generally.  The  case 
was  somewhat  different,  when  the  deceased  had,  while  aliye,  gained 
a  crown  as  the  reward  of  merit.  To  this  refer  the  words  Cic.  de 
Legg,  ii.  24,  coronam  virtute  partam  ,  »  ,  ,  lex  impositam  jubet*  The 
same  applies  to  Plin.  xxi.  3,  and  Cic.  p»  Flacco,  31.  Neyertheleas, 
the  lectus  and  rogus  were  adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers,  as  is  seen 
f^m  Dion.  xi.  39 ;  and  Pliny  mentions  that  flowers  were  strewed 
before  the  bier  of  Scipio  Serapio,  a  thing  which  often  happened. 
The  business  of  the  pollindor  being  finished,  the  corpse  was  laid 
on  a  kind  of  bed-of-state,  lectus  funehris,  [unquestionably  in  the 
(xtriwn,^  Kirchmann  (i.  12)  says  the  vestibulumy  but  he  appears  to 
misunderstand  that  term.  Sueton.,  it  is  true,  writes  (c.  100), 
eqitester  ordo — irittdit  atque  in  vestihulo  domus  coUocavit ;  but  the 
phrases  ex  asdibus  ejfcm,  efferri  forctSy  show  that  the  corpse  did  not 
lie  before  the  janua ;  besides,  in  that  case,  what  need  would  there 
have  been  of  the  cypress  outside,  to  showthat  it  was  a  domus  funestaf 
On  the  situation  of  the  corpse,  see  Plin.  yii.  8 :  Ititu  tuUurcB  capUe 
hominem  gigni  mos  est  pedibua  efferri.  The  usual  opinion  is,  that  & 
piece  of  coin  was  put  in  his  hand,  as  a  tfavXoy,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Stjrx.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  was  a  regular  Boman 
custom.    The  few  passages  where  it  is  mentioned,  as  Jut.  iiL  267 : 

Jam  Bedet  in  ripa  tetramque  noTiciuB  horret 
Porthmea,  neo  sperat  cc&nosi  gargitis  ainam 
Infelix,  neo  habet,  quem  porrigat  ore  trientem  ; 

and  Prop.  iv.  11,  7: 

Vota  moYent  superos ;  ubi  portitor  »ra  reoepit, 
Obserat  herbosos  lurida  porta  rogos ; 

give  no  sufficient  proof ;  for  both  the  poets  might  very  easily  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  foreign  way  of  describing  the  thing, 
so  often  used  by  other  poets.  Virgil,  in  his  description  of  the  scene 
at  the  Stygian  lake,  mentions  the  inops  inhumataque  twrha  {JSn.  vi. 
325),  yet  not  a  word  about  the  passage-money,  though  he  had  such 
ample  opportunity  for  so  doing.  Lastly,  the  coins  discovered  in 
urns  at  Pompeii  are  not  a  cogent  proof  of  it.  [Seyffert,  de  Numia 
in  ore  defunct,  repertis,'] 

By  the  side  of  the  lecttu  a  censer  was  placed,  acerra  {iuribulum), 
Fest.  Exc»  p.  16 ;  and  near  the  house  a  pine  or  cypress  was  planted ; 
partly  as  a  symbol  of  the  gloomy  power  who  had  irrevocably  de- 
manded his  victim ;  partly  as  a  warning  sign  to  those  who  were 
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forbidden  by  religious  grounds  to  enter  such  a  house.  Plin.  xvi. 
10,  18,  ibid.  33,  {cupresaiis) :  Diti  actcra  et  ideofunehri  eigno  ad  domes 
posita,  Paul.  p.  63.  Serv.  ad  Virg,  ^n,  iii.  64 :  Bomani  moris 
erati  ut  potissimum  cupressua,  quoB  exciaa  renasci  non  solet,  in  vesHhulo 
mortui  poneretur,  ne  quia  imprudens  rem  diinnam  facturtu  introeat  et 
quasi  attaminatus  sttscepta  peragere  non  possiU  [iy.  ^7,  vi.  216.] 
This  warning  was  particularly  for  the  priests,  as  Seryius  goes  on  to 
say:  ne  quisqutam  pontifex  per  ignorantiam  polliteretur  ingressiis. 
Scaliger  concludes  from  Lucan  (iii.  442),  et  non  phheios  lectos  testata 
cupressusy  that  the  cypress,  in  earlier  times  a  rare  tree,  was  used 
only  by  the  rich,  or  at  grand  funerals.  The  picea  was,  doubtless, 
substituted  for  it  in  other  cases. 

According  to  Servius  {ad  j^n,  v.  64),  the  corpse  remained  lying 
in  state  for  seven  days,  and  was  then  brought  to  the  place  of  inter- 
ment, efferehatur.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  has  been  already 
impugned  by  EIrchmann,  at  least,  as  regards  the  custom  being  a 
universal  one.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that,  among  the  lower  orders, 
such  ceremoniousness  could  not  have  prevailed,  and  that  they 
biuied  their  dead  with  more  simplicity  and  less  delay,  not  being 
able  to  procure  the  preservative  unguenta» 

A  herald,  j^rceco,  used  to  invite  the  people  to  be  present  at  the 
celebration  of  any  grand  burial,  where,  for  instance,  public  games 
formed  part  of  the  spectacle.  This  was  a  funus  indictivum.  Fest. 
Bxc.  p.  79 ;  Cic.  de  Legg,  ii.  24.  The  formula  used  by  the  prceco 
ran  in  full :  Ollus  Quiris  leto  datus  est,  exsequias  {L,  Titio,  L,  filio) 
ire  cui  commodum  esty  jam  tempus  est;  ollus  ex  oedibus  effertuT,  Yarr. 
L.  L.  V.  p.  160 ;  comp.  Fest.  p.  217 ;  Terent.  Phorm.  v.  9,  37 ;  and 
.  Ovid.  Amor,  iii.  6,  1 : 

Psittacus  Eois  imitatriz  alee  ab  Indis 
Occidit :  ezBequias  ite  frequenter  aves. 

The  fumis  publicum  may  be  considered  of  like  import  with  the 
funus  indidivumy  especially  with  reference  to  Tacit,  iii.  4 ;  but  the 
distinction  drawn  by  Festus:  Simpludiarea  funera  sunt,  quibus 
adhibentur  ludi  corbitoresque ;  indictiva  sunt,  quibus  adhibenturnon 
ludi  mode,  sed  etiam  desidtoreSy  is  uncertain. 

There  are  no  fully  decisive  testimonies  as  to  the  time  of  day 
when  the  burial  took  place.  We  must  suppose  it  to  have  varied  a' 
different  periods,  and  according  to  circimistances.  Servius  {ad 
u3En.  xi.  143)  says,  that  in  more  ancient  times  the  funeral  was  at 
night,  and  he  derives  the  word  funus  from  funaXia  or  faces,  as  ves- 
pillones  from  vespera.  At  a  later  period,  however,  this  was  only  the 
case  with  the  poor,  who  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  a  solemn 
interment.    Festus  under  Vespce,  p.  158.    But  his  remark  does  not 
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prove  80  mnoh  as  fhe  epigram  on  the  fat  Ghdlus,  who  had  fedlen 
down  in  the  street  at  night,  and  oould  not  be  raised  to  his  feet 
again  by  the  single  slaye  that  accompanied  him.    Mart,  viiu  75 : 

Quataor  inacripti  portabant  vile  cadaver, 

Acctplt  infelix  qualia  mille  rogut. 
Hm  comes  invaliduB  submissa  voce  preoatnr, 
XJt  quoconque  velint^  corpiu  inane  ferant. 
Permutatnr  onus,  stipataque  toUitur  alte 
Grandis  in  angusta  sarcina  sandapila. 
See  Dion3ns.  iv.  20. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  solemn  pompay  and  of  course  an  indidtrmm, 
the  ceremony  took  place  by  day :  not  before  dawn,  as  some  suppose, 
though  therein  they  are  contradicted  by  express  testimonies  (Cf  c 
de  Legg,  ii.  26,  66,  proves  that  the  Boman  and  Attic  customs  were 
quite  opposed  to  each  other.  Plutarch's  words  on  the  funeral  of 
Sylla  prove  nothing) ;  but  just  at  that  time  of  the  day  when  there 
was  most  stir  in  the  streets,  as  Horace,  in  his  picture  of  the  bustle 
and  excitement  of  the  city,  says, 

Tristia  robttstis  loctantur  fnnera  planstris. 

This  occurred  in  the  forenoon,  as  is  confirmed  by  the  inscription 
cited  by  Kirchmann,  p.  83 :  Mcriwu  est  iii.  K,  JtUicts,  hora  x.  eUUuB 
est  hora  iii.  frequentia  maadma. 

The  funera  indicttva  were  not  aU  celebrated  with  equal  magni- 
ficence.   The  most  splendid  kind  was  the  /unu$  ceTUortum,  not  the 
interment  of  a  censor,  but  graced  with  the  distinctions  proper  to 
this  person.    Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  Id,  of  Luoilius  Longus,  who  had  never 
been  a  censor,  and  (xiii.  2),  C7atMiidoenMn'umytintM(decretum^t). 
Jul.  Cap.  Pertin.  15.    The  author  does  not  remember  any  account 
of  wherein  consLsted  this  distinction.    The  words  of  Polyb.  vL  53, 
only  refer  to  imagines.    Age  too  made  a  difference.    In  the  case 
of  children,  and  of  boys,  till  they  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  fewer 
ceremonies  took  place.    Such  funerals  were  called  acerha  funera^ 
i.  e.  immatura.    Tib.  2,  6,  29 ;  Hor.  Sat,  ii,  8,  59.    Nero  in  Tadt 
Ann,  xiii.  17,  respecting  the  burial  of  Qermanicus.    They  were 
buried  ad  faces  et  cereos,  and 'therefore,  probably,  in  the  evening. 
Senec.  de  TranquU.  11 ;  Epiat.  122.    No  decisive  proof  has  been 
discovered  by  the  author  of  torches,  which  belonged  to  the  ancient 
practice  of  night-interment,  having  been  kept  up  in  the  case  of 
adult  funerals.    Passages  like  Propert.  iv.  11,  46 :  ViximuB  insignes 
inter  utramque  facem,  refer  to  the  torches  with  which  the  funeral 
pile  was  kindled.    He  had  said  before  (v.  10) : 

Sic  mosstsB  cecinere  tubse,  cum  subdita  nostrum 
Detraheret  lecto  fax  inimica  caput. 
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And  thus  are  to  be  understood  all  eunilar  passages,  where  the  faa^ 
nupUcUis  is  opposed  to  the  feralis.  We  may  here  remark,  that  very 
young  children  were  never  burnt,  but  always  inhumed.    Juyen.  xy. 

139  ff. : 

KatanB  imperio  gemimus,  cum  fimiis  adalUD 

Yirginis  oocnrrit,  vel  terra  elauditur  infans 
£t  minor  igne  rogL 

Flin.  yii.  16, 15.  At  a  grand  interment  the  procession  was  arranged 
by  a  duignatoTy  who  was  supported  by  a  licUt  and  an  cuxenaus^ 
or  several  lictors,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order.  Oic.  <2e 
Legg,  ii.  24 ;  Hor.  Eput,  i.  7,  5 : 

dum  ficuB  prima  calorqua 
DesignatoTem  decorat  lictoribus  atris, 

Donat.  ad  Tier.  Ad»  i.  2,  7. 

In  front  went  the  tihicines,  the  number  of  whom  was  limited  by 
the  twelve  tables  to  ten ;  or  also  more  powesiful  music,  eomua  and 
iuhB.  Hor.  8<U.  i.  6,  43,  and  Heindorf  s  remark.  Something, 
perhaps,  of  the  construction  of  these  tuba  may  be  gained  from  Ovid. 
Amor,  ii.  6,  6 : 

Horrida  pro  mcestis  lanietur  ploma  eapillis, 
Pro  longa  resonent  carmina  yestra  tubo ; 

unless  it  be  only  a  general  epithet. 

Then  followed  the  prafiooR,  female  mourners,  also  famished  by 
the  Uhitinariu9,    Hor.  Art,  431 : 

XJti  qui  conduct!  moerent  in  funere,  difiunt 

£t  faoiunt  prope  plura  dokntibos  ex  animo :  aie 

Derisor  Toro  plus  laadatore  movetor. 

It  seems  of  no  consequence  whether  we  read  qwjR  eonducke  in  this 
passage  or  not,  as  the  gender  can  be  taken  generally.  See  Paul, 
p.  223.  [Yarro,  X.  Z.  vii.  70.]  They  sang  the  n€m%a,  properly  a 
wailing  panegyric  on  the  deceased.    Flaut.  True  iL  6,  14 : 

Sine  TirtBte  argntnm  ciyem  mihi  habeom  pro  pnefica 
Qae  alios  ooUandat,  eapse  Be  yero  non  potest. 

Just  BO  Non.  ii.  p.  145 :  Ncenia  ineptum  et  incondUum  carmen,  quod 
adduda  pretio  mulier,  qwE  prajica  diceretur,  mortuis  exhiberet.  These 
ntenias  were  also  named  mor^uo^ta,  and  were  accounted  nti^.  Plant. 
Asin.  iv.  1,  63:  Hob  sunt  non  nugce,  non  enim  mortudlia.  The 
further  signification  of  the  word,  by  which  it  frequently  comes  to 
denote  the  end,  does  not  belong  here. 

Still  strauger  was  the  custom  for  mimi  to  join  in  the  procession, 
perhaps  next  to  the  prceJiccBf  who  not  only  indulged  in  sober  reflec- 
tions, and  applied  passages  from  the  tragedians  to  the  present  case 
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but  actually  formed,  sometimes,  an  odd  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
pageantry  of  woe,  by  acting  the  part  of  regular  merry-andrerws, 
whilst  one  of  the  number,  probably  always  the  archimimu$y  imitated 
the  person  of  the  defunct.  The  chief  passages  illustratiye  of  Una 
custom  are  in  Dion.  Hal.  yiii.  72 ;  and  Suet.  Vesp.  19 :  In  /uuere 
Favo  archimimvs  personam  ejus  ferens  imitansque,  ut  est  «io»,  facta 
et  dicta  vtvi  irUerrogatis  palam  procuratorihuSy  quantifunus  et  pampa 
constaretf  ut  audiit  H,  S,  centies,  eocdamavit :  centum  sibi  sestertia 
darentf  acse  vd  in  Tiberim  proficerent.  The  artifices  scenici  at  the 
funeral  procession  of  Julius  Caesar  were  of  a  soberer  character, 
everjrthing  here  being  calculated  for  tragic  effect  and  excitement. 
Another  passage,  which  is  quoted  in  support  of  the  custom  (Suet. 
7'ih,  67),  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  for  the  scurra  evidently  does 
not  belong  to  the  pompa,  but  is  among  the  crowd  of  bystanders. 

These  dancers  and  mimes  were  most  likely  followed  by  the 
imagines  majorum.  After  many  extraordinary  notions  having  been 
started  on  this  subject,  Eichstadt*s  Dissertt,  de  Imagg,  JRom.  has  at 
length  established  beyond  a  doubt,  that  men  resembling  in  size  and 
figure  the  persons  to  be  represented,  placed  these  waxen  mask.s 
before  their  faces,  and  marched  along  in  front  of  the  lectus,  clad  in 
the  dress  appropriate  to  each,  with  all  the  insignia  appertaining ; 
whence  also  Hor.  Epod,  viii.  2,  Esto  heata^  funus  atque  imagines 
ducant  triumphales  tuum*  Polybius,  too,  speaks  of  it  in  terms  im- 
possible to  be  mistaken,  vi.  53.  Thus  the  whole  row  of  anc^tors 
swept  along,  represented  by  living  individuals  in  proper  costume, 
in  front  of  the  corpse ;  and  this  was  not  confined  to  those  in  direct 
ascent,  but  the  collateral  branches  also  sent  their  imagines  to  the 
cavalcade ;  as  is  seen  from  Polybius.  This  is  what  Pliny,  xxxv.  2, 
calls  gentUitia /unera»  The  spectacle  was  carried  to  greater  length 
at  the  burial  of  Augustus.  Dio.  Cass.  Ivi.  34.  Whether  the  t'ma- 
gines,  as  Polybius  relates,  were  always  driven  in  carriages  may  be 
doubted.    Propert.  says,  ii.  13,  19 : 

Nee  mea  tunc  longa  spatietur  imagine  pompa : 

which  word  spatiari  the  author  never  met  with  used  of  a  person 
riding  in  a  carriage. 

If  the  deceased  had  earned  warlike  renown,  gained  victories, 
conquered  lands  and  towns,  then  doubtless,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
triumph,  tahuLcs  were  carried  before  him  inscribed  with  his  deeds. 
So  Dion.  Hal.  (viii.  59)  relates  of  Coriolanus,  xp^  i^fc  cXcViic  avrov 
^ptffBai  KtkiOoavTtQ  Xaiftvpd  re  «a2  9KvXa,  vol  ortfdvovc,  va2  /tvqfiac  ^v 
fZVc  woXtmy*  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  8,  of  Augustus,  ui,,,  tituH,  victarum  ab 
eo  gentium  vocdbula  a/nte/errentur  • . .  cenauere*  These  were  most  likely 
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carried  in  advance  of  the  iTnagines,  and  the  latter  did  not  come  after, 
but  preceded  the  corpse,  as  indeed  was  most  natural,  for  they  had 
preceded  the  deceased  in  death,  and  he  completed  their  train.  It 
is,  moreover,  expressly  stated  in  Tacit,  iii.  76,  Viginti  clariaaimarum 
familiarum  imagines  cmtdaUB  sunt.  Propert.  (ii.  13,  23)  also  men- 
tions pans  of  incense.  Immediately  after  these  came  the  funus 
itself,  lying  a  little  raised  upon  a  lectica  or  lectus  funebriSy  in  the 
case  of  persons  of  distinction  made  of  ivoiy,  or  at  least  with  ivory 
feet.  Over  it  purple  or  gold-embroidered  coverlets  were  expanded, 
Attalicoe  vestes,  on  which  lay  the  corpse.  Dio.  Cass.  Ivi.  34,  of 
Augustus. 

According  to  Servius  {ad  Virg,  ^n.  vi.  222),  the  lectu^  was 
borne  by  the  nearest  relations,  or  by  the  slaves  who  had  been  made 
free  by  the  will.  Pers.  iii.  106,  At  ilium  hestemi  capite  induto  suhiere 
Quirites ;  and  in  the  case  of  men  of  particular  merit  and  renown, 
even  by  knights,  senators,  and  magistrates.  Now  the  latter  cer- 
tainly did  take  place  in  some  individual  cases  (see  Ejrchm.  ii.  8), 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  former  was  an  universal  custom. 
VeUeius,  it  is  true,  relates  it  of  Metellus  (Macedonicus),  i.  11,  7, 
Mortui  ^us  lectnm  pro  rostris  sustulerunt  quatuor  Jilii,  etc. ;  and  the 
same  accoimt  is  given  by  Pliny,  Cicero,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  but 
they  always  adduce  it  as  something  particular.  Plut.  {Quoest  Bom, 
14)  says,  roij^  yoytiQ  iKKOfiiZownv  oi  fikv  viol  (rvyiceKaXvftfjiivaiCf  ai  Sk 
9oyaTip€i  yvfivaXi  rale  Kf^aXaic,  but  iicco/ii^eiv,  Hke  efferrSf  is  used  of 
the  intennent  generally. 

The  lower  classes,  at  least,  made  use  of  regular  bearers,  hired 
by  the  lihitinarius,  vesperones  or  vcspillones.  Of  course,  at  such  a 
funus  plebeiwn  or  tacitumy  the  pomp  we  have  been  describing  was 
entirely  omitted.  Those  who  were  poorer  still,  and  slaves,  were 
carried  by  the  vespiUones,  to  the  place  of  interment,  in  a  covered 
bier  or  coffin,  sandapiUi,  Fulgent,  de  Serm,  Ant,  I,  It  is  offcen 
mentioned  by  Martial,  who  also  calls  it  (x.  5)  orciniana  sponda. 
This  is  also  meant  by  Hor.  Sat,  i.  8,  9,  cadavera  vili  portanda 
looahat  in  area.  [Poor  persons  often  belonged  to  buiial-dubs 
{collegia  tenuiorum),  which  on  the  death  of  any  sodalis  advanced  a 
certain  sum  towards  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  funeraticium. 
(Orell.  4107.)  Such  were  the  Collegium  JEsculapii  et  Hygioe. 
Orell.  2417,  the  Coll,  Jovis  Cerneni;  and  the  Coll.  cult.  Dianas  et 
Antinoi  ;  the  statutes  of  which  were  discovered  on  a  stone-tablet  at 
Lanuvium,  in  1816.     Mommsen,  de  Colleg.  et  Sodal.  Bom."] 

As  the  images  of  his  ancestry  came  before  the  Udua,  so,  after  it, 
followed  the  heirs  and  relations  of  the  deceased,  also  the  freedmen, 
viz.  those  who  had  just  been  munumissi  by  the  will,  with  their 

LL 
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liats  on,  to  mark  thoir  acquired  freedom,  piUati^  unless,  as  some 
suppose,  the  latter  preceded  the  lectua.  See  Eirchm.  ii.  7.  Besides 
these,  friends  also  and  persons  from  the  crowd  attached  themselres 
to  the  procession*  Terent.  Andr,  i.  1,  88.  But  many  only  accom- 
panied the  procession  as  far  as  the  cit^''-gate,  where  they  left  it. 
The  shade  of  Cynthia  charges  Propertius  with  this,  iv.  7,  29 : 

Si  piguit  portas  ultra  procedere ;  at  illud 
Jufisisses,  lectum  lentius  ire  meum. 

Not  only  the  family  were  dressed  in  mourning,  but  also  the 

whole  convoy,  and  even  the  lictora.    Death  itself  being  supposed 

to  be  mufiBled  in  black,  ftcXd/xircTrXoc  (Eurip.  Alcest,  860),  black  was 

the  colour  of  mourning  from  the  earliest  times.     Qiad.  xziy.  94. 

So  also  of  the  Greeks  generally.    Eiuip.  Fhoen.  295,  awitrXo^  ^pe^v 

\iVKu}Vt  and  339.     [Becker^s  Cfiarideay  English  translation,  p.  29o], 

and  the  custom  was  general  among  the  Bomans.   Hence,  Tacit.  Ann. 

iii.  2,  atrata  plehes,  and  Juy.  iii.  213,  ptUlati  proceres.  x.  245.     It 

is  mentioned  most  definitely  with  respect  to  the  women.   See  Yarro, 

de  Vit,  p,  B,  [Dionys.  yiii.  62.]  Tibiill.  i.  3,  6,  mceati  sinus,  and  iii. 

2,  16 : 

Ossa  incincta  nigra  Candida  veste  legant 

It  was  not  till  under  the  Emperors  that  white  garments  were 
substituted  for  black  ones,  with  the  women.  Plut.  QtMest.  Bom. 
26 ;  Stat.  SUv.  iii.  3,  3 : 

Hue  Tittata  comam,  niveoque  insignis  amicto, 
Mitibus  exsequiis  ades  (Pietas). 

The  reason  may  have  been,  as  Kirch  maun  remarks,  that  white 
robes  were,  in  common  life,  replaced  more  and  more  by  coloured 
ones,  so  that  to  dress  in  white  at  that  time  was  quite  as  much  an 
abstinence  from  the  usual  garb,  as  formerly  it  was  to  appear  in 
black  or  sombre  habiliments.  [Other  exterior  signs  of  mourning 
were,  tearing  the  garments,  especially  among  the  women ;  it  is  also 
mentioned  of  the  men.  Suet.  Ccta.  33;  Ner.  42,  veete  discissa;  comp. 
Stat.  Theb,  iii.  125,  ix.  354;  also  laying  aside  their  ornaments. 
Liv.  xxxiv.  7,  Quid  cUiud  in  luctu,  quam  purpuram  atque  aurum 
deponunt  9  quid^  quum  duoceruntf  sumwit  {mulierea)  9  Dionys.  v.  48, 
viii.  62.  Men  let  the  hair  of  their  head  and  beard  grow;  Suet.  Od. 
23,  harha  capilloque  aummisso ;  Caos.  67 ;  Liv.  xxvii.  34  (but  par- 
ticularly in  luctua  puhlicua),  and  abstained  from  dinner-parties,  the 
baths,  and  the  theatre.  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  3 :  Tiheriua  atque  Augusta 
publico  abstinuere,     Cic.  ad  Att,  xii.  13.] 

The  procession  went  first  to  the  forum,  in  front  of  the  rostra, 
where  the  kdus  was  set  down.    Dion.  Hal.  iv.  40.  [xi.  39.]    Hence 
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also  in  Hor.  Sat,  i.  6,  43,  concurrantque  foro  triafunera.  Here  the 
bearers  of  the  imagines  took  their  seats  cellis  curulibus,  Polyb.  vi. 
53, 9.  Usually  one  of  the  relations  mounted  the  tribune,  and  pro- 
nounced the  laudatio  funehrisy  \6yo^  tTriraifnoi,  oyer  the  dead.  The 
first  peraon  of  whom  this  is  related  is  Poplicola,  who  pronounced 
the  laudatio  on  Brutus.  Plut.  9.  The  custom,  a  genuine  Eoman 
one,  was  however  perhaps  of  older  date.  Dion.  Hal,  v.  17.  [ix.  54.] 
After  the  panegyric  on  the  deceased  was  ended,  the  speaker  went, 
in  a  similar  manner,  over  all  the  forefathers,  whose  imagines  were 
present,  and  recounted  their  individual  merits.  See  Polyb.  above. 
The  author  dwells  on  the  political  importance  of  these  public  recog- 
nitions of  the  merits,  not  of  one  individual  only,  but  of  a  whole 
family.  Btill  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  these  laudationes  did  not 
always  contain  the  truth,  and  that  the  speaker  would  pass  over  the 
dark  side  of  his  friend's  character,  whilst  he  described  the  brighter 
one  in  too  glowing  colours.  Hence  Cic.  Brut  16,  His  laudationibus 
historia  rerum  nostrarum  est  facta  mendoaior ;  and  Liv.  viii.  40, 
Vitiatam  memoriam  funebrihus  laudibus  reor. 

The  same  honour  might  be  paid  to  women  also,  but  only  as  a 
particular  distinction.  It  took  place  first  after  the  Gallic  war.  Liv. 
Y.  50 :  Matronis  gratice  acto&y  ?io7W8que  additus,  ut  earwn,  sicut  viro* 
rum,  post  mortem  solemnis  laudatio  esset,  Plutarch,  Camill,  8.  Lat- 
terly it  must  have  ceased  entirely,  or  occurred  very  rarely.  Oic.  de 
Orat,  ii.  11.  The  knowledge  even  of  the  previous  instances  had 
been  lost. 

After  this  solemnity,  the  lectus  was  again  raised,  the  train  got  in 
motion  in  the  same  order  as  before,  and  directed  its  course  to  the 
place  of  interment. 

The  custom  of  burying  is  said  to  have  been  older  than  that  of 
burning  (Oic.  de  Legg,  ii.  22),  and  there  were  certain  families 
which  adhered  to  it  down  to  a  late  period ;  e.  g.  the  patrician  gens 
Cornelia,  Sylla  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  it,  who  caused 
himself  to  be  consumed  by  fire.  Plin.  vii.  54 :  veritus  talionem^ 
eruto  G,  Marii  cadavere.  But  in  reality,  inhumation  always  took 
place,  even  in  the  case  of  burning  the  body,  for  then,  instead  of 
the  grave,  the  funeral- vault  was  substituted,  in  which  was  placed 
the  cinerary. 

Both  methods  are  distinguished  in  the  Twelve  Tables  (Oic.  23) : 
Hominem  mortuum  in  Urhe  ne  sepelitOt  neve  urito.  The  two  kinds 
of  burial  are  placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  the  crematio  is  expressly 
opposed  to  the  septdturay  if  Cicero's  explanation  be  correct.  Pliny, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  passage  cited  above,  imderstands  the  matter 
differently,  and  perhaps  more  correctly,  which  is  important,  as  he 

LL  2 
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probably  had  Cicero's  passage  before  his  eyes.  He  says :  sepu2iu» 
vero  intelligatur  quoquo  modo  condituSf  humatus  vero  humo  conUctus, 
The  meaning  of  the  law  would  therefore  be,  that  no  sort  of  burial 
might  take  place  in  the  city,  any  more  than  burning  might ;  far 
this  latter  could  happen,  and  still  the  corpse  be  consigned  to  a  •epti/- 
chrum  outside  the  city.  At  an  earlier  period,  it  seems  that  l^e  de- 
ceased was  frequently  buried  in  his  own  house.  [Comp.  Virg.  uSn. 
iv.  494  :  Tu  secrda  pyram  tedo  interiore  8ub  auras  Erige,  504.  Senr. 
ad  Virg,  JSn,  "vi.  152,  xi.  205.]  Isid.  Orig,  xy.  11 :  prius  quisque 
in  domo  &ua  aepeliehatur,  postea  vetitwn  est  legihus:  a  statement 
which  must  not  be  taken  yery  generally ;  as  they  were  most  fre- 
quently buried  in  agro.    Liv.  vi.  36. 

Still,  there  were  individual  exceptions  to  this  prohibition :  e.  g. 
when  a  triumphator  died.  Plut.  Qucest.  Rom,  79.  [Dio.  Cass.  xliv. 
7.]  So  also  many  families  retained  the  right  of  burial  in  the  city, 
on  the  strength  of  being  descended  &om  illustrious  men.  Cic.  above. 
The  vestal  virgins  also  were  an  exception,  and,  afterwards,  the 
Emperors.  Indeed,  the  law  seems  to  have  often  been  transgressed, 
and  hence  the  interdict  required  renewal. 

A  sepultura,  therefore,  always  took  place,  even  when  the  body 
had  been  burnt,  and  hence  the  word  is  used,  in  a  general  sense,  for 
crematio  also.  See  Drakenb.  Liv.  viii.  24.  Thus  also  the  Grreeks 
distinguish  between,  and  connect,  ra/civ  and  Qdimiv,  Dion.  HaL  v. 
48,  concerning  Poplicola ;  Fest.  JExc,  26 ;  [Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  xi. 
201,  iii.  22;]  Stallb.  ad  Terent  Andr,  i.  1,  101;  Bottig.  Vasengem, 
i.  42. 

At  no  time  were  there  xmiversal  burial-places  for  aU  classes. 
Whoever  could  afford  it,  selected  or  acquired  a  spot  outside  the  city, 
in  the  most  frequented  situation,  as  on  high- ways,  and  here  a  fEunily- 
sepulchre  was  erected.  The  very  lowest  class  only,  viz.  slaves  and 
condemned  criminals,  had  a  common  burial-groimd  on  the  Esqui- 
UnuSt  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus.    Kor.  Bat,  i.  8,  10 : 

Hoc  miserae  plebi  stabat  commune  sepulcrum, 
Pantolabo  scurrse,  Nomentanoque  nepoti. 
Mille  pedes  in  fronte,  trecentos  cippuB  in  agrum 
Hie  dabat :  liercdes  monuraentum  ne  seqaeretnr. 

See  the  verses  following,  and  HeindorTs  note.  [But  on  the  Esquili* 
nus  families  of  note  were  also  buried.  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7.  Near  it  lay 
the  larger  piece  of  gi-ound  for  the  corpses  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
slaves,  and  this  only  was  called]  Puticulce  {Puticoliy  Puiiluculi). 
The  chief  pa.ssag0  is  in  Yarro,  L,  L,  v.  5  ;  Fest.  Exc,  p.  118.  What 
Festus  reaUy  wi'ote  can,  in  consequence  of  the  mutilated  state  of 
the  fragment,  only  be  guessed  at.     There  the  corpses  were  either 
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burnt,  without  any  further  interment,  or  inhumed,  or  thrown  down 
unburied.  Of  course  it  was  not  an  universal  burial-place  for  slaves, 
but  only  for  the  vilia  mancipia,  [In  the  municipia  there  were 
eimilar  spots  inopum  funerxbus  deatinatos,'] 

As  burning  the  corpse  came  very  early  into  use,  the  further 
ceremonies  at  the  humatio  are  little  known.  The  corpses  were 
either  consigned  to  the  earth  in  coffins,  or  placed  in  tombs  built  for 
the  purpose.  The  more  general  names  for  the  coffin  are  area, 
[Orell.  4396;  solium^  Suet.  Ner,  50;  Plin.  xxxv.  12,  46;]  and  in 
Fulgent,  locidus ;  the  particular  one,  capulvs.  That  this  word  does 
not  mean  a  bier,  feretrv/my  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  Ouden- 
dorp  ad  Appul.  Met,  viii.  p.  544,  capiUos  carte  et  vetuataie  semitectos ; 
and  X.  p.  690,  cooperctdo  capuli  remoto.  These  coffins  were  mostly 
of  wood,  but  also  at  times  of  more  costly  materials ;  still  the  sarco- 
phagif  as  they  are  called, — so  named  &om  the  remarkable  properties 
of  the  lapis  sarcopJuzgua  (PHn.  ii.  96,  xxxvi.  17),  though  also  con- 
structed of  marble  and  other  stone, — ^must  be  considered  only  as  the 
outer  receptacle  of  the  coffin.  [Orell.  194,  4478 :  corpus  integrum 
conditumfh  sarcophago.  The  coffins  of  the  Scipios  were  of  stone 
{peperino)."] 

Latterly,  burning  the  corpse  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  hence 
the  frequent  mention  of  the  coffins,  even  as  early  as  in  Appuleius. 
See  Macrobius,  Sat.  vii.  7. 

The  pile  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid  varied  in  height,  and  in 
decoration  also,  according  to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  and  con- 
dition of  the  defunct.  The  distinction  which  Serv.  ad  Virg,  JEn, 
ix.  188,  makes  between  pyra  and  rogus^ — pyra  eat  lignorum  congeries, 
rogus  cum  jam  ardere  cceperit,  is  decidedly  false,  as  is  learnt  from  the 
ordinance  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Oic.  de  Legg,  ii.  23 :  rogum  aacia  ne 
polito.  It  is  pure  chance  that  Virgil  first  has  conatituere  pyraa,  and 
then  circum  accenaoa  decurrere  rogoa :  the  poet  merely  interchanges 
the  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  burnt  down,  the  pile  was  called 
buatum,  and  the  place  of  burning  ustrina.  The  body  was  not  always 
burnt  where  the  monument  stood,  but  sometimes  it  was,  Orell. 
4383.  [Dionys.  viii.  69,  Wayj/av  Iv  ry  ahrtf  x*^P^vO  Aroimd  the 
pile  cypress-trees  were  planted.    Virg.  j^n.  vi.  216 : 

Ingentem  struxere  pyram :  cui  frondibiis  atris 
Intexunt  latera,  et  ferales  ante  cupressos 
Constituunt,  decorantque  super  f  ulgcntibus  annis : 

and  thereon  Servius.    The  corpse  being  placed  on  it,  odorea,  i.  e. 
tua,  unguenta,  liquorea,  were  scattered,  and  garlands  and  locks  of 
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hair  thrown  upon  it.     Stat.  Silv.  ii.  1,  162,  and  more  in  detail,  v. 

1,  210,  flf. 

Quis  carmine  digno 

Exsequios  et  dona  main)  feralia  pompaa 

Perlegat  ?  omne  illic  stipatum  examine  longo 

Ver  Arabum  Cilicumque  fluit  floresque  Sabxi, 

Indorumque  arsara  seges,  prseceptaque  templis 

Tiira,  Paltestini  simul  Hebrsique  liquores, 

Coryciaeque  comes,  Cinyreaque  germina. 

[Also  comestibles,  Oatull.  lix.  Vidistis  ipso  rapere  de  rogo  cxenam. 
Compare  Ter.  Eun,  iii.  2,  28.]  This  was  done,  however,  not  only 
by  the  family,  but  also  by  others,  who  had  joined  in  the  procession. 
See  Kirchm.  iii.  6.  Previously  to  this,  the  dead  person  received 
another  last  kiss,  if  such  passages  as  the  following  can  be  accounted 
a  proof  of  it.    Prop.  ii.  13,  29 : 

Osculaque  in  gelidis  ponas  snprema  labcllis 
Com  dabitur  Syrio  munere  plenos  onyx. 

And  Ovid.  Amor*  iii.  9,  53. 

After  this,  a  loud  lament  was  again  set  up,  led  by  the  prosfica 
(see  Serv.  above);  Teront.  Andr.  i.  1,  102,  Tn  ignem  impoHta  esU 
fletuTy  where  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  a  Oreek  custom  only  is 
alluded  to.  While  these  lamentations  were  going  on,  the  nearest 
relations,  or  one  of  them,  averting  his  fe*ce,  lighted  the  pile.  It 
probably  consisted  not  merely  of  large  logs,  but  also  of  combustible 
materials,  as  pitch,  and  perhaps  dried  rushes.  This  seems  meant 
by  Martial  (x.  97) : 

Dam  levis  arsura  straitur  Libitina  papyro, 
Dum  myrrham,  et  casiam  flebilis  uxor  emit : 

unless,  perhaps,  a  tomenium  is  to  be  understood.  Pitch,  however, 
is  expressly  named  in  an  inscription  adduced  by  Kirchmann. 

Concerning  the  gladiatorial  exhibitions  that  sometimes  took 
place  duiing  the  burning,  see  Creuz.  Ahr,  p.  263,  ff.,  where  the 
following  usages  are  also  amply  explained,  and  will  not  therefore 
be  enlarged  upon. 

Aifcer  the  pile  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  glowing  ashes  were 
quenched.    Virg.  jEn,  vi.  226, 

Postquam  coUapsi  cineres  et  flamma  qaievit; 
Beliquias  vino,  et  bibulam  lavere  favillam, 

is  cited  to  show  that  this  was  done  with  wine,  and  Stat.  SUv,  ii.  6, 
90,  quod  tihi  Setia  canos  reatinxit  cineres.  Both  passages,  however, 
might  be  referred  to  the  besprinkling  after  the  ossilegium,  Tibull. 
iii.  2,  19.  The  words  of  Pliny  (xiv.  12)  contain-  a  more  forcible 
proof:  Vino  rogwm  ne  respergito.    It  had,  therefore,  occurred,  and 
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that  during  Pliny's  time.  Add  to  this  Prop.  iv.  7,  34 :  fracto  husta 
piare  cado.  Perhaps  Tibullus,  too,  means  nothing  else ;  and  it  was 
only  in  cases  of  great  extravagance  that  not  merely  the  collected 
bones,  but  also  the  whole  rogvSy  was  besprinkled  with  wine. 

The  other  succeeding  rites  are  nowhere  better  recounted  than  in 
the  very  passage  of  Tibullus  cited  above. 

PrsBfatsB  ante  neos  manes  animamque  precatse, 

Perfuseeqne  pias  ante  liquore  manus, 
Pare  qu8B  sola  mei  restabit  corporis,  ossa 
Incincto  m^n.  Candida  veste  legant ; 
£t  primnm  annoso  spargant  coUecta  Ljseo 

Mox  etiam  niveo  fundere  lacte  parent. 
Post  haec  carbaseis  huroorem  toUere  Telis 
Atque  in  marmorea  ponere  sicca  domo. 
Illuc,  qnas  mittit  dives  Pnnchaia  merces 

Eoique  Arabcs,  pinguis  et  Assyria, 
Et  nostri  memores  lacrymae  fundautur  eodcm ; 
Sic  ego  componi  versus  in  ossa  velim. 

The  poet  describes  how  he  wished  to  be  buried,  after  having  been 
changed  into  ashes,  by  Necera  and  her  brother  (v.  15,  ff.).  He 
also  dictates  the  inscription  for  his  monument. 

The  exact  order  of  things,  as  given  by  him,  then,  is  this :  First, 
the  Manes  of  the  defunct  were  to  be  invoked:  then,  they  washed 
their  hands,  and  gathered  the  bones  into  the  lap  of  the  mourning- 
robe.  These  were  next  sprinkled  with  wine,  and,  again,  with  milk, 
and  then  dried  on  a  linen  cloth.  All  sorts  of  perfumes  were  then 
mingled  with  the  ashes.     Ovid.  Trist,  iii.  3,  69  : 

Atque  ea  cum  foliis  et  amomi  pulvere  misce, 
where  hj  foliis,  perhaps  nardum  is  meant.    Huschke  ad  TihtUl.  i. 
3,  7,  has  denied  that  perfumed  liquids,  unguentat  liquorea,  were 
poured  upon  them.    But  there  is  no  mistaking  Ovid.  Fast,  iii.  561 : 

Hista  bibunt  moUes  lacrymis  unguenta  favillGB. 
[and  Pers.  vi.  34,  umce  oBsa  inodora  dahit,'] 

Bottles,  filled  with  perfumes,  were  placed  inside  the  tomb,  which 
was  besprinkled  odorihus.  These  are  the  tear-flasks,  or  lacryma- 
tories,  so  often  mentioned  formerly,  [Orell.  4832,  ieretea  onycTiea  fud 
gradlesque  alahastri,']  (See  Bottig.  Vcaeng,  i.  p.  66.)  The  expres- 
sion for  this  consigning  to  the  tomb  were  condere  and  componere, 
Tibull.  supra;  Prop.  ii.  2,  35,  Tu  mea  componea  08$a,  Condere, 
however,  is  said  properly  of  collecting  into  the  uma,  and  componere 
of  consigning  to  the  monument.     Ovid.  Triat,  iii.  3,  70 : 

Inque  suburbano  condita  pone  solo. 

Hence  the  buried  were  called  conditi,  compositi,  siti.    Cic.  de 
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Legg,  ii.  22.  [Sometimes  one  urn  or  coffin  contained  the  remains 
of  two  persons,  to  indicate  their  affection,  as  in  the  case  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  or  children.     Consol,  ad  Liv,  162 : 

Quod  licet  hoc  certe  tumulo  ponemur  in  uno. 
Miscebor  cinerique  cinis  atque  ossibos  ossa. 

Orell.  2863,  4370,  4624.]  The  burial  being  now  completed,  the  last 
farewell  was  bid  to  the  deceased,  in  the  w^-known  formulae  :  ave 
anima  Candida  ;  terra  tihi  levi$  ait ;  molliter  cubent  ossa,  and  so  forth ; 
and  after  those  assembled  had  been  purified  by  sprinkling  with 
consecrated  water  {lustratio),  and  the  Ilicet  had  been  pronounced, 
they  separated.  Who  performed  these  two  rites  is  doubtful.  See 
Servius  ad  Virg,  JSn.  vi.  216. 

For  some  questions  of  minor  importance,  as  cutting  off  the 
finger  of  the  corpse  before  burning,  and  the  words  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  Homini  morttio  ne  ossa  legito,  see  Kirchm.  iii.  7. 

[On  the  ninth  day  after  the  burial  came  the  novemdicUia  ov/eria 
novemdiales,  a  sacrifice  and  funeral  repast.  Schol.  ad  ffor.  BJpod, 
17,  48  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  JEn,  v.  64 ;  Paul,  and  Fest.  v.  vinum  reaper^ 
sum,  p.  262.  It  consisted  of  simple  dishes  {piUteSy  panem,  merum)^ 
August.  Confess,  vi.  2 ;  ovum,  Juv.  v.  84 ;  salt  and  so  forth,  Ov. 
Fast,  ii.  628  :  although  he  speaks  of  the  ParentaJia  ;  and  was  placed 
upon  the  grave.  Jul.  Obs.  112,  coma  Deceposita  a  cane  adesa  ante^ 
quam  delibaretur,  Plut.  Crass,  36 ;  Dio.  Cass.  Izvii.  9.  It  was  called 
ccena  feralis,  Juv.  v.  84  : 

Ponitur  exigua  feralis  ccena  patella. 

App.  Florid.  4 ;  Plin.  x.  10,  28,  ex  funerum  ferculis.  See  Tertull. 
de  Test,  an.  4 ;  de  Besurr,  1 ;  August,  de  Civ,  Dei,  viii.  27 ;  Lips,  ad 
Tax,  Ann,  vi.  6,  The  proper  Eoman  name  for  this  meal  was  not 
silicernium,  as  is  usually  supposed ;  for  notwithstanding  Donat.  ad 
Ter,  Ad.  iv.  2,  48,  camaque  in/ertur  diis  manihus,  yet  Varro's  author- 
ity is  decidedly  against  it.  Non.  i.  235 :  Silicernium  est  praprium 
conviviwm  funebre  quod  senibus  exhibetur,  Varro  Meleagr,  funus 
exsequiati  laute  ad  sepulcrum  antiquo  more  silicernium  confeeimus, 
i.  e.  rrtpiStiTTvov  quo  pransi  discedentes  dicimus  alius  alii  vale.  It 
appears  then  from  Varro  that  silicerniwm  was  the  old-fashioned 
meal,  taken  near  the  grave  (hence  Servius  ad  Virg,  ^n,  v.  92, 
derives  it  firom  silicanium^  i.  e,  a  meal  near  the  grave-stone),  for 
which  purpose  triclinia  and  halls  wore  sometimes  built  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  monument,  as  in  that  of  Nsevoleia  Tyche  at  Pompeii. 
It  differed  from  the  coma  funeris,  Pers.  v.  33,  which  took  place  in 
the  house  of  the  deceased.  In  rich  families  a  great  number  of 
guests  were  invited;   sometimes  the  whole  people  (Gic.  p,  Mur. 
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36),  or  they  received  a  visceratio,  or  distribution  of  meat.  Liv.  viii. 
22,  xxxix.  46 ;  Suet.  Coes, ;  Sen.  Ep,  73.  Later,  money  was  given 
instead,  though  the  name  visceratio  remained.  Orell.  134,  3858. 
Games  and  shows  of  gladiators  often  attended  this  feast.  Liy.  xli. 
2S ;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  2, 85 ;  Dionys.  v.  17 ;  Dio.  Cass,  xxxviii.  8,  xxxix. 
7.  xliii.  22. 

Long  after  the  funeral  they  testified  pious  affection  for  the 
deceased  in  various  ways.  The  Ferdlia  held  in  February  was  a 
general  festival  in  memory  of  the  dead;  also  called  Parentaliay 
in  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased.  Varro,  Z-.  Z.  ii.  13 : 
Ferdlia  ab  in/en's  et  ferendo,  quod  ferunt  turn  epulaa  ad  sepulcrum 
ijuihis  JU8  tW  parentare,  Paul.  p.  85 ;  Kacrob.  Sat,  i.  9 ;  Ovid. 
Amor,  i,  13,  3 : 

Annua  solenni  caede  parentat  ovis. 

Comp.  Cio.  de  Legg,  ii.  21 :  hostia  maxiTna  (i.  e.  the  sheep.  Paul, 
p.  126) ;  parentaret  Phil,  i.  6 ;  Ter.  de  Besvr.  c.  2 ;  Testim,  an,  4 ; 
Ov.  Fast.  ii.  533;  Auson.  Parent,  prcef.  Victims  were  likewise 
sacrificed,  and  food  placed  on  the  grave ;  which  was  adorned  with 
garlands,  and  sprinkled  with  essences  {profusionea),  also  with  milk, 
oil,  honey.  Orell.  642,  4415.  Lamps  (see  p.  310)  and  other  vessels 
were  put  on  it.  Prop.  iv.  6,  72 :  curto  vetus  amphora  collo,  Cic.  de 
Legg,  26.  These  are  the  aolennia  dona  or  munera.  Ov.  Fast,  ii. 
545 ;  Oatull.  c. : 

Tradita  sunt  tristes  munera  ad  inferias. 

But  all  this  might  be  done  at  any  other  time  as  well  plb  at  the 
Feralia;  hence  parentare  is  used  generally  for  inferias  mittere, 
Orell.  642.  Mention  is  often  made  of  commemorative  banquets, 
in  most  extravagant  style.  Cic.  p,  Flacc,  38 ;  Hor.  Sai,  ii.  3,  86, 
243 ;  Orell.  3999,  4417.  On  the  chaplets,  see  Orell.  707 :  rosas  ad 
monumentum  deferre,  3927,  4084,  4420.  BoecB  and  escoe,  i,  e.  those 
set  on  the  grave,  are  often  mentioned  together.  Beans  were  a 
standing  dish.  Plin.  xviii.  12,  30,  parentando  vtique  asaumitur  (faba). 
Funds  were  often  bequeathed  by  the  deceased  for  providing  escce 
and  rosce  on  the  other  days,  besides  at  the  Parentalia.  Orell. 
3927,  4084,  4107;  for  instance,  on  the  aimiversary  of  his  birth-day. 
Some  beautiful  sepulchre-garlands  of  gold  have  been  found  at 
Egiiatia.] 

The  umcB  [or  oUcBy  Orell.  4507,  4538 ;  dice  ossuarioBy  4544  ;  olla- 
ria,  4544 ;  achola  ollarum,  4542 ;  hydria,  4546 ;  vaacellumj  4555],  in 
which  the  bones  were  preserved,  were  of  various  shapes  and 
materials,  mostly  testce,  Propert.  says  (ii.  13,  32) :  accipiat  manes 
parvula  testa  meos :  [but  they  were  also  of  stone  and  metal ;  so  of 
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porphyry,  Dio.  Cass.  Ixxvi.  15;  rarely  of  gold  and  silver.  Eutrop. 
viii.  5 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xix.  2.]  Glass  ones  liaye  been  also  found  at 
Pompeii,  inclosed  in  others  of  lead.  The  nature  of  the  tombs,  both 
as  regards  external  form  and  interior  arrangements,  is  known  from 
numerous  monuments  still  extant.  See  Goro  von  Agyagf .  117/ j*''. 
rf.  Pompeii :  the  plan  and  view  of  the  street  of  tombs,  the  grounn- 
plan  and  section  of  the  tomb  of  Naevoleia  Tyche,  and  other  momi- 
ments.* 

One  of  the  most  instructive  passages,  respecting  the  environs, 
and  means  of  protecting  the  monument,  apart  from  its  absurdities, 
is  to  be  found  in  Petron.  71,  16 :  Ut  aini  in  fronte  pedes  centum,  tu 
agrum  pedes  ducenti,  Ofnne  genus  etiam  pomorum  volo  sint  circa 
ctneres  meos  etvinearum  largiter,  Valde  enim/alsuin  est,  vivo  quidem 
domos  cvltas  esse,  non  curari  eas^  uhi  diutius  habitandum  est,  ei  ideo 
ante  omnia  adjici  volo:  Hoc  monumentum  heredem  non  sequatur. 
Ceterum  erit  mihi  curcSj  ut  testamento  caveam,  ne  mortuus  injuriam 
accipiam;  prceponam  enim  unum  ex  libertis  sepulcro  meo  custodice 
causes,  [Orell.  4781.]  Among  the  ornaments  which  Trimalchio 
orders  fix)m  the  lapidarius,  are  also  naves  plenis  velis  euntes,  and 
such  allegorical  reliefs  have  actually  been  found  on  ctppt.  See 
Goro,  t.  6.  The  tombs  were  generally  protected  by  a  ring- wall, 
\maceria,']  as  that  of  Nsevoleia  Tyche.  [Orell.  4373,  4498,  4509.] 
In  the  interior,  i.  e.  the  projwr  cinerarium  or  ossuariumy  stood  the 
urns  in  niches,  [/oct/Zt,  loculamenta,  lecti,  solia.  Orelli,  4428.  But 
these  terms  also  denote  larger  niches  to  contain  the  whole  corpse,] 
whence  also  the  whole  receptacle  obtained  the  name  of  columba- 
rium.  [Orell.  4544,  4358,  4513.]  Beside  them  were  placed  Iamx>8, 
lucernes  sepulchrales,  and  the  above-mentioned  lacrymatories.  On 
the  cippus  was  always  the  inscription,  titulus,  Ovid,  iii.  3,  77. 
[Orell.  4409,  4424.  An  immense  number  of  Boman  sepulchral 
monuments  have  been  preserved.  On  many  of  them  there  are 
interesting  inscriptions,  and  bas-reliefs,  indicating  the  name,  rank, 
and  family  of  the  deceased.  So  the  monument  of  the  baker,  M. 
Yerg.  Eurys. ;  or  of  Cornel.  Successus,  who  was  soldier  and  butcher. 
The  most  interesting  inscriptions  have  been  collected  by  Orelli, 
cap.  XX.  4351-4871.] 

The  proper  name  for  such  a  funeral-monument  is  monumentum^ 
only  that  it  can  also  be  erected,  for  form's  sake  only,  as  a  cenota^ 
phinm.  Cic.  pro  Sexto,  67  :  L,  Opimiw  .  .  .  cujus  monumentum  cele- 
herrimum  in  foro,  sepuLcrum  desertissimum  in  litore  Dyrrhachino 


■  These  are  given  in  Oell'i  Pompeiana. 
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Telidum  est,  [By  the  "word  monumentum  he  does  not  mean  cetwta- 
j)hiumf  but  the  basilica  opimia,  or  the  Temple  of  Concord.  Halm. 
ad  Ciceron,  ib.  310.]  Thus  the  beautiful  monument  of  Calventius 
at  Pompeii  is  a  cenotaphium,  without  ossuarium,  [Lamprid.  Sev, 
Alex,  63 ;  Cenotaphium  in  Gallia^  Rottkb  sepulcrum.  But  cenota^ 
j>hium  was  also  the  name  of  the  monument  erected  by  a  person 
during  his  life.  Orell.  4519,  4526,  domum  ceternam  sihi  vivus 
curavit,  Ulp.  Dig,  xi.  7,  6.]  On  other  occasions,  the  names 
sepuhhrum,  busturriy  and  even  tumultts,  are  frequently  used  as 
synonymes. 

These  observations  must  suffice,  respecting  this  very  voluminous 
subject. 

[BUtherto  no  work  has  been  written,  thoroughly  examining  this 
topic  in  a  religious  and  civil  point  of  view ;  though  much  on  that 
head  is  to  be  found  in  Kirchmann's  work;  Gk)thofred.  on  Cod, 
Theod.  ix.  17 ;  and  Dirksen,  Hist,  Script,  Aug,  169.] 
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Abaci,  111,  «.  4;  190,  296 

Abolla,  422 

Acerra,  508 

Acetabulum,  479 

Acipenser,  460 

'AKpoajiaray  470 

Acta  diurna,  134,  n.  1 ;  185 

Actor  in  the  family,  204 

Adrersi  tores,  214 

Ager  Falemus,  67,  n.  1 

Abeuum,  298 

Alabastrum,  305 

Ala)  (in  the  House),  253 

Alea,  499 

Alec,  462 

Alveus,  388 

Alveus,  a  dice-table,  500 

Ambulatio,  405 

Amica,  169 

Amiculum,  437 

Amphorae,  479,  488 

Ampulla,  305 

AnagnofltSB,  208 

Annulus  pronubus,  170 

Ant8B,  240 

Anteambulones,  213 

Antepagmenta,  240 

Antiquaiii,  324 

A  pedibus  pueri,  215 

Apodyterium,  383 

Apophoreta,  468 

Apotheca,  489 

Apotheca  triclinii,  265 

Aquarii,  362 

Aquiminarium,  306 

Arabia,  144,  m.  5 

Area,  106,  n.  8 ;  297 

Area  (coffins),  517 

Arcarii,  298 

Arcbetvpa,  17,  n.  6 

Argentum  purum  et  caelatum.  301 


Armarium,  106,  ft.  8 ;  297,  323 

Arm-bands,  441 

Armillse,  441 

Aricia,  50 

Aira,  170 

Asellus,  459 

Ashes  of  the  dead  mixed  with  scents, 
519 

Asseres,  343 

Athens,  the  place  of  education  of 
young  Komans,  197 

Atramentum  librarium,  326 

Atriensis,  205 

Atriolum,  253 

Atrium,  242 

Aurata,  459 

Aureus,  74,  n.  9 

Auspices  at  the  celebration  of  mar- 
riage, 163 

Authepsa,  298 

Baiae,  85 ;  its  springs,  86, ».  4 ;  luxury 

indulged  in  there,  88 
BoXavoc,  282 
BaUon,  399 

Ball-play,  398 ;  different  kinds  of,  399 
Balneum  distinct  from  Thermss,  389 
Baptisterium,  375,  385 
Bastema,  349 
Bathing  utensils,  393 
Baths,  366 

of  Campania  and  Etruria,  90 

at  Baiae,  92,  n,  12 

at  Pompeii,  plan  of,  369 

at  Stabiaj,  plan  of,  370 

for  women,  395 

public  baths  at  Rome,  391 

libraries  in  the  baths,  390 

time  of  bathing,  396 

lodgings  over  the  baths,  92, 

u.  12 
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Baths  of  Nero,  painting  of  a  section 

of,  384 
Beards,  428 
Beggars,  50,  n.  20 
BeUaria,  457 
BcUus  homo,  24 
Bene  tibi,  132,  n.  11 
Betrothing  in  marriage,  170 
Bibere  in  lucem,  2,  m.  2 
Bibere  nomen,  131,  >i.  10 
BibUopole,  209,  334 
Bibliothecae,  323 
Bifores,  281 

Birthday,  celebration  of,  78,  ».  15 
Boar,  ccenre  caput,  463 
Books,  324 
Booksellers,  334 
Botularii,  465 
BotuU,  464 
Bovillss,  50 
Braccse,  423 
Branding  of  slaves,  222 
Brasslca,  465 
Bread,  467 
Bulla  aurea,  183 
Burning  the  corpse,  515 
Burial-places,  516 
Bustam,  517 
Byssus,  444 

Cacabus,  298 

Cadus,  479,  488 

TeBlatura,  301 

C»libes,  176 

Calamistrum,  440 

Calamus,  332 

Calceare,  375 

Calceus,  424 

Calculator,  191 

Calculi,  190 

Calda,  493 

Caldarium  in  the  baths,  386 ;  a  vessel 

used  in  preparing  the  calda,  494 
Calices,  482 
Caliga,  427. 
CamersB,  275 
Camillus  et  Camilla,  166 
CamceneB,  grove  of  the,  41 
Campania,  the  springs  of,  90,  n.  8 


Candelabra,  309 

of  what  materials  they 

were  made,  312 

from  iCgina  and  Taren- 


tum,  313 


in  the  form  of  trees,  &c.. 


314 
Candelae,  308 
Cams,  at  dice,  500 
Cantharus,  481 
Capis,  481 
Capitium,  417 
Capo,  462 
Caps88,  332 
Capsarii,  their  different  employmeutt, 

214,  333;  in  the  baths,  93,  n.  14; 

373 
Capsus,  349 
Capulus,  517 
Carbasus,  444 
Carins,  71,  n,  3 
Carpentum,  346 
Carptor,  469 
Carriages,  341 
Carruca,  348 
Cartibulum,  289 
CaryotsB,  466 
Castra  lecticariorum,  344 
Castrare  yinum,  491 
Catelle,  440 

Catenata  taberna,  46,  n.  9 
Cathedra,  292 
Catini,  479 
Caupo,  352 
Caupona,  355 
Causia,  423 
Cave  cancm,  242 
Cavum  iedium,  242,  257 
Cedrus,  328 
Ceilings,  275 
Celibacy,  176 
Cellse  penarise,  265 
CellsB  servorum,  59,  n,  4 ;  65, «.  18 ; 

264 
Cellae  vinariae,  68,  n.  4 ;  487 
Cella  frigidaria,  in  the  baths,  385 
Cellarius,  205 
Cenotaphium,  506,  522 
CerevLsia,  485 
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Ceroma,  378 

Chapel,  263 

Chaplets,  496 

Charistia,  226 

ChartcB  epistolares,  339 

Chests,  297 

Children,  178 

Chirurgi,  208 

Chrysendeta,  302 

Cicer,  466 

Cinerariam,  622 

Ciniflones,  217,  440 

Cippi,  522 

Circuli,  406 

Cisium,  346 

Cistellffi,  298 

Citreae,  296 

Citrus,  294 

Clathri,  277 

Clavia,  292 

CI  avis  Laconica,  283 

Clavos  lattts,  or  angustus,  417 

Cleaning,  implements  for,  307 

Clepsydrae,  318 

Clients,  227 

Clipcus,  387 

Clocks,  316 

Coccnm,  446 

Cochlese,  461 

Cochlear,  477 

Cocula,  298 

Codicilli,  338 

Coemtio,  167 

Coena,  466 

nnptialis,  166 

pontificalis,  468 

recta,  467 

Trimalchionis,  110,  «.  1 

feralis,  620 

Ccenaculum,  6,  «.  8 ;  267 
Coenare  de  die,  466 

Coenare  in  ducem,  2,  ».  2 ;  46b 
Colum,  299,  489 
Columbarium,  522 
Comissatio,  124,  n.  1 
Compagus,  427 
Corapedes,  221 
Compluvium,  267 
Conclamatio.  606 


Concubinatus,  16Q 

Condere  oculoe,  606 

Confarreatio,  167 

Congius,  479 

Conopium,  306 

Conserva,  220 

Constructio  (of  books),  329 

Contubernium  of  the  slaves,  220 

Convenire  in  manum,  166,  167,  168 

Convivia  tempestiva,  466 

Cooking  utensils,  298 

Copta,  Copta  placenta,  468 

Coquina,  264 

Corinthian  brass,  18,  n.  9 

Comua,  611 

Comua  of  the  books,  328 

Coronoe,  496 

Corona  convivialis,  497 

Cors  of  a  yilla,  60,  n.  6 

Cortina,  298 

Cosmetee,  male  slaves,  217 

Covinus,  347 

Crater,  483 

Craticula,  299 

Crematio,  616 

CrepidsB,  427 

Crepundia,  183 

Cribrum,  299 

Crucifixion  of  slaves,  228 

Crusta,  302 

CrustflB,  302 

Crystallina,  302 

Cuba,  184 

Cubicularii,  212 

Cubicula,  260 

Cubital,  424 

CuculluB,  423 

Cucuma,  298 

Culcita,  286 

Culina,  264 

Cumerus,  160 

Cuiiina,  183 

Cupa,  487 

Cupboards,  297 

Cursores,  213 

Curtains,  252,  276,  306 

Cyathus,  479 

Cybium,  469 

Cymbium,  483 
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Cypress  before  the  domus  funesta, 
508 ;  roand  the  funeral  pile,  617 

Dactvliothece,  430 

Datatim  ludere,  400 

Day,  divisions  of  the,  314 

Dead,  interment  of,  605 

Decuriee  of  slaves,  203 

Decuiio,  206 

Deductio  of  the  bride,  160 

Defrutnm,  486 

Deliciae  of  the  ladies,  25,  m.  16 

DelphiciB  (marble  tables),  111,  n.  4 

Demensum  of  the  slaves,  218 

Designator  foneris,  511 

Diceta,  262 

Diapasmata,  378 

Diatreta  (diatreti  calices),  304 

Difareatio,  175 

Diffundere  yinum,  487 

Discidium,  175 

Dispensator,  204 

Diversorium,  or  deversorinm,  353 

Divortiam,  175 

Dolabra,  1,  ft.  1 

Dolia,  486 

Dominium,  178 

Domo  interdicere,  101,  n.  3 

Domus,  as  opposed  to  insula,  231 

Doors,  manner  of  fastening  the,  281 

Dormitoria,  260 

Dress  of  the  men,  409 

women,  431 

Drinks,  485 
Dulciarius,  468 

Ear-rings,  441 

Echinus,  461,484 

Education,  183 

Edusa,  183 

ElsBotht-sia,  379 

Emancipatio,  181 

Emblemata,  302 

Endn^mis,  422 

Kpicbysis,  306,  480 

Epideipyiides,  467 

Epi^tolte,  338 

Ki^iiA.  ilum,  221;  under  ground,  69, 

12.  4 


I  Eruca.  466 
Essedum,  346 

Etruria,  the  springs  of,  90,  n.  8 
Exedrae,  262 
Expulsim  ludere,  400 

Faces  nuptiales,  160,  163 

Familia,  its  meaning,  161,  ?54,  198; 

rustica  and  urbana,  202 
Famuli,  199 
Farreum  (libum),  at  the  oon&rreatioy 

163 
Fartor,  ffcrfuriK-,  469 
Fasciae,  286,  424,  432 
Fatua,  460 
Fatui,  moriones,  210 
Fauces,  in  the  house,  256 
Feet,  coverings  oi^  424,  438 
Fenestras,  276 
Feralia,  621 

Fercula  of  the  coena,  456 
Feriae  novemdiales,  520 
Feronia,  temple  of,  55 
Fibula,  433 
Fire  and  water,  ceremony  of,  at  the 

marriage,  162 
Fires  in  Rome,  1,  n.  1 
Fish,  469 
Flabella,  43S 
Flamingo,  468 
Flammeum  of  the  bride,  165 
Floors,  270 
Focalia,  424 
Follis,  399 
Fores,  240 
FormiaB,  56 
Foruli,  323 
Forum  Appii,  52 
Frigidarium  in  the  baths,  335 
Fritillus,  498 
Frontes  of  the  books,  329 
Fulcra,  290 
Fulloiies,  448 
Funales,  349 
Funalia,  309 
Fuuambuli,  210 
Fundi,  66 
Fungi,  466 
Funiculus.  3^« 
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Fanus,  pablicum,  509;  indictiYum, 
510;  censorium,  510;  acerbum,  510 

Furca,  carrying  the,  panishment  of 
slayes,  223 

Galeola,  483 

Gallus,  biographical  notice  of,  6,  n.  8 

Games,  social,  499 

Ganeum,  355 

Gardens,  358 

Garum,  461 

Gausapa,  295,  419,  443 

Geroinse  ironies  of  the  books,  329 

Gestatio,  361 

Glass,  303,  373 

Glutinatores,  329 

Gnomon,  318 

Gobias,  459 

Grabatus,  201 

Gneco  more  bibere,  128,  n.  6;  130, 

n,  9 
Gr&ssatores,  54,  n.  28 
Green-houses,  363 
Gustus,  gustado,  gustatorium,  456 
Guttumium,  306 
Guttus,  305,  480 
Gymnastic  exercises,  399 

Hair,  428,  439 

Halteres,  404 

Harpastum,  403 

Hats,  423 

Head,  coYerings  for  the,  423 

Heredipetse,  74,  n,  8 

HexacUnon,  108,  n.  11;  474 

Hexaphoron,  344 

Hippodromns,  361 

Holoserica,  442 

Honey,  the  best  and  worst  kinds  of, 

467 
Horarium,  320 
Horologia  solaria,  318 
Horologiom,  320 
Hortolanns,  359 
Hospites,  226 
Household  utensils,  285 
House,  the  Eoman,  230 
Humatio,  517 
Hydromeli,  484 
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Hypocaustumf  278 
Hypogasa,  267 

latraliptse,  208 

Hlumination  of  towns,  81,  n.  19 

Imagines  majorum,  15,  511 

clypeatae,  16,  w.  4 

Imbrices,  269 
Imitatio  ruris,  67,  n.  21 
Impluvium,  64,  «.  13  ;  257 
Incitega,  484 
Indumentum,  437 
Indusium  or  intusium,  416 
Infidibula,  299 
Inns,  351 
Instita,  433 
Instrumentum,  285 
Insulffi,  5,  ft.  8;  232 
Interjungere,  51,  n.  22 
Interula,  432 
*l7n/oX«/3i|c,  382 

Janitor,  211 

Janitrix,  211 

Janua,  240 

Jecur  anseris,  462 

Jcntaculum,  462 

Jugum,  164 

Jus  lati  clavi,  105,  n.  5 

Jus  osculi,  226 

Justa  facere,  506 

Jus  trium  liberorum,  177 

Kitchen,  264 
Korra/3oc,  504 

Labrum,  306,  388 

Lacema,  420,  444 

Lacertus,  459 

Laconicum,  386 

Lacrymatories,  519 

Lactarius,  469 

Lactuca,  456,  465 

Lacunaria,  275 

Lsna,  422 

Lampadaria,  313 

Lamps,  lucemsB,  309 ;  triclinares  aiiu 
cubiciilares,  310;  polymixi,  310;  se- 
pulcrales.310, 521:  in  the  baths,  372 
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Lances,  479 

Lanipendia,  448 

Lapis  speculaiis,  277,  342 

Laqucarii,  276 

Lararium,  263 

I^ar  yialis,  49 

Lasanum,  298 

Laternae,  314 

Laternarii,  lampadarii,  216 

Latrina,  266 

Laudatio  funebris,  616 

Lavatrina,  389 

Lebes,  298,  306 

Lectica,  34 ;  aperta,  342 ;  with  win- 
dows and  shatters,  342 ;  when  it 
first  came  into  fashion,  346 ;  fune- 
bris, 613 

Lecticarii,  213 

Lccti  tricIinaroB,  summus,  medius, 
imus,  rank  of  the  places  upon  them, 
470 

Lectores,  208 

Lectus,  286 

Lectus,  genialis  or  adversus,  247; 
cubicularis,  290 ;  lucubratorius, 
291 ;  funebris,  608 

Legs,  coverings  of  the,  423 

Legumina,  452 

Lentiscus,  122,  n,  20 

Lepesta,  483 

Lepus,  466 

Letter,  338 

LeTana,  183 

Lex  Oppia,  346 

Libation,  132,  n,  12 

Liberalia,  197 

Libitinarius,  607 

Librarii,  209 ;  for  the  library,  324 ; 
a  studiis,  32,  m.  4 ;  ad  manum  or  ab 
epistolis,  339  ;  as  bookbinders,  331; 
as  booksellers,  336 

Library,  322 

I.ibri,  325 

Libripens,  71,  n.  4 

Licinus,  71,  n.  2 

Licita  consuetudo,  169 

Lighting,  manner  of,  308 

Ligula,  478 

Limcn,  240 


Linen,  443 
Linostema,  444 
Lintca,  396 
Llnum,  444 
Literati,  208 
Lixivium,  449 
Loculi,  298 
Lomeutum,  379 
Lora,  486 
Lucerme,  309 

Lucrine  lake,  pleasure  parties  there- 
on, 96 ;  oysters  therefirom,  461 
Lucus  Camoenaiiim,  41,  n.  2 
Ludere  par  impar,  604 
Ludi  magistri,  191 
Ludiones,  210 
Ludus  duodecim  scriptorum,  502 

latrunculorum,  602 

Lannla,  426 
Lupanaria,  91 
Lupus,  469 
Lustratio,  183 

of  the  corpse,  620 

Lychnuchi,  309 

pensiles,  314 

Lycoris,  83,  n,  24 

Mteniana,  268 

Magister  convivii,  126,  n.  2 

Malluvium,  306 

Mamillare,  432 

Munalis,  306 

Mancipia  riliora,  201 

Mandras,  303 

Mango,  200 

Manni,  small  horses,  350 

Mantelia,  476 

Manus,  in  manum  esse,  156 

MappsB,  476 

Marble,  the  different  kinds  of,    16, 

n.  6 
Marriage  among  the  Bomans,  166 
Matella,  300 
Materfamilias,  168 
Matrinionium  justum  et  non  jnstum, 

156 
Matrona,  168 
Meals,  461 
Mediastini,  216 
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Meilici,  207 ;  their  estimation  among 
the  Roraans,  207 ;  ab  ocnlis,  etc., 
208 

Melimcla,  364 

Memhrana,  326,  329 

Men,  dress  of  the,  409 

Mena,  459 

Mensffi  citresB,  294 

laniarite,  296 

secundsi  456 

MeraciiUs  bibere,  129,  w.  7 

Mcrenda,  454 

Memm  bibere,  129,  n.  7 

Miliarium,  298 

Mimi,  210;  at  fanerals,  511 

Minerral,  195 

Minium,  15,  n.  2 ;  327 

Mintumes,  56 

Mirrors,  296 

Mifffio;  fivafiova  trvfiirorav,  4,  ».  4 

Mistarium,  483 

Mitra,  440 

Mixing  of  the  wine,  28,  n.  7 

Molae,  265 

Monilia,  440 

Monopodia,  294 

Monumentum,  522 

Moriones,  210,  470 

Mosaic  work,  271 

Moss  in  the  impluviam,  64,  ti.  13 

Mugilis,  459 

Mullens,  427 

Mullus,  459 

Mulsum,  457,  493 

Murtena,  459 

Murez,  460 

Muria,  461 

Munhina  Taaes,  304 

Musivnm,  271 

Mustom  calcatum,  486 

■ 

Naenia,  511 
Nani,  210 
Nanus,  300 
Nardinum,  378 
Nassitema,  306 
Necklaces,  441 
Negotiatores,  206 
Niffht,  its  dirisions,  314 


Xitrum,  449 

Nodus,  439 

Nomenclator.  212 

Nomina  bibere,  131,  «.  10 

Notarii,  33,  n.  4 

Novemdialia,  520 

Numidas,  213 

Numidian  hens,  60,  n.  6 

Nuncii,  215 

Nundina,  a  Goddess,  1 83 

NundinaB,  days  of  the  lustiatio  and 

dvofiaOioia,  183 
Nuptiae,  159 
Nutrices,  18a 

Obices  pessuli,  282 
Obsonator,  469 
Octopboron,  344 
Ocularii,  208 
Odores  on  the  corpse,  617 
(Eci,  261 
(Enophorus,  488 
Olera,  452 
Olives,  365,  467 
OUa,  298 
Olus,  466 
'OvofiaOfoia,  183 
Opisthographa,  328 
Opus  sectile,  271 
Orbes  citrei,  474 
Orc99,  488 
Ordinarii,  204 
Ornatrices,  216 
Ossilegium,  518 
Ostiarius,  2,  211 
Ostium,  240 
Ostres,  460 

Pacta,  171 
Peedagogi,  188 
PsBUub,  418 
Paganica,  399 
Palaestra,  405 
Palimpscstus,  328 
Palla,  434 
Palumbi,  62,  n,  10 
Palus,  404 
Papyrus,  325 
Paragaudae.  446 
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ParasitsB,  211 

Parchment,  326 

Parentalia,  521 

Par  impar  ludere,  504 

Paropsides,  479 

Passer,  459 

Pastilii,  468 

Patagium,  435 

PatersB,  48 1 

Paterfamilias,  153 

Patibulum,  223,  281 

Patina,  299,  461,  479 

Patria  potestas,  178 

Pavimentura  sectile,  270 

Pecten,  461 

Pectinata,  268 

PecuUum  of  the  slaves,  219 

Pediscqui,  212 

Pellex,  169 

Pellis,  342 

Pelorides,  460 

Pelvis,  306 

Peniculi,  307 

Perg^lae,  268,  365 

Peristylium,  259 

Pero,  426 

Pessulus,  282 

Petasus,  423 

Pctauristoe,  210 

Petorritum,  348 

Pheasants,  61,  n.  8;  462 

Phimus,  498 

PhialsB,  481 

Phoenicopterus,  463 

Pica  salutatrix,  240 

Pigeons,  61,  n.  9;  462 

Pila,  299,  390 

Pila  trigonalis,  402 

Pileatus,  122,  n,  16 ;  201 

Pilentum,  347 

Pileus,  423 

Pinacotheca,  263 

Piscina  in  the  Baths,  375 

Piscinte,  or  vivaria  piscium,  46U 

Pisticam,  242 

Pistores,  452,  468 

Pistrinam,  265 

Plagffi,  342 

Plttmarius.  288 


Plumatsd  vestes,  288 

Pluteus,  291 

Pocillatores,  470 

Pocola  grammatiua,  483 

Podia,  267 

Pollinctor,  507 

Polubrum,  306 

Pompa,  510 

Pompeii,  description  of  the  baihs  of 
369 

Popina,  354 

Porca  prsecidanea,  506 

Porcelli,  468 

Porcus  Trojanus,  121,  n.  15 

Pormm  sectile  et  capitatum,  466 

Porta  Capena,  47,  55 

Porta  Metia,  223 

Posca,  a  drink  of  the  lower  daases^ 
77, ».  14 

Post,  between  Rome  ani  the  pro- 
vinces, 99,  n.  2 

Postes,  240 

Posticnm,  242 

Potina,  183 

Pneco,  201,  509 

Pnefectus  vigilum,  1,  x.  I 

Prsdfericulum,  306 

Pnefica,  311 

Prsefics,  511 

Pnegustatores,  470 

Prandium,  454 

Priapus,  468 

Procurator,  204 

Procus,  170 

Professio  of  children,  484 

Programmata,  44,  n.  8 

Promulsidare,  478 

Promulsis,  456 

Promus,  205 

Pronnboe,  160,  166 

Psilothmm,  429 

Pueri  patrimi  et  matrimi,  160 

Pugillares,  338 

Puis,  452 

Pulvini,  111,  ft.  3;  garden-borders, 
360 

Pumiliones,  210 

Purple  garments,  447 

Pyrgus,  498 
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Quadrantal,  479 
Quales-quales,  216 

Relatives  of  a  Roman  familia,  227 

Relics,  18,  fi.  8 

Remancipatio,  176 

Repa^a,  283 

Repoeitoria,  478 

Repotia,  166 

Repudium,  171, 175 

Restes,  286 

Reticulum,  440 

Rheda,  348 

Rhodian  hens,  60,  n.  7 

Rhombus,  459 

Rh}iium,  483 

Ricinium,  438 

Rings,  429 ;  not  taken  off  the  corpse, 

506 
Rogus,  517 
Rosaria,  362 
Roses  for  chaplets,  497 
'Purov  (drinldDg-hom),  483 

Saccus  yinarius,  490 
Sacrarium,  263 
Salinum,  479 
Salutatio  matutina,  227 
Salutigeruli  pueri,  215 
Sal?e  on  the  threshold,  240 
Sandapila,  513 
Bapa,  486 
Sarcophagi,  517 
Sartago,  299 
Savo,  56 
Scabella,  294 
Scamna,  294 
Scaphium,  395 
Scapi  cardinalee,  241 
Scarus,  460 

SchoLe,  in  the  haths,  388 
Schools,  186 
Scimpodium,  291 
Scirpus,  308 
Scobis,  122,  n.  18 
ScopsB,  122,  ».  18;  307 
Scissor,  469 
Scribs,  209,  324 


Scrinium,  323,  332 

Scyphus,  481 

Sedile,  292 

Sella,  292;  gestatoria,  343 

Semicinctium,  432 

Sepultura,  516 

Sera,  281 

Sens,  487 

Seiica,  442 

Sericaxia,  443 

Sesterces,  their  value,  295 

Seztarius,  479 

Shell-fish,  460 

SigiUa,  302 

Sigma,  474 

Silentiarii  in  the  famiHa,  206 

Silicemium,  520 

Siligneus,  467 

Silk,  for  dresses,  442 

Simpulum,  305,  480 

Simpuvium,  306,  480 

Sindon,  444 

Sinuessa,  56 

Sinus  (of  the  toga),  413 

Siphones,  1,  n,  1 

Sitnlus,  300 

Slave-fEunily,  198 
slave-dealers,  venalitii,  20O 
price  of  slaves,  201 
number  of  slaves,  203 
names  and  classes,  204-17 
position  and  treatment,  217 
punishment,  220 
their  apartments,  264 
Smegmata,  378 
Social  Games,  499 
Solaria,  267 
Solarium,  318 
Sole8B,  424 
Solium,  293,  388 
Solum,  270 
Sordidati,  105,  ft.  4 
Sparsiones  in  the  theatre,  45,  n,  b 
Specularia,  277,  342 
Sphaeristerium,  406 
Spina,  160 

Spoils  on  the  doors,  8,  n.  9 
Spoliatorium,  372 
Sponda  orciniana,  513 
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Sponda  and  platens  on  the  lectns,  291 

Spongise,  307 

Sponsalia,  170 

Sportellse,  230 

Sportnla,  228 

Stemmata,  15,  n,  3 

Stibadimn,  474 

Stola,  433 

Stork,  463 

Stragula  Testis,  287 

Street-lighting  at  Rome,  80,  ft.  19 

Strigiles,  393 

Strophinm,  432 

Structor,  469 

SnbseUia,  294 

Snbserica,  442 

Subacnla,  416 

Sudatio,  386 

Suggmnda,  269 

SulphnratsB  institor  mercis,  44,  n.  1 

Sumen,  464 

Snpellex,  28d 

Superstitions  of  the  ancients,  118,  n. 

12 
Snppams,  417 
Suppromus,  206 
Suspensurse,  386 
Symphoniaci,  210,  470 
Synthesis,  vestis  coenatoria,  420,  444 

Tabellffi,  332,  339 

TabeUarii,  339 

Tabemse,  46,  n.  9 ;  266 
of  the  librarii,  335 
of  the  tonsores,  429 
diversoriee  or  meritoriie,  354 

Tables,  294 

Table-ntensils,  476 

Tablinum,  264 

Tabula,  190 

Tabula  lusoria,  502 

TabulsB  nuptiales,  164 

Tseds,  308 

Tali,  499 

Tecta,  269 

Teguka,  269 

Templum  Feronifle,  66,  n.  31 

Tepidarium,  385 

Terracina«  56 


Tessane,  227,  499 
Testum,  299 
TeztrinsB,  289 
Textrinum,  448 
Thalassio,  161 
Thericuleum,  481 
Therms,  389 
Thermopolinm,  355 
Tibicines,  511 
Tins,  488 
Tintinnabnla,  241 
Tirocinium  fori,  193 
Titnlus,  of  the  books,  329 

of  the  slaves  when  sold,  200 

of  the  imagines,  16,  n.  4 

of  the  tomb,  522 

on  the  amphora  of  wine,  488 
Toga,  408 

introduced  by  the  Etruscans,  409 

its  form,  410 

modes  of  adjusting  it,  411 
Toga  meretricum,  435 
Toga  yirilis,  when  adopted,  196 

why  libera,  197 
Toga  pretexta,  183, 409 

picta,  288 

Togam  mortui  sumunt,  50*7 
Tollere  liberos,  183 
Tomacula,  464 
Tomentum,  286,  517 
Tomus,  330 
Tonsor,  428 
Tonstrinffi,  75,  428 
Tooth-picks,  128 
Torus,  286 
Topiarii,  359 
Toralia,  290,  477 
Toreuma,  304 
Toreutae,  19 
Transenna,  278 
Trapezophorss,  296 
Trichorum,  269 
Triclinares  serri,  469 
Triclinia,  261,  469 

the  lecti,  471 

rank  of  the  different  places,  472 

position  of  the  host,  473 
Tricliniarcha,  469 
Trientes,  480 
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Trigon,  402 

Tripods,  297 

Triamphator,  8,  ft.  9  ;  184,  516 

Triamyiri  capitales  et  nocturni, 

n.  1 
TruUae,  299 
Tralleum,  306 
TubBB,  611 
Tubera,  466 
Tunica  recta  or  regilla,  164 

of  the  women,  432 

of  the  men,  416 
Turdas,  463 

Turres,  61,  «.  9;  66,  »i.  1 
Turtures,  62,  n,  10 
Tutnlus,  440 

Ulva,  286 

UmbcllsB,  438 

Umber,  463 

Umbilicus  of  the  books,  328 

Umbo  of  the  toga,  414 

Umbrae,  112,  n.  6 ;  474 

Unctorium,  379 

Unguentarium,  394 

Urceoli  ministratorii,  488,  495 

Urceua,  300 

Urna,  299,  479 

UrnaB,  521 

Ustrina,  517 

Usurpatio  trinoctii,  169 

Usus,  168 

Uxor,  168 

Vagitanus,  184 

ValviB,  278,  281 

Varronis  inventura,  29,  «.  3 

Vasa,  300 

Vas  potorium,  395 

Vegetables,  465 

Vda  in  the  theatres,  45,  n,  8 

house,  252,  277,  806 

on  the  carriages,  342 
Velarii,  276 
Ventralia,  424 
Venus,  or  Venerens,  at  Oicc,  498 
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Vemae,  202 
Versipelles,  120 
Vera,  299 
Vespillones,  607 
Vessels  for  holding  liquids,  300 
Vestem  mutare,  417 
Vestes  stragulae,  287 
Vestiarii,  448 
Vestibulum,  237 
Via  Appia,  39  ;  62,  «.  36 
Viator,  55,  n.  30 
Vicarius,  204 
Vigiles,  1,  «.  1 

Villa  rustica,  plan  of,  68,  n.  4 
rustica  et  pseudo-urbana,  dis- 
tinction between,  58,  n,  3 
Villicus,  359 
Violaria,  362 
Viridarii,  362 
Visceratio,  521 
Vitelliani,  338 
Vivaria  piscium,  460 
Volema,  364 
Volsellae.  429 
Vulgares,  211 
Vulnerarii,  208 
Vulva,  464 

Walls,  272 

Warming,  method  of,  278 
Window-gardens,  365 
Windows,  276 
Wine,  486 

process  of  making  it,  486 

doliare,  or  de  cupa,  487 

process  of  clearing  it,  489 

colour,  491 

the  different  sorts,  492 

how  mixed,  493 
Women,  their  position,  152 

dress  of  the,  431 

Words  of  abuse,  76,  «.  13 

Xystus,  360 

Zythum,  485 
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